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A^T.  !• — 1.     The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem :    a   Narrative  of 
Exploration   and  Discovery  in  the  City  and  the  Holy  Land. 
By  Captain  Wilson,  B.E.,  and  Captain  Wabben,  R.E., 
etc,     1871. 

2.  Jerusalem^  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin.  By  Walteb 
Besant,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Palmeb,  M.A.     1871. 

^,  Our  Work  in  Palestine :  being  an  Account  of  the  different 
Expeditions  sent  out  to  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  since  1865.    London:  1873. 

'o  roll  back  the  cloud  of  obscurity  that  has  veiled,  for 
eighteen  centuries,  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  famous  cities 
in  the  world,  is  a  task  not  unworthy  of  the  age.  The  labours 
of  the  men  of  the  present  time  have  given  voice  to  the  long 
silent  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ;  to  the  arrow-headed  characters, 
-cut  in  stone  or  impressed  on  clay  tablets,  by  Persian  and 
Assyrian  scribes ;  and  to  the  inscriptions  of  Phoenician  kings. 
CJhapters  of  ancient  history,  long  regarded  as  hopelessly  lost, 
^re  in  process  of  at  least  partial  recovery.  Few  investigations 
•are  calculated  to  shed  more  light  on  the  course  and  the  causes 
of  past  events  than  the  exploration  of  the  deep-piled  ruins  of 
a  city,  of  which  the  sages  and  rulers  have  influenced  the 
course  of  human  events  more  than  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
or  the  Emperors  of  Rome.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fact  in  which 
jBnglishmen  may  take  some  degree  of  honest  pride  that,  apart 
from  any  hope  of  gain  or  commercial  impulse,  funds  have 
been  raised  by  private  subscription,  adequate  at  least  to  com- 
mence, in  a  competent  manner,  the  survey  and  exploration  of 
Palestine. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  such  an  enterprise  are  neither 
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few  nor  small^  and  great  credit  Is  due  to  Mr.  Grove  with  whom 
the  scheme  originated.     It  was  no  easy  task  to  enlist  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  supporters  to  enable  the  projectors  of  the  ex- 
ploration to  carry  it  thus  far  towards  success.    Five  and  twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Fei^usgon  complained  in  bitter  terms  that  it 
was  impossible  to  excite  for  the  topography  and  antiquities  of 
the  Holy  Land  a  fraction  of  the  interest  and  learning  which 
were  lavished  on  classical  remains.     At  a  much  later  period 
it  would  have  been  thought,  and  probably  would  have  been, 
impossible  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Caliph  for  Franks  to 
examine,  or  even  to  visit,  the  sacred  sites  most  highly  revered  by 
the  Moslem.     It  needed  a  royal  pioneer  to  overthrow  so  for- 
midable a  barrier,  and  for  much  of  our  actual  knowledge  of 
the  '  Noble  Sanctuary,'  we  are  indebted  to  the  pilgrimage  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.     Even  when,  at  the  request  of 
the  British  Embassy,  a  firman  was  issued  to  authorise  the 
researches  of  Captain  Warren,  the  'permission  to  di^  and 
'  inspect  places,  after  satisfying  the  owners,'  wa9  clogged  with 
the.  almost  fatal  condition,  *  with  the  exception  of  the  Noble 
'  Sanctuary,  and  the  various  Moslem  and  Christian  shrines/ 
To  overcome  local  prejudices,  official  disinclination,  the  fana- 
ticism of  sect,  and  the  greediness  of  private  individuals,  has 
required  a  combination  of  courage,  tact,  and  patience  of  no 
ordinary  kind.     The  hostility  shown  by  the  Jew  and  by  the 
Moslem  to  the  active  curiosity  of  the  Christian,  has  been 
shared  by  some  bearing  the  latter  designation ;  and  persons 
who  have  associated  themselves  to  augment  what  they  call  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  look  askance  at  those  more  practical 
inquires,  who  put  tradition  to  the  rude  test  of  the  spade. 

.  The  ]^per  course  far  an  explorer  to  follow  in  the  casid  of 
Jerusalem,  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  first  requisite  was  to 
.detennine  the  actual  site  and.  area  of  the  city,  a{  the  time 
of  its  .greatest  ^magnitude  and  splendour,  from  the  indica- 
tions aflforded  by  the  foundations  of  its  ancient  walls.  Much 
<of' the.  history,  and  approximate,  topography,  of  these  walls  is 
preserved  in  •Jewish  literature.  Before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, it  was  not  within  the  power  of  a  conqueror  to  obliterate 
the  foundations  of  megalithic  masonry,  or  the  rock-cut  seats 
<and  scarps  xm  which  the  ancient  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  based. 
Thqr  migfai'  be«  buried,  but  not.  uprooted*  .  Above  all  things, 
•the  commencement  of.  the  work  was  rendered  easv  by  the 
-existenoe  of  that  iiniqiie  mountain,  .which  W9s  girdled  by 
ik)lonM>n'  with  masonry  elsewhere  without  a  parallel ;  the 
existence  of  a  portion  of  which  in  situ  was  known  to  the 
most  sisperfieiai  observers.     To  trace  the  continuity  of  the 
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Temple  Enclosure,  sinkiog,  when  necessary^  to  the  rock  foun- 
dataon ;  then  to  follow  the  ancient  course  of  the  wall  repaired 
bj  Nehemi^,  and  assaulted,  and  partly  demolished,  by  Titus ; 
of  the  northern  wall  of  Agrippa,  which  was  altogether  levelled 
in  the  Koman  siege,  and  <^  the  inner,  and  older,  as  well  as  less 
important  wall,  which  was  turned  by  Titus  when  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  should  have  been  the 
first  objects.  Then  should  have  followed  the  recovery  of  the 
plan  of  the  Temple  and  its  courts,  based  on  a  definite  and 
intelligent  search  for  the  interior  galleries  with  which  the  site 
is  known  to  have  been  honey-combed.  The  identification  of 
the  sites  of  the  palaces  of  Herod,  of  Monobazus,  and  of  the 
Council ;  of  the  Xystus,  of  the  towers  of  Antonia,  Hippicus, 
Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne ;  of  the  tombs  of  the  dynasty  of 
David,  and  perhaps  of  other  monuments,  would  have  followed. 
Thus  the  map  would  have  been  traced  step  by  step ;  and  each 
new  discovery  would  have  paved  the  way  for  those  which  were 
to  follow. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  systematic  plan,  or  of  any 
attempt  to  arrange,  oo-oidinate,  and  bring  clearly  before  the 
world  the  very  important  discoveries  which  have  been  actually 
made^  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  has  not  hitherto  excited  that 
general  interest  which  is  rightfully  due  to  the  subject.  The 
&cts  successively  ascertained,  and  published  in  a  series  of 
reports^  bear  chiefly  on  the  question  of  the  o/iginal  struc- 
tural unity  of  the  great  work  of  the  Haram,  as  to  which 
^ptain  Warren  has  not  recognised  the  full  importance  of  his 
very  valuable  discoveries;  on  the  rock  levels  in  different 
places;  and  on  the  course  of  certain  aqueducts.  But  the 
result  of  a  v^y  laborious  exploration  is  not  brought  within 
the  grasp  of  the  reader. 

^  The  Beoovery  of  Jerusalem '  is  a  collection  of  papers  by 
nine  different  authors.  Only  about  three»fifths  of  the  volume 
have  any  direct  reference  to  the  city.  The  remainder  treats 
of  the  chartography-  and  archaeology  of  Palestine,  and  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  The  earUer  pages  consist  of  reprints  of 
the  reports  of  Captain  Warren  on  the  excavations  carried 
on  by  nim  at  Jerusalem.  As  reports,  sept  in  to  a  superior 
oflicer  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  works,  these  papers  are 
exactly  what  is  desirable.  Some  of  the  discoveries  hit  upon 
are  of  primary  importance,  nor  is  their  actual  value  dimi- 
nished by  the  fact  that  their  relations  and  real  significance 
have  escaped  the  appreciation  of  the  explorers.  But  when 
the  result  of  the  work  has  to  be  ascertained  and  brought 
before  the  public,  something  of  a  more,  judicial  character  is 
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required.  Information  that  has  been  collected  piece-meal, 
and  of  which  the  first  idea  is  often  materially  modiBed 
by  further  investigation,  requires  digestion  and  systematic 
arrangement.  Shots  in  the  dark  should  be  forgotten.  Above 
all,  the  light  of  literary  knowledge  should  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  results  of  engineering  toil.  It  is  evident  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  attempted  in  a  report.  Captain 
Warren  entered  on  the  scene  of  his  labours  with  certain 
views  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem  which  were, 
one  after  another,  modified  and  reversed  by  the  results  of 
the  exploration.  He  has  stated  as  much  with  perfect  can- 
dour. But  the  reader  must  have  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  the  entire  subject  in  order  to  understand  this.  He  will 
feel  perplexed  by  the  opposite  conclusions  suggested  by  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  reports.  The  public  are  not  much 
interested  in  the  process  by  which  opinions  are  formed.  They 
look  for  results,  disposed  in  a  definite,  consistent,  and  attrac- 
tive form.  The  material  collected  by  Captain  Warren  is,  we 
repeat,  of  primary  value.  But  it  comes  before  us,  in  this 
volume,  as  rough  as  when  first  extracted  from  the  quarry. 
A  more  coherent  account  of  the  labours  of  the  Exploration 
Fund  has  recently  been  given  to  the  public  in  a  very  cheap 
and  unpretending  volume,  entitled  *  Our  Work  in  Palestine.' 
This  work  is  evidently  intended  to  diffuse  in  a  popular  form  a 
knowledge  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made,  and  to 
stimulate  further  contributions.  It  is  highly  meritorious  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  has  no  pretensions  to  resolve  the  question 
which  these  inquiries  are  calculated  to  raise. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a  more  scientific  examination  of 
the  numerous  details  now  positively  known,  is  a  step  which 
it  is  necessary  to  take.  Among  the  points  which  we  may 
fairly  expect  now  to  decide  are  the  following:  The  unity, 
the  design,  and  thus  the  original  date,  of  the  great  wall  of  the 
.*  Noble  Sanctuary:'  the  situation,  level,  and  orientation  of 
the  Holy  House  and  of  the  Great  Altar :  the  size  and  form  of 
the  enclosing  courts,  known  to  the  Jews  by  the  name  of  the 
Sanctuary;  and  their  relation  to  the  existing  scarped  and 
arched  platform  surrounding  the  Dome  of  the  Rock:  the 
-position  and  form  of  the  Castle  of  Antonia :  the  identification 
of  the  sites  of  the  three  groups  of  gates,  mentioned  in  the  na- 
tive literature,  viz.  the  Gates  of  the  City,  those  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  House,  and  those  of  the  Sanctuary :  the  course 
of  the  three  city  walls,  erected  at  three  great  building  eras, 
300  and  700  years  apart,  and  the  relation  of  the  existing 
city  wall  to  each  of  tJiese,  its   predecessors:    the  import  of 
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the  crypts  or  subterraneao  galleries  under  the  Mosque  plat- 
form, and  other  parts  of  the  Haram.  Special  subjects  of  indi- 
vidual interest  will  claim  explanation  in  the  course  of  the 
general  inquiry.  Such  are  the  Phoenician  letters  which  exist 
on  the  foundation  courses  of  the  great  wall.  Such  are  the 
varied  modes  in  which  the  megalithic  blocks  are  faced,  in  dif- 
ferent courses.  Such  are  the  cubical  projections,  and  cor- 
responding hollows,  on  the  faces  of  some  of  these  colossal 
stones*  Such  are  the  super-imposed  pavements,  and  succes- 
sive strata  of  rubbish,  that  have  been  pierced,  one  below  the 
other,  by  the  mines.  Such  are  the  steps  upon,  and  the  cave 
with,  in  the  Sakrah,  and  the  relation  of  that  venerated  relic  to 
the  history  of  the  site. 

To  render  possible  the  full  solution  of  these  questions,  as 
a  matter   of   engineering   investigation,  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  indispensable.    Glaring 
and  demonstrable  errors  exist  in  the  most  venerated  autho- 
rities.    ]N^ot  one  can  be  trusted  second-hand.     It  is  only  by 
knowing  what  those  who  had  means  of  information  actually 
say — not  what  some  one  else  represents  them  as  saying — that 
we  can  arrive  even  at  the  threshold  of  a  serious  investigation. 
We  do  not  refer,  in  speaking  of  the  literature  illustrative  of 
ancient  Jerusalem,  to  the  series  of  modern  writers  who,  from 
Mr.  Catherwood  in  1833,  to  Count  Melchior  de  Vogue  in 
1864,  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  topography  of  the 
Holy  City.     Beautiful  drawings   like  those  of  M .  de  Yogu^^ 
possess  a  lasting  value.     But  the  actual  information  now  at 
our  command  is  so  far  in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  any 
former  writers,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  revert  to  con- 
flicts  of  partially  enlightened  opinion.     With  the   surveys, 
plans,  and  mining  sketches  now  existing,  with  the  results  of 
an  exploration  that  is  daily  accumulating  new  facts,  and  with 
the  published  progress  reports,  in  our  hands,  it  is  to  the 
statements  of  writers  who    knew  the  locality,  not  to  the 
guesses  of  those  who  did  not,  that  we  must  look  for  guidance 
and  explanation.     Dr.  Lightfoot's  work  on  the  Temple  will 
always  remain  a  monument  of  erudition.     But  Dr.  Lightfoot 
was  not  a  draughtsman.    .  In  his  earliest  edition  he  wisely 
made  no  attempt  to  project  a  plan;  for  which,  indeed,  he 
never  had  the  materials.     And  the  very  extent  of  his  reading, 
and  accuracy  of  his  learning,  make  him  a  dangerous  guide  m 
those  places  where,  in  the  absence  of  a  map,  he  has  either 
departed  from,  or  striven  to  go  beyond,  his  authorities ;  or  has 
quoted  from  Maimonides  instead  of  from  the  Talmud. 
Two  great  divisions  of  ihe.  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Prophets 
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and  the  Ha^ographa,  oontun  much  latent  information  as  to 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  It  may  well  deserve  this  term ; 
for  out  of  more  than  seventy  passages  giving  distinct  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  gates  alone,  only  nineteen  will  be 
discovered  by  the  student  who  relies  on  a  '  Concordance.'  The 
'  Antiquities/  and  '  Wars '  of  the  Jews,  by  Josephus,  are  of 
course  the  most  patent  sources  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
But  the  largest  amount  of  instructive  detail  is  hidden  under 
the  unlifted  veil  of  the  Talmud.  Of  this  almost  unexplored 
treasury  of  information,  the  tract  most  directly  concerning 
the  subject  of  these  pages  is  the  tenth  of  the  fifth  order, 
Kodashim,  called  the  ^Middoth,'  or  Measurements.  Impor- 
tant  details  are  also  given  in  the  tract  Succah,  or  Taber- 
nacles, the  sixth  of  the  second  order.  Perhaps  die  most  in- 
structive of  all  is  the  tract  Yoma,  the  fifth  of  the  second  order, 
which  treats  of  the  Day  of  Expiation.  But  from  the  entirely 
unexpected  manner  in  which  any  subject  is  introduced  in  the 
Ghemara,  it  is  impossible  to  claim  an  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  all  the  references  contained  in  the  Talmud,  without  a  life- 
Ions  study  of  its  twelve  folio  Hebrew  volumes. 

The  footsteps  of  the  visitor  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  present  day, 
will  in  the  first  instance  most  naturally  follow  the  course  taken 
bv  the  Governor  Nehemiah,  rather  more  than  2,300  years  ago. 
The  book  which  bears  his  name  Tmore  especially  in  the  third 
chapter)  is  to  this  day  the  best  guide  to  the  ancient  topography 
of  the  city.  The  desolation  is  even  more  complete  than  that 
witnessed  in  his  nightly  round.  The  first  impression  produced, 
on  leaving  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  following  the  valley  to  the  south, 
is  that  of  the  utter  stoniness  of  the  spot.  All  that  is  not  bare 
rock  is  loose  stone.  As  the  eye  begins  to  take  cognisance  of 
the  enormous  mounds  of  rubbish,  the  sense  of  desolation  is  not 
diminished.  The  ancient  strength  of  the  place,  the  profound 
depths,  and  steep  sides  of  the  ravines,  add  to  the  force  of  the 
impression.  On  passing  the  lower  pool  of  Gihon — an  enormous 
dry  reservoir,  built  of  ancient,  although  not  megalithic, 
masonry — the  tombs  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  come  in  view. 
The  imagination  is  seized  bv  the  wonderful  colours  of  the 
rocks — ^greys  with  streaks  oi  russet.  The  great  wall  of  the 
Haram  next  appears ;  almost  dwarfed  by  the  enormous  pile  of 
rubbish  which  has  been  poured  at  its  feet.  It  is  distinguished 
by  a  rich  tawny  hue,  peculiar  to  itself.  Anon,  over  a  fore- 
ground of  grey  shade,  comes  out  the  southern  peak  of  Olivet, 
red  in  the  glowing  sunlight.  Passing  the  unexplored  tombs  of 
Siloam,  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  seen ;  and  the  atten- 
tion is  riveted  by  the  large  number  of  columns,  of  all  sizes  and 
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materials,  that  are  built  in,  at  right  angles  to  the  face.  They 
are  of  every  description  of  rich  marfole-^porphTry  and  syenite, 
white,  and  green,  and  red.  On  one,  which  projects  a  long 
distance  from  the  wall,  you  are  told  that  Mohammed  will  sit 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  On  reaching  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  city  wall,  its  scarped  rock  foundation  commands  attention. 
Megalithio  masonry,  and  the  great  rock-cut  ditch,  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  by  Josephus  as  protecting  the  north  wall  of  the 
citr,  may  be  traced  at  intervals,  until  the  marks  of  the  ancient 
defences  are  lost  beneath  vast  piles  of  rubbish  west  of  the 
Damascus  Gate. 

The  area  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
environs  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  seven  successive 
cities.  Eighteen  ^eat  building  epochs  have  been  divided 
from  one  another  by  seventeen  separate  captures  or  hostile 
occupations.  We  cannot  attempt  now  even  to  glance  at  these 
varied  phases  of  the  history  of  the  place.  The  desolate  and 
sordid  aspect  of  the  city  testifies  to  the  condition  into  which  it 
has  sunk  under  the  Turkish  rule.  The  most  interesting  of 
Ihe  existing  edifices  were  raised  by  the  Saracen  caliphs. 
Bemains  of  the  work  of  Godfrey  and  the  Angevin  kings  are  to 
be  recognised ;  but  they  are  dwarfed  by  the  colossal  relics  of 
the  earlier  builders.  The  Persian  came  only  to  destroy. 
The  Roman  thrice  ruined  or  transformed  Jerusalem.  Jus- 
tinian, and  before  him  Constantine,  filled  it  with  convents, 
and  shrines,  and  churches.  Julian  and  Hadrian  reared  tem- 
ples to  Venus  and  to  Jupiter ;  and  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
suppress  its  very  name,  in  favour  of  that  of  ^lia  Capitolina. 
Under  the  Idumean  kings,  and  the  preceding  Asamonean 
dynasty,  occurred  fierce  struggles  with  the  Roman  and  with 
the  Parthian — ^with  the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt.  During 
the  period  of  1,113  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Jehus  by  David,  and  the  great  catastrophe 
effected  by  Titus,  magnificent  monarchs  exhausted  the  arts 
of  their  day  in  adorning  the  sacred  mount.  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Jerusalem,  from  the  days  of  Melchizedeo  to  our  own, 
the  most  memorable  epochs  of  destruction  were  the  capture 
effected,  in  the  488th  year  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  yet  more  complete  overthrow,  646  years 
later,  by  the  Romans.  The  marks  of  these  master  calamities^ 
and  of  the  workmanship  of  the  three  chief  founders  and  re- 
storers of  the  city — Solomon,  Nehemiah,  and  Herod — are  pre* 
served  beneath  mounds  of  accumulated  debris,  with  something 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  geological  record  of  the  globe. 

The  topographical  questions  which  arise  may  be  divided,  in 
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the  first  instance,  into  three  groups ;  referring  to  the  history^ 
or  to  the  traditions,  of  the  Jew,  the  Christian,  or  the  Moslem^ 
The  last,  where  they  are  not  also  Jewish,  are  the  most  shadowjr 
of  the  local  associations.  The  second,  which  refer  to  the  verifi* 
cation  of  the  holy  places  venerated  by  the  different  Christian 
communions,  are  those  which  have  hitherto  excited  the  greatest 
interest  in  Europe.  But  to  form  any  idea  of  the  probable 
authenticity  of  the  monkish  sites,  we  must  understand  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem  under  the  Idumean  kings.  Nor 
can  we  halt  in  the  investigation  until  we  have  traced  the 
marks  of  the  devastations  wrought  by  the  Romans  and  hy 
the  Chaldeans ;  and  have  thus  attained  some  idea  of  the  suc- 
cessive states  of  the  city  under  its  three  native  or  naturalised 
dynasties. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  attained  its  utmost  extent  under  the 
third,  or   Idumean,  dynasty   of  the  kings   of  Judea.      In 
splendour  and  architectural  beauty,  if  not  in  colossal  grandeur^ 
the  buildings  of  Herod  the  Great  rivalled  those  of  Solomon^ 
his  most  famous  predecessor.     The  polished  ashlar  work  of  the* 
Soman  and  Grecian  temples  was  introduced  by  Herod,  as  i& 
shown  by  the  remains  of  his  works  at  Cesarea.     The  drafted 
megalithic  style  of  Solomon  was  restored  by  Agrippa,  the  last 
king.     The  area  within  the  walls  of  the  present  city  is  calcu- 
lated by  Mr.  Besant,  from  Ordnance  data,  to  cover  209  acres 
of  ground,  of  which  thirty-five  are  occupied  by  the  Noble  Sanc- 
tuary.    To  this  must  be  added,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  area 
walled  in  by  Nehemiah,  after  the  return  from  the  first  capti- 
vity, a  space  approximately  taken  at  fifty-seven  acres,  lying 
between  the  present  southeiii  wall,  and  the  ancient  fortifications 
of  Ophel  and  of  Sion.     The  city,  thus  containing  some  266 
acres,  is  described  by  its  rebuilder  as  *  great  and  large,'  while 
its  inhabitants,  enumerated  at  49,942,  were  disproportionateljr 
few.     By  the  time  of  Claudius  Csesar,  Jerusalem  had  grown 
more  populous.     It  'gradually  crept,'  Josephus  informs  us^ 
'  beyond  its  old  limits,  and  those  parts  of  it  that  stood  north- 
'  ward  of  the  Temple,  and  joined  that  hill  to  the  city,  made  it 
*  considerably  larger ;  and  occasioned  that  hill,  which   is  in 
'number  the  fourth,  to  be  inhabited  also.'     Around  this  new 
city,  Bezetha,  or  Csenopolis,  Agrippa  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  megalithic  wall,  which,  on  the  outburst  of  the  final  storm,, 
was  raised  by  the  people  to  the  height  of  more  than  30  feet» 
Its  circuit  has  not  yet  been  accurately  traced ;  but  there  are 
distinct  indications  of  its  approximate  course.     Such  are  the 
directions  of  the  roads,  the  remains  of  megalithic  masonry,  and 
the  position  of  the  enormous  sacrificial  ash  heaps  which  are 
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mendoBed  in  the  tract  Yoma  of  the  Tahnud  as  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  city  wall.  The  area  of  Bezetha  may  be  taken 
approximately  at  an  amount  which  would  make  the  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  Idumean  kings  cover  something  under  370  acres. 
The  perimeter  given  by  Josephus  is  33  stadia."^  The  Roman 
wall  of  circunavallation^  which  began  from  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians,  was  39  stadia.-f-  The  length  of  a  line  drawn  round 
the  Ophel  wall  discovered  by  Captain  Warren,  the  southern 
scarp  of  the  fortification  of  Sion,  discovered  by  Lieutenant 
Conder,^  and  the  points  above  indicated  coincide  very  closely 
with  the  statement  of  the  historian.  § 

The  historic  notices  that  exist  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  are 
few  and  brief.  Yet  they  are  sufficient,  when  examined  by  the 
light  afforded  by  the  results  of  actual  survey,  to  enable  us  to 
sjpeak  with  considerable  certainty  as  to  the  eras,  and  even  as  to 
the  authors,  of  their  successive  extensions.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Joshua,  David 
laid  siege  to  the  royal  city  of  Jebus.  ^  He  stormed  the  lower 
'  dty,  but  the  citadel  still  held  out,'  ||  confiding  in  the  ail-but 
inaccessible  rock  wliich  had  so  long  secured  its  independence. 
After  the  capture  of  this  fortress,  David  'joined  the  citadel  to 

*  the  lower  city,  and  encompassed  the  whole  with  walls.' T  These 
Solomon  '  repaired  and  made  higher,  with  great  towers  upon 

*  them.'  •*  This  magnificent  king,  moreover,tt '  by  divine  reve- 
'  lation,  encompassed '  the  Temple  hill  '  with  a  wall,  at  the 
'  south  side  of  which  he  laid  rocks  together,  and  bound  them  to 

*  one  another  with  lead,  and  joined  together  as  part  of  the  hill 

*  itself  to  the  very  top  of  it.'  Thus  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  was  encompassed  by  the  wall  of  Sion,  the  wall  to 
the  north  of  the  lower  city,  and  the  fortress  wall  of  Moriah.. 
In  the  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  succeeding  the  death  of 
iSolomon,  the  city,  in  spite  of  two  successful  sieges,  had  become 

•  Bell.  V.  iv.  2.  t  Bell.  V.  xii.  2. 

J  P.  E.  F.  Quarterly  Statement,  Oct.  1872,  p.  168. 

§  With  reference  to  the  density  of  the  population,  and  the  large 
numbers  congregated  at  the  great  annual  festivals,  we  may  draw  aa 
instructive  comparimn  from  the  statistics  of  the  city  of  London.  The 
city  proper  covers  631  acres.  In  1866  its  resident  day  population  was 
244,865.  This  was  increased  by  a  daily  influx  of  509,111  clients  and 
customers,  raising  the  day  population  to  753,976.  In  the  cafie  of  any 
extraordinary  attraction,  such  as  the  visit  of  the  Queen  to  St.  Paid's, 
the  density  of  the  crowd  is  enormously  increased*  And  Ix>ndon  has 
no  building  capable,  like  the  Temple,  of  containing  200,000  persons. 

J  Ant  VII.  iii.  1.  T  Ant.  VH.  iii.  2. 

•♦  Ant.  VIII.  vi.  L  tt  Ant.  XV.  xi.  8. 
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more  populous  and  extensive.  The  twelfth^  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  isoyereigns  of  the  house  of  Judah  occupied  themselves 
in  the  extension  of  the  walls  to  the  south-east,  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  north-east.  Jotham  *  *  built  much  on  the  wall  of 
^  Ophel.'  Hezekiah  built  t '  another  wall  without.'  Manasseh 
built  a  wall  %  '  without  the  City  of  David  on  the  west  side  of 
'  Gihon  in  the  valley,  unto  the  entering  in  at  the  Fish  Gate ; 
^  and  compassed  about  Ophel,  and  raised  it  up  a  very  great 
*  height.'  To  these  kings  we  must  attribute  the  wall  which 
has  been  traced  for  some  700  feet  to  the  south  of  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  Haram,  the  wall  in  prolongation  of  the 
Haram  wall  to  the  north,  the  scarped  ditch  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  city  wall,  and  the  prodigious  rock-cut  ditch  which 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  250  feet  wide  and  60  feet  deep ;  and 
which  is  traceable,  in  several  places,  without  the  existing 
northern  wall  of  the  city. 

From  the  reign  of  Manasseh  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  before 
the  Chaldeans,  no  extension  of  the  area  of  the  city  is  recorded, 
or,  indeed,  is  likely  to  have  taken  place.  The  account  of  the 
wall  which  was  rebuilt  by  the  Governor  Nehemiah  agrees  very 
exactly  with  the  perimeter  of  that  which  we  have  indicated 
as  completed  by  King  Manasseh.  In  distinct  pointa  of  this 
wall  are  to  be  found  those  unmistakeable  signs  of  a  hasty 
reconstruction  upon  ancient  foundations,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer.  The  demolitions  and  the  reconstructions  that 
took  place  during  the  rule  of  the  Asamonean  princes  and  high 
priests,  and  their  predecessors  of  the  house  of  Zadoc,  were  im- 
portant and  repeated ;  but  the  very  account  of  the  struggles  of 
the  time  precludes  the  idea  of  extension  of  area.  Simon  the 
Just,  the  grandson  of  Jaddua,  is  referred  to  in  the  Book  of 
EcclesiasticuB  as  rebuilding  the  fortress  wall  of  the  Temple.§ 
Jonathan,  the  dSrd  high  priest,  built  an  interior  wall  to  shut 
off  Akra  from  Sion,  the  remains  of  which  may  yet  be  discovered.  || 
But  under  the  reign  of  the  magnificent  Herod,  and  his  imme- 
diate successor,  the  population  so  far  increased  as  to  induce 
Agrippa  to  lay  out  the  third  wall,ir  which,  including  the  fourth 
or  northern  hill,  added  a  new  quarter  to  the  city. 

To  the  forces  of  Titus,  advancing,  as  military  reasons  ren- 
dered advisable,  from  the  north,  three  walls  were  opposed,** 
They  protected  Antonia,  the  Temple,  and  the  upper  city. 

•  Par.  II.  xxvii.    3.  f  Par.  11.  xxxii.  5. 
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The  first  of  these,  the  wall  of  Agrippa,  was  taken  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  siege,  and  was  then  levelled  with  the  ground ;  as 
were  the  buildings  yet  standing  in  the  noii;h  quarter  of  the 
city.  The  second  wall,  corresponding  to  that  erected  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  centuries  of  the  Jewish  occupation  of  the  site,  was 
taken  on  the  20th  day.  The  third  wall  was  turned,  and  ceased 
to  be  a  line  of  defence  when,  on  the  92nd  day,  Titus  became 
master  of  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  On  the  97th  day,  the 
Romans  burnt  the  lower  city,  as  far  as  Siloam.  On  the  102nd 
day  they  erected  banks  against  the  west  side  of  the  upper  city, 
by  the  royal  palace;  and  on  the  7th  of  Elul,  the  119th  day 
of  the  siege,  this  western  wall  was  overthrown,  and  resistance 
was  at  an  end. 

.  The  exact  course  of  the  internal  wall,  which  was  turned  by 
the  capture  of  the  Temple  enclosure  on  which  it  abutted,  has 
been  more  fiercely  debated  than  almost  any  point  in  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem.  In  presence  of  the  historic  view  of 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  city,  the  position  of  this  line  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance.  But  hopes  have  been  expressed, 
by  persons  slenderly  acquainted  with  either  the  local  or  the 
historic  facts^  that  a  line  of  wall  might  be  discovered  lying 
somewhere  between  the  Temple  and  the  Latin  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  so  as  to  admit  of  that  site  being  considered  in 
some  way  exterior  to  the  city.  Josephus,  however,  tells  us  that 
the  third  wall  stretched  from  the  tower  Hippicus  to  the  west 
cloister  of  the  Temple,  passing  the  Xystus.*  Of  this  place  of 
exercise  we  first  hear  as  having  been  built  by  Jason,  in  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,t  *  under  the  tower  itself; '  and 
the  gates  which  led  to  it  from  the  mountain  were  to  the  west 
of  the  Inner  Sanctuary,  so  that  it  must  have  been  north  of  the 
northern  causeway  leading  from  the  Temple  to  Acra. 

Hippicus  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  walls  of  Solomon 
and  of  Agrippa.J  The  only  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
which  Titus  left  standing  was  that  on  the  west  If  this 
coincided,  as  can  hardly  be  doubtful,  with  the  line  of  the 
existing  wall,  the  only  point  which  fulfils  the  stratigraphical 
conditions  stated  by  Josephus  is  the  north-western  salient  of 
the  city  walls,  north  of  the  Jaffa  Gat«;  where  megalithic 
ruins  exist.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  line  of  the 
third  wall  ran  somewhere  between  the  Kalat  al  Jalud,  and 
the  Bab  an  Nazir.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  wall 
built  by  Simon  and  Jonathan,§  during  the  high  priesthood 

♦  Bell.  V.  iv.  3.  t  Mac.  11.  iv.  9-12. 
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of  the  latter, '  in  th%  midst  of  the  city,  to  cut  off  the  market- 
'  place  from  the  garrison ' — that  is  to  say,  between  Sion  and 
Akra,  or  i)ossibIy  round  the  Greek  citadel;  since  the  wall 
built  by  David,  as  we  have  seen,^  included  the  latter  quarter. 
From  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem  it  is  easy 
to  recognise  the  four  hills  described  by  Josephus.  Moriah, 
the  mountain  of  the  Temple,  is  at  once  unmistakeable ;  sur- 
rounded as  it  yet  is  by  its  colossal  wall,  and  covering  a  space 
which,  if  it  were  quite  rectangular,  would  measure  some  320 
yards  from  east  to  west,  and  527  yards  from  north  to  south.  The 
summit,  the  Sacred  Rock,  is  2,440  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  To  the  south-west  of  this  Great  Altar  Moun- 
tain lies  the  elliptical  Hill  of  Sion,  with  its  scarped  defences. 
Josephus  speaks  of  its  height  as  dominating  Moriah ;  and  the 
level  gives  it  as  110  feet  above  the  Sakrah.  The  contour  of 
the  third  hill,  Akra,  west  of  the  Temple  and  north  of  Sion, 
is  much  disguised  by  the  enormous  mass  of  rubbish  which 
has  choked  the  ravines  and  city  ditch.  We  are  told  by 
Josephus  that  its  summit  originally  overlooked  the  Temple, 
but  tbat  it  was  reduced  by  Simon  Maccabeus.  It  is  at 
present  66  feet  above  the  Sakrah,  or  2,506  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean;  but  it  is  generally  raised  by  debris,  which, 
in  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  fill  a  depth  of  from  60  to  90  feet. 
It  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  Lightfoot,  whose  very  few  errors 
have  been  implicitly  adopted  by  writers  who  have  neither  his 
learning  nor  his  candour,  speaks  of  Sion  as  north  of  the 
Temple.  But  in  the  same  breath  he  laments  the  want  of 
a  map  ;  and  admits  that  he  draws  the  inference  only  from  the 
second  verse  of  the  48th  Psalm ;  which,  if  it  have  any  topo- 
graphical reference  at  all,  bears,  with  more  propriety,  an 
opposite  sense. 

On  the  site  of  Bezetha,  the  fourth  and  northernmost  hill, 
little  exploration  has  been  attempted.  Less  rubbish  is  to  be 
encountered  here  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city ;  as  the 
demolition  effected  by  Pompey  and  by  Titus  had  not  here 
been  preceded  by  the  ruthless  ravages  of  the  Chaldeans.  At 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  area  old  foundations  exist.  It 
was  at  the  north-west  angle,  the  wall  of  Agrippa,  that  the 
tower  Psephinus  was  situated,  over  against  Hippicus.  The 
level  at  this  spot  is  2,564  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  At 
the  parallel  salient  of  the  present  wall  it  is  2,581  feet. 

The  identification  of  the  four  hills  on  which  lay  the  Jeru- 
salem of  the  Idumean  kings  leads  to  that  of  the  gates  men- 
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tioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the  •works  of  Josephus. 
These  eates  form  three  distinct  ^*oup8  or  categories ;  'being 
those  of  the  City,  of  the  Mountam  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
Sanctuary,  or  inner  courts  of  the  Temple.  Of  the  six  exist- 
ing gates  of  the  city  three  only  can  be  identified  with  as 
many  out  of  the  seven  of  Herodian  Jerusalem.  The  Sheep 
Gate,  the  Pish  Gate,  and  the  Western  Gate  (whether  it  was 
the  Porta  Vetus  or  the  Porta  Ephraim\  are  now  known  as 
the  St.  Stephen's,  the  Damascus,  and  the  Jaffa  Gates.  The 
Bab  as  Zanir6,  or  Gate  of  Herod,  now  closed,  tells  of  its 
date  by  its  title,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  writers. 
The  two  gates  in  the  present  south  wall,  which  is  built  far 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  defence  of  Sion,  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Valley  Gate,  the  Dung  Gate,  and  the  Gate  of  the 
Fountain,  of  the  wall  of  Nehemiah ;  the  exact  sites  of  which  will 
be,  no  doubt,  fixed  when  funds  are  forthcoming  to  allow  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  survey,  according  to  the  siinple  but  exhaustive 
project  drawn  up  by  Lieutenant  Conder.  Eighteen  gates  or 
entrances,  open  or  closed,  exist  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Noble 
Sanctuary.  Of  these  Gates  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House 
the  Talmud  specifies  five.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  specially  referred  to  as  being  approached  by  bridges.  On 
the  western  side  the  only  double  gate  is  still  thus  approached. 
On  the  eastern  side  Maimonides  ^  states  that  this  was  the 
cose.  On  the  south  and  north  the  inclination  of  the  ground 
is  such  as  to  have  rendered  some  such  expedient  necessary. 
Through  the  eastern  gate,  over  the  arched  causeway,  the 
Talmud  t  describes  the  procession  of  the  high  priest  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer.  There  is 
no  ground  for  hesitation  in  identifying  the  only  eastern  gate 
of  the  Haram,  the  Golden  Gate.  Its  antiquity  is  proved 
by 'the  exact  interval  it  occupies  in  the  wall,  as  well  as  by 
megalithic  remains;  dn  spite  of  the  later  Boman  work  which 
has  been  visibly  patched  on  .to  it.  It  is^  referred  to  in  the 
Bible  under  difiterent  names ;  as  the  Gate  Miphkad,  the  Gate 
of  Judgment,  and  the  Gate  behind  the  Guard.  It  is  the 
Porta '  CustodiiB  of  Jerome ;  and  has  been  an  important  feature 
of  the  Temple  ^system  from  the  very  first 

On  thesouili  wall  some  of  the  original  megalithic  work  of 
the  two  Huldah  or  *  Weasel.'  Gate8>*one  of  which  is  triple 
and  the  other  doable,  is  yet  in  siltu  -  Their  Jbevel  .is  that  of 
the <jreat  Coune  hereafter  to.be  described.  The  adit  fronr  the 
triple  gate  leads  to  the  Water  Gate  of  the  Inner  Sanctuary ; 
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ihrough  which  the  pfiests  bore  water,  drawn  from  Siloe,  In  a 
golden  ye&sel^  to  pour  out  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
The  quaint  name  of  Solomon's  Stables,  which  is  attached  to 
the  substructure  of  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Haram,  and 
the  extraordinary  width  of  the  gateway,  are  among  the  cir- 
cumstances which  enable  us  to  identify  the  triple  gate  with  the 
Porta  Equorum^fix  Horse  Gate.  Through  the  double  Huldah 
Gate  a  line  drawn  to  the  north  crosses  the  site  of  the  Great 
Altar,  and  then  marks  the  centre  of  a  partially  explored 
crypt,  or  subterranean  gallery ;  of  which  Josephus  speaks  as 
aflbrding  a  communication  between  Antonia  and  the  Inner 
Temple. 

On  the  west,  the  double  gate  Kipunus,  of  the  Talmud,^ 
is  referred  to  by  Josephus,t  as  leading  to  Akra.  The  arch, 
yet  existing,  is  probably  a  Roman  restoration ;  ancient  piers 
esist  below  the  surface.  '  Over  this  arch  yet  runs  the  aque- 
duetj  by  which,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  water 
was  brought  from  Etam  to  supply  the  brazen  laver.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  '  High  Gate  of  the  House  of  the 
*  Lord,'  which  was  rebuilt  by  King  Jotham.  Symmetrically 
disposed  with  this  causewayed  gate  is  one  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  '  Iron  Gate ; '  and  thus  recalls  the  memory  of 
Peter's  escape  from  prison.  At  the  south,  the  remains  of 
a  second  bridge,  central  to  the  Boyal  Cloister,  and  leading 
to  the  vertical  scarp  of  Sion,  show  the  position  of  the  Ascenstus 
domtu  David  of  the  Book  of  Xehemiah.  Between  these  two 
causewayed  gates,  and  spaced  at  a  symmetric  interval,  is  the 
Bab  al  Magharibe,  or  Prophet's  Gate,  which  appears  to  have 
given  access  from  the  suburbs  to  the  Boyal  Cloister ;  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  four  western  gates  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
In  the  centre  of  the  western  wall,  behind  the  Holy  House,  is 
a  remarkable  group  df  three  gates,  which  appear  to  have  been 
itttoately  connected  with  &e  service  of;  the  Temple — the 
sovdienix  adit,'  pierced  in  the  wall,  probably  serving  for  the 
introduction  of  the  lambs  for  the  continual  offering ;  six  of 
which  were  always  kept  in  a  chamber  at  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  Sanctuary. 

North  of  the  Iron  Gtite  further  exploration  is  necessary. 
lliree  gates  on  the  western  wall  were  probably  connected  with 
the  defences  of  Antonia.  *  On  thcnorth  the  name  of  the  Gate 
Tadi^t  or  Obscurity,  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  Bab  al 
Atm ;  but  the  exact  position  of  the  ancient  gate,  its  vestibule 
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-and  adit,  have  yet  to  be  discovered.  This  gate  alone  bad 
a  pediment  or  inclined  architrave,  all  the  others  having  flat  lin- 
tels ;  the  gigantic  blocks  of  which  are  in  several  places  visible.* 
The  intimation  given  in  the  Bible  of  the  connexion  of  that 
^ate  with  idolatrous  worship  should  stimulate  the.  explorers. 

Of  the  remaining  gates  on  the  north  wall ;  the  nine-chambered 
crypt  that  probably  underlay  one  of  the  comer  towers  of  the 
castle  of  Antonia,  and  the  two  pairs  of  twin  tunnels  which  may 
possibly  afford  traces  of  the  engineering  attacks  by  Pompey  and 
t)y  Titus  on  that  fortification,  it  is  premature  yet  to  speak.  The 
north-east  angle  of  the  Haram  is  the  only  one  not  equidistant 
from  the  centre  line.  The  now  projecting  tower  is  not  indi- 
cated in  the  plan  of  the  foundfttion,  which  runs  on  straight  to  a 
j)oint  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  as  the  other  angles, 
where  the  masonry  changes  its  character.f  We  conclude  that 
the  original  plan  of  the  Sanctuary  has  here  been  modified,  to 
which  fact  Josephus  refers ;  probably  to  give  accommodation 
to  the  Birket  Tsrail.     Further  exploration  is  here  requisite. 

The  area  within  the  great  wall  of  the  Sanctuary  is  irregular 
or  level,  partially  covered  with  grass,  and  dotted  with  a  few 
trees.  Numerous  little  houses  or  chambers  arc  there,  in  an 
order  by  no  means  regular.  Near  the  centre  of  the  area  is 
the  paved  platform,  partly  walled,  partly  rock-hewn,  on  which 
stands  the  famous  mosque  built  by  the  Cali{)h  Abd  el  Melek 
to  replace  the  original  structure  reared  by  Omar  over  the 
Praying-place  of  the  great  Prophets.  The  effect  of  the 
t^ontrast  from  the  bright  light  without,  to  the  enormous,  dark, 
gloomy  building,  dimly  lighted  with  the  most  glorious  stained 
glass,  is  more  imposing  than  that  of  York,  of  Westminster, 
or  of  Seville.  Pillars  of  the  richest  marble,  but  of  every 
conceivable  diameter  and  style  of  capital,  the  spoils  of  various 
ruined  buildings,  suppoi-t  the  great  dome ;  covered  with  mosaics, 
arabesques,  inscriptions,  and  gilding  to  the  very  top,  just 
dimly  gleaming  out  of  the  darkness.  Beneath,  a  canopy  of 
bright  silk  hangs  over  the  dusty  rock  of  the  Sakrah.f 

*  Ez.  viii.  5. 
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\  The  best  description  of  the  Sakrah  ia  to  be  found  in  M.  de  Vogue's 
'  figliaes  de  la  Terre  Sainte/  p.  279.  He  states  that  this  venerable 
memorial  fills  the  centre  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  rising  from  three  to 
%\K  feet  above  the  pavement.  The  irregular  hollow  or  cavern  at  the 
south-east  end  of  it  identifies  it  with  the  *  lapis  pertusus  *  of  Constan- 
tine  ;  and  the  profound  veneration  with  which  this  rock  is  regarded  by 
.lews  and  Mahometans  is  probably  a  tradition  connecting  it  with  the 
Temple. 
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No  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  can  appeal  more 
powerfully  to  the  imagination  than  the  Great  Altar  Mountain 
of  Moriah :  no  place  is  so  luminous  in  historic  association. 
It  is  the  very  mooring-stone  of  monotheistic  faith.  On  the 
rocky  crest  of  its  lofty  summit,  in  the  belief  alike  of  the  Jew^ 
the  Christian,  and  the  Moslem,  the  veil  that  shrouds  the 
invisible  world  has  been  most  often  and  most  evidently  raised. 
Here,  according  to  the  oral  tradition  handed  down  by  eighty- 
eight  successive  occupants  of  the  dignity  of  high  priest,  the 
common  ancestor  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes  laid  the  wood  in 
order  for  the  meditated  sacrifice  of  his  son.  Here  the  shepherd 
who  won  the  throne  on  which^  as  reigning  over  an  undivided 
people,  only  three  kings  sat,  saw  the  angel  stand  between  the 
earth  and  the  heaven,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand 
stretched  out  over  Jerusalem.  Here  was  believed  to  dwelli 
at  least  for  the  423  years  of  the  first  Temple,  if  not  for  the 
full  millennium  during  which  sacrifice  was  offered  on  the  altar^ 
the  shadow  of  the  cloud  and  the  glory  of  the  Shekina,  and  to 
whisper  the  small. still  voice  of  the  Bath  Col.  Here,  again, 
according  to  a  second  group  of  sacred  traditions,  to  the  priest 
Zacharias,  at  the  Feast  of  Lights  in  the  35th  year  of  Herod  the 
Great  (when  the  course  of  Abia  was  in  attendance),  appeared 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of 
incense.  In  one  of  the  numerous  chambers  within  that  colossal 
wall,  sat  the  divine  Child^  in  the  midst  of  the  elders  of  the 
Sanhedrim^  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions. 
Under  the  Koyal  Cloister,  cresting  the  great  southern  wall, 
twenty  years  later,  the  Son  of  Mary  walked  in  the  winter, 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Pedication.  Here,  again,  in  the  belief  of 
the  present  guardians  of  the  Sanctuary,  from  the  very  place 
where  Abraham,  and  David,  and  Solomon  had  prayed,  the 
great  Arabian  prophet  took  his  upward  journey,  in  a  vision 
more  momentous  to  the  world  than  either  of  those  in  which 
Isaiah,  Amos,  and  Ezekiel  had  been  rapt  to  the  same  place. 
No  spot  so  consecrated  by  sacred  legend  exists  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

The  skill,  the  art,  the  mighty  toil,  that  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  adornment,  and  to  the  desecration,  of  this  most 
ancient  place  of  worship,  have  been  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude. The  grandest  legacy  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  the  Great 
Pyramid,  demanded,  indeed,  a  larger  amount  of  naked  human 
labour ;  but  in  Moriah  there  is  a  compulsion  of  the  features 
of  Nature' herself  to  the  service  of  the  builder.  In  actual 
bulk,  the  Great  Pyramid  is  to  the  Temple  rock  as  five  to 
nine,  if  w^e  descend  but  as  far  as  the  sills  of  the  five  double 
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gates  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House.  If  we  oarrj  the  com- 
parison down  to  the  level  at  which  the  lowest  foundation  <A 
the  walls  is  inlaid  in  the  rock  at  the  angles  of  the  enclosure^ 
the  bulk  is  three  times  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The 
cubic  contents  of  the  mason's  work  may  not  amount  to  a 
tenth  part  of  that  piled  up  by  Souphis.  But  the  hill  has 
been  honeycombed  with  chambers  and  galleries ;  and  the  de- 
clining part  to  the  south  covered  with  vaults  and  arches^  to 
which  Gizeh  can  show  no  parallel.  No  merely  artificial 
structure  could  have  so  successfully  resisted  the  resolute 
efforts  of  the  two  greatest  military  nations  of  the  ancient 
world  to  destroy  its  existence  and  to  obliterate  its  memory. 
No  other  monument,  long  surviving  the  era  of  Asiatic  and 
Italian  power,  can  ever,  like  the  Noble  Sanctuary,  mark  by 
its  very  ruins  the  successive  periods  of  its  glory  and  its  fall. 

If  we  regard  not  so  much  the  evidence  of  the  labour  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  Temple  as  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind 
by  its  apparent  magnitude,  we  may  suggest  the  following  com- 
parisons :  The  length  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Sanctuary  is 
rather  more  than  double  that  of  one  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
Its  height,  from  the  foundation  on  the  rock  at  the  south,  and 
near  the  northern  angles,  was  nearly  a  third  of  that  of  the 
Egyptian  structure.  If  to  this  great  height  of  152  feet  of 
solid  wall  be  added  the  descent  of  114  feet  to  the  bed  of  the 
Kedron,  and  the  further  elevation  of  160  feet  attained  by  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Temple  porch,  we  have  a  total  height  of  426 
feet,  which  is  only  59  feet  less  than  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
The  area  of  the  face  of  the  eastern  wall  is  more  than  double 
that  of  one  side  of  the  pyramid.  Thus  the  magnitude  of 
the  Noble  Sanctuary  of  Jerusalem  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  temple  in  the  world.  Two  amphitheatres  of  the 
size  of  the  Coliseum  would  have  stood  within  its  colossal  girdle, 
and  left  room  to  spare.  The  Coliseum  is  said  to  have  seated 
87,000  spectators,  and  accommodated  22,000  more  in  its  arena 
and  passages.  For  such  a  number  to  have  been  crammed 
within  its  circle,  the  space  for  each  person  must  have  been 
limited  to  17  inches  by  20  inches.  Allowing  2  cubits  each 
way,  or  4  square  cubits,  for  each  worshipper,  in  the  Temple, 
the  Sanctuary  would  have  contained  30,000;  the  Chel,  ex- 
cluding the  Priests'  Court,  26,000  more ;  and  there  would  yet 
have  been  room  in  the  Great  Court  and  the  cloisters  to  make 
the  total  reach  to  more  than  210,000. 

The  walls  of  the  Sanctuary  do  not  bear  the  primary  cha- 
racteristic of  fortifications.  They  have,  with  an  exception  to 
be  noticed,  neither  salient  angles  nor  projecting  towers.    Their 
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ooorsB.lias  been  determined^  as  we  shall -fihow^  by  the  most 
precise  linear  measurement.  The  oblique  lines  of  the  interior 
platform  (into  the  reason  for  which  we  shall  presently  inquire) 
are  characterised,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  a  want  of  paral- 
lelism to  the  exterior  walls.  But  the  depth  of  the  Kedron 
ravine  has  also  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  architect. 
The  loftiest  portions  of  the  wall,  at  the  south-east  angle,  and 
towards  the  northern  extremity,  are  laid  on  foundations  in  the 
rock  approximately  level,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also 
with  that  of  the  south-west  angle,  which  alone  is  rectangular. 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  an  irregularity,  at  first  very  per- 
plexing, furnishes  a  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  thoughtful 
accuracy  that  superintended  the  execution  of  the  original 
design. 

Without  the  area  of  the  Noble  Sanctuary  but  little  trace  of 
the  principal  buildings  of  ancient  Jerusalem  has  been  discovered. 
We  have  yet  to  seek  for  the  foundations  of  the  royal  palaces,  of 
the  Xystus,  and  of  the  monument  of  the  High  Priest  John. 
The  tombs  of  David  and  of  the  ten  of  his  descendants  who 
were  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres  of  Sion  may  even  yet 
remain  unrifled,  if  they  were  concealed  as  carefully  as  we  are 
told  by  Josephus  was  the  case.  Of  the  aqueducts,  one,  the 
low-level  line,  is  yet  in  a  state  to  supply  water  to  the  Haram. 
A  second  has  been  traced,  in  sections,  to  near  the  Jaffa  Gate 
but  has  not  yet  been  identified  within  the  city.  A  third, 
entering  the  precincts  near  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  thus  cor- 
responding to  '  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of 
'  the  fuller's  field '  of  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  appears  to  have 
been  disused  at  least  since  the  time  of  Herod.  Its  course  has 
been  traced  by  the  west  wall  of  the  Sanctuary,  till  it  falls  into 
the  present  sewer.  A  remarkable  rock-cut  passage  con- 
nect^ with  the  Pool  of  Siloam  ajppears,  according  to  Captain 
Warren^s  account,  to  be  yet  unfinished.  The  introduction  of 
STphon-formed  conduits,  causing  an  intermittent  fiow  of  the 
water,  is  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  ancient  hydraulic 
sjstem. 

The  masonry  of  the  Sanctuary  wall  has  been  examined  by 
Captain  Warren  in  twelve  separate  places.  It  is  tedious  to 
trace  in  detail  so  many  minute  observations,  the  combined 
result  of  which  is  nowhere  grasped.  But  the  labour  brings 
with  it  a  reward  of  adequate  value. 

The  ancient  law — for  reasons  into  which  the  criticism  of 
the  nineteenth  century  does  not  care  to  inquire — ^forbade  at 
the  same  time  the  erection  of  an  altar  of  hewn  stone,  and  the 
tonsure  or  mutilation  of  the  priest     A  great  unwritten  tradi- 
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tion^  yet  alive  among  us,  commemorates  the  fact  that  neither 
hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  was  heard  in  the  House 
of  the  Lord  while  it  was  in  building.  The  discovery  of  the 
quarry  marks  of  the  Phoenician  masons  on  the  foundation 
courses  of  the  great  eastern  wall  of  the  mountain,  shows  that 
this  reverent  provision  was  applied  by  King  Solomon  to  the 
entire  enclosure.  Letters  so  ancient  that  they  appear  to  be 
the  common  progenitors  of  the  Greek,  the  Samaritan,  and  the 
square  Chaldean  characters,  still  designate,  after  a  lapse  of 
2,875  years,  the  course  for  which  more  than  one  stone  was 
hewn,  and  in  which  it  is  still  found.  Beth  occurs  on  the  stone 
of  the  second  course,  Daleth  on  the  fourth,  and  a  numeral  5 
on  the  fifth.  The  skill  of  experts  has  been  called  in  ta 
identify  the  letters ;  but  their  unmistakeable  purport  has  not 
before  been  pointed  out.  At  various  places  on  each  wall 
(with  the  exception  of  the  unexplored  northern  line),  from 
the  north-east  angle  round  to  the  middle  of  the  western  wall, 
the  same  notable  indication  has  been  distinctly  found.  One,  or 
more,  of  the  foundation  courses,  especially  where  these  are  on 
the  lowest  level,  consists  of  stones  drafted  round  the  edges,  and 
fair-dressed  within  the  draft.  Above  these  courses  occur 
others,  also  of  drafted  masonry,  but  of  a  different  appearance. 
Some  are  much  worn.  Some  appear  to  have  been  reversed, 
the  under  side  being  more  worn  than  the  upper.  Others  are 
carefully  drafted,  and  admirably  fitted ;  but  within  the  draft 
the  face  is  rough,  projecting,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  20 
inches  beyond  the  fair-work.  In  some  occur  cubical  pro- 
jections, or  hollows  of  corresponding  form. 

In  all  these  phenomena  we  recognise  the  proofs  of  re- 
building with  old  materials.  Where  the  stones  are  worn, 
especially  where  most  worn  on  the  under  side,  the  justice  of 
the  remark  is  self-evident.  Where  the  face  projects,  we  con- 
ceive that  the  block  had  its  arrises  destroyed  by  the  violence 
of  the  overthrow.  The  rebuilder,  finding  a  stone  otherwise 
available,  cut  back  the  draft,  until  he  had  a  fair  arris  all  round, 
but  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  remove  the  face  in  cases  where 
he  knew  that  the  work  would  be  buried  by  the  debris  of  the 
first  demolition,  which  averages  the  depth  of  25  feet.  Thus 
we  have,  with  a  probability  which,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
mason,  amounts  to  certainty,  the  marks  of  the  original  work 
of  Solomon,  of  the  furious  and  unrelenting  destruction  effected 
by  the  Chaldeans,  and  of  the  hasty  rebuilding  by  Nehemiah. 
And  the  mortices  and  tenons  which,  in  the  uncemented  work 
of  the  founder,  bound  stone  to  stone,  are  left  apparent,  at 
times,  on  the  face  of  the  work  of  the  restorer,  who  often  reset 
a  block  at  right  angles  to  its  former  position  in  the  walL 
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In  the  superimposed  pavements,  separated  from  one  another 
by  25  feet  of  debris^  and  of  which  the  lower  covers  a  second 
2d  feet  of  sunilar  material,  we  have  the  marks  of  a  first  resto- 
ration, after  the  Chaldean  storm,  and  of  a  second  after  that  by 
the  Komans.  And  in  one  place,  at  the  south-west  angle,  under 
the  site  of  the  arched  causeway  that  led  from  the  Temple  to 
the  palace,  we  find  the  joggled  (or  morticed)  voussoirs  of  the 
Arch  of  Solomon  at  the  very  bottom — the  natural  position,  as 
the  bridge  would  have  been  destroyed  before  the  wall — and 
those  of  the  reconstructed  arch  lying  (under  yet  a  further  depth 
of  25  feet  of  debris)  on  the  lower  pavement.  Are  we  not  jus- 
tified in  speaking  of  these  facts  as  possessing  an  historic  value 
akin  to  that  of  the  geological  record  of  the  earth  ? 

We  have  little  doubt  Uiat  the  entire  history  of  this  unique 
fortress-wall  will  hereafter  become  int'CUigible  in  detail.  No 
work  has  been  pointed  out  in  its  perimeter  which  can  be  identi- 
fied with  that  of  Herod,  at  least  as  existing  in,  situ.  But  the 
account  of  Josephus  by  no  means  implies  that  Herod  rebuilt 
the  outer  wall.  He  rebuilt  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north 
cloisters ;  the  cloisters  and  gates  of  the  inner  !Sanctuary ;  and 
the  Temple.  In  the  absence  of  any  notice  of  demolition  of 
the  fortress-wall  afler  its  rebuilding  by  Simon  the  Just,  there 
is  no  authority  for  asserting  that  the  work  of  Herod  went 
lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  outer  cloisters. 

This  view  of  the  grand  historic  unity  of  the  megalithic 
Sanctuary  waU  is  illustrated  by  notes  of  Captain  Warren.  In 
a  mine  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Haram,  which  opened 
an  unexplained  wall  running  under  the  debris  without,  he  re- 
marked :  *  The  stones  here  are  very  well  dressed,  but  have  a 
'  curious  cracked  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected 
'to  great  heat.'^  Again,  on  reaching  the  Sanctuary  wall 
through  some  vaulting  near  the  arched  causeways  of  the  Gate 
of  Peace,  he  found  '  3ie  drafted  stones  very  black  and  glazed, 
*  apparently  from  the  smoke  of  fires.' f  These  burnt  and 
blackened  stones  occur  in  the  very  spots  where  Josephus 
mentions  two  signal  conflagrations ;  that  of  the  western  cloister, 
purposely  fired  Dy  the  Jews  on  the  eightieth  day  of  the  siege; 
and  that  of  the  north  cloister,  as  far  as  the  east  angle,  built 
over  the  Kedron  valley, '  on  which  account  the  depth  was  fright- 
^  ful,'  which  was  burnt  down  by  the  Romans  on  the  following 
day.t 

It  requires  no  very  profound  degree  of  professional  know- 
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ledge  to  see  that  the  Sakrah,  or  Sacred  Bock^  which  occupies 
the  summit  and  centre  of  the  Great  Altar  Mountain,  nnist 
furnish,  when  rightly  understood,  the  key  to  the  entire  system 
of  the  Temple.  This  portion  of  the  live  rock  rises  some  eight 
feet  above  the  payement  of  the  mosque  which  covers  it.  It  is 
of  an  irregular  form,  stepped  as  if  for  the  reception  of  masonry^ 
and  contains  a  chamber,  into  which  access  is  afforded- by  a 
flight  of  steps.  The  levelling  of  the  mountain  in  some  places, 
its  scarping  in  others,  the  alignment  of  the  faces  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  mosque  now  stands,  the  position  of  the 
steps,  partly  rock-hewn,  the  intermixture  of  masonry  with 
hewn  live  rock,  and  the  direction  of  the  important  crypts,  or 
subterranean  galleries,  are  all  so  many  consistent  portions  of 
one  great  comprehensive  plan.  A  chamber,  25  feet  square, 
hewn  in  this  rock,  does  not  appear  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
main  system  to  which  we  refer.  While  the  lines  of  the  outer 
walls  run  lEipproximately  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west, 
the  aperture  into  this  cave  faces  the  south-east.  Its  plan 
accords  with  the  contours  of  the  rock,  not  with  the  buildings. 
The  cave  itself  is  cemented.  It  returns  in  some-  places  a 
hollow  sound' when  struck;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  we 
know  its  actual  extent  But,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  its 
origin  appears  to  be  foreign  to  that  of  the  Temple.  Its  form 
is  not  that  of  a  tomb,  so  that  its  object^  if  not  ritual,  is.  likely 
to  have  been  industrial  or  domestic.  Its  site,  when  the  city 
was  unbuilt,  must  have  commanded  a  prospect  from  a  consider- 
able distance. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  cavern  itself, 
two  cylindrical  perforations  which  exist,  one  in  its  roof  and  one 
in  its  floor,  are  unlike  anything  known  elsewhere.  So  per- 
fectly suitable  is  the  arrangement,  if  regarded  as  an  air-shaft, 
or  means  of  supplying  a  constant  current  of  air  to  the  grating 
of  the  brazen  altar,  as  to  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  this 
could  have  been  its  site.  On  the  application  of  the  only  test, 
actual  measurement,  to  control  this  hypothesis,  the  facts  that 
result  are  such  as  to  leave  little  doubt,  to  a  draughtsman,  that 
the  idea  is  correct  The  east  face  of  the  Harel,  or  base  of  the 
Great  Altar  of  Solomon,  we.  know  from  the  Talmud,*  bisected 
the  width  of  the  Sanctuary  east  and  west.  That  fact  is  exactly 
consistent  with  the  placing  of  the  altar  on  the  Sakrah.  Not 
only  so,  but  we  obtain  from  this  determination  the  following 
results  of  an  exact  admeasurement  of  the  Haram  and  the  en- 
closed platform.     East  and  west,  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  as 
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rebuilt  by  Herod,  biaeeted  the  Saaetuaiy  },r  the  mean: width  6£ 
the  platform  being  exactly  half  of  the  ;meaa  width  of  the 
Haram.  North  and  souths  the  perforation  in  the  Sakrah  is 
equidistant  from  the  walls  of  the  Haram.  -  The  Court  of.  the 
Priests  forms  one-third  of  the  length  oi  the  platforiar  The 
platform  is  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  Haram.  These  pro* 
portions  are  not  approximate^  but  exact.  Thus,  the  Court  of 
the  Priests  forms  exactly  oi^e-eixth  of  the  area  of  the  Sanctuary^ 
which  we  identify  with  the  platform;  and. the  Sanctuary  is 
exactly  onensixth  of  the  area  of  the  entire  Mountain  of  the 
House.*^  These  dimenaionB  may  be  verified  by  any  draughts- 
man on  tlie  Ordnance  map.  They  admit  of  but  one  explana- 
tion. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  rabbinical  writers  as  a  matter  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  miracle  that,  during  the  whole  con** 
tinuance  of  the  first  Temple,  not  only  were  the  three  fires 
that  burned  day  and  night  on  the  hefirth  of  the  Great- Altar, 
unextinguished,  but  that,  whatever  wqs  t^  weather  or  th€^ 
current  of  the  wind,  the  smoke  always  rose  s^aight  towards 
heaven.     From  the  distant  hills  of  Palestine  that  perpetual 
smoke-column  must  have  been,  visible,  ever  ascendmg  as  if 
fixun  an  unslumberii^  volcano ;.  deepening  into  thick  blackness 
on  the  days  of  gteat  sacrifices,  but  never  absent,  never  extinct; 
the  gilded  pinnacle  of  the  porch  reflecting^  in  the  darkness  of 
nighty  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  tbrazen  hearth.     A  cloud  and  a. 
smoke  by  day,  in  the  langu^e  of  the  prophet,  and  the  shining, 
of  a  flaming  fire  by  night,  the  glory  and  the  defence  of  Sion.  ,. 
The    Arabian    prophet,    whose    most    remarkable    vision 
hovers  above  the  liow  altarleB^  Sakrab,  tells  us  how  the  wizard 
founder  of  the  Temple  bade  a  fountain  of  molten  brass  to 
flow  for  the  service,  of  bissupednatural  workmen.f   He  tells  us 
how,  feeling  his  end  draw  near,  that  wise  sovereign  so  steadied 
his  form,  leaning  on  his  ^  staff,  .that  his  death  was  unperceiyed*, 
For  a  full  year  aj%er  the  sqmJI  -  of  Solomon  ha4  taken  its  flighty 
the  awed  and  obedient,  genii  toiled  o^,  ^nd  it  was  not  untU  a, 
creeping  thin^  of  ijbet  easdh,  gnawing  in  twain  the  staff  of  the^ 
king,  betrayed  the  secret^  that,  the  posthumous  labour  came  ta 
an  end.    In  the  language  of  the  western  world,  and  of  the^ 
nineteenth  century,  we  may  say  that  a  royal  and  crownea. 
eogineer,  more  loagiiificent:  than  Napoleon^  and  more  subtle 
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than  Souphis^  knew  how  to  feed  the  constant  up*draught  of 
his  altar  by  a  simple  and  effective  arrangement,  on  which 
neither  James  Watt  nor  Isambard  Brunei  could  have  im- 
proved. On  the  return  from  the  captivity 5  an  altar  built 
solid  with  unhewn  stones,  was  substituted  for  the  brazen 
hearth  of  King  Solomon.  But  the  light  of  the  Shekina  never 
rested  on  the  second  Temple,  or  on  the  altar  that  had  been 
kindled  by  sparks  struck  from  flint.  Even  in  that  removal  of 
Solomon's  altar  by  King  Ahaz,  which  was  the  prelude  to  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  periods  (almost  passed  over  in  silence  by 
the  sacred  writers)  of  Jewish  history,  the  brazen  hearth  was 
still  maintained  for  the  king  ^  to  inquire  by.'  King  Josiah 
restored  the  original  order  of  the  Sanctuary,  after  the  innova- 
tions by  Manasseh;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Hezekiah 
removed  the  unauthorised  work  of  his  own  father,  in  whose 
time  the  lamp  of  the  Temple,  and  probably  the  fire  of  the 
altar,  were  extinguished.  To  this  restoration  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah  may  refer. 

A  further  question  remains  which  we  believe^  also,  to  be 
altogether  new :  it  is  that  of  the  form  of  the  courts  of  the 
Temple.  In  every  attempt  at  delineation,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  Sanctuary  occupied  a  square.  But  the  existing  plat- 
form, on  which  stands  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  neither  square 
nor  rectangular.  The  first  cause  of  this  obliquity  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  orientation  of  the  Temple.  The  direction  of  the 
axis  of  a  building  east  and  west,  is  ordinarily  regarded  as 
a  characteristic  of  Christian  ecclesiastical  architecture.  But 
in  ancient  Greece  the  temples  were  built  to  face  the  east. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  Coelo-Syria.  At  Palmyra  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  stands  north  and  south ;  but  it  has  a  principal 
entrance  towards  the  east.  The  Great  Pyramid  faces  the 
cardinal  points,  with  a  slight  variation  of  4'  S5'\  At  Stone- 
henge,  which  appears  to  have  been  so  built  as  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  site,  a  large  stone  yet  marks  the  point  of 
sunrise  at  the  summer  solstice,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  The  directions  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Tabernacle,  regard  the  cardinal  points. 
The  oral  law  enjoined  that  all  beds  should  be  placed  north 
and  south,  and  not  east  and  west.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
expected,  a  priori^  that  King  Solomon  would  have  adopted 
some  precise  rule  for  the  orientation  of  his  unrivalled  Temple. 
The  actual  alignment  of  the  east  face  of  the  platform  coin- 
cides vrith  the  meridian  as  exactly  as  can  be  determined  from 
the  Ordnance  map.  This  meridian  line,  if  prolonged,  accu- 
rately bisects  the  south  wall  of  the  mountain.    The  centre  lipe 
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drawn  through  the  central  western  gate  of  the  mountain^  the 
perforation  of  the  Sakrah,  and  the  great  eastern  gate  of  the 
platform,  subtends  an  angle  of  79°  51'  with  the  meridian,  gi^ii^g 
a  direction  10°  9'  north  of  east. 

The  date  given  in  the  English  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  for  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  is  the  second  of 
Zif,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon.  According  to  the  Jewish 
calendar,  it  was  on  the  seventh  of  Zif.  The  amplitude  of 
sunrise  on  that  day  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  tables  which 
ve  have  always  found  accurately  to  explain  the  Hebrew 
dates,  was  10°  48'  30^'  north  of  east.  But  something  like  a 
degree  would  be  lost  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Without  a  special  observation,  both  of  the  point 
taken  as  normal  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  of  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  Olivet  ndge»  it  is  impossible  to  speak  more 
accurately.  As  it  is,  the  correspondence  is  so  close  that  there 
can  be  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  sunrise  line,  on  the  day  of 
tbe  foundation  of  the  Temple,  determined  the  orientation  of 
the  Holy  House,  while  the  meridian  determined  the  face  of  the 
platform.  The  western  wall  of  the  Sanctuary  was  traced 
square  to  the  sunrise  line;  and  the  line  through  the  double 
Huldah  Gate,  the  Great  Altar,  and  the  subterranean  gallery  to 
the  north,  runs  parallel  to  the  western  wall. 

We  are  thus  justified  in  stating  that  in  the  alignment  of  the 
rock-hewn  scarps  and  colossal  masonry  of  the  Sanctuary  and 
the  enclosing  mountain.  King  Solomon  not  only  formed  a 
record,  more  durable  than  brass,  of  the  grand  unity  of  his 
original  design,  but  further  calendared,  to  all  future  time,  the 
very  year  and  day  of  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  House.  That 
day,  in  the  year  in  question,  feU  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
To  trace  such  long-hidden  characters  of  the  wisdom.wbich  is 
proverbial  in  the  East,  is  a  pursuit  unusually  fascinating  to  the 
imagination.  But  it  is  not  the  imagination  which  supplies  the 
facts.  They  lie  patent  on  the  face  of  the  Ordnance  survey. 
It  is  to  the  methodic  application  of  the  ordinary  science  of  the 
engineer  that  every  step  in  our  path  is  due.  The  results, 
however  startling,  are  certain,  definite,  and  in  natural  sequence. 
We  ask  the  company  of  our  readers  for  yet  a  few  steps 
further. 

The  contour  of  the  live  rock  of  Mount  Moriah,  levelled  on 
its  summit,  and  scarped  and  walled  around  the  sides  of  its 
<9tmning  platform,  when  the  dimensions  are  compared  with 
the  numerous  details  preserved  by  the  great  writers  of  the 
Mishna  and  the  Tosaphtoth,  enables  us  to  determine  the  dis- 
tribation  of  the  Sanctuary,  or  inner  courts  of  the  Temple  of 
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Solomon,  with  a  precisioii  hitherto  unattempted.  There  remaiiiB 
an  entirely  independent  source  of  verification.  It  is  sapplied 
by  the  crjrpts,  or  subterranean  passages^  ivhich  have  beeti^  as 
yet,  but  very  partiaUy  identified. 

It  is  matter  of  long  tradition  that  the  Temple  momitaui  was 
pierced^  and  honeycombed  by  secret  passages.  Several  are 
distinctly  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  in  different  tracts  of  the 
Talmud.  Others  are  inferentially  referred  to.  In  the  survey 
by  Captain  Wilson,  which  in  the  first  instance  had  reference 
to  the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem,  every  subterranean  chamber 
observed  in  the  mountain  was  regarded  as  a  tank  or  cistern. 
Among  the  vaults  to  the  south  of  the  Haram  may  be  identified 
the  great  internal  reservoir  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  the  high  priest  Simon  roofed  over  with  brazen 
plates.  The  aqueduct  which,  according  to  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  brought  water  from  Etam  for  the  supply  of  the 
brazen  laver  of  King  Solomon,  yet  enters  the  Sanctuary  over 
the  causeway  of  the  gate  Eapnnus.  But  much  has  been  dis- 
covered which  can  in  no  intelligible  manner  be  oonnected  with 
hydraulic  purposes.  And  when  we  compare  some  of  the  de«- 
ttnls  already  ascertained  with  the  statements  contained  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  the  result,  if  only  partially  ascer- 
tained, is  indubitable  as  to  its  bearing. 

In  a  direct  line  with  the  long  adit  of  the  double  Huldah 
Gate,  under  the  northern  part  of  the  platform.  Captain  Warren 
has  traced  for  130  feet  a  tunnel  24  feet  wide,  the  floor  of  which 
is  some  30  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  wall.  It  is  partly 
hewn,  and  partly  walled,  and  roofed  with  a  s^mental  arch* 
^  There  was  an  occult  passage  built  for  the  king,'  says  Josephus. 
^  It  led  from  Antonia  to  the  Inner  Temple  at  its  eastern  gate 
*  •  m  •  .  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  a  subterranean 
ascent  to  the  Temple.'^  Further  exploration  will  show  whether 
these  two  descriptions  refer  to  the  same  excavation. 

A  second  gallery  has  been  discovered  by  Captain  Warren, 
partly  excavated  in  rock,  partly  built,  lying  along  the  north 
edge  of  the  platform.  Its  width  is  18  feet.  It  has  been  traced 
for  only  70  feet,  where  the  passage  is  stepped  with  rubbish.  It 
is  on  the  level  of  the  former  passage^  with  which  no  doubt  it 
communicates,  and  it  bears  every  sign  of  having  been  a  crypt 
to  the  north  cloister  of  the  Sanctuary. 

Again  the  Talmud  f  states  ihsX  in  the  norili-west  chamber 
of  the  house  Moked  wasa  descent  leading  to  the  House  of.  Bap- 
tism.   Thvoogh  this  the  priest,  who  had  ceremonial  need  of  the 
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bathy '  rose  and  went  oat  in  the  gallery  that  ran  under  the  .arch, 
*  and  eandles  flamed  on  either  side  until  he  oame  to  the  Hoose  of 
'  Baptism.'  A  partially  explored  crypt,  connected  with  curious 
chambers  under  the  north-west  part  of  the  platform,  points 
exactly  in  the  direction  of  Beth  Moked,  at  the  south-western 
angle  of  the  Sanctuary* 

A  fourth  member  of  this  unexplored  system  of  subterranean 
communications,  to  the  north  of  the  Water  Gate,  may  have 
been  connected  with  that  part  of  the  ritual  which  directed  the 
pouring  of  water  and  wine  into  the  silver  basins,  with  holes, 
like  nostrils,  at  the  bottom,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  of  which 
we  have  a  minute  account  in  the  Talmud.*  The  accurate 
survey  of  these  remarkable  crypts  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired. 
If  the  Roll  of  the  Law,  which  is  believed  to  be  buried  in  the 
mountain,  should  be  found,  it  will  probably  be  in  the  course  of 
this  exploration.  A  shaft  is  visible  which  lies  under  the  site 
o£  the  three-cubit  gallery  in  the  north  wall  of  the  Holy  House, 
and  which  may  prove  an  important  indication. 

The  Royal  Cloister,  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great  to  the  south 
of  the  great  court  of  the  Temple,  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
most  splendid  features  of  the  whole  series  of  magnificent  works. 
Its  three  walls,  we  are  told  in  the '  Antiquities,'  reached  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  valleys.  The  height  of  its  pavement 
above  the  rock*  hewn  foundations  of  these  two  limiting  walls,  is 
proved  by  shafts  to  have  been  106  feet  at  the  east,  and  180 
feet  at  the  west.  The  central  aisle,  or  nave,  in  Herod's  Cloister, 
was  45  feet  wide  and  100  feet  high.t  The  side  aisles  were 
each  30  feet  wide  and  50  feet  in  height.  It  was  supported  on 
162  columns,  27  feet  high,  with  spiral  bases,  and  of  such  a 
diameter  that  it  took  three  men  to  encircle  them  with  their 
arms.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  aggregate  width  of  105  feet 
was  measured  in  the  clear,  or  frpm  centre  to  centre  of  the 
columns.  But  if  we  take,  as  appears  natural,  the  centre  of  the 
arch  which  led  from  this  great  cloister  to  the  scarp  of  Zion, 
and  of  which  the  springing  course  and.  the  bottom  of  the  >firBt 
pieiB  are  in  situ^  as  indicating  the  centre  line  of  the  cloisters, 
the  extreme  width  was  129  feet.  In  the  adits  of  the  Huldah 
Gates  yet  remain  bases  and  blocks  of  megalithic  masonry  that 
suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  total  width  of  the  original 
cloister  of  Solomon,  including  walls,  piers,  and  columns,  was 
91  cubits,. or  121  feet  4  inches..  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
speaking  o£  Herod's  Cloister,  Josephua  iises  the  foreign,  dimen- 
non  of  the  foot,  instead  of  his  usual  unit,  of  th^  pubitj      , ,, 

•  Snecah,  iv.  9.  '    f  Ant.  XV/iT  5. '^  -  -•— 

)  In  order  to  understand  the  explanation  which  the  detculs  contained 
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The  roof  of  this  magnificent  work  was  of  carved  cedar,  frag- 
ments of  which  9  charred  by  the  fire  kindled  in  the  Roman 
siege,  have  been  recovered  from  beneath  the  enormous  mass  of 
debris  that  hides  the  face  of  the  southern  wall.  Much  difficulty 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  number  of  columns  mentioned  by 
Josephus.  It  is,  palpably,  indivisible  by  four.  It  is  therefore 
worthy,  at  least,  of  inquiry,  whether  it  included  the  pilasters, 
or  engaged  columns,  in  the  southern  wall.  Assuming,  for  the 
moment,  that  it  does  not,  we  find  that  the  number  would  give 
<53  bays,  or  intercolumniations.  It  may  be  said  that  one  num- 
ber is  as  problematical  as  another.  But  we  find  from  the  large 
plan,  that  if  we  provisionally  take  13  cubits,  which  is  the  53rd 
part  of  the  total  length,  as  a  unit  of  measurement,  19  of  these 
moduli  reach  exactly  to  the  eastern  jamb  of  the  double  gate, 
fifteen  more,  thence  to  the  western  jamb  of  the  triple  gate,  and 
a,  second  series  of  nineteen  thence  to  the  wall.  There  seems, 
therefore,  no  room  to  doubt  that  we  have  recovered  the  actual 
modulus  or  unit  of  intercolumniation,  seven  of  which  units 
-give  the  original  width  of  the  Royal  Cloister  of  Solomon. 

We  have  not  space,  while  attempting  to  recover  the  *  lost 
*  word '  of  King  Solomon,  to  enter  into  the  quaint  magic  of 
ihe  Cabbala.  But  all  students  of  the  Hebrew  writings  are 
uware  that  some  important  facts  are  hidden  in  the  obscure 
language  in  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  measure- 
ment of  the- Temple.  The  term  the  *full  reed,  of  6  great 
.^  cubits,'^  and  the  description  of  the  reed  borne  by  the  angel  as 
6  cubits  long,t  by  cubit  and  hand-breadth,  denote  the  use  of 
43ome  dimension  that  differs  from  the  ordinary  ameh  of  16 

in  the  works  of  the  Jewish  writers  may  yield  of  the  Ordnance  survey 
of  the  Noble  Sanctuary,  the  first  requisite  is  the  determination  of  the 
Jewish  cubit.  The  subject  is  one,  confessedly,  of  difficulty.  It  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Talmud,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible,  different  metrical  systems  were  applied  by  the  Jews 
for  different  purposes ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  Jewish 
ameh,  or  cubit,  contained  G  palms,  24  digits,  or  48  barleycorns;  and 
was  the  equivalent  of  16  English  inches.  That  the  apparently  vague 
unit  of  a  barleycorn  agrees  closely  with  the  lowest  dimension  of  Eng- 
lish long  measure,  is  proved  by  the  accurate  accordance  of  certain 
measurements  taken  by  Captain  Warren  with  English  feet  and  inches. 
We  thus  gain  this  important  step ;  that  the  measurements  of  the 
Sanctuary  are  commensurate  with  the  16-inch  cubit.  But  it  is  another 
matter  to  say  what  was  the  actual  imit  there  employed.  That  further 
step  can  only  be  taken  as  the  result  of  a  scientific  examination  of  the 
actual  dimensions  of  the  building. 
,     •  Ez.  xli.  8.  f  Ez.  xl  4. 
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inches.  Again,  the  dimension  applied  to  the  altar,  cor- 
responding to  the  ^  first  measure '  of  the  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles,^ is  a  cabit,  a  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth,  f  The  two 
Hebrew  terms,  the  Tephah  which  contains  4  digits,  and  the 
Zereth  which  contains  12,  appear  to  be  used  indeterminately, 
and  indeed  as  equivalent  to  the  half-cubit,  in  these  passages^ 
The  difficulty  was  one  only  to  be  solved  by  actual  admeasure- 
ment But  when  we  find  that  the  intercolumniation  of  the 
Boysl  Cloister  was  a  space  of  13  cubits,  giving  12  great  cubit& 
of  26  digits  each,  the  matter  becomes  perfectly  clear.  In  actual 
fact,  the  whole  alignment  of  the  Temple,  innei;  and  outer,  has 
been  determined  by  this  definite  unit. 

We  compared,  in  a  former  page,  the  lengths  and  widths  of 
the  courts  of  the  Sanctuary  and  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House. 
It  remains  to  add  that  these  dimensions  are  accurately  deter* 
mined  by  the  above  determined  unit  of  17*4  feet.  The  length 
of  the  platform,  north  and  south,  is  31  intercolumniations ;  that 
of  the  Uaram  is  93.  The  mean  width  of  the  platform  is  half  of 
that  of  the  Haram,  the  alignment  of  the  walls  having  been 
slightly  varied,  so  as  to  give  an  exact  number  of  bays  at  each 
end.  The  gates  of  the  mountain  are  all  situated  at  exact  inter- 
columnar  distances.  The  four  principal  gates  referred  to  in  the 
Middoth  measure  are  exactly  2,  2^,  and  3  units  in  width.  The 
position  of  the  other  gates  is  determined  by  the  same  standard ; 
the  measure  being  taken,  not  to  the  centre,  but  to  the  jamb» 
The  only  dimension  in  the  ancient  work  which  is  less  than  half 
a  bay,  or  6  full  cubits,  occurs  in  the  south  wall,  which  is  53  J 
bays  long.  But  the  reason  for  this  is  manifest.  The  line  of 
the  face  of  the  platform  not  only  bisects  this  wall,  but  bisects 
the  space  between  the  centres  of  the  two  Huldah  Gates.  As 
one  of  these  gates  is  2^  bays  wide,  and  the  other  3,  there  is  a 
difference  of  twice  the  eighth  part  of  a  bay  to  take  into  ac- 
count, which  is  accurately  added  to  the  length  of  the  wall,  and 
of  which  account  is  again  taken  in  the  platform. 

Thus  the  sunrise  Ime,  through  Temple  and  altar,  through, 
the  central  western  gate  of  the  mountain  and  the  great  east 
gate  of  the  Sanctuary,  bisects  the  enclosure  of  the  Haram 
north  and  south ;  while  the  meridian  line,  determining  the  face 
of  the  platform,  bisects  the  southern  wall  of  the  Sanctuary.. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  clearer  proof  of  unity  of  intelli- 
gent design.  And  all  these  walls,  gates,  and  courts  are 
measured  by  this  one  accurate  unit  of  104  inches,  or  its 
double,  208. 


♦  Par.  II.  ill.  3.  f  Ez.  xliii.  13. 
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It  is  not  easy  t6  assign  a  reason  for  the  employment  l)y 
Solomon  of  a  unit  so  unusual^  and  indeed  90  ill-omened,  as  the 
number  13.  It  may,  however,  be  thought  that  as  the  Temple 
was  intended  for  the  worship  of  the  thirteen  tribes,  the  fusion 
of  13  into  12  was  not  without  significance.  But  whatever  be 
the  cause,  of  the  fact  there  is  no  doubt.  So  exact  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  unit  to  the  original  work,  that  the  additions  of 
later  restorers  may  be  detected  by  its  disuse.  The  references 
made  to  it,  besides  those  which  we  have  cited,  are  extremely 
obscure.  Maimonides,  in  his  De  Domo  Selecta,  in  speaking 
of  the  steps  round  the  Inner  Temple,  makes  use  of  the  ex- 
pression '  half  a  pace  of  3  cubits ; '  which  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
reed  of  6  cubits.  But  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  great 
doctors  of  the  Talmud — the  Tanaites  and  the  Amoraim — on 
this  point,  if  indeed  they  possessed  it,  has  been  hidden  under 
the  most  complicated  allusions.  The  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
of  God  was  not  to  be  measured,  the  prophet  was  told,  till  the 
Holy  City  had  been  trodden  underfoot  for  the  appointed  time. 
No  record  of,  no  attempt  at,  such  a  measurement  has  been  made 
until  shortly  before  the  Ordnance  survey  mapped  city  and 
mountain  on  one  unimaginative  sheet  of  paper.  Even  then,  to 
know  what  were  the  ancient  and  proposed  dimensions  of 
Priests'  Court,  and  Sanctuary,  and  mountain,  it  was  necessary 
to  recover  the  measuring-rod  of  Solomon,  or  the  pattern  of 
which  David  his  father,  to  use  the  language  of  St.  Jerome, 
spoke  as  scripta  manii  Domini. 

In  determining  the  exact  alignment  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Mountain  of  the  House,  the  founder  of  the  Temple  took  ac- 
count of  the  local  features  of  the  spot.  The  course  of  the 
deep  ravines  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  side  of  Moriah  con- 
fined within  certain  limits  that  of  the  walls.  The  question  of 
level  has  evidently  been  studiously  considered.  The  foun- 
dation course  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  walls,  at  the  south-east 
angle,  and  near  to  the  angles  at  the  north-east  and  south-west, 
is  approximately  level.  Thus  three  orders  of  consideration  were 
present  to  the  great  architect.  There  was  an  astronomical  and 
historical  orientatioii ;  there  was  the  use  of  a  definite  unit  of 
measurement ;  and  there  was  a  regard  to  the  maximum  height 
of  the  walls  and  the  due  level  of  the  courses t)f  masonry.  Astro- 
nomic, geometric,  and  hypsometric  science  were  all  applied  to 
the  mi^ty  plan.  But  while,  as  far  as  the  application  of  the 
traditional  implements  of  the  mason' — the  plummet,  the  line, 
and  the  square — is  concerned,  the  exactitude  of  the  work  is  as 
remarkable  as  its  magnitude,  there  are  indications  that  no 
trigonometric  science  found  a  place  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 
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The  erection  of  the  east  wall  was  a  problem  of  no  ordinary 
SSxmky,  in  the  absence  of  the  theodolite  and  the  spiiit-leveL 
The  problem  was  solved;  but  the  more  modem  method  of 
slighfly  inclining  the  faces  of  the  stones  to  the  beds  would 
haye  produced  a  more  indestructible  face  than  the  stepped 
batter  actually  employed. 

The  reader  who  has  thus  far  accompanied  our  inquiry  may 
be  prepared  to  expect  a  definite  explanation  of  the  form  and 
character  of  that  elevated  and  trapezoidal  platform  which  sur- 
rounds the  dome  of  the  rock,  and  which  is  the  site  of  the 
Sanctuary,  or  Inner  Temple,  of  the  Jewish  writers.  Its  form, 
hitherto  inexplicable,  becomes  perfectly  intelligible  when  we 
grasp  the  three  elements  which  have  determined  it  First, 
the  position  of  the  Great  Altar  and  of  the  sunrise  line,  drawn 
through  Temple,  altar,  and  eastern  gate,  gives  an  approxi- 
mate direction,  east  and  west.  Secondly,  the  meridian  gives  the 
eastern  face  with  absolute  precision.  Thirdly,  the  Sanctuary 
being  surrounded  by  a  cloister,  the  founder  has  been  careful 
to  make  each  side  equal  to  a  definite  number  of  intercolumnia- 
tions.  To  do  this  it  has  been  requisite  to  slew  (or  deflect) 
each  side,  except  the  east  face,  to  some  extent.  The  area  thus 
defined  is  a  sixth  part  of  the  entire  Haram. 

The  gates  of  the  Inner  Sanctuary  are  referred  to,  in  different 
phices,  in  a  manner  that  has  occasioned  perplexity  as  to  their 
actual  number ;  but  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  Middoth 
is  deared  up  by  the  identification  of  the  sites  of  the  houses 
Nitsus  and  Moked,^  through  each  of  which  was  a  gate,  now 
represented  by  modem  steps.  We  have  the  inmsputable 
authority  of  Babbi  Chija  f  for  the  fact  that  there  were  seven 
prefects  of  the  gates,  who  locked  and  unlocked  the  seven  gates 
of  the  Sanctuary  at  the  same  moment.  They  were  closed 
during  divine  service,  as  well  as  at  night. 

On  the  east  are  now  visible  the  rock-cut  steps  of  the  famous 
gate  Nicanor.  Two  of  the  spiral  columns  of  King  Herod  are 
Built  rudely  into  its  piers.  Miracles  were  wrought,  J  the 
rabbis  tell  us,  by  the  leaves  of  this  great  eastern  portal,  the 
Beautifnl  Gate  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  this  gate 
that  opened  self-moved,  as  recorded  by  Josephus,§  as  an  omen 
of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  city.  It  was  wrought  in 
Alexandria;  and,  a  storm  arising  when  it  was  shipped,  one 
leaf  was  thrown  overboard.  The  tempest  continuing,  the 
manners  proceeded  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing  off  the 


*  Tract  Tamid.  t  Tosaphta  Shekalim,  xi.  18. 
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second.  But  Nicanor,  the  maker,  bound  himself  to  his  work, 
and  declared  that  he  would  be  thrown  in  with  it.  Not  only 
did  his  insistance  prevail,  but  the  first  leaf  was  thrown  up 
upon  the  shore  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 

An  unusual  halo  hovers  over  the  silent  relics  of  the  gate 
Nicanor,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  cf  the  two  spots  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  that  were,  beyond  any  manner  of 
doubt,  lightened  by  the  presence  of  the  Infant  Christ.  There 
His  mother,  like  all  Jewish  matrons,  presented  herself  for  her 
purification,  before  she  might  pass  into  the  court  beyond.  At 
this  gate,  we  learn  from  the  Talmud,*  the  ordeal  of  the  water 
of  jealousy  was  administered.  Here,  too,  the  leper  who  was 
being  cleansed  was  allowed  to  thrust  his  thumbs  and  great  toes 
into  the  Sanctuary.f  This  gate  is  exactly  central  to  the 
sunrise  line  of  the  Temple. 

To  the  south,  and  a  little  to  the  west,  of  Nicanor,  exist  the 
steps  of  the  Water  Gate.  As  to  this  we  have  definite  infor* 
mation.  Through  it,  at  the  ceremony  of  water  drawing, 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,}  water  from  Siloe  was  borne 
in  a  golden  vessel  to  be  poured  out  into  a  silver  basin  in  the 
Sanctuary.  This  was  the  most  joyful  of  the  Jewish  festivals, 
and  it  was  said  that  no  one  who  had  not  witnessed  it  knew 
what  rejoicing  was.  At  night  the  broad  court  below  was  so 
illuminated  thnt  all  Jerusalem  shone. 

To  the  west  of  the  Water  Gate  exist  the  traces  of  the  Gate 
of  Firstlings,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  entire 
Temple  system.  It  lies  directly  between  the  adit  of  the  double 
Huldah  Gate  and  the  Great  Altar.  Its  position  is  distinctly 
identified  by  the  Talmud.§  On  its  fifteen  steps  the  Levites 
chanted  the  fifteen  psalms  of  degrees.  It  was  ascended  by 
the  priests  in  a  ceremonial  which  was  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  denunciation,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,||  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun  by  bowing  towards  the  east.  At  this 
gate,  or  in  its  close  vicinity,  was  breathed  to  God  that  song  of 
the  aged  Simeon  (the  father  of  Paul's  teacher,  Gamaliel),  which 
yet  preserves,  in  the  evensong  of  English  churches  and  cathe- 
drals, an  echo  of  the  music  of  the  Temple.  For  here  it  was 
that  the  parents  of  the  Child  Jesus  brought  Him,  as  a  first- 
born son,  to  present  Him  to  the  Lord. 

In  the  south-west  of  the  Sanctuary,  partly  on  the  platform, 
and  partly  terraced  over  the  Chel,  stood  the  four-chambered 

♦  Ti-act  Sot  ah,  in  loc.  t  Pesachim,  vii. 
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house  Moked^  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  which  six  lambs  were 
constantly  kept  for  the  daily  offering.  In  the  north-west 
angle  stood  the  famous  house  Nitsus,  the  Sparkling  House, 
where  the  vestments  of  the  high  priest  were  kept.  The 
position,  the  dimensions^  and  the  employment,  of  this  house, 
seem  to  identify  it  with  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  ; 
in  which  the  golden  shields  of  the  Temple  guard  were  de- 
posited. The  curious  disproportion  in  the  spaces  between  the 
forty-five  cedar  pillars,"*^  disappears  when  we  regard  the  house, 
like  its  opposite  neighbour,  as  being  built  partly  upon  the 
platform,  and  partly  over  the  Chel.  This  identification  further 
solves  the  problem  of  the  eccentric  position  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  It  was  opposite,  not  to  the  Temple,  like  Nicanor,  but 
to  the  most  splendid  building  within  the  mountain  next  to  the 
Holy  House  itself.  Thus  it  is  appropriately  termed  the  gate 
behind  the  guard.  Through  this  three-storied  house,  and 
through  the  southern  house  Moked,  where  were  kept  the 
shewbread  and  other  offerings,  were  gates  from  the  Sanctuary 
into  the  Chel,  each  guarded  by  a  priest  above,  and  by  a  Levite 
below.t  The  two  northern  gates,  that  of  Women  (referred  to 
by  Ezekiel  )%  and  that  of  Music,  are  also  yet  to  be  recognised 
by  the  steps. 

Within  the  Sanctuary  were  pointed  rails,  or  pillared  divisions, 
bounding  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  which  formed  a  sixth  of 
the  whole  area.  West  of  the  altar  were  two  raised  platforms, 
each  1 1  cubits  broad,  on  which  stood  the  Levites,  who  chanted ; 
the  priests,  who  blew  with  the  trumpet  (120  of  them  as  one 
man  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  §) ;  and  the  ^  Mahamad,'  or 
section  of  *  standing  men,'  who,  in  their  twenty-four  orders, 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  priests,  stood  by  the  altar  at 
the  time  of  sacrifice,  as  representatives  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  Israel.  II 

The  Talmud  If  speaks  of  the  portion  of  the  Sanctuary  be- 
tween the  standing  place  of  Israel,  or  platform  of  the  standing 
men,  and  the  east  gate,  as  the  Court  of  the  Women.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  exact  interior  divisions  of  the  Sanctuary. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  women  were  excluded  from  the 
whole  upper  platform  westward  of  the  raised  dais,  and  that 
at  least  the  eastern  part  of  the  court  of  the  Sanctuary  was 
common  to  both  sexes. 

To  the  south  of  the  Inner  Sanctuary,  at  the  foot  of  the 

♦  Ezek.  viii.  16.  t  Middoth,  i.  1. 
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steps  of  the  Water  Gate,  and  of  those  of  the  Gate  of 
Firstlings,  lay  what  the  Book  of  Esdras  calls  the  Broad  ^ 
Court  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Talmud,  the  Court  of  the 
Women.f  Here  Ezra  read  the  law.  Here  were  held  the 
great  rejoicings  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Here,  on  the 
ceremony  of  the  water  drawing,  during  that  feast,  was  made 
an  illumination  that  lit  up  every  court  in  Jerusalem.  Some 
remains  of  broad  steps,  defining  the  southern  limit  of  this 
court,  are  shown  on  the  Ordnance  plan. 

Without  the  Court  of  the  Women  was  the  Chel.  There 
were  nine  gradations  of  sanctity  in  Jerusalem,  the  first  being 
the  space  within  the  city  walls,  the  ninth  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Of  these  the  Chel  was  the  third.  Its  exact  line  has  yet  to  be 
traced,  but  indications  exist  which  will  no  doubt  prove  accu- 
rate. At  the  Passover  three  lambs  were  sacrificed,  for  three 
successive  bodies  of  worshippers.^  Of  these  the  first,  afler 
their  service,  went  out  from  the  Sanctuary,  but  remained  in  the 
mountain  until  nightfall.  The  second  remained  in  the  Chel ; 
the  third,  in  the  body  of  the  Sanctuary.  After  the  three 
blasts  of  the  trumpet  that  denoted  the  close  of  the  14th  of 
Nisan,  all  went  out  from  the  precincts,  to  eat  the  pascal  lambs 
within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  great  erudition  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  not  prevented  him 
from  making  the  unintelligent  remark  that  the  compass  of  the 
Temple,  described  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  was  between  three  and  four  miles.  In  this  estimate 
he  has  been  unhesitatingly  followed  by  every  succeeding  writer 
on  the  subject.  The  passage  from  which  he  makes  the  calcu- 
lation is  the  last  section  of  the  42nd  chapter,  containing  five 
verses.  In  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  last  of  these  contradicts 
the  four  former,  a  fact  which  is  betrayed  by  the  interpolated 
italics  of  the  English  version.  Four  lines  are  successively 
measured,  each  being  600  *  cubits  of  reeds.'  The  area  enclosed 
is  thus  stated  to  be  '  five  hundred  cubits  long  and  five  hundred 
*  cubits  broad,  to  make  a  separation  between  the  Sanctuary  and 
'  the  profane  place.'  Contradiction  is  avoided,  and  the  text  is 
rendered  intelligible,  by  taking  the  term  *  cubits  of  reeds '  to 
be  equivalent  with  the  *  great  cubit '  of  Chapter  xli.  8.  The 
Septuagint  correctly  translates  the  passage.  We  thus  have 
the  exact  repetition  of  the  statement  of  the  Talmud,  that  the 
top  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House  was  500  cubits  square.  This 
space  designates  the  Chel,  or  division  lying  between  the  ante^ 

*  Eadms.  iz.  41.     Cf.  Nehemiah,  viii.  ^. 
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murale^  or  outward  court,  and  the  Court  of  the  Women,  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  ©PlPrOS,  or  reticulated  wall  which  no 
foreigner  was  allowed  to  pass. 

An  identification  so  important  leads  to  the  careful  investiga- 
tion of  a  passage  which  has  been  usually  considered  as  mystic, 
not  to  say  unintelligible.  The  English  commentators  cannot 
be  complimented  on  their  work  here.  It  appears  entirely  devoid 
of  meaning.  The  translation  of  St.  Jerome,  on  the  contrary, 
although  not  altogether  reliable,  is  such  as  to  show  that  the 
writer  had  a  distinct  idea  of  what  he  was  saying.  As,  compass 
and  scale  in  hand,  verse  after  verse  is  compared  with  the 
Ordnance  plan  of  the  *  Noble  Sanctuary,'  and  with  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  Talmud,  the  '  future  and  glorious  Temple  '  of 
dear  old  Whiston  and  the  other  theologians  fades  away  like 
the  mirage  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  That  poetic  and' 
imaginary  structure  entirely  disappears.  But  in  its  place  we 
find  something  of  tangible  value.  We  have  a  record  of  its 
leading  dimensions,  penned  fourteen  years  after  the  attempt 
of  the  Chaldeans  utterly  to  obliterate  the  very  traces  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  when,  forty-two 
years  later,  Zerobabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua  the  son 
of  Josedec  the  High  Priest,  attempted  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  the  description  given  by  Ezekiel  must  have  been  of 
signid  service. 

One  by  one  the  principal  features  of  the  building  emerge 
from  a  long  obscurity.  The  double  threshold  of  the  Golden 
Ghite,  under  the  yet  undated  restorations  and  adornments  of 
which  two  megaliths  still  attest  the  original  width,  was  first 
measured  by  the  angel.  The  very  puzzle  of  the  plan,  the 
eccentric  position  of  this  gate,  is  indicated  by  verse  19,  as 
noting  the  distance  of  its  vestibule  from  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  Chel.  The  positions  of  Tadi  (v.  20)  and  of  Huldah 
(v.  24),  in  line  with  the  gates  of  the  Inner  Sanctuary,  follow. 
The  adits  from  these  gates  (a  feature  absent  in  that  on  the  east) 
are  here  described  by  the  term  ^  the  arches  thereof  were  befora 
'  them.'  The  length  of  these  adits,  and  the  distance  from  their 
termination  to  the  Chel,  is  not  stated.  ^  The  court  which  is 
'without  the  Temple  leave  out,  and  measure  it  not.'^  The 
hundred  cubits  that  actually  separate  the  stairs  on  the  north, 
and  again  those  on  the  south,  of  the  platform,  are  measured  in 
Terses  23  and  27.  The  towers  enclosing  the  Sanctuary  gates 
are  given  as  50  cubits  by  25.  According  to  Josephus,  the 
— —        ,»^.tj....i.,i.         .         ■      II      .1.  ....  
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vestibules  of  the  gates  built  by  Herod  were  30  cubits  by  15  ; 
but  the  first  is  an  exterior^  and  the  second  an  interior  measure- 
ment. 

When  we  come  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Holy  House^  and 
of  the  court  in  which  it  stood,  we  can  detect  the  changes 
effected  by  Herod  on  the  original  plan.  Avoiding  any  minute 
detail,  the  Holy  House  of  Solomon  was  90  cubits  from  east  to 
west,  and  70  from  north  to  south.  It  stood  in  a  court  100 
cubits  square.  Before  this,  in  a  court  of  equal  size,  stood  the 
altar.  A  third  quadrangle,  also  of  100  cubits,  corresponded  to 
the  Court  of  the  Women  of  the  Middoth. 

In  the  third.  Temple,  the  Holy  House  was  10  cubits  longer 
than  that  of  Solomon,  and  had  a  fa9ade  of  100  cubits.*  Its 
face  was  5  cubits  westward  of  the  original  line,  and  the  total 
width  from  Nicauor  to  the  west  wall  of  the  Sanctuary  was 
22  cubits  more  than  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  breadth 
of  these  central  courts  was  also  increased  from  100  to  135 
cubits.  We  thus  can  understand  the  expressions  of  Josephus 
as  to  the  enlargement,  by  Herod,  of  the  inner  courts,  the  rock- 
hewn  platform  and  the  measured  Chel  remaining  as  before ;  and 
we  can  further  understand  how  20  cubits  of  the  work  of  Herod, 
as  not  resting  on  the  foundations  prepared  by  Solomon,  *  after- 
^  wards  fell  down 'f— a  catastrophe  of  which  the  cause  may 
no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  natural  slope  of  the  rock. 

We  must  pause,  not  from  want  of  matter,  but  from  want  of 
space.  Much  remains  to  be  told,  more  to  be  recovered. 
Lieutenant  ConderJ  has  just  sketched  the  crypt  of  one  of  the 
six  *  conclaves '  §  that  stood  \i-ithin  the  Sanctuary,  respectively 
named  the  Chambers  of  Salt,  of  Parva,  of  Baptism,  of  Wood, 
of  the  High  Priest,  and  of  the  Sanhedrim.  We  have  yet  to  trace 
the  bounds  of  the  four  unroofed  courts  (in  the  comers  of  either 
the  Sanctuary,  the  Chel,  or  the  outer  court),  allotted  to  the 
store  of  wood,  to  the  purification  of  the  lepers,  to  the  store  of 
oil,  and  to  the  service  of  the  Nazarite.  The  crypts  and 
foundations  of  the  houses  Nitsus  and  Moked  must  be  in  situ. 
The  extension  by  Herod  of  the  western  part  of  the  Sanctuary 
-explains  the  confused  and  broken  outline  of  this  part  of  the 
platform,  as  compared  with  the  sharp  rock-cut  indications  re- 
maining on  the  other  three  sides. 

With  the  500  cubits  of  the  Chel  thus  identified,  and  with 
the  limits  of  the  Sanctuary,  at  first  400  cubits  by  300,  and 
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hfterwards  400  by  322,  so  distinctly  indicated  as  to  reconcile 
the  various  statements  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Talmud,  and  of 
Josephus,  with  existing  facts,  it  only  remains  to  remove  an 
error  that  prevails  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Jewish  historian 
when  he  speaks  of  the  length  of  the  cloisters  built  by  King 
Herod.*  Agrippa  was  besought  by  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the 
eastern  cloister.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  this  was  not  done 
by  his  great-grandfather.  The  total  length  of  the  south,  the 
west,  and  the  northern  cloisters  agrees  with  the  6  furlongs 
mentioned  by  Josephus. 

It  is  thus  that  we  are  able  to  stand,  with  no  uncertain  foot, 
on  the  site  dedicated  to  God  by  King  Solomon;  and  to 
recognise  clear  traces  of  the  cities  of  David,  of  Nehemiah,  and 
of  the  House  of  Herod.  But  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  is 
only  at  its  commencement.  The  detailed  determination  of  the 
course  of  the  walls,  the  discovery  of  the  sites  of  the  various 
palaces,  the  identification  of  the  Xystus,  which  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees  mentions  as  *  under  the  tower,*  and  the 
unveiling  of  the  tombs  of  David  and  his  royal  line,  all  await 
the  explorer. 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  the  chief  interest  of  Western 
Europe  is  excited,  'not  so  much  by  the  monuments  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Temple  as  by  the  shadowy  traces  of  the  scenes 
that  surrounded  the  cradle  of  Christianity.  But  a  knowledge 
of  the  main  features  of  ancient  Jerusalem  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  formation  of  any  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the 
verity  of  the  monkish  sites.  We  have  attempted  what  no  author 
has  yet  done.  We  have  pointed  out  two  exact  spots  to  which 
on  a  known  day,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  since, 
the  Child  Jesus  was  borne  by  His  parents.  How  Constantine 
founded  his  metropolitan  cathedral  (under  the  same  invocation 
as  that  of  one  of  our  well-known  city  churches)  on  a  spot  as 
exactly  central  to  the  city  of  Herod  as  could  be  well  selected 
— ^how  tradition,  that  cannot  be  dignified  by  the  term  apocry- 
phal, has  reared  a  church  or  a  chapel  to  localise  every  recorded 
event  in  the  Divine  Life,  and  many  which  have  no  record  but 
that  of  the  imagination — has  yet  to  be  told.  A  new  Holy 
City,  monkish  Jerusalem,  sprang  up,  as  if  by  magic,  on  the 
ruins  of  JElia  Capitolina.  To  this  belongs  that  ccenaculum 
which,  by  an  exegesis  worthy  of  the  wildest  romance  of  the 
Talmud,  is  made  to  do  duty  at  once  for  the  sepulchre  of  David, 
and  for  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  To  this  belongs  the 
column  of  the  scourging,  erect  on  a  mass  of  debris  restdting 

♦  Ant.  XX.  ix.  7. 
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from  the  demolition  by  Titus.  To  this,  the  niche  self-formed 
in  the  wall,  that  shrank  to  give  shelter  to  the  Madonna,  when 
pressed  by  the  crowd ;  the  house  of  St.  Veronica ;  the  house 
of  Dives ;  the  house  of  Lazarus ;  the  stone  on  which  Lazarus 
sat  to  beg ;  and  the  stone  which  was  about  to  cry  out  when 
Christ  entered  Jerusalem,  and  which  went  so  far  as  to  form  a 
mouth  for  the  purpose.  The  pool,  which  was  once  troubled 
by  an  angel,  is  now  guarded  by  a  dragon,  during  whose 
slumbers  the  waters  sink,  to  rise  and  flow  upon  his  awaking. 
The  investigation  of  these,  and  of  less,  or  perhaps  more, 
doubtful  points,  will  form  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
I  Jerusalem ;  a  chapter  dated  a  thousand  years  later  than  that 
which  we  now  reluctantly  close.  Mr.  Besant  has  done  much 
to  awaken,  and  to  satisfy,  interest  as  to  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Conquest.  It  is  in  speaking  of  the  City  of  the 
Crusaders,  of  that  Dux  inelytus  Godefridus,  who  refused  to 
wear  a  golden  crown  where  Christ  had  worn  one  of  thorns,  and 
of  the  late  of  that  shadowy  sceptre  which,  by  falling  eight 
times  to  the  spindle,  seemed  almost  to  justify  the  Salic  hiw, 
that  the  sites  hallowed  bv  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
must  be  described.  But  the  true  features  of  mediaeval  Jeru- 
salem can  only  be  laid  down  on  a  plan,  on  which  the  bounds  of 
the  cities  of  Solomon,  of  Manasseh,  and  of  the  Idumean  kings 
shall  have  been  previously  and  accurately  traced. 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  pages,  by  showing  how  much 

SDsitive  knowledge  has  been  gained  by  the  exploration  of 
erusalem  already  effected,  may  stimulate  the  public  to  aid  in 
the  worthy  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  This  is  a  modem 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Places,  not  undertaken 
in  the  spirit  of  knight-errantry  or  superstition,  but  of  science, 
knowledge,  and  patient  research.  It  is  a  fact  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  world  that  an  undertaking  which  may 
be  termed  in  the  broadest  and  noblest  sense  a  religious  efibrt, 
at  once  claims  for  its  illustrious  patron  the  Defender  of  the 
Faiths  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  firman  of  the  Caliph.  Two 
of  the  most  powerful  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  younger 
forms  of  the  monotheistic  faith,  linked  together  in  a  knightly 
brotherhood,  thus  unite  to  draw  back  the  veil  which  has  so 
lon^  obscured  the  cradle  of  a  worship  that  was  the  parent  of 
their  own.  Such  a  conjuncture  might  have  fired  the  im- 
agination of  Bacon  as  a  harbinger  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
great  hope — the  first  of  the  steps  of  unity  in  the  City  of  God. 
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^fis  duties  and  position  of  an  English  governor  or  viceroy, 
'  the  representative  of  the  Queen  in  the  government  of  the 
great  dependencies  of  this  empire,  are  peculiar  and  without  a 
preeedent  in  history.     We  have  ceased  to  rule  over  these  vast 
possessions  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.     We  aim  at  the  promotion  of  their  present  and  future 
welfare  more  than  at  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
our  own  authority.     We  draw  from  them  no  tribute,  and  we 
ask  of  them  no  allegiance  but  that  which  is  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  affection*     We  desire  to  plant  in  them  the  seeds 
of  our  own  freedom,  science,  and  enterprise.     We  leave  them, 
like  children  advancii^  to  the  maturity  of  life,  in  possession  of 
ample  independence,  of  self-government,  and  of  institutions 
more  modem,  if  not  more  free,  than  our  own.     But  we  are 
prepared  to  defend  them  in  war,  to  assist  them  with  the  capital 
and  intelligence  of  the  mother-country,  and,  above  all,  to  set 
before  them  by  example  and  by  advice  a  high  standard  of 
culture,  of  law,  of  social  order,  and  of  political  experience. 
For  this  purpose,  mainly,  the  Crown  selects,  and  the  colony 
^rillingly  accepts,  a  supreme  governor  or  chief  ruler  from  the 
most  able  and  energetic  of  British  statesmen.     The  colonies 
are  thus  relieved  from  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  all  free 
communities — ^the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate  from  amongst 
themselves.     The  governor  goes  out  to  a  young  and  half- 
civilised   country,  invested  with  the   dignity   of  an   ancient 
sovereignty  and  a  great  power.     He  takes  with  him,  amongst 
s  people  of  equal  ranks,  the  rank  of  some  race  as  ancient  as 
the  Bruce,  and  the  highest  traditions  of  station  and  honour; 
he  takes  with  him  the  education  of  our  universities,  the  polish 
of  our  manners,  the  experience  of  our  public  offices  of  govern- 
ment, the  eloquence  of  our  political  assemblies ;  he  is  the  re- 
presentative of  whatever  is  best  in  the  nation  quite  as  much  as 
of  the  majesty  of  the  Crown ;  and  he  conspicuously  supplies 
precisely  diat  in  which  a  young  people,  struggling  witn  the 
powers  of  nature,  intent  on  material  gain,  and  separated  by 
oceans  from  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  is  necessarily  most 
deficient.     A  colonial  governor  over  a  great  dependency  who 
combines  these  qualities  and  gifts,  or  who  possesses  even  a  fair 
duffe  of  tfaem,vfills  therefore  one  of  the  most  honourable,  useful. 
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and  unselfish  positions  in  the  world.  He  is  an  apostle  of  poli- 
tical wisdom  and  good  goverDment.  He  is  placed  above  those 
local  interests  and  dissensions  which  are  apt  to  vex  small  or 
remote  communities.  And  happily  for  the  colonies,  as  well  as 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  empire,  men  have  never  beeik 
wanting  who  are  content  to  quit  the  centre  of  human  affairs, 
to  renounce  perhaps  the  prospect  of  splendid  advancement  at 
home,  and  to  go  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  not  for  the 
sake  of  wealth,  for  that  is  not  to  be  gained  by  it,  nor  for  the 
love  of  power,  for  that  is  limited,  but  strong  in  the  performance 
of  a  noble  duty  to  those  nations  of  the  future  which  still  fonn 
part  of  the  Queen's  dominions. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  late  Lord  Elgin 
was  the  type  of  such  a  man ;  and  if  any  proof  were  wanted  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  office  of  a  British  colonial  governor  may 
be  filled  by  a  conscientious  and  intelligent  statesman,  th^ 
volume  supplies  that  evidence,  not  so  much  by  what  is  said  oF 
him  by  the  judicious  editor  of  these  papers,  Mr.  Walrond,  as 
by  the  record  of  Lord  Elgin's  own  life  and  thoughts  in  his 
letters  and  journals,  which  death  alone  could  unseal.  For  the 
chief  merit  of  this  publication  is  that  it  does  not  purport  to  be 
a  biography,  though  the  life  it  relates  was  not  an  uneventful 
one,  but  a  record  of  what  Lord  Elgin  himself  said  and  thought, 
traced  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  various  offices  which  he  filled. 

James  Bruce,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  rank  of 
eighth  Earl  of  Elgin,  was  not  born  heir-apparent  to  the 
honours  of  his  house.  He  was  the  second  son  of  his  father, 
the  ambassador,  and  his  education  was  completed  before  the 
deaths  of  his  elder  broker  and  of  his  father  raised  him  to  the 
peerage.  In  this  infefidr  station  therefore  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  formed  one  of  that  remarkable  set  of  men  who  have 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  our  times — 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sidney 
Herbert,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Canning,  Lord  Elgin,  Robert 
Lowe,  Edward  Cardwell,  Koundell  Palmer — to  whom  we 
cannot  forbear  adding  the  name  of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamiltcm, 
though  he  was  not  their  rival  in  public  life — men  all  bom 
within  a  short  time  of  the  year  1810 ;  George  Comewall  Lewis 
and  Sir  Edmund  W.  Head  were  rather  older,  but  were  still 
connected  with  Christ  Church  and  Merton  in  1831.  A  gene- 
ration of  statesmen !  Similar  for  the  most  part  in  education, 
Pursuits,  tastes,  and  opinions — for,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
iowe,  all  of  them  belonged  to  the  Conservative  school  of 
J>olitics ;  all  of  them  were  regarded  with  hope  as  the  future 
eaders  of  the  Conservative  party ;  and  all  of  them  were  brought 
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round  by  the  force  of  circumstaiices  or  conviction  to  serve 
under  Whig  governments  and  rally  at  last  to  the  Liberal  cause. 
Of  the  whole  of  this  brilliant  list  of  men^  even  now  not  much 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  but  four  remain  to  us ;  six  of  them 
may  be  said  to  have  sunk  under  the  burdens  or  the  risks  of 
ofScial  life,  not  however  leaving  the  promise  of  their  youth 
unfulfilled.  In  this  remarkable  group  James  Bruce  is  re- 
corded to  have  outshone  all  his  competitors  in  the  brilliancy 
and  originality  of  his  speeches  at  the  Union;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  has  said  of  him, '  I  well  remember  placing 
*  him  as  to  the  natural  gift  of  eloquence  at  the  head  of  all  those 
'  I  knew,  either  at  Eton  or  at  the  University.'  But  he  was 
not  less  distinguished  by  maturity  of  judgment,  by  a  love  of 
abstract  thought,  and  by  those  philosophical  studies  which  lay 
the  foundation  of  true  reasoning  in  the  mind.  In  1834  he 
published  a  pamphlet  to  protest  against  a  monopoly  of  Liberal 
sentiments  by  the  Whigs ;  and  in  1841  he  came  into  the  House 
of  Commons  for  Southampton  on  Conservative  principles,  which 
luul  however  a  strong  flavour  of  Whiggism  about  them.  He 
seconded  the  Address  which  turned  out  Lord  Melbourne  and 
brought  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  speech  prophetically  favour- 
able to  Free  Trade,  and  he  would  doubtless  have  been  a 
cordial  supporter  of  Peel's  liberal  commercial  policy.  But  his 
parliamentary  career  speedily  came  to  an  end.  The  death  of 
his  father  raised  him  to  the  Scottish  peerage.  He  had  no  seat 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  in  1842  he  accepted  from 
Lord  Stanley  the  office  of  Governor  of  Jamaica — an  appoint- 
ment which  decided  his  vocation  in  life. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lord  Elgin,  ik  each  of  the  great  offices 
he  filled  abroad,  to  assume  the  reinid  of  government  almost  im- 
mediately afler  some  crisis  in  colonial  history — in  Jamaica 
after  Emancipation  and  the  struggle  of  1839,  in  Canada  after 
the  rebellion,  in  India  after  the  mutiny.  He  was  not  indeed 
called  upon  to  face  and  subdue  the  great  perils  of  those  con- 
junctures ;  but  he  arrived  in  time  to  lay  the  wind,  to  encourage 
the  desponding,  to  reconcile  the  disaffected,  and  to  restore 
tranquillity  and  confidence.  For  these  tasks  of  pacification 
and  peace  he  was  eminently  qualified.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  sagacity  of  his  observations  or  of  his 
confidence  in  high  principles  of  action.  These  he  had  the  art 
of  expressing,  both  in  his  speeches  and  despatches,  with  sin- 
gular ease  and  perspicuity,  insomuch  that  we  hardly  know  a 
book  in  the  language  more  instructive  to  a  statesman  than  this 
volume. 

Taket  for  example,  the  following  passage,  in  which  he 
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poilited  out  to  the  ruined  planters  and  refractory  peasantry  of 
Jamaiea  tiiat  the  true  remedy  for  the  evild  that  afflicted  the 
island  was  a  higher  education  and  a  higher  system  of  cultiva- 
tion : —  • 

*  In  urging  the  adoption  of  machinery  in  aid  of  manual  labour,  one 
main  object  I  have  had  in  view  has  ever  been  the  creation  of  an  aris- 
tocracy among  the  labourers  themselves ;  the  substitution  0£  a  given 
amount  of  skilled  labour  for  a  larger  amount  of  unskilled.  My  hope 
■'•is,  that  we  may  thus  engender  a  healthy  emulation  among  the  labourers, 
.  a  desire  to  obtain  situations  of  eminence  and  mark  among  their  fellows, 
and  also  to  push  their  children  forwards  in  the  same  career.  Where 
labour  is  so  scarce  as  it  is  here,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  object  to  be 
abl^  to  effect  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  machinery,  what  you  now  attempt 
to  execute  very  unsatisfactorily  by  the  hand  of  man.  But  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  still  more  important  object  to  awaken  this  honourable  am- 
bition in  the  breast  of  the  peasant,  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be 
effected  by  any  other  means.  So  long  as  labour  means  nothing  more 
than  digging  cane  holes,  or  carrying  loads  on  the  head,  physical  strength 
is  the  only  thing  required,  no  moral  or  intellectual  quality  comes  into 
•  x^y..  But,  in  dealing  with  mechanical  appliances,  the  case  is  difEerent ; 
knowledge,  acuteness,  steadiness  are  at  a  premium.  The  Negro  will 
soon  appreciate  the  worth  of  these  qualities,  when  they  give  him  posi- 
tion among  his  own  class.  An  indirect  value  will  thus  attach  to 
education.  Every  successful  effort  made  by  enterprising  and  intelligent 
individuals  to  substitute  skilled  for  unskilled  labour ;  every  premium 
awarded  by  societies  in  acknowledgment  of  superior  honesty,  careful- 
ness, or  ability,  has  a  tendency  to  afford  a  remedy  the  most  salutary 
and  effectual  which  can  be  devised  for  the  evil  here  set  forth.' 

And  again : — 

'  Is  education  necessary  to  qualify  the  peasantry  to  carry  on  the  rude 
field  operations  of  slavery  ?  May  not  some  persons  even  entertain  the 
apprehension,  that  it  will  indispose  them  to  such  pursuits  ?  But  let 
hini,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that,  by  the  substitution  of  more  arti- 
ficial methods  for  those  hitherto  employed,  he  may  materially  abridge 
the  expense  of  raising  his  produce,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
an  intelligent,  well-educated  laboiuer,  with  something  of  a  character  to 
lose,  and  a  reasonable  ambition  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion,  is  likely 
to  prove  an  instrument  more  apt  for  his  purposes  than  the  ignorant 
drudge  who  differs  from  the  slave  only  in  being  no  longer  amenable  to 
personal  restraint'  (Pp.  18-20.) 

De  te  fabnla  narratnr.  Can  anything  be  more  wise  or  appli- 
cable at  the  present  moment  to  the  somewhat  disturbed  rela- 
tions of  agricultural  labour  in  other  countries  than  Jamaica  ? 

.  Lord  Elgin  remained  in  that  island  four  years.     A  severe 

domestic  affliction,  and  p^haps  his  own  love  of  retirement, 

caused  him  to  lead  a  somewhat  secluded  life  in  the  Blue  Moun- 

>  tains.     But  these  years  were  sedulously  devoted  to  the  im- 
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provement  of  the  colony,  and  they  were  not  without  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  formation  of  his  own  mind  and  character,  for 
in  him  the  contemplative  were  largely  united  to  the  active 
fiM^ulties.  He  had  pre-eminently  the  rare  quality  of  seeing 
both  sides  of  a  question.  This  faculty  at  times  kept  his 
judgment  in  suspense,  and  he  would  argue  alternately  in 
favour  of  two  inconsistent  courses  of  action  down  to  the  very 
last  moment  when  it  became  necessary  to  take  a  final  and 
decisive  resolution.  Then  all  uncertainty  left  him.  He  ad- 
hered with  inflexible  tenacity  in  action  to  the  plan  which  pre- 
vious deliberation  had  satisfied  him  to  be  the  best.  The  more 
hesitating  and  open  to  objections  he  had  been  before,  the  more 
determined  he  was  when  these  objections  had  in  his  mind  been 
overruled.  At  this  time,  however,  he  was  little  known  in 
England — not  at  all  to  the  men  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  power,  yet  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his 
ability  from  his  correspondence,  that  shortly  after  his  return 
home  Lord  Grey — no  mean  jud^e — offered  him  the  important 
post  of  Governor- General  of  British  North  America. 

Nine  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Canadian  Kebellion  of  1837. 
Lord  Durham,  Lord  Sydenham,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Lord 
Metcalfe,  and  Lord  Cathcart  had  successively  governed  the 
North  American  provinces  in  that  short  interval,  but  with 
small  results.  The  power  of  England  and  of  the  English 
party  had  been  re-established  by  force  more  than  by  conviction. 
The  French  and  Irish  elements  in  the  population  were  highly 
disaffected.  The  l^islative  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  was  unreal.  Even  the  loyal  Canadians  were  inclined 
to  think  that  their  interests  were  drifUng  them  towards  incor- 
poration with  the  United  States.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
country  when  Lord  Elgin  arrived  there.  He  arrived  there. 
Having  recently  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Lord  Durham,  to  demonstrate  that  (to  use  his  own 
words)  '  the  real  and  effectual  vindication  of  Lord  Durham's 
'memory  and  proceedings  will  be  the  success  of  a  Governor- 
'  General  of  (Janada  who  works  out  his  views  of  government 
^fairly.'  Thus  it  happened  that  the  young  Conservative 
Peer,  who  had  already  shaken  off  his  early  Tory  preposses- 
aons,  found  himself  called  upon  to  build  on  the  broad  founda- 
tion laid  by  the  most  advanced  member  of  the  Liberal  party 
of  that  day,  and  to  inaugurate  the  new  principle  of  govern- 
ment which  Lord  Durham  and  Charles  BuUer  nad  conceived, 
not  merely  in  Canada  but  throughout  the  colonial  empire 
of  Britain. 

This  great  experiment  had  soon  to  be  tried.     The  Con- 
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servative  Canadian  Ministry  with  which  Lord  Metcalfe  had 
attempted  to  govern,  was  beaten  by  a  large  majority  at  the 
next  election,  and  Lord  Elgin  at  once  summoned  to  the 
councils  of  the  Crown  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  who  had 
till  then  been  most  fiercely  arrayed  against  the  British  con- 
nexion. The  French  Canadians,  who  had  very  lately  been 
pronounced  impracticable  and  disloyal,  were  for  the  first  time 
placed  in  power  and  called  upon  to  declare  and  act  upon 
their  policy.  Lord  Elgin  gave  them  his  frank  and  unqualified 
support,  and  although  the  events  of  the  time  were  most  critical, 
for  the  Irish  famine  had  thrown  on  the  shores  of  Canada  a 
host  of  starving  emigrants,  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
pervaded  Europe  in  1848  was  not  unfelt  even  in  the  other 
hemisphere,  he  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  confidence  he 
placed  in  his  new  Ministers.  He  was  convinced  that  nothing 
was  wanting  but  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  trust  to  secure 
their  loyalty.  As  M.  de  Tocqueville  had  said  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1832,  ^  Be  persuaded  that 
^  the  Canadians  are  too  French  ever  to  become  Americans 
'  unless  you  compel  them  to  be  so  by  turning  them  into 
*  Englishmen.'     So  Lord  Elgin : — 

*  I  must,  moreover,  confess,  that  I  for  one  am  deeply  convinced  of  the 
impolicy  of  all  such  attempts  to  denationalise  the  French.  Generally 
speaking  they  produce  the  opposite  effect  from  that  intended,  causing 
the  flame  of  national  prejudice  and  animosity  to  bum  more  fiercely. 
But  suppose  them  to  be  successful,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  You 
may  perhaps  Americanise,  but,  depend  upon  it,  by  methods  of  this 
description  you  will  never  Anglicise  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince. Let  them  feel,  on  the  other  band,  that  their  religion,  Uieir 
habits,  their  prepossessions,  their  prejudices  if  you  will,  are  more  con- 
sidered and  respected  here  than  in  other  portions  of  this  vast  continent, 
who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  last  hand  which  wares  the  British  flag 
on  American  ground  may  not  be  that  of  a  French  Canadian  ?  (P.  54.) 

The  changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of  England  had  been 
extremely  perplexing  and  injurious  to  Canada.  The  permis- 
sion to  import  American  flour  at  a  nominal  duty  had  set  all 
their  mills  at  work.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  exposed  them  to  the  full  com- 
petition of  the  great  corn-growing  districts  of  the  West.  To 
these  dangers  Lord  Elgin  applied  two  remedies.  He  ardently 
supported  the  Kepeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  he  laboured 
to  establish  complete  reciprocity  of  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  which  was  for  a  time  secured  by  a  treaty, 
since,  unhappily,  sacrificed  to  the  protective  policv  of  the  Union. 
Things,  however,  did  not  always  run  smooth.     The  BebelUon 
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Losses  Bill^  for  the  indemnification  of  losses  sustained  in  the 
outbreak  of  1837  and  1838,  was  attacked  with  extreme 
violence  by  the  British  party  in  Canada  and  by  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
described  it  as  ^  a  measure  for  rewarding  rebels ; '  and  the 
strongest  pressure  was  put  upon  Lord  Elgin  to  induce  him  to 
refuse  the  Koyal  Assent  to  the  Bill  which  had  passed  the 
Assembly  by  forty-seven  votes  to  eighteen.  To  do  so  would 
have  been  to  place  himself  in  direct  collision  with  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  and  this  Lord  Elgin  steadily  refused.  The 
result  was  an  extraordinary  explosion  of  party  violence.     *  I 

*  confess/  he  said,  *  I  did  not  before  know  how  thin  is  the 

*  crust  of  order  that  covers  the  anarchical  elements  that  boil 
'  and  toss  beneath  our  feet.' 

*  The  people  of  Montreal  seemed  to  have  lost  their  reason.  The 
honses  of  some  of  the  Ministers  and  of  their  supporters  were  attacked 
bj  mobs  at  night,  and  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  appear  in  the  streets. 
A  hostile  visit  was  threatened  to  the  house  in  which  the  Governor- 
General  resided  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city ;  all  necessary  pre- 
paration was  made  to  defend  it,  and  his  family  were  kept  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense. 

'  For  some  weeks  he  himself  did  not  go  into  the  town  of  Montreal, 
but  kept  entirely  witliin  the  bounds  of  his  country  seat  at  Monklands, 
determined  that  no  act  of  his  should  offer  occasion  or  excuse  to  the 
mob  for  fresh  outrage.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  the  whole  of  French 
Lower  Canada  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  rise,  as  one  man,  in  support 
of  the  Government ;  but  his  great  object  was  to  keep  them  (juiet,  and 
**  to  prevent  collision  between  the  races." 

*  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  most  trying  time,'  writes  Major 
Campbell,  *  Lord  Elgin  remained  perfectly  calm  and  cool ;  never  for  a 
moment  losing  his  self-possession,  nor  failing  to  exercise  that  clear 
foresight  and  sound  judgment  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  It 
cai^e  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Ministers  that,  if  he  went  into  the  city 
again,  his  life  would  be  in  great  danger ;  and  they  advised  that  a 
commission  should  issue  to  appoint  a  Deputy- Governor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proroguing  Parliament.  He  was  urged  by  irresponsible  ad- 
Yiaers  to  make  use  of  the  military  forces  at  his  command,  to  protect 
his  person  in  an  official  visit  to  the  city  ;  but  he  declined  to  do  so, 
and  thus  avoided  what  these  infatuated  rioters  seemed  determined  to 
bring  on — the  shedding  of  blood.  "  I  am  prepared,"  he  said,  "  to 
*'  bear  any  amount  of  obloquy  that  may  be  cast  upon  me,  but,  if  I 
''  can  possibly  prevent  it,  no  stain  of  blood  shall  rest  upon  my 
«  name."  '   (Pp.  84,  85.) 

Under  these  circumstances  he  tendered  his  resignation  of 
the  office  of  Governor-General.  But  the  Home  Government, 
represented  by  Lord  Grey,  firmly  supported  him,  approved 
his  policy,   and   shortly   afterwards   conferred   upon    him   a 
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British  peerage  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  unshaken  con- 
fidence of  the  Queen.  Never,  at  the  worst  of  times,  would 
Lord  Elgin  admit  that  the  relation  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
Empire  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  provisional  relation,  incom- 
patible with  their  full  development  and  the  maturity  of  their 
power.  On  the  contrary,  he  argued  with  enthusiastic  eloquence 
that  both  to  them  and  to  us  the  union  of  the  Colonies  to 
Great  Britain  was  the  surest  pledge  of  their  future  prosperity 
and  greatness,  as  well  as  of  our  own. 

'  May  I  not  with  all  submission  ask,  Is  not  the  question  at  issue  a 
momentous  one  ?  What  is  it  indeed  but  this :  Is  the  Queen  of  England 
to  be  the  Sovereign  of  an  Empire,  growing,  expanding,  strengthening 
itself  from  age  to  age,  striking  its  roots  deep  into  fresh  earth  and  draw- 
ing new  supplies  of  vitality  from  virgin  soils  ?  Or  is  she  to  be  for  all 
essential  purposes  of  might  and  power,  Monarch  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  merely — ^her  place  and  that  of  her  line  in  the  world's  history 
determined  by  the  productiveness  of  12,000  square  miles  of  a  coal 
formation,  which  is  being  rapidly  exhausted,  and  the  duration  of  the 
social  and  political  organisation  over  which  ishe  presides  dependent 
on  the  annual  expatriation,  with  a  view  to  its  eventual  alienisation,  of 
the  surplus  swarms  of  her  bom  subjects  ?  '   (Pp.  118,  119.) 

*  You  draw,  I  know,  a  distinction  between  separation  with  a  view  to 
annexation  and  separation  with  a  view  to  independence.  You  say  the 
former  is  an  act  of  treason,  the  latter  a  natural  and  legitimate  step  in 
progress.  There  is  much  plausibility  doubtless  in  this  position,  but, 
independently  of  the  fact  that  no  one  advocates  independence  in  theso 
Colonies  except  as  a  means  to  the  end,  annexation,  is  it  really  tenable? 
If  you  take  your  stand  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Colonial  existence  is 
one  with  which  the  Colonists  ought  to  rest  satisfied,  then,  I  think,  you 
are  entitled  to  denounce,  without  reserve  or  measure,  those  who  propose 
for  some  secondary  object  to  substitute  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  the 
Union  Jack.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  assume  that  it  is  a  pro- 
visional  state,  which  admits  of  but  a  stunted  and  partial  growth,  and 
out  of  which  all  communities  ought  in  the  course  of  nature  to  strive 
to  pass,  how  can  you  refuse  to  permit  your  Colonies  here,  when  they 
have  arrived  at  the  proper  stage  in  their  existence,  to  place  themselves 
in  a  condition  which  is  at  once  most  favourable  to  their  security  and 
to  their  perfect  national  development  ?  What  reasons  can  you  assign 
for  the  refusal,  except  such  as  are  founded  on  selfishness,  and  are,  there- 
fore, morally  worthless  ?  If  you  say  that  your  great  lubberly  boy  is  too 
big  lor  the  nursery,  and  that  you  have  no  other  room  for  him  in  your 
house,  how  can  you  decline  to  allow  him  to  lodge  with  his  elder 
brethren  over  the  way,  when  the  attempt  to  keep  up  an  establishment 
for  himself  would  seriously  embarrass  him  7  '   (Pp.  119,  120.) 

And  with  equal  force  he  contrasted  the  genuine  working 
of  the  representative  system  in  Canada  with  the' '  absence 
^  of  effective  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  the  legislation 
'  and  the  want  oi  concurrent  action  between  the  parts  of  the 
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^  political  machine '  in  the  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
especially  as  displayed  in  the  prevalence  of  sectional  interest 
and  jobbing.  And,  above  all,  he  steadily  maintained  the 
value  of  the  monarchical  principle  as  the  comer-stone  of  the 
edifice. 

*  If  the  monarch  be  not  an  indispennable  element  in  our  constitutional 
mechaniara,  and  if  we  can  secure  all  the  advantages  of  that  mechanism 
without  him,  I  have  drawn  the  wrong  moral  from  the  facts.  You  say 
that  the  system  the  Red  Kepublicans  would  have  established  in  France 
would  have  been  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  our  own.  It  is  pos- 
sible, I  think,  that  we  may  be  tending  towards  the  like  issues.  It  is 
possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  as  the  House  of  Commons  becomes 
more  democratic  in  its  composition,  and  consequently  more  arrogant  in 
its  bearing,  it  may  cast  off  the  shackles  which  the  oUier  powers  of  the 
State  impose  on  its  self-will,  and  even  utterly  abolish  them ;  but  I 
venture  to  believe  that  those  who  last  till  that  day  comes,  will  find 
that  they  are  living  under  a  very  different  constitution  from  that  which 
we  now  enjoy ;  that  they  have  traversed  the  interval  which  separates  a 
temperate  and  cautious  administration  of  public  affairs  resting  on  the 
balance  of  powers  and  interests,  from  a  reckless  and  overbearing 
t^Rinny  based  on  the  caprices  and  passions  of  an  absolute  and  irre- 
sponsible body.  You  talk  somewhat  lightly  of  the  check  of  the  Crown, 
although  you  acknowledge  its  utility.  But  is  it  indeed  so  light  a 
matter,  even  as  our  constitution  now  works  ?  Is  it  a  light  matter  that 
Ae  Crown  should  have  the  power  of  dissolving  Parliament;  in  other 
words,  of  deposing  the  tyrant  at  will  ?  Is  it  a  light  matter  that  for 
several  months  in  each  year  the  House  of  Commons  shoidd  be  in  abey- 
^ce,  during  which  period  the  nation  looks  on  Ministers  not  as  slaves 
of  Parliament  but  servants  of  the  Crown  ?  Is  it  a  light  matter  that 
there  should  still  be  such  respect  for  the  monarchical  principle,  that  tlie 
Krvants  of  that  visible  entity  yclept  the  Crown  are  enabled  to  carry  on 
much  of  the  details  of  internal  and  foreign  administration  without 
consulting  Parliament,  and  even  without  its  cognisance  ? 

*It  appears  to  me,  I  must  confess,  that  if  you  have  a  republican 
form  of  government  in  a  great  country,  with  complicated  internal  and 
external  relations,  you  must  either  separate  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments,  as  in  the  United  States,  or  submit  to  a  tyranny  of 
the  majority,  not  the  more  tolerable  because  it  is  capricious  and 
wielded  by  a  tyrant  with  many  heads.  Of  the  two  evils  I  prefer  the 
former.'   (Pp.  123, 124.) 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  with  a  steadfast  adherence  to  Parlia- 
mentary principles^  but  a  no  less  steadfast  appreciation  of  his 
own  position  as  a  representative  of  the  Crown,  placed  above 
the  strife  of  parties^  and  bound  to  look  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  community,  that  Lord  Elgin  conceived  and  exercised 
the  duties  of  a  Colonial  Grovernor.  He  returned  to  England 
&t  the  close  of  1854,  ^^^^%  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  CamMla  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  who  had  examined  him  for 
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a  Merton  Fellowship  at  Oxford  in  18.*^3.  Soon  after  Lord 
Elgin's  return  home,  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  was  offered  him  by  Lord  Palnierston,  with  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  But  he  preferred  to  take  no  active  part 
in  public  affairs,  and  enjoyed  an  interval  of  two  years'  rest 
from  official  labour,  independent  of  party,  and  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  discharge  of  home  duties  to  his  estate  and  his  neigh- 
bours at  Broom  Hall  in  Fife. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  Lord  Elgin  inaugurating  free  labour 
in  Jamaica  at  the  conclusion  of  the  negro  apprenticeship,  and 
inaugurating  Parliamentary  government  in  Canada  after  a 
colonial  revolution.  But  it  was  his  lot  to  play  the  most 
conspicuous  and  responsible  part  in  another  revolution,  of  far 
more  momentous  interest  to  mankind,  and  far  less  to  be 
anticipated  by  European  statesmanship.  The  time  was  come 
when  the  frontiers  and  social  systems  of  the  great  empires 
of  the  far  East,  hitherto  so  closely  sealed  against  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Western  world,  were  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
-when  direct  political  and  commercial  engagements  were  for 
the  first  time  to  be  established  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
liulers  of  China  and  Japan.  It  devolved  upon  Lord  Elgin 
to  negotiate  and  sign  those  treaties,  and  at  a  later  period  of 
his  career  to  enforce  them  at  the  head  of  a  great  expedition 
which  dictated  peace  under  the  walls  of  Pekin.  These  events 
were  so  extraordinary,  that  they  would  suffice  to  confer  a  rare 
ilistinction  on  tlie  statesman  who  was  principally  concerned 
in  the  direction  of  them.  They  secure  to  Lord  Elgin  that 
l)age  in  universal  history  of  which  even  Napoleon  is  said  at 
times  to  have  doubted  and  despaired.  For  who  can  ever 
forget  the  man  who  brought  these  astonishing  and  secluded 
nations  into  close  contact  with  ourselves  ? 

The  history  of  Lord  Elgin's  first  mission  to  China  has 
been  so  fully  and  ably  written  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant, 
who  accompanied  him  as  his  private  secretary,  and  the  in- 
i^idents  of  that  eventful  expedition  are  so  well  known,  that  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  them  in  this  place.  But  the 
volume  now  before  us  contains,  in  the  shape  of  Lord  Elgin's 
own  journals  and  letters,  a  record  of  these  transactions  which 
lias  a  very  fresh  and  lively  interest.  It  puts  us  in  possession 
of  his  own  feelings  and  motives — of  his  tender  regard  for  those 
lie  had  left  behind  him,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  that  home 
M  Inch  was  so  strange  to  him — of  his  sensitive  conscientiousness 
when  he  was  compelled  to  use  force  against  a  treacherous 
enemy — of  his  singular  power  of  self-control — and  of  the  high 
religious  and  moral  principles  which  accompanied  him  through- 
out his  career. 
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Arrived  at  Ceylon  in  May  1857,  the  news  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  was  the  first  intelligence  he  received  on  landing  in  the 
East.  It  changed  for  a  time  the  destination  of  the  forces 
under  his  orders ;  it  condemned  him  for  many  months  to 
a  perplexing  inactivity ;  but  the  magnanimous  resoliition  he 
took,  on  his  own  re:*ponsibility,  to  turn  the  transports  from 
Singapore  to  Calcutta  and  to  comply  with  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  Lord  Canning  for  the  troops,  powerfully  contributed  to 
save  India.  Of  this  act  Sir  Henry  Ward,  then  Governor  of 
Ceylon,  then  said : — 

^  You   may  think  me  impTtint^nt  in  v(>hinteering  an  opinion  upon 
what  in  the  fir.««t  instance  only  concerns  you  and  the  Queen  and  Lord 
Canning.     But  having  seen  something  of  public  life  during  a  great 
jnrtof  my  own,  which  is  now  fast  verging  into  the  "sere  and  yellow 
•'  leaf,"  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  never  knew  a  nobler  thing  than 
tliat  which  you  lave  done  in  preferring  the  safety  of  India  to  the 
success  of  your  Chinese  negotiations.     If  I  know  any  tiling  of  English 
public  opinion,  this  single  act  will  place  you  higher  in  general  esti- 
mation as  a  statesman  than  your  whole  past  career,  honourable  and 
Ibrtuzmte  as  it  has  been.     For  it  is  not  every  man  who  would  venture 
to  alter  the  destination  of  a  force  upon  the  despatch  of  which  a  Par- 
liament   has   been   dissolved,  and    a   Government  might  have   been 
superseded.      It  is  not  every  man  who  would  consign  himself  for 
many  months  to  political  inaction  in  order  simply  to  serve  the  interests 
of  his  country.      You   have   set  a  bright  example  at  a  moment  of 
darkness  and  calamity ;  and,  if  India  can  be  saved,  it  is  to  you  that 
we  shall  ow*e  its  ledemption,  for  nothing  short  of  the  Chinese  expedi- 
tion could   have   supplied   the  means  of  holding  our  ground   until 
further  reinforcements  are  received.'   (P.  188.) 

The  interval  which  ensued  was  one  of  cruel  uncertainty. 

Lord  Elgin  spent  it  partly  at  Singapore,  and  partly  on  a 

Wtless  voyage  in  the  *  Shannon '  to  Hong-Kong.     All  the 

objects   of  his   mission   were    in    suspense,   and  his   French 

colleague,  Baron  Gros,  had  not  arrived.     On  the  19th  July 

he  took  the  resolution  to  go  up  himself  to  Calcutta,  and  on 

the  8th  August  the  ^  Shannon  '  sailed  up  the  Hoogly.     It  was 

about  the  darkest  hour  of  that  tremendous  eclipse  which  had 

OTershadowed  the  power  of  Britain  in  India.     The  European 

population   of  Calcutta  were  dismayed.     Fort  William  was 

looked  to  as  their  last  resource  and  refuge.     But  as  the  great 

ship  was  brought  to  an  anchor  abreast  of  the   Maidan,  and 

fired  a  salute  which  thundered  over  Calcutta^  the  enthusiasm 

of  the  Europeans  knew  no  bounds,  for  it  seemed  as  if  salvation 

had  come  to  India. 

'  Speaking  afterwards  of  this  scene,  Lord  Elgin  himself  said,  ''  I  shall 
"  never  forget  to  my  dying  day — for  the  hour  was  a  dark  one,  and 
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"  there  was  hardly  a  countenance  in  Calcutta,  save  that  of  the  Governor- 
"  General,  Lord  Canning,  which  was  not  blanched  with  fear — I  shall 
'<  never  forget  the  cheers  with  which  the  '  Shannon  '  was  received  as 
"  she  sailed  up  the  river,  pouring  forth  her  salute  from  those  68- 
"  pounders  which  the  gallant  and  lamented  Sir  William  Peel  sent  up 
'<  to  Allahabad,  and  from  those  24-pounders  which,  according  to  Lord 
"  Clyde,  made  way  across  the  country  in  a  manner  never  befi)re  wit* 
«  nessed."  *  (P.  198.) 

*  Tell  Lord  Elgin,'  wrote  some  time  afterwards  Sir  William 
Peel,  whose  heroic  character  fitted  him  to  play  a  part  in  these 
great  events, '  tell  Lord  Elgin  that  it  was  the  Chinese  Expedi- 
*  tion  that  relieved  Lucknow,  relieved  Cawnpore,  and  fought 
'  the  battle  of  the  6th  December.'  For  Lord  Elgin  had  thus 
indirectly  brought  about  the  success  and  triumph  of  other  men, 
even  more  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  empire  than  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  himself  engaged. 

Lord  Elgin's  own  view  of  the  crisis  is  simply  recorded  by 
himself  in  the  following  passage  from  his  journal : — 

'  The  Government  and  public  in  England  would  not  believe  there 
was  any  danger  in  India  for  a  long  time,  and  consequently  allowed  the 
season  for  precautionary  measures  to  pass  by,  and  then  made  up  for 
their  apathy  by  the  most  exaggerated  apprehensions.  My  mind  has 
been  more  tranquil,  for  it  has  not  presented  these  phases.  As  soon  as 
I  heard  of  Canning*s  difficulties,  I  determined  to  do  what  I  could  for 
him ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  we  were  to  act  as  if  the  game 
was  up  with  us  in  the  East. 

'  The  secret  of  governing  a  democracy  is  understood  by  men  in 
power  at  present.  Never  interfere  to  check  an  evil  until  it  has  attained 
such  proportions  that  all  the  world  see  plainly  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  You  will  then  get  any  amount  of  moral  and  material  support 
that  you  require ;  but  if  you  interfere  at  an  earlier  period,  you  will 
get  neither  thanks  nor  assistance  I  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  foresight  will  be  a  positive  disqualification  in 
a  statesman.  But  to  return  to  our  own  matters.  The  Government 
and  public  are  thinking  of  nothing  but  India  at  present.  It  does  not 
however  follow,  that  quite  as  strong  a  feeling  might  not  be  got  up  for 
China  in  a  few  months.  If  we  met  with  anything  like  disaster  here, 
that  would  certainly  be  the  case.*   (Pp.  207,  208.) 

The  operations  against  Canton  commenced  on  January  1, 
1858.     The  city  was  soon  taken.     Yeh  was  captured.     The 

Plenipotentiaries  moved  northward  to  Shanghai,  and  at  last  to 
?ientfiin,  where  the  Treaty  was  signed,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  our  relations  with  the  Chinese  Empire.  Lord 
Elgin  said  that  *  he  felt  very  sensibly  the  painfuiness  of  the 
'  position  of  a  negotiator,  who  has  to  treat  with  persons  who 
'  yield  nothing  to  reason  and  everything  to  fear,  and  who  are 
'  at  ike  same  time  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  subjects  under 
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'discussion  and  of  their  own  real  interests.*  His  policy  was 
therefore  to  practise  the  utmost  forbearance  and  moderation, 
and  not  to  ask  for  more  than  the  Chinese  themselves  could 
fairly  grant.  In  this  he  was  admirably  seconded  by  the 
French  Plenipotentiary,  Baron  Gros.  But  he  obtained  the 
right  to  send  an  Ambassador  of  the  Queen  to  Pekin ;  religious 
toleration ;  liberty  of  trade,  with  the  addition  of  five  commercial 
ports ;  a  revision  of  the  tariff  fixed  by  a  previous  treaty ;  and  a 
sum  of  about  1,300,000/.  for  the  losses  at  Canton  and  expenses 
of  the  war.  But  Lord  Elgin  foresaw  that  the  future  relations 
of  the  West  with  China  must  rest  mainly  on  our  own  conduct 
aa  Christian  and  more  highly  civilised  Powers : — 

'  When  the  barriers  which  prevent  free  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
conn  try  shall  have  been  removed,  the  Christian  civilisation  of  the  West 
will  find  itself  &ce  to  face,  not  with  barbarism,  but  with  an  ancient 
ciyilisation  in  many  respects  effete  and  imperfect,  but  in  others  not 
without  claims  on  our  sympathy  and  respect.  In  the  rivalry  which 
will  then  ensue,  Christian  civilisation  wiU  have  to  win  its  way  among 
a  sceptical  and  ingenious  people,  by  making  it  manifest  that  a  £uth 
which  reaches  to  Heaven  furnishes  better  guarantees  for  .public  and 
private  morality  than  one  which  does  not  rise  above  the  earth. 

'  At  the  same  time  the  machina-facturing  West  will  be  in  presence 
of  a  population  the  most  universally  and  laboriously  manufacturing 
of  any  on  the  earth.  It  can  achieve  victories  in  the  contest  in  which 
it  will  have  to  engage  only  by  proving  that  physical  knowledge  and 
mechanical  skill,  applied  to  the  arts  of  production,  are  more  than  a 
match  for  the  most  persevering  efforts  of  unscientific  industry.' 
(P.  240.) 

Immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  negotiation  with 
China^  Lord  Elgin  made  that  brilliant  and  successful  excursion 
to  Japan,  so  well  related  by  Mr.  Oliphant,  which  raised  for  the 
first  time  in  modem  days  the  mystery  hanging  over  that 
ingenious  people.  Viewed  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
it  appeared  that  Lord  Elgin  had  taken  too  favourable  a  view 
of  his  new  friends,  when  he  said  they  were  *  the  nicest  people 
'possible,'  and  he  certain!}^  -was  misled  when  he  negotiated 
with  the  Tycoon,"  who  aftier  all  was  not  the  sovereign  of  Japan. 
But  more  recent  experience  has  proved  that  he  did  not  over- 
rate their  extraordinary  aptitude  to  learn  the  arts  of  civilised 
life,  their  wonderful  acuteness  in  business,  and  their  practical 
sense  and  goodnature — qualities  which  have  since  led  to  one  of 
the  most  sudden  and  extraordinary  revolutions^  in'  the  history 
of  the  world;  -       ' 

Although  Lord  Elgin  had  taken  every  precaSdtUm  to  itisure 
Ae  faitmot  observance  t)f •  the  Treaty  of*  Ti^atsiu  by  the 
Chinese,  ibd  had  left  his  brother.  Sir  JPrederick  Bruce;  m 
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charge  of  our  newly-established  relations,  besides  making  him- 
self a  remarkable  expedition  to  the  interior  of  China  as  far  as 
Hankow  on  the  Yang-tsi-Kiang,  fresh  troubles   soon   broke 
out,  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  was  evaded,  and  our  ships 
were  fired  upon  from  the  Feiho  forts.     So  that  within  a  year 
of  his  return  to  England  in   1859,  Lord   Elgin  was   again 
despatched  to  China  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary.    Frederick 
Bruce  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  brother  in  magnanimity. 
When  the  unfortunate  affair  took  place  in  June  1859,  at  the 
Peiho  forts,  and  the  British  attack  was  beaten  off,  he  might 
have  stated  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  dissuade  the 
admiral  from  making  the  attack  at  all,  and  had  even  written  a 
despatch  to  that  enect.     Afler  the  event.  Lord  Elgin  says : 
*  Frederick,  partly  from  generosity  of  character,  and  partly  from 
'  sympathy  with   the  admiral  and  admiration  of  his  valour, 
'  abstained  from  stating  in  his  own  justification  all  the  circum- 
'  stances  of  the  unfortunate  affair  at  the  Peiho  last   year.' 
The  fact  is,  that  the  despatch  he  had  written  against  the  expe- 
dition was   never  produced,  and   Sir  Frederick  Bruce  took 
upon  himself  a  considerable  share  of  the  discredit  which  arose 
from  the  failure,  although  he  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  it. 
Only  now  has  this  fact  come  to  light;   but  it  is  one  that 
deserves  to  be  remembered. 

The  allied  forces  of  England  and  France  which  were  as- 
sembled in  July  1860  in  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  were  incomparably  more 
powerful  and  efficient  than  those  engaged  in  the  former  war. 
The  expedition  was  in  fact  too  large.  Lord  El^n  had  said  to 
Lord  Palmerston  before  he  started  that  he  had  much  rathpr 
undertake  to  march  to  Pekin  with  5,000  men  than  with 
25,000  ;  and  he  afterwards  declared  that  the  delays  incident  to 
conveying  a  large  army  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of 
the  prisoners,  and  nearly  made  the  whole  thing  break  down. 
He  states  the  forces  actually  engaged  to  have  amounted  to 
30,000  English  (fleet  and  army)  and  10,000  French ;  but  *  I 

*  suppose,'  he  adds,  *  we  must  not  crow  till  we  see  what  the 

*  Tartar  warriors  are.'  The  Tartar  warriors  were  not  for- 
midable, either  behind  their  forts  or  in  the  field,  although  the 
forces  collected  by  the  Chinese  Government  were  considerable, 
and  fully  demonstrated  their  determination  to  break,  if  possible, 
the  Treaty  they  were  bound  to  ratify.  It  was  the  procrasti- 
nation and  treachery  of  the  Tartar  generals  that  proved  our 
worst  enemies,  and  led  to  the  very  formidable  incident  of  the 
seizure  of  Mr.  Parkes,  Mr.  Henry  Loch,  and  others,  and  their 
capture  in  the  dungeons  of  Pekin,  which  has  been  so  simply 
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and  graphically  related  by  one  of  themselves  In  pages  which 
are  a  genuine  record  of  British  heroism.*  Nothing  could  be 
more  painfully  embarrassing  to  Lord  Elgin  than  the  knowledge 
that  these  distinguished  members  of  the  embassy,  many  of 
whom  were  personally  dear  to  him,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  enemies  to  whom  pity,  justice,  and  the  usages  of  war  were 
alike  unknown.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  extreme  danger 
of  their  position.  But  he  deviated  not  one  hair's  breadth  from 
the  path  of  public  duty.  The  Chinese  endeavoured  to  stop 
the  advance  of  the  army  by  alternate  promises  and  threats  about 
the  prisoners.  But  the  allied  forces  steadily  moved  onwards. 
They  took  the  Summer  Palace ;  they  advanced  to  the  walls  of  • 
Pekin ;  in  a  day  or  two  more  the  city  would  have  been  stormed. 
The  Emperor  had  already  fled  from  it.  In  this  extremity,  on 
October  8,  those  of  the  prisoners  who  survived  were  sent  back 
to  the  camp.  But  several  of  them  had  miserably  perished ; 
and  it  was  as  a  measure  of  signal  retribution  for  this  atix>cious 
crime  that  Lord  Elgin  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Yuen-ming-yuen,  the  favourite  Summer  Palace  of  the  emperors 
of  China.  As  this  is  the  only  act  of  Lord  Elgin's  life  to  which 
a  doubt,  approaching  to  censure,  has  in  some  minds  attached, 
we  think  it  right  to  republish  his  own  justification  of  it: — 

'Having,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  examined  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  destruction  of  Yuen- 
mrag-yuen  was  the  least  objectionable  of  the  several  courses  open  to 
nif',  unless  I  could  have  reconciled  it  to  my  sense  of  duty  to  suffer  the 
crime  which  had  been  committed  to  pass  practically  unavenged.  I  had 
reason,  moreover,  to  believe  that  it  was  an  act  which  was  calculated  to 
produce  a  greater  effect  in  China,  and  on  the  Emperor,  than  persona 
vho  look  on  from  a  distance  would  suppose. 

'  It  was  the  Emperor^s  favourite  residence,  and  its  destruction  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  blow  to  his  pride  as  well  as  to  his  feelings.  To  this 
place  he  brought  our  hapless  countrymen,  in  order  that  they  might 
undergo  their  severest  tortui'es  within  its  precincts.  Here  have  been 
found  the  horses  and  accoutrements  of  the  troopers  seized,  the  decora- 
tions torn  from  the  breast  of  a  gallant  French  officer,  and  other  effects 
belonging  to  the  prisoners.  As  almost  all  the  valuables  had  already 
been  taken  from  the  palace,  the  army  would  go  there,  not  to  pillage, 
but  to  mark,  by  a  solemn  act  of  retribution,  the  horror  and  indignation 
^ith  which  we  were  inspired  by  the  perpetration  of  a  great  crime. 
The  punishment  was  one  which  would  fall  not  on  the  people,  who  may 

*  We  refer  to  the  '  Personal  Narrative  of  Occurrences  during  Lord 
*£ilgin*8  Second  Embassy  to  China,  1860,  by  Henry  Brougham  Loch,' 
^bich  was  published  in  1869.  Mr.  Loch  was  made  a  Companion  of 
the  Bath  for  his  gallant  services,  and  has  since  been  appointed  Lieut.* 
GoremoT  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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be  comparatively  innocent,  but  exclusively  on  the  Emperor^  vhoae 
direct  personal  responsibility  for  the  crime  committed  is  established, 
not  only  by  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  at  Yuen-ming-yuen,  but 
also  by  the  edict,  in  which  he  offered  a  pecuniary  reward  for  the  heads  * 
of  the  foreigners,  adding,  that  he  was  ready  to  expend  all  his  treasure 
in  these  wasres  of  afisassdnation. 

'  On  Thursday,  the  18th  of  October,  the  extensive  buildings  of  the 
palace  were  given  to  the  flames;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  19th 
th^  were  still  burning.  "  The  clouds  of  smoke,"  says  Mr.  Loch, 
^'  driven  by  the  wind,  hung  like  a  vast  black  pall  over  Pekin ;  ^  well 
calculated  to  enforce  with  their  lurid  gloom  the  lesson  conveyed  to 
the  citizens  in  a  proclamation  which  Lord  Elgin  had  caused  to  be 
affixed  in  Chinese  to  all  the  buildings  and  walls  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  the  effect  "  that  no  individual,  however  exalted,  could  escape  from 
"  the  responsibility  and  punishment  which  must  always  follow  the  com- 
''  mission  of  acts  of  treachery  and  deceit ;  and  that  Yuen-ming-yuen 
''  was  burnt  as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Emperor  for  the  violation 
'^  of  his  word,  and  the  act  of  treachery  to  a  flag  of  truce." 

*  Five  days  later,  on  the  24th  of  October,  the  Convention,  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  eo  much  dispute,  was  finally  signed,  and  Lord 
Elgin  exchanged  with  the  Emperor*s  brother  the  ratifications  of  the 
Treaty- of  Tientsin.'   (Pp.  366,  367.) 

No  man  was  more  opposed  than  Lord  Elgin  to  the  blood- 
shed and  vandalism  of  war.  He  may  be  said  to  have  hated 
them.  But  the  acts  of  war  would  be  even  more  detestable 
than  they  are,  if  they  were  not  governed  and  directed  by  a 
high  sense  of  moral  justice.  We  believe  that  in  this  instance 
the  punishment  inflicted  was  just,  necessary,  and  signal,  and 
though  it  destroyed  a  palace  which  was  the  pride  of  a  nation^ 
it  did  not  touch  a  single  human  life. 

The  treaty  of  peace  signed  by  Lord  Elgin  shortly  afterwards 
(on  October  24),  at  Pekin,  has  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its 
authors.  It  placed  the  relations  of  the  two  Empires  on  a  sound 
foundation ;  it  established  a  peace  which  has  already  lasted  for 
twelve  years ;  it  has  led  to  enormous  development  of  trade  ; 
and  far  from  weakening  the  Chinese  Government,  it  has  ren- 
dered it  materially  stronger  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  the 
interior  of  the  country  was  devastated  by  a  frightful  rebellion 
and  its  coasts  were  threatened  by  foreign  war. 

Lord  Elgin  returned  to  England  in  April  1861,  having 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Philippines  and  to  Java  on  his  way 
home,  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  Spanish 
and  Dutch  systems  of  colonial  government  in  the  East  with 
our  own.  How  diflPerent  is  the  picture  I  In  those  dependencies 
he  saw  the  religious  intolerance  of  Spain  and  the  commercial 
restrictions  of  Holland  used  to  crush  the  native  population  to 
the  earth,  whilst  the  policy  of  England  tends  to  inculcate  self- 
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reliance,  toleration,  equal  justice,  and  education.  The  compa- 
rison is  bonourable  to  ourselves ;  yet  perhaps,  as  Lord  Elgin 
remarked,  the  natives  do  not  like  us  the  better  for  it. 

Before  he  had  been  a  month  in  England,  the  highest  office 
in  that  service  in  which  Lord  Elgin  had  spent  his  life  was 
offered  to  him,  and  he  accepted  the  splendid  post  of  Viceroy 
of  India,  conscious  that  here  again  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
restore  order,  authority,  and  confidence  after  a  great  convul- 
sion, and  aware  that  the  advance  of  life,  and  twenty  years  of 
incessant  labour,  often  in  tropical  climates,  had  sensibly  weak- 
ened his  vital  powers.  He  took  leave  of  his  friends  at  Dun- 
fermline in  a  few  touching  sentences,  which  showed  that  he 
himself  thought  it  might  be  for  the  last  time.  The  death  of 
Ritchie,  the  Advocate-General,  soon  after  he  reached  Calcutta, 
the  death  of  Lord  Canning  within  a  few  months  of  his  retire- 
ment, and  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  best  and  best- 
beloved  of  Lord  Elgin's  brothers,  contributed  to  give  additional 
strength  to  these  gloomy  forebodings.  In  fact  Lord  Elgin  was 
destined  to  fill  the  office  of  Governor-General  of  India  lor  only 
eighteen  months,  a  period  hardly  sufficient  for  him  to  have 
mastered  the  details  of  administration  of  that  great  Empire, 
^th  which  he  had  no  previous  acquaintance,  and  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  him  to  give  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  the 
Ktamp  of  his  own  mind.  Averse  to  all  rash  or  sudden  changes, 
he  contented  himself  with  following  in  the  steps  of  his  friend 
and  predecessor.  Lord  Canning,  whose  sentiments  were  so 
congenial  to  himself.  Yet  his  letters  written  at  this  period  to 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  though 
somewhat  inferior  in  vigour  to  his  earlier  compositions,  show 
with  what  an  earnest  intelligence  and  love  of  truth  and  justice 
he  had  applied  himself  to  the  work  before  him,  and  that  if 
strength  and  life  had  not  failed  him  at  the  outset,  Lord  Elgin 
might  have  taken  rank  with  the  ablest  and  best  of  those 
remarkable  men  who  have  governed  in  succession  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  residence  in  India  he  had  taken 
the  resolution  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible  the  enervating 
climate  of  Calcutta,  and  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  as  he  was 
ever  wont  to  do,  the  chief  provinces  of  his  government.  He 
proceeded  in  February  to  Benares,  and  thence  to  Allahabad, 
Agra,  and  Delhi,  holding  durbars,  opening  railways,  speaking 
everywhere  the  language  of  conciliation,  respect  for  native 
rights,  and  peace.     His  great  object  was   ^  to  obtain  some 

*  Knowledge  of  local  and  native  feeling  which  does  not  reach 

*  Calcutta,'  and  with  this  view  he  even  thought  that  the  seat 
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of  government  might  with  advantage  be  removed  to  Lahore. 
In  March  he  reached  Simla,  and  there  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life  were  spent.  Even  then  he  explored  some  of  the  upper 
valleys  in  the  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  crossed  the  Chenab 
by  the  twig-bridge,  which  he  describes  as  ^  the  most  difiBcult 
'  job  he  ever  attempted,'  and  studied  the  opening  of  a  new 
road  for  trade  with  Ladak  and  China.  But  this  effort  was 
the  last.  Indeed,  he  never  rallied  from  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent on  passing  the  twig-bridge  at  the  Chenab,  which  was  so 
rent  and  tattered  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  past  season 
as  to  render  the  passage  extremely  fatiguing.  Symptoms  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  which  had  manifested  themselves  since 
he  reached  the  Hills,  now  assumed  an  alarming  character. 
On  the  6th  November  his  illness  was  pronounced  to  be  mortal. 
In  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  conscious  of  his  own 
condition,  he  displayed  in  this  last  stage  of  life  the  same 
moral  greatness  which  had  borne  him  through  it,  an  absolute 
resignation  of  himself  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  minute  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  that  remained  to  be  done  for 
others.  When  he  received  the  Holy  Communion  for  the 
last  time,  '  We  are  now  entering  on  a  new  communion,'  he 
said, '  the  living  and  the  dead.'  On  the  20th  November  he 
expired,  and  was  buried  on  the  following  day  at  the  cemetery 
of  Dhurmsala,  in  a  spot  chosen  by  Lady  Elgin,  and  surrounded 
by  the  most  sublime  scenery  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  noblest  part  of  the  history  of  England  is  to  be 
found  in  the  recorded  lives  of  those  who  have  been  her 
chosen  servants,  and  who  have  died  in  that  service.  Self- 
control,  endurance,  and  an  heroic  sense  of  duty,  are  more 
conspicuous  in  such  men  than  the  love  of  action  and  of  fame. 
But  their  lives  are  the  landmarks  of  our  race.  Lord  Elgin, 
it  is  true,  can  hardly  be  ranked  with  the  first  of  British 
statesmen,  or  orators,  or  commanders.  His  services,  great  as 
they  unquestionably  were,  had  all  been  performed  under  the 
prders  of  other  men.  Even  among  his  own  contemporaries  he 
fills  a  place  in  the  second  rank.  But  happy  are  the  country 
and  the  age  in  which  such  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  second 
rank,  and  are  content  to  be  there  I  This  volume,  then, 
deserves,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  read  as  the  faithful  picture  of  a 
varied  and  adventurous  life,  but  it  may  well  retain  a  place 
in  English  literature,  from  the  vivacity  and  grace  of  Lord 
Elgin's  own  style,  from  the  originality  of  many  of  his  observa- 
tions on  public  affairs,  but,  above  all,  as  an  example  to  future 
times  of  a  high-minded  and  patriotic  servant  of  the  Crown. 
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Art,  III. — 1.  History  of  Ancient  Manuscripts.  A  Lecture 
delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  by  William 
Forsyth,  Q.C.,  LL.D.  Printed  at  the  request  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Bench.     London :  1872. 

2.  History  of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modern 
Times.     By  IsAAC  Taylor.     London:  1859. 

3.  Prcpfaiiones  et  Epistoloi  Editionihus  Principibus  Auctorum 
veterum  prcRpositce.  Curante  Beriau  Botfield.  London 
and  Cambridge:   1861. 

TT^HEN  the  classical  student  or  historian  has  exhausted  his 
lamentations  over  the  ravages  sustained  by  ancient  authors, 
and  reflects  upon  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  manuscripts  which 
enshrined  their  labours  have  been  exposed,  he  will  find  a  more 
legitimate  matter  of  surprise  in  the  extent  of  our  possessions. 
There  have  been  several  periods  in  history  when  the  entire 
extinction  of  ancient  books  seemed  more  probable  than  their 
partial  preservation.  War,  fire,  negligence  of  custody,  bigotry, 
ignorance,  and  dishonesty  sum  up  a  catalogue  of  enemies  com- 
pared with  which  *  Time's  effacing  fingers '  might  well  appear 
to  have  foregone  their  share  in  the  destruction  of  such  perish- 
able materials. 

It  is  to  German  editors  in  particular  that  we  owe  the  latest 
exposition  of  the  relative  value  of  existing  manuscripts,  and 
even  Mr.  Munro,  whose  valuable  edition  of  Lucretius*  forms 
an  epoch  in  English  scholarship,  has  been  content  to  follow, 
though  with  a  rational  not  servile  assent,  in  the  steps  of 
Lachmann.  The  neglect  of  this  study  by  a  long  series  of 
embent  scholars  was  manifested  by  the  loose  and  capricious 
application  of  such  phrases  as  *  received  reading '  and  *  vulgate 
'  text ' — justly  stigmatised  by  Emesti  as  a  mere  dryvoiaf  stSoAov^ 
perfuffium  certe  inscitia.  The  ultimate  object  of  critical  in- 
quiry, with  reference  to  documentary  evidence,  must  be  directed 
«iBgly  to  ascertaining,  from  whatever  source,  the  probable  state 
of  the  text  as  it  originally  appeared ;  this,  strictly  speaking, 
being  the  only  real  archetype,  or  exemplar  primiffenium,  to- 
varos  which,  as  to  the  parent  source,  all  existing  families  of 
transcripts  must  more  or  less  remotely  converge.  The  au- 
thority of  these  autographs,  of  course,  if  they  existed,  would 
be  conclusive,  but  few  exist  even  of  modem  works,  and  none 


*  Edin.  Eev.,  No.  ccxlix.  We  gladly  recur  to  that  particular  portion 
<^Qntained  in  his  introductions  on  the  formation  of  the  fexf,  a  learned 
aod  practical  contribution  to  the  study  of  MS.  authority. 
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of  any  ancient  one.  Pliny  and  Quintilian  attest  lo  having 
seen  the  autographs  of  Cicero,  as  TertuUian  that  of  St.  PauPa 
Epistles,  and  Aulus  Gellius  speaks  of  a  manuscript  of  the 
second  book  of  the  JEneid,  which  was  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  Virgil,  and  sold  for  twenty '  sigillaria.'  The  original 
MSS.  of  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  extorted,  we  are 
told,  by  Ptolemy  from  the  starving  Athenians  for  his  library  at 
Alexandria,  possibly  shared  a  fate  like  those  of  Latin  authors 
in  public  and  private  collections  at  Rome,  which  fell  victims 
to  the  flames  in  the  time  of  Nero.*  But  whatever  weight 
may  be  attached  to  such  traditions,  the  loss  of  these  auto- 
graphs necessarily  deprives  us  of  that  direct  proof  of  the 
identity  of  existing  copies,  which  they  alone  could  furnish. 
How  far  then,  and  by  what  means,  dealing  with  principles 
rather  than  details,  do  existing  manuscripts  establish,  if  not 
identify,  at  least  the  fact  of  connexion  ?  The  inquiry  is  com- 
plex and  multiform  in  its  aspects ;  it  alternates  between 
external  evidence  and  critical  inference  ;  but  its  main  features 
are  well-regulated  and  comparatively  simple. 

Palaeography,  however  various  in  its  methods,  and  embracing 
contradictory  theories,  assigns  most  of  the  earliest  classical 
manuscripts  extant  to  periods  not  beyond  the  ninth  century. 
Great,  however,  as  is  the  interval  denoted,  in  these  cases,  from 
the  date  of  the  author,  this  modest  estimate  of  antiquity — ^the 
result,  be  it  remembered,  of  practised  observation  by  those 
most  competent  to  judge — fails  wholly  to  shake,  nay  rather 
tends  to  confirm,  the  other  proofs  of  genuineness.  ^  It  is  not 
'  necessary,'  Mr.  Taylor  justly  observes,  *  to  trace  the  literary 
^  relics  of  classical  authors  a  step  farther  back  than  into  the 

*  midst  of  the  Dark  Ages.     For  if  all  external  and  correlative 

*  evidence  were  wanting  ;  if  nothing  were  known  concerning  the 

*  classic  authors  except  that,  sucn  as  they  are  now,  they  were 
^  extant  in  the  tenth  century,  enough  would  be  known  to  make 

*  it  abundantly  clear  that  these  works  were  the  product  of  a 
^  different  and  a  distant  age.'  The  Dark  Ages,  in  fact — and 
Mr.  Taylor  has  taken  the  period  of  midnight,  the  plumheum 
(Bvum,  for  his  standpoint — were  not  the  times  for  literary  for- 
geries. All  that  Hallam  can  say  of  Italy  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  is,  that  Latin  was  not  ^  wholly  unintelligible,' 
and  the  very  degeneracy  of  the  language  which  helped  to  de- 
stroy the  purity,  was  a  safeguard  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
text.  It  had  begun  indeed  in  Italy  before  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  in  a  manner  suflSciently  marked  to  distinguish  the 

I  . .  ■   1  . .  ■        -  -  ....      ■    ■  ■        ■    ■  - 

'^  Lipfidu?  ad  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  cap.  41. 
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prodactions  of  that  age  from  those  of  pure  Latinity.  There  is 
a  wide  and  patent  difference  between  Lactantius  the '  Christian 

*  Cicero,'  and  his  Augustan  prototjrpe.  The  *  Lives '  of  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  were  for  a  long  time,  in  the  infancy  of  criticism^ 
assigned  to  ^milius  Probus  in  the  fourth  century,  from  some 
dedicatory  verses  to  Theodosius  found  on  the  manuscripts,  but 
this  evidence  has  been  rejected  by  scholars  since  Lambinus  for 
the  more  convincing  arguments  derived  from  the  purity  of  his 
style.  In  Greece  the  popularity  of  Anacreon  produced  a  herd 
of  clumsy  imitators  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but 
modem  critics,  on  similar  grounds,  have  unanimously  declared 
against  the  collection  first  edited  by  H.  Stephens  in  1554, 
though  supported  by  manuscript  authority  not  inferior  in 
weight,  as  regards  antiquity,  to  that  of  many  genuine  classical 
productions. 

But  while  vre  think  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  inadequately  de- 
scribed such  conclusions — based  in  reality  on  settled  rules  of 
critical  scholarship — as  the  result  of  ^  intuition,'  a  vague  expla- 
nation at  the  best,  yet  we  agree  in  his  remark,  as  applied  to 
the  broad  question  of  genuineness,  that  Vthe  age  of  existing 
'  manuscripts  is  a  matter  of  more  curiosity  than  importance, 
'  since  proof  of  another  kind  carries  us  with  certainty  far  be- 

*  yond  the  date  of  any  existing  parchments '  (p.  203).  We 
allude  with  him  to  that  network  of  references  and  quotations 
which  runs  through  and  connects  the  mass  of  classical  litera- 
ture— each  a  link  in  the  chain  of  tradition,  and  a  species  of  in- 
direct evidence  which  defies  the  suspicion  of  modern  invention. 
Essential  they  are  not,  and  their  n-equency  depended  on  the 
popularity  of  the  author.  No  direct  quotations  are  to  be  found 
from  Livy  after  Priscian,  and  Niebuhr  infers  that  the  lost 
books  were  probably  not  read  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  except  perhaps  by  some  grammarians  in  Italy.  Just 
suspicion  undoubtedly  attaches  to  *  buried  writings,'  which 
have  lain  for  centuries  unnoticed,  and  indeed,  the  discovery 
of  many  classical  manuscripts  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
accident  bordering  on  the  miraculous ;  *  but  their  genuineness 

*  Strabo^s  story  that  Aristotle's  works  remained  rotting  in  a  cellar 
at  Scepsis  for  200  years  after  his  death,  until  rescued  by  Apellicon  of 
TeoS)  has  been  so  severely  sifled  by  Kopp,  Brandis,  and  Stahr  as  to 
limit  its  application,  if  true  at  all,  to  that  author's  original  MSS., 
probably  of  only  a  small  portion  of  his  works,  for  his  writings  were 
familiar  to  Alexandrian  students  in  that  interval.  Of  Propertius  the 
oldest  copy  extant  is  the  '  Codex  Guelpherbytanus '  of  the  thirteenth 
centoxy.  The  archetypal  MS.  was  supposed  to  have  been  found  under 
some  casks  in  a  wine-cellar,  in  the  lifetime  of  Pontanus,  until  Van 
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must  be  disproved  on  other  grounds  than  the  bare  fact  of  their 
long  concealment.  Velleius  Paterculus  .  is  not  quoted  till 
the  time  of  Priscian,  400  years  after  he  wrote,  and  then  comes 
a  silence  of  900  years  till  Aventinus.  Pithaeus,  the  first  editor 
of  *  Phajdrus '  in  1596,  could  find  no  reference  to  his  author 
before  Avienus,  a  period  of  400  years.*  But  such  silence,  as 
Bentley  remarks,  cannot  pass  for  a  negative  proof  that  there 
were  no  such  authors. 

*  If  they  were  read,'  he  wiys,  *  the  readers  of  ihem  were  not  writers 
themselves,  so  ns  to  let  posterity  know  that  they  had  read  them. 
Although  the  writers  of  the  barbarous  ages  do  not  speak  of  those 
authors,  they  do  not  say  anything  to  imply  that  they  had  no  existence. 
If  they  do  say  anything  amiss  which  could  be  correoted  from  them,  it 
is  to  be  imputed  only  to  their  own  ignorance,  or  laziness,  that  they 
would  not  search  for  them.*  f 

To  this,  with  some  authors,  must  be  added  the  scarcity  of 
manuscripts  obtainable.  Cicero's  Letters  are  not  mentioned 
between  the  time  of  Lupus  of  Ferrieres  in  the  ninth  century 
and  Petrarch's  discovery,  an  interval  of  silence  very  impro- 
bable had  there  been  any  number  of  copies  then  existing.  But, 
exceptis  excipiendis^  with  the  great  body  of  classical  authors 
the  evidence  afforded  by  tradition  is  abundant  Throughout 
the  Dark  Ages  the  continuity  of  knowledge  was,  however 
slenderly,  maintained,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, taken  as  a  whole,  contain  within  themselves  the  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  each  part.  For  the  purposes,  however,  of 
emendation  this  class  of  testimony  is  subject  to  restrictions. 
Did  the  writers  quote  from  memory,  or  from  a  manuscript  in 
their  possession  ?     If  from  memory,  they  might  easily  have 


Santen  (pref.  ed.  Amsterdam,  1780)  threw  doubts  upon  the  value  of 
the  discovery.     Poggio,  hays  Jovius,  found  Quintilian  ^  in  salsamentarii 

*  tabema.'  The  *  Ethiopica '  of  Heliodorus  were  published  by  Opsopsua 
from  a  book  given  to  him  by  an  Hungarian  soldier,  which  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  pillage  of  King  Corvinus'  library  (pref.  ed.  princ. 
1534).  Disraeli  (Cur.  of  Lit.  p.  8)  gives,  among  other  instances  of 
discovered  MSS.,  an  anecdote  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  was  said  to 
have  found  his  tailor  on  the  point  of  cutting  up  an  original  copy  of 
Magna  Charta.  See  also  Bentley  (Dissert,  ad  Phal.  p.  375)  for  pre- 
tended discoveries,  including  that  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  James,  sup- 
posed to  have  lain  buried  in  Spain  from  the  time  of  the  apostle. 
Unluckily  the  MS.  was  written  in  modern  Spanish,  a  difficulty,  how- 
ever, which  Aldrete  accounted  for  by  the  proleptic  exercise  of  the 

*  gift  of  tongues ! ' 

•  Botfield's  Prefaces,  pp.  627-9. 

f  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  p.  367,  ed.  1817. 
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forgotten  the  exact  words ;  if  from  a  manuscript^  that  manu- 
script might  have  been  corrupt.  So  far,  indeed,  from  such 
quotations,  even  when  professedly  literal,  contributing  to  prove 
the  purity  of  the  earliest  existing  copies,  or  their  identity  with 
the  original,  they  reveal,  in  some  cases,  the  remote  introduction 
of  error,  *  It  is  not  easy  in  any  other  way,'  says  Mr.  Munro, 
^  to  explain  the  agreement  of  Macrobius  and  Nonius  (fourth  cen- 

*  tury)  with  the  archetype  of  all  existing  MSS.  of  Lucretius 
'  in  many  indisputable  corruptions,'  *     Cicero's  oration  *  pro 

*  Flacco '  appears  to  have  been  imperfect  in  the  same  century 
from  another  reference  in  Macrobius;  and  the  writings  of 
Solinus,  Martianus  Capella,  and  Isidorus  contain  quotations 
from  Pliny  with  flagrantly  corrupted  words.f  Columella,  who 
quotes  several  passages  from  Cicero,  makes  him  mistranslate 
Xenophon,  but  probably  he  merely  had  Cicero  before  his  eye 
and  put  his  thoughts  into  his  own  language.^  And  in  the 
fifth  century  Cassiodorus  misquotes  from  Tacitus,  though  bis 
words  *  quodam  Comelio  scribente ' — a  conjectural  reading 
gives  quondam — argue  a  slender  acquaintance  with  his  author. 
Indeed,  lax  and  inaccurate  quotations  were  the  rule ;  and 
from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  though  allusions  to 
the  classics  more  frequently  occur,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
indirect  and  unauthenticated,  Orosius  refers  to  Tacitus  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  may  have  had  direct  access  to  his  works ; 
but  Freculphus,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  in  the  ninth,  as  well  as 
John  of  Salisbury — whose  references  to  Cicero's  Epistles  are 
from  Macrobius  and  Quintilian  —  quote  second-hand  from 
Orosius ;  and  Adam  of  Bremen  is  content  with  the  readings 
of  Rudolphus,  a  monk  at  Fulda  in  the  ninth  century,  the 
only  one  apparently  of  the  German  or  Italian  historians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  who  had  consulted  Tacitus'  writings.  §  Of  Lucre- 
tius few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  that  interval ;  and,  according 

*  Introduction  to  Notes,  p.  313. 

t  Several  early  writers  contain  passages  from  Pliny  which  cannot 
be  found  in  any  existing  MSS.,  including  the  best.  But  Sillig  con> 
jectures  with  reason  that  most  of  these  quotations  were  fictitious,  made 
to  give  a  spurious  authority  to  their  writings.  Pliny  being  the 
standard  author  on  Natural  History  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
prevailing  ignorance  and  the  probable  scarcity  of  MSS.  offered  special 
temptations  to  this  kind  of  fraud. 

X  Orelli's  Cicero,  ed.  1828,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  472.     But  Cicero's 

*  Timaeus '  shows  the  lax  way  in  which  he  translated  from  his  Greek 
originals. 

§  Hitter  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus  has  given  an  admirable  review  of 
tbe  early  historical  notices  of  his  author  contained  in  other  writing. 
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to  Mr.  Munro,  Honorius  of  Autun,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
merely  quotes  him  second  hand.  Direct  reference  alone  can 
prove  the  existence  of  the  work  quoted  at  the  time  the  writer 
made  his  reference.  At  the  same  time  quotations  appear  to 
have  ^  suffered  comparatively  little  from  the  process  of  tran- 
*  scription.'  If  they  serve  to  reveal  in  some  cases  the  extent 
of  our  losses,  they  have  rescued  much  of  classical  literature 
from  oblivion :  they  have  been  freely  used  by  scholiasts ;  and 
Wesselingy  among  others,  while  complaining  of  the  indifference 
of  previous  editors  of  Herodotus  to  this  source  of  information, 
acknowledges  its  aid  in  supplying  lacunae  and  confirming 
doubtful  readings. 

But  the  evidence  of  age,  sufficient,  as  we  have  seen,  to  esta- 
blish, in  conjunction  with  other  lines  of  proof,  the  connexion 
of  existing  copies  with  their  lost  originals,  has  a  more  imme- 
diate bearing  upon  their  authority.  Inasmuch  as  corruptions 
must  increase  with  the  process  of  transcription,  it  is  a  mere 
truism  to  assert  that  the  nearer  you  approacn  the  author's  life- 
time the  purer  will  be  the  text,  there  being  less  chance,  in 
proportion,  of  the  multiplication  of  error  by  time.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, broadly  speaking,  the  oldest  manuscripts  are  the 
best.  But  this  rule  is  subject  to  restrictions  the  later  we  ad- 
vance ;  and  its  inconclusiveness  is  shown  by  the  fact,  to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  advert,  that  no  existing  manuscript,  how- 
ever ancient,  is  free  from  corruption  of  some  kind.  It  is  an 
axiom  in  collation  that  a  younger  copy  will  often  supply  the 
defects  of  one  of  higher  antiquity : — 

'  Some  manuscripts  (says  Mr.  Taylor)  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  or 
even  fifteenth  century,  afford  clear  internal  evidence  that,  by  a  single 
remove  only,  the  text  they  contain  may  claim  a  real  antiquity,  higher 
than  that  even  of  the  oldest  existing  copy  of  the  same  work.  For 
those  older  copies  sometimes  prove,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
corruptions  which  have  crept  into  the  text,  that  they  have  been 
derived  through  a  long  series  of  copies ;  while  perhaps  the  text  of  the 
more  modern  manuscript  possesses  such  a  degree  of  purity  and  fireedom 
from  all  the  usual  consequences  of  frequent  corruption,  as  to  make  it 
manifest  that  the  copy  from  which  it  was  ^ken  was  so  ancient  as  not 
to  be  distant  irom  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  the  work.*  (Pp. 
14-5.) 

These  considerations  plainly  show  that  the  authority  of  manu- 
scripts must  be  estimated  by  the  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole, 
not  by  isolated  copies.  Codicibus  bonis,  says  Madvig,  obtem- 
perandum  est,  non  serviendum.  The  age  of  the  text  rather 
than  of  the  copyist  is  the  thing  for  critics  to  ascertain ;  and 
Erasmus  justly  rebuked  the  prevailing  vice  of  editors  in  his 
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daj  when  he  remarked  'nimis  imperiti  est  hominis,  libros 
*  annorum  numero  aBstimare,  ac  non  potios  rerum  indicio.' 
Even  mere  fidelity  of  transcribing,  however  meritorious,  is  not 
evidence  of  the  internal  goodness  of  a  manuscript ;  for  it  might 
have  been  most  faithfully  copied  from  a  corrupt  original.  The 
merit  of  antiquity,  in  brief,  consists  in  the  groundwork  it 
afibrdfl  for  explaining  the  subsequent  introduction  of  error. 
We  shall  have  occasioD,  later  on,  to  observe  how  the  neglect  of 
these  simple  principles  by  early  critics  and  first  editors  led  to 
two  opposite  faults,  each  showing  an  ignorance  of  the  relative 
value  of  manuscript  authority — the  one,  an  exclusive  adherence 
to  some  *  vetus  exemplar ' — ^  surdum  plerumque  oraculimi,'  as 
Wolff  remarks, '  nisi  constanter  consulentibus ' — ^the  other,  an 
indiscriminating  regard  for  mere  numerical  testimony,  irre- 
spective of  its  source. 

The  aggregate  authority  of  existing  manuscripts  depends 
upon  their  relation  to  the  archetype,  either  known  or  inferred ; 
but  even  that  point  at  which  a  conunon  parentage  can  be 
assumed,  denotes  an  interval,  more  or  less  in  proportion  to 
their  antiquity,  from  the  authors'  original.  We  can  only 
sketch  in  outline  the  leading  principles  of  such  an  inquiry ; 
and  it  will  be  convenie'nt,  for  that  purpose,  to  distinguish  their 
application  to  three  separate  epochs  which  appear  to  us  to 
govern  the  distribution  of  existing  materials.  Without  as- 
Boming  too  arbitrary  a  division  of  time,  the  first  may  be  taken 
to  extend  from  the  date  of  classical  authors  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, the  nadir  of  the  human  mind  in  Europe,  and  the  period 
when  the  stock  of  manuscripts  may  be  said  to  have  first 
reached  its  minimum. 

As  mi^ht  be  expected,  few  classical  manuscripts  of  this 
epoch  exist,  though,  fortunately  for  their  preservation  from 
decay,  they  were  written  on  the  most  durable  materials.    Some 
there  are,  indeed,  whose  probable  age  exceeds  that  of  the 
oldest  biblical   MSS.  extant     Of  the  Greek  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  four  most  ancient,  which  we  give  in  their  pro- 
bable order  of  precedence,  occupy  difierent  periods  in  the 
fourth  century.     These  are  the  famous  Codex  Sinaiticus,  un- 
earthed by  Tischendorf  in  1859 ;  the  Codex  Frederic  Augus- 
tus, his  earlier  discovery  in  1846 ;  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
which  was  presented  to  Charles  I.  by  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  of  the  Italians*     To  the  fifth  century  are  assigned 
the  Codex  Ephrem  of  the  French,  a  palimpsest,  and  the  Codex 
Bezo,  found  by  Beza  in  the  monastery  of  St.  IrcnsBus  at 
Lyons,  and  given  by  him  in  1581  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
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bridge-T  As  regards  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  text,  if 
we  assume  with  Mr.  Forsyth  that  the  subscription  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch roll  brought  from  Darghestan  is  an  accurate  index  of 
its  date,  we  have  nothing  more  ancient  than  a.d.  580.  It  is 
enough  merely  to  observe  that  this  represents  an  interval  of 
about  a  thousand  rears  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  Old  Testament  writers.f  In  this  respect  the 
majority  of  classical  manuscri[)ts  have  the  advantage.  It  is 
true  that  the  oldest  known  copy  of  Herodotus  does  not  go 
beyond  the  tenth  century.  Between  ^^schylus  and  Sopho- 
cles and  their  earliest  archetypal  codex,  the  parchment  of  the 
tenth  century  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  the  gap  is  still 
longer ;  and  the  Townley  MS.  of  Homer,  which  is  probably 
the  oldest  complete  copy  of  that  poet,  is  as  recent  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  J  On  the  other  hand  there  are  some,  amor^ 
the  earliest  copies  of  other  authors,  where  tliis  interval  assumes 
far  more  modest  proportions.  Putting  aside  some  few  frag- 
ments that  are  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  Christian  era, 
perhaps  the  oldest  classical  manuscript  of  importance  is  the 
Vatican  palimpsest  of  Cicero's  *  De  Republica '  discovered  by 
Mai — one  of  the  latest,  if  not  the  most  valuable  of  the  results 
first  disclosed  in  the  last  century  by  that  new  source  of 
ancient  learning,  and  carried  back  by  competent  judges  to 

♦  Marsh's  notes  on  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  720.  Dr.  Whiston,  with 
suspicions  minuteness,  assi^ed  it  to  a.d.  ISO,  thirty  years  after  the 
death  of  St.  John,  and  Dr.  Kipling,  who  published  a  facsimile  in  1793, 
thought  this  estimate  '  not  impossible.'  Compare  Nouveau  Traite  de 
Diplom.,  vol.  iii.  p.  37,  where  the  learned  Benedictines  are  more 
sceptical. 

f  Dr.  Lowth,  in  reviewing  the  results  of  Kqnnicott's  earlier  re- 
searches, has  not  omitted  to  explain  how  abundantly  this  defect  of  jige, 
as  regards  the  formation  of  the  text,  is  compensated  by  the  authority  of 
ancient  versions  made  *  from  different  languages,  in  much  earlier  times, 

*  and  from  manuscripts  in  all  probability  much  more  correct  and  perfect 

*  than  any  now  extant.'  (Prelim,  Dissert,  to  Isaiah ^  p.  xliv.) 

X  Now  in  the  British  Museum  (Cat.  MSS.  N.S.,  part  ii.  p.  37,  Lond. 
1841).  Mr.  Cureton  edited  in  1851  a  Syriac  palimpsest  of  about  3,000 
lines,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  fifth  century.  He  mentions  three  otlier 
fragments  of  remote  date : — 1.  The  Ambrosian  MS.  at  Milan,  dis- 
covered by  Mai,  but  containing  only  800  lines ;  2.  A  papyrus  roll  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Banks,  with  678  lines  of  the  last  book  (Philol. 
Mus.  1832,  p.  177) ;  and  3.  A  MS.  found  in  the  hand  of  a  mummy  at 
Monfalout,  with  306  lines  of  B.  xviii.  (Athenaeum,  No.  1141,  p.  913). 
Zonaras  relates  that  in  the  library  at  Constantinople,  founded  in  the 
fourth  century,  there  was  a  roll  of  dragons'  gut,  100  ieet  in  length, 
with  the  entire  iliud  and  Odyssey  written  in  golden  letters. 
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the  second  or  third  century.   A  copy  of  Cicero's  translation  by 
Aratos,  with  nine  lines  previously  unknown,  was  edited  by 
Mr.  Ottley  in  1836,  who  has  laboured  in  a  learned  disserta- 
tion to  prove  an  orimn  equally  remote.^    But,  with  classical 
and  biblical  MSS.  auke,  die  proofs  of  age  become  more  in- 
ferential and  indirect  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  reasonably 
supposed  to  exist.     Syriac  manuscripts  have,  in  this  respect, 
one  important  advantage  in  the  contemporary  testimony  of  the 
scribe  to  the  year,  the  month, — nay  sometimes  the  very  hour 
— when  the  transcript  was  completed.     But  with  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  this  kind  of  evidence  is  comparatively  rare.    Had 
colophons  been   appended  from  the   earliest  times,  and  re- 
produced faithfully  by  succeeding  copyists,  it  is  evident  that 
each  manuscript  so  written  would  contain  exact  evidence  of 
its  connexion,  however  distant,  with  the  original.     But  where 
such  evidence  exists  the  chain  of  reference  is  far  from  com- 
plete.    Greek  copyists,  for  the  most  part,  Montfaucon  has 
observed,    altogether   omitted   all   previous   annotations,   and 
wrote  only  their  own ;  although  it  would  appear  that,  where 
diey  did  reproduce  the  colophon  from  the  original  before  them, 
they  were  careful  to  add  in  a  note  the  date  when  their  copy 
was  made.     ^  In  no  MS.  which  I  have  seen,'  he  says,  ^  has  the 
'  copyist  repeated  the  old  mark,  without  adding  his  own.'  t    But 
as  regards  Latin  manuscripts  in  particular,  including  some  of 
the  earlier,  the   authority  of  the  subscriptions  made  by  cor- 
rectors is  seriously  impaired  by  the  fact  that  they  are  often 
found  repeated  in  subsequent  copies  by  scribes  who  reproduced 
them  with  servile  fidelity.     The  Codex  Leidensis  of  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  written  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  con- 
tains the  words  *  Feliciter  Junius  Laurenaus  relegiy  evidently 
tsTongly  copied  from  the  signature  of  some  earlier  corrector,, 
whom    Sillig   conjectures   to   have  been  Lucius  Aurelianus. 
The  Codex  Mediceus  of  Tacitus,  the  earliest  MS.  of  the  latter 
part  of  his   Annals,  which  was   written  in  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino,  contains  the  following : — 

*  Ego  Sallustius  legi  et  eniendavi  Roma;  felix,  Olibrio  et  Probino 
C0S8.  m  foro  Martis  controversias  declamans  oratori  Eudoiechio,  rursus 
Constantinopoli  recognovi  Cicaario  et  Attico  coss.* 

From  this,  Pichena  concluded  that  the  MS.  was  written,  or 
rather  corrected,  in  a.d.  395,  the  year  when  Olibriiis  and 
Probinus  were  consuls  in  the  West,  althoiigli  the  writing  is 
Langobardic,  and  therefore  not  anterior  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh 


•  Archajologia,  vol.  xxvi.  ]>i).  47-Jl  1. 
j"  Paleographia  Gra^ca,  p.  38. 
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centniy,  when  the  original  from  which  it  waB  copied  was  prey* 
bably  destroyed*  But  a-'better  ^instance  occurs  in  two  llSSr 
of  Livy's  first  decade-*- the  one  at  Florence,  the  other  at  liey* 
den — each  of  which  contains  the  same  formula,  valuable^  it  is 
true^  as  proving  their  conunon  origin,  but  indicating  at  the 
same  time  that  neither  is  archetypal.  The  words  are '  Emendavi 
'  Nicomachus  Flavianus  Titi  divii  ter  prcsf,  urbis  apud  Henna 

^  ab  urbe  cond,  Victorianus  voc  (properly  vc)  emendabam  Domnis 
^Symmachis  (sic).'  The  first  name  is  understood  to  repre- 
sent Nicomachus  Flavianus  Dexter,  prefect  at  Rome  for  the 
first  time  in  the  year  393  or  394  ;  but  the  genuineness  of  the 
signature  being  disproved,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  imperfect  value 
of  these  colophons  as  a  testimony  to  the  age  of  the  manuscripts, 
while  the  suspicion  which  ordinarily  attaches  to  them  is  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  they  are  often  written  in  large 
quadrated  capitals ;  a  clumsy  expedient  apparently  to  give  a 
spurious  appearance  of  antiquity  to  a  document  otherwise 
detected  to  be  comparatively  recent*  The  earliest  existing 
Latin  manuscript  which  is  supposed  to  bear  the  autographs 
of  the  corrector  is  the  celebrated  Codex  Mediceus  of  Virgil, 
attributed  to  Turcius  Sufius  Apronianus  Asterius,  who  was 
consul  in  494  a.d.  Heyne  has  remarked  that  his  signature  is 
only  annexed  to  the  Bucolics  as  a  proof  that  there  his  labours 
ended,  and  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  the  manuscript  is  merely 
a  copy  of  a  recension  of  Apronianus,  and  that  his  signature  has 
been,  omitted  in  other  places  by  the  negligence  of  the  copyist. 
The  Benedictines,  who  with  Holstenius  and  Niebuhr  nx  its 
date  at  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  base  their  inference 
mainly  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  recently  written  when 
delivered  to  the  corrector,  and  their  remarks  deserve  quota- 
tion : — ^  It  is  true,*  they  admit, '  that  the  signature  differs  from 
'  the  text,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the .  latter  was  much 

*  earlier.     Although  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  MS.  may  have 

*  been  corrected  long  after  it  was  written,  yet  generally  the 
'  correction  JoHowed  close  upon  the  copy,  in  the  case  of  very 

*  ancient  MSS.     It  is  only  towards  the  seventh  century  that 

*  men  became  negligent  about  correction.*  f     These  instances 


*  Niebuhr  quotes  several  instances,  among  others  a  colophon  at> 
tached  to  a  MS.  of  Persius  in  the  Vatican  of  the  tenth  century,  copied 
from  a  far  more  ancient  original,  which  recorded  that  it  had  been 
corrected  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  {Edit  Fragm,  Liv.^  i.  p.  21,  ed. 
1820.) 

I  Nouv.  Traits  do  Dipl.,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 
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suffice  to  illustrate  the  restrictions  which  goTern  the  receptioa 
of  colophons  aa  evidence  of  antiquity,  \^hen  applied  to  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts  existing.     The  evidence  of  draw- 
ings, from  which  Mr.  Ottley  mainly  inferred  the  high  antiquity 
of  his  copy  of  Aratus,  is  exempt  from  those  dangers  of  later 
imitation  to  which  we  have  alluded,  from  the  fortunate  circmn- 
stance  that  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  few  painters, 
as  he  observes,  studied  historical  accuracy,  especially  in  cos- 
tumes, but  conformed  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.     Even  the 
authority  of  lapidary  inscriptions  is  not  always  conclusive,  from 
the  variations   in   spelling  and  the   forms  of  the  characters 
which  occur  in  some  of  the  earliest.     At  the  same  time  they 
form  the  surest  standard  of  comparison  with  respect  to  the 
MSS.  of  the  epoch  now  under  consideration.     Niebuhr  has 
traced  an  exact  similitude  between  the  uncial  characters  of  the 
Vatican  palimpsest  fragment  of  Livy,  B.  xci.,  discovered  by 
Bruns,  which  he  assigns  to  the  later  Empire,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  other 
oldest  classical  MSS.  extant,  such  as  the  Medicean  and  Vatican 
MSS.  of  Virgil,  and  the  Vatican  MS.  of  Terence  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century.     It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  original 
Roman  letters  continued  in  use  until  the  fifth  century,  when 
they  were  vitiated  by  the  Goths ;  at  any  rate,  the  inscriptions 
at  Pompeii  disprove  the  employment  of  cursive  handwriting  at 
that  period. 

The  precise  age,  however,  of  these  earliest  classical  remains 

is  a  matter  of  more   curiosity  than  importance ;  and  in  the 

absence  of  positive  criteria,  the  question,  at  the  best,  is  one  of 

probabilities,  and  incapable  of  exact  formal  proof.     In  each 

case,  an  interval  of  a  certain  length  exists  between  the  copy 

and  the  author's  original,  sufficient  to  destroy  partially  the 

purity  of  the  former,  although  perhaps  the  text  had  only  passed 

through  two  or  more  transcriptions.     The  Milan  palimpsest  of 

Plautus  of  the  fifth  century  exhibits  corruptions  which  might 

appear  inconsistent  with  its  high  antiquity,  were  it  not  for  the 

abundant  testimony  afforded  us  of  the  remote  introduction  and 

rapid  growth  of  error.     Brencmann  has  traced  back  many  of 

the  transcriptural  corruptions  of  the  Florentine  MS.  of  the 

Pandects  of  the  sixth  century  to  a  very  faulty  original :  and 

Monro  with  Lachmann  observes  the  same  with  regard  to  the 

lost  archetype  of  Lucretius,  notwithstanding  that  its  earliest 

representatives,  the  two  Leyden  copies  of  the  nintli  and  tenth 

centuries,  prove  that  it  *  retained  many  valuable  vestiges  of 

*  high  antiquity,  especially  in  the  spelling  of  words,  and  though 

*  there  may  have  been  few  sta-gcs  between  it  and  the  age  of 
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*  the  author.' ■**■  No  archetypal  manuscript  of  Shakspeare  i& 
known  to  exists  but  the  first  edition  by  Heminge  and  Condell, 
published  only  seven  years  after  his  death,  shows  how  maimed 
and  deformed  was  the  first  appearance  of  his  works.  With 
several  classical  authors  we  can  trace  the  existence  of  error  to 
the  very  fountain-head.  Livy,  for  instance,  like  Milton,  pro- 
bably never  committed  his  compositions  to  writing,  except 
through  the  medium  of  an  amanuensis,  and  Bentley's  emenda- 
tions of  the  latter,  however  absurd  and  conjectural,  proceeded 
on  the  recognition  of  the  temptations  thus  offered  to  error,, 
whether'  of  negligence  or  fraud.  That  such  suspicions — 
although  the  remedy  may  be  worse  than  the  disease — are  not 
wholly  unfounded,  appears  from  a  valuable  MS.  of  Gower,. 
given,  as  the  colophon  relates,  by  the  poet  himself  to  Henry  IV., 
since  besides  being  unpointed  and  obscured  with  abbreviations,, 
it  is  described  by  Warton  as  ^  abounding  in  those  misspelling;? 

*  which  flow  from   a   scribe   unacquainted  with  the   French 

*  language.'  The  imperfections  or  variations  in  the  autograph,, 
where  such  original  emanated  from  the  writer's  own  pen,  would 
naturally  breed  farther  error  from  the  commencement.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  -/Eneid,  like  the  Fharsalia,  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid,  and  probably  Cicero's  De  Legibus,  were  never 
fully  revised  by  the  author.  The  same  has  been  inferred  by 
!Mr.  Munro  of  Lucretius,  apparently  a  posthumous  publication* 

*  If  Cicero  (he  observes)  was  editor,  he  probably  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  some  of  bis  own  amanuenses,  or  entrusted  it  to  the  large  copying- 
establishment  of  Atticus ;  and  he  may  have  spent  only  a  few  hours 
in  looking  over  it  or  hearing  it  read  to  him ;  his  name  rather  than, 
liis  time  was  probably  wanted  by  the  friends  of  Lucretius.  ...  It 
is  certain  enough  that  the  poem  must  have  been  published  in  the  un- 
finished state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  author ;  indeed,  I  hardly  like 
to  say  liow  strong  my  suspicions,  even  my  convictions  are,  that  many 
of  the  most  manifest  blunders  in  the  poem  as  we  now  have  it  appeared 
in  the  very  first  edition,  whether  from  design  or  inadvertency,  pro- 
bably both.'    {Inlrod.  to  Notes,  p.  313.) 

ISIany  of  the  repetitions  in  Lucretius,  as  in  the  *  De  Lingua 

*  Ijatina '  of  Varro,  would  probably  have  been  removed  on  revi- 
sion, but  there  are  instances  in  the  former  of  several  *  consecu- 

*  ti vc  verses,  always  forming  an  entire  and  independent  sentence/ 
which  can  liardly  be  explained  by  transcriptural  confusion,  but 
appear  to  be  *  marginal  additions  made  by  the  poet,'  and  faith- 
fully reproduced,  without  regard  to  their  proper  order,  by  the 
first  editor.    We  still  i)osscss  the  original  MS.  of  Pope's  transla- 

*  Introd.  to  Nutis,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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tion  of  the  Iliad,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  the  variations  and 
corrections  introduced  into  it  by  the  author,  will  readily  compre- 
hend by  what  gradations  any  great  intellectual  effort  advances 
to  correctness,  and  what  differences — each  of  them  exhibiting 
the  author's  own  text  at  various  stages  of  composition — exist 
between  the  rudeness  of  his  first  conceptions  and  the  elegance 
of  his  last.  Variations  of  this  kind  have  been  discovered,  each 
bearing  apparently  the  stamp  of  genuineness,  which  in  some 
authors  have  led  eminent  critics  to  adopt  the  theory  of  two  in- 
dependent recensions  made  by  the  author  himself  during  his 
lifetime.*  *  Each  of  these  altered  copies,'  as  Mr.  Taylor  ob- 
serves, *  would,  if  the  work  were  in  continual  request,  become 
*  the  parent  of  a  family  of  copies.'  Corruptions  they  cannot  be 
called,  though  they  probably  gave  rise  to  later  interpolations ; 
but  it  is  important  to  notice  them  when  considering  the  fact 
that,  before  the  intervention  of  printing,  the  manuscript  of  the 
author  formed  the  only  original  archetype,  and  consequently 
the  more  variations  there  were  at  the  fountain-head,  the  larger 
was  the  field  for  diversities  in  subsequent  transcripts.  ^  Different 
copyists^  moreover,  each  with  distinctive  peculiarities  of  error, 
but  each  copying  in  the  first  instance  possibly  from  the  same 
original,  would  necessarily  make  different  mistakes,  and  this 
process  would  be  repeated  ad  injinitumy  so  long  as  copies  were 
multiplied.  Well  might  ancient  authors,  on  launching  their 
literary  craft,  commend  its  prosperous  voyage  through  such  a 
'  sea  of  troubles '  to  the  care  of  Fortune  and  the  gods.  Martial, 
in  one  of  his  epigrams,  relates  how  one  of  his  admirers  sent  him 
a  copy  of  his  poems,  which  he  had  bought,  to  be  corrected  by 
his  own  hand.  From  a  comparison  of  the  earliest  existing 
MSS.  of  Virgil,  four  of  which  are  probably  anterior  to  the  fifth 
century,  Heyne  has  discovered,  even  at  that  remote  period, 

*  See   Weber's  Lucan,  vol.  ii.   pp.   43Q-2.     The   passage   in   the 
'^Pharsalia*  which  supports  this  theory  is  B.  vi.  pp.  186-8 : — 

'  Jamque  hebes  et  craaso  non  asper  sanguine  mucro 
Percussum  ScievaB  frangit,  non  vulnerat  hostem  ; 
Perdidit  ensis  opus ;  franglt  sine  vulnere  membra.' 

<jroti«8,  Quietus,  Burmann,  and  Bentley  have  inferred  from  the 
ftimilarity  of  the  two  last  lines,  that  each  is  genuine,  but  that  the  poet 
substituted  one  for  the  other  in  a  revised  edition  of  his  work.  Weber 
rejects  this  theory  on  the  ground  of  the  imperfect  state  in  which 
Lucnn  lefl  liis  poem,  and  argues  reasonably  that  he  would  naturally 
Iwve  firet  finished  revLsing  the  whole  before  publishing  a  second  and 
only  partially  revised  edition.  Oudendorp  conjectures  that  the  poet 
inserted  both  lines  in  his  original  manuscript,  postponing  the  selection 
until  final  revision,  which  was  never  accomplished. 
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two  distinct  families  of  transcripts — one,  the  Apronian,  oF 
which  the  Medicean  MS.  is  the  parent ;  the  other^  of  whicli 
the  original  is  in  the  Vatican — although  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  older  copies  from  which  they  were  taken  were 
not  only  imperfect  but  few  in  number.  The  remark  so  fre- 
quently made  by  critics  that  copyists  are  more  prone  to  add 
tiian  to  omit,  applies  to  a  later  age ;  at  all  events,  the  pro- 
babilities of  interpolation  would  seem  to  decrease  the  nearer 
the  copyist  approached  the  author's  lifetime.  Servile  as  was 
the  condition  of  the  earliest  scribes,  they  were  specially  trained 
to  their  work,  and  like  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  were  pro- 
bably selected  from  the  most  intelligent,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
least  ignorant  of  their  order.  Martial's  remark  on  the  conse- 
quences of  a  slip  by  the  author, 

'  Ut  scriptor  si  peccet,  idem  librarius  usque,' 

is,  at  any  rate,  a  testimony  to  their  mechanical  fidelity.  At 
the  same  time,  whatever  their  qualifications,  it  is  impossible  to 
disregard  the  contemporary  evidence  we  possess  of  the  errors 
that  crept  into  the  earliest  copies.  We  find  Cicero  complain- 
ing to  his  brother  Quintus,  ^  de  libris  Latinis,  quo  me  vertam 
*  nescio :  ita  mendose  et  scribuntur  et  veneuntJ*  Varro  applies 
the  same  remark  to  the  current  copies  of  Terence,  and  it 
appears  from  Gellius  that  in  Hadrian's  time  the  text  of  Virgil 
was  extremely  corrupt.  Mistakes  of  inadvertence  are  com- 
mon to  all  times ;  but  the  remoteness  of  their  introduction  into 
.the  text  is  an  element  of  importance  in  the  just  appreciation 
of  antiquity. 

By  far  the  largest  portion,  however,  of  classical  literature 
survives  in  manuscripts  which  bave  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Montfaucon  has  observed  that  Greek  MSS. 
written  before  the  seventh  century  present  no  distinguishing 
marks  of  age,  the  characters  in  all  being  almost  identical ;  and 
it  is  equally  true  of  Latin  copies  made  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries  that  no  difTerences  of  external  appearance 
exist  between  them,  sufficient  to  form  a  sure  criterion  of  an- 
tiquity, in  the  absence  of  other  evidence.  French  copyists 
were  absurdly  fond  of  imitating  the  ancient  handwriting  of 
their  originals,  and  the  degeneracy  of  characters,  especially  in 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  proved 
the  source  of  frequent  corruption.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
number  of  MSS.  belonging  to  this  second  epoch  is  sufficient  in 
many,  cases  to  establish  their  relation,  more  or  less  remote,  to 
the  lost  archetype  by  means  of  comparison ;  although  the  mo- 
ment we  get  beyond  existing  copies,  and  no  direct  evidence  is 
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attainable^  the  inquiry  proceeds  oh  critical  inference  alone,  of 
a  more  specnlative  character  the  farther  we  recede  into  an* 
tiquily.  Modern  criticiBm,  howeyer^  acting  on  canoos  now  well 
ascertained^  has  done  much  to  simplify  such  an  investigation, 
and  one  result  has  been  considerably  to  limit  the  aggregate 
authority  of  this  class  of  MSS.  by  tracing  them  to  a  common 
parent ;  such  paternity  being  decided  wi&  tolerable  certainty 
by  a  careful  and  systematic  collation,  and  by  the  observation 
of  points  of  similarity  common  to  all,  whether  defects  of  omis- 
sion or  commission,  lacunse  or  interpolations.  We  have 
mentioned  the  two  MSS.  of  Livy's  first  decade,  in  which  com- 
munity of  origin  is  proved  by  a  common  colophon ;  but  this 
kind  of  proof  is  comparatively  rare.  Cobet  has  traced  back  all 
ettaiit  plays  of  ^scfaylus  and  Sophocles  to  one  copy,  the  Lau- 
rentian  MS.  of  the  tenth  century.  Of  Athenaeus  the  sole 
original,  from  which  all  others  are  derived,  is  the  Codex  Veneio 
Pafisiensis  of  the  same  period,  first  collated  by  Schweighauser, 
which  was  brought  from  Ghreece  by  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and 
after  his  death  remained  in  St.  Mark's  library  at  Venice,  until 
removed  by  Napoleon.  And  the  same  result  has  been  arrived 
at  in  some  instances  where  no  archetypal  codex  exists  to  prove 
its  parentage.  Miiller  with  Varro,  and  Niebuhr  with  the 
^  Bellum  Civile '  of  Caesar,  assign  all  extant  copies  to  one 
parent  MS. ;  and  Lachmann  with  Lucretius  has  not  only 
proved  the  same  community  of  origin,  but  has  elaborately  in- 
vestigated the  probable  character  oi  the  lost  original  archetype. 
The  materials  on  which  his  conclusions  are  based  are  the  two 
Ley  den  MSS.  we  have  mentioned,  and  a  transcript  by  Nicc<di 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  from  Poggio's  MS.  discovered  in 
Germany.  Although  neither  of  these  three  appear  to  be 
directly  taken  from  the  other,  an  obvious  hiatus  in  all  throws 
light  on  their  common  origin.  In  this  case  a  '  whole  leaf  of  the 
*  archetype,'  comprising  the  missing  portion,  would  seem  to 
have  been  wanting ;  at  all  events,  wherever  evidence  of  this 
lond  decides  paternity,  it  carries  back  the  introduction  of  error 
or  imperfections  by  proving  the  defective  character  of  the  lost 
archetype. 

If  we  turn  to  the  last  class  of  existing  manuscripts,  viz.^ 
t<ho8e  later  transcripts  made  between  the  first  revival  of  clas- 
sical learning  in  Italy  and  the  invention  of  printing,  we  find 
4e  mere  authority  of  numbers  even  more  strikingly  curtailed 
V<^llation.  Zealous  as  was  the  search  for  classical  manu- 
^pts,  the  materials  discovered  were,  for  textual  emendation, 
^comparatively  meagre ;  and  these  '  tabulas  naufragii/  where 
^^ly  one  copy  was  found  to  survive,  were  necessarilv  arche 
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types  of  all  future  transcripts.     Pew  of  them  unfortunately 
exist  to  attest  their  parentage   or  probable  antiquity.     The 
Codex   Mediceus  of  Cicero's  Epistles    ad   Fam.,  which  was 
found  by  Petrarch  in  the  Capitular  library  at  Verona,  where 
Niebuhr  discovered  the  Institutions  of  Gaius,  is  still  pre- 
served at  Florence,  and  Bandinius  assigns  it  to  the  eleventh 
century.     The  same  city  contains  the  parent  manuscript  of 
Tacitus  Annal.  i-vi,  of  the  ninth  century,  which  was  brought 
from  Fulda  in  1513  to  Rome,  and  edited  by  Beroaldus  for 
Leo  X.     But  the  number  of  these  existing  archetypes  is  un- 
fortunately small.     Transcripts  were  made,  but  the  precious 
reUc  was  left  to  moulder  in  the  monastery  where  it  had  been 
imprisoned.     The  Council  of  Constance,  which  was   sitting 
when  Poggio  made  his  most  important  discoveries,  laid  levies 
on  monastic  libraries,  but  this  injunction  would  not  seem  to 
have  extended  beyond  requiring  a  copy,  not  the  original  itself. 
The   MS.   of  Asconius  Pedianus,  transcribed  by  Po^io  at 
S.  Gall,  remained  afterwards  in  its  former  obscurity ;    and 
Orelli  accounts  for  its  neglect  by  the  ignorance  of  manuscript 
authority  then  prevailing.     Jealousy,  no  doubt,  will  partially 
explain  the  retention  by  the  monks—  unworthy  custodians  as 
they  were — of  the  original:  the  MS.  of  Tacitus  seems  only  to 
have  been  abstracted  from  Fulda  by  fraud.     The  laxity  of 
custody  is   abundantly  testified  by  the  discoverers;    Poggio 
found  his  copy  of  Quintilian  in  a  decayed  coffer  at  S.  Gall, 

*  in  teterrimo  quodam  et  obscuro  carcere,  plenum  situ  et 
'  pulvere  squalentem ; '  and  the  ravages  of  time,  ill-usage,  and 
moths  are  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  mutilated  con- 
dition of  these  manuscripts  when  discovered.  Politian  de- 
scribes the  parent  manuscript  of  Statius*  Sylvae,  which  was 
brought  from  France  by  Poggio,  as  *  mendosus,  depra- 
'  vatusque,  et  etiam  dimidiatus,'  and  ascribes  the  gap  still 
unsupplied  in  Petrarch's  archetype  of  Cicero's  Epistles  to 
the  negligence  of  bookbinders.  And  the  same  testimony 
applies  to  Greek  MSS.  brought  from  the  East.  The  ancient 
Codex  Ccesareus  of  Dioscorides,  which  was  imported  from 
Constantinople,  is  described  by  its  purchaser  as  'vetustatis 

*  injuria  pessime  habitus :  ita  extrinsecus  a  vermibus  corrosus, 

*  ut  in  vi&  repertum  vix  aliquis  curet  tollere.'*  But  the  loss 
of  most  of  these  archetypes,  however  explained,  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  since  there  is  reason  to  know  that  in  some  cases 
they  were  very  inaccurately   copied,  partly  owing  to  haste, 

* 

♦  Mont&ucon,  Pal.  Gr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  195,  seq.   Lambeciua,  Bibl.  Ccs. 
vol.  iii.  c.  6. 
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partly  to  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  caused  by  external 
defacement.  Bruns  spent  forty  days  in  transcribing  the 
Vatican  palimpsest  of  Livy,  but  Poggio's  visit  to  S.  Gall  was 
merely  a  flying  one,  and  he  admits  that  he  copied  the  MS.  of 
Asconius  *  veiociter.'  *  Concerning  the  probable  antiquity 
of  these  lost  archetypes  we  learn  next  to  nothing  from  the 
iliscoverers — a  silence  which  is  best  explained  by  their  igno- 
rance. It  is  not  improbable  that  some  might  have  claimed  a 
Sh  antiquity,  except  where  textual  corruptions  can  be  traced, 
icating  that  they  had  already  passed  through  many  stages 
of  transcription.  The  mere  external  mutilations,  however 
deplorable,  prove  rather  lax  custody  than  age. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  tend 
to  illustrate  the  probable  value  and  condition  of  these  lost 
archetypes.  We  must  fall  back  for  direct  evidence  on  existing 
transcripts ;  and  notwithstanding  the  small  authority  attached 
by  critics,  on  other  grounds,  to  Italian  copies  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  there  are  circumstances  in  their  favour  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Fortunately,  in  some  instances,  we  possess 
more  than  one  independent  copy,  made  by  different  copyists 
from  the  same  original  when  discovered.  The  archetype  of 
Asconius,  before  alluded  to,  appears,  according  to  Orelli,  to 
bave  found  another  copyist  after  Foggio;t  and  the  same 
learned  critic  has  restored  much  of  the  text  of  Velleius  Pater- 
culus — which  before  his  researches  depended  on  a  single  MS. 
—from  a  similarly  independent  source.  The  relative  authority 
of  these  twin  transcripts,  equal  as  regards  their  common  origin, 
must  be  tested  by  internal  evidence,  and  depends  upon  the 
skill  or  fidelity  oi  the  transcriber.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  materially  aid  the  formation  of  the  text,  one  copyist  sup- 
plying what  the  other  failed  or  omitted  to  decipher. 

In  the  second  place,  the  connexion  of  these  later  transcripts 
with  the  lost  archetype  can  often  be  satisfactorily  ascertained 
by  external  proof,  the  colophons  furnishing  a  more  trustworthy 
test  of  pedigree  than  those  annexed  to  earlier  manuscripts. 
Cicero's  *  Orator,'  for  example,  first  appeared,  at  the  revival 
of  letters,  as  part  of  the   Codex  Laudensis,  discovered  among 


•  Ep.  ad  Guar.  Ver.,  p.  261.  Fabridus  says  of  Petrarch's  copy  of 
the  Codex  Mediceus  of  Cicero's  Epist.  ad  Div.  that  it  differs  in  many 
places  from  his  original.  {Noiit.  Lit.  de  Epist,  Ciceronis.) 
.  t  His  ponclusions  are  formed  from  a  Leyden  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  exhibits  diversities,  in  his  opinion,  'quales  exstare 
'  debnemnt  alio  descriptore  felicius  veteris  sitaque  consumpti  codicis 
'  scripturam  inteipretante.'    {Analecta  ad  Ascon,,  vol.  viii.  p.  811.) 
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a  heap  of  rubbish  at  MUan  by  Genirdus  Landrianus,  who  was 
made  Bishop  of  Lodi  in  1419.  This  archetype  is  lost,  bat  we 
probably  have  the  second  transcript.  Gaspann  Barzizins,  who 
first  had  it  transcribed  by  Cosmo  of  Cremona,  a  professional 
copyist,  since  no  one  at  Milan  could  read  it  (he  himself  describes 
it  as  ^  vetnstissimum,  sed  pssne  ad  nullum  usum  aptom'}, 
died  in  1431 ;  and  the  Codex  VitehergeniSf  its  earliest  ex- 
isting  representative,  has  a  colophon  stating  that  it  was 
dopied  by  a  certain  ^  Miles  de  Carraria^'  in  1432.  Another 
instance  occurs  with  the  '  Germania '  of  Tacitus.  The  parent 
archetype,  now  lost,  from  which  all  existing  copies,  with  one 
exception  *  in  the  Vatican,  were  derived,  seems  to  have  ori- 

S'nally  existed  at  Fulda,  from  the  readings  quoted  by 
nodolphus,  a  monk  there,  in  his  '  Translatio  S.  Alexandri.' 
These  readings  correspond  exactly  with  the  text  of  the  Codex 
Perizonianus  at  Leyden,  evidently  the  first  transcript,  from 
an  inscription  as  follows : — 

Hos  libellos  Jovianus  Pontanns  exscripBit  M.CCG 

nnper  adinventos  et  in  luce  {sic)  relates  ab 
£noc  Aflculanoy  quanqaam  satis  mendosos. 

We  could  quote  instances,  such  as  the  Medicean  MS.  of 
Cicero's  Epistles  *  ad  Atticum,'  *  ad  Q.  Fratrem,'  and  *  ad 
Brutum,*  the  earliest  extant,  and  indeed  the  first  copy  of 
Petrarch's  lost  original,  made  by  himself,  where  the  colophon 
records  minutely  not  only  the  name  of  the  transcriber,  but  the 
successive  changes  of  ownership  through  which  it  afterwards 
passed. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  evidence  of  this  description,  how- 
ever valuable  towards  enabling  a  just  classificatipn  of  these 
later  transcripts,  by  determining  their  pedigree,  deprives  them 
at  the  same  time  of  the  authority  due  to  independent  witnesses. 
Critical  inference,  based  on  an  examination  of  texts  dependent 
on  these  sources,  concurs  in  limiting  the  estimate  of  their 
importance!  Niccoli's  copy  of  Lucretius,  observes  Munro, 
is  the  fountain  of  aU  others  written,  in  the  fifteenth  century : 
of  Catullus,  like  TibuUus,  none  are  earlier  than  the  same 
period,  and  all  spring  from  Campesani's  lost  original  discovered 
at  Verona.     The  archetype  of  Tacitus'  *  Agricola,'  found  ap- 

*  Ritter  has  ingeniously  detected  this  by  a  passage  in  cap.  25, 

'  liberti .  argomentum  sunt/  wrongly  inserted  in  Pontanus^ 

lost  original  at  the  end  of  cap.  26,  but  restored  by  him  to  its  proper 
place  ad  fin.  cap.  25,  whete  aU  the  other  MSS.  have  it.  The  Vatican 
MS.  (No.  1862)  alone  preserver  the  wrong  position,  without  any  mar- 
ginal correction. 
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parentlj  soon  after  the  editio  princeps  of  his  works  in  1470, 
but  smce  lost,  is  represented  by  four  later  copies ;  and  from 
the  same  lacunse,  whieh  occur  in  portions  of  Cicero,  such  as 
the  '  De  Natura  Deorum,'  ^  De  Le^bus,'  and  ^  De  Divinatione,' 
it  is  clear  that  only  one  copy  survived  the  wreck  of  antiquity, 
and  proved  the  parent  of  all  others  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  With  regard  to  the  ^  De  Senectute,'  the 
'De  Amicitid,'  and  the  Tusculan  Questions,  similarly  situated 
as  to  age,  this  farther  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  absence  of 
any  one  manuscript  so  superior  to  the  rest  as  to  form  a  basis 
of  reference  in  constructing  the  text ;  and  the  utmost  that  can 
be  done  is  to  distribute  them  into  a  kind  of  pseudo-families, 
distinguishing  the  most  from  the  least  corrupt. 

No  modem  critic  requires  to  be  reminded  that  a  hundred 
copies,  taken  frcnn  the  same  original,  have  merely  the  authority 
of  one,  unless  they  can  be  proved  to  have  been  independently 
copied  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  derived  successively  from 
each  other.  But  the  number  of  these  later  transcripts  led  to 
a  fmciful  and  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  authority  among 
early  Italian  scholars  and  first  editors ;  and  the  diversities  they 
exhibited,  intelligible  enough  if  we  consider  the  prevailing 
license  of  conjecture  in  emendation,  were  received  as  genuine 
readings  of  independent  weight.  Numbers  of  these  arbitrary 
interpolations,  introduced  partly  in  consequence  of  the  muti- 
lated state  of  the  archetype  when  discovered,  were  accepted 
and  passed  current  under  the  title  of '  varia  lectiones,'  though 
'  varise  prselectiones '  would  be  their  corrector  designation, 
since  many  of  them  owed  their  origin  to  the  oral  lectures  in 
the  schools.  Collation,  where  employed,  was  usually  resorted 
to  by  critics  as  an  occasional  aid,  where  none  but  the  most 
flagrant  corruptions  occurred.  The  study  of  the  text  yielded 
to  that  of  interpretation,  especially  after  the  discovery  of 
Servius'  Commentary  on  Virgil;  and  long-winded  disserta- 
tions were  written  to  explain  the  sense  of  the  passage,  before 
the  words  themselves  were  critically  determined.  Even 
Politian — the  foremost  philologist  of  his  age — did  not  confine 
himself  to  any  method ;  and  Lambinus  in  later  times  showed 
that  he  failed  to  understand  the  proper  relation  of  MSS. 
to  each  other.  Such  better  specimens  as  the  ^  varise  lectiones  ' 
of  Petrus  Victorius  and  Muretus  serve  to  illustrate  the  de- 
fects we  have  alluded  to.  The  innumerable  MSS.  of  Lucan, 
belonging  to  this  period,  exhibit  diiFerences  so  great,  that 
Weber  declares  that  if  any  one  single  copy  were  exclusively 
followed,  the  result  would  be  to  lop  off  a  twelfth  part  or 
to  add  more  than  a  hundred  verses  to  the  text ;  and  certainly 
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the  audacity  of  conjecture  shown  in  these  later  transcripts 
substantiates  Niebuhr's  observation  that  the  best  MSS.  are 
not  those  of  Italy,  but  of  Prance  and  Germany.  Meagre  as 
were  probably  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  first  editors, 
we  cannot  absolve  them  from  the  charge  of  failing  to  distin- 
guish between  the  authority  of  various  readings  in  MSS. 
derived  from  a  single  copy,  and  the  diversities  introduced  by  a 
long  chain  of  unbroken  tradition,  where  the  author's  work 
cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  been  lost. 

The  study  of  thp  text,  however,  involves  a  study  of  its 
corruptions,  and  a  distribution  of  the  particular  sources  of  error 
has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts 
in  general.  The  doctrine  of  ^  plenary  inspiration  '  has  never 
been  applied  to  classical  MSS.,  but  their  collective  evidence 
IS  amply  sufficient  to  outweigh  any  negative  testimony  derived 
from  their  partial  corruptions.  If  the  JEneid  or  the  Iliad  had 
come  down  to  us  with  more  errors  in  all  the  copies  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  worst  manuscript  now  extant  of  either,  no 
doubt  many  portions  would  lose  their  beauty ;  but  the  plan 
and  structure  of  each  poem  would  retain  the  mark  of  genuine- 
ness. Negligence,  ignorance,  folly,  and  fraud  sum  up  the 
causes  of  transcriptural  error.  We  have  noticed  the  first  as 
the  most  prominent  defect  of  copyists  at  first,  and  as  account- 
ing for  the  probable  existence  of  *  various  readings  *  from 
the  commencement  of  transcription.  The  mistakes  arising 
from  ignorance  form  the  staple  of  copies  written  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  possible  that  too  many  errors  are  attributed  to 
these  copjrists ;  but  although  we  agree  with  Mr,  Taylor, 
that  '  professional  training  would  promote  technical  accuracy,' 
liis  remark  applies  only  partially  to  monastic  scribes.  Ducange 
states  expressly  that  ^  in  monasteriis  pueri,  vel  qui  in  dis- 
■•ciplinis  nondum  plenS  versati  erant,  ad  id  operis  adhibe- 
^  bantur ;'  and  when  all  allowance  is  made  for  Dr.  Maitland's 
ingenious  vindication  of  their  order  in  the  Dark  Ages,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  literature  in  general  was  only  adopted 
us  an  incidental  employment.  *  C'est  une  illusion,'  says 
Mabillon,  '  de  certains  gens,  qui  ont  6crit  dans  le  siScle  pre- 
^  c^ent,  que  les  monastdres  n'avaient  etfi  d'abord  etablis  que 

*  pour  servir  d'ecoles  et  d'acad^mies  publiques,  oii  Ton  faisait 
"^  profession  d'enseigner  les  sciences  humaines.'  And  when 
Mr.  Taylor  declares  that  *  correctness  and  legibility  must  have 
•*  been  the  qualities  upon  which  principally  the  marketable  value 

*  of  books  depended,'  his  test  is  subject  to  modification  when 
applied  to  vindicate  monastic  copyists  in  particular,  who  wrote 
in  an  indolent  and  ignorant  age,  when  not  only  was  the  market 
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extremely  limited^  but  the  average  cliuss  of  readers  were  too 
unenlightened  to  deteqt  any  but  the  most  palpable  maccuracies* 
But  apart  from  the  qualifications  of  these  copyists^  the 
])eculiar  condition  of  the  earlier  originals  from  which  they 
wrote  led  to  distinctive  peculiarities  of  error.  The  earliest 
existing  manuscripts  are  written  continuously^  all  as  one  word^ 
Whether  this  was  the  case  with  copies  made  in  the  Augustan 
age  we  have  no  documentary  evidence  to  show:  points  are 
found  on  early  inscriptions,  as  Mr.  Ottley  has  remarked, 
proving  that  they  were  not  then  unknown.  Now  so  long  as- 
custom  sanctioned  this  continuous  writing,  and  it  was  under- 
stood by  readers,  perhaps  no  temptations  to  incorrectness  would 
occur  in  transcription,  although  its  disadvantages  are  probably 
shown  by  the  introduction  of  accents  in  Greek  MSS.,  ascribed 
to  this  cause,  at  a  very  early  date.  But  confusion,  both  of 
phrase  and  sense,  began  directly  the  necessity  of  punctuation 
arose,  since  it  imposed  upon  later  copyists,  unfamihar  with  the 
text,  the  responsibility  of  division.  It  is  true  that  this  task 
was  not  always  confided  to  copyists,  but  to  the  revision  of  cor- 
rectors; and  Suetonius  mentions  Valerius  Probus,  an  early 
grammarian  of  repute,  as  one  who  *  multa  exemplaria  contracta 
^  emcndare  ac  distinguercy  ct  adnotare  curavit.'  But  those 
duties  ap])ear  in  later  times  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  or 
devolved  usually  upon  men  of  the  same  condition,  and  the 
same  perfunctory  habits,  as  the  scribes.  There  is  much  truth 
in  the  paradox  that  the  least  corrected  copies  are  frequently 
the  most  correct ;  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief  thus  caused 
may  be  inferred  from  the  anathemas,  even  in  classical  MSS.> 
against  unscrupulous  or  ignorant  correctors,  especially  in  later 
times.  The  Codex  Urbinas  of  Virgil,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, abounds  in  ludicrous  specimens  of  wrong  division,  which 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  hap-hazard  conjectures  of 
ignorance.  Bottari  quotes  three  instances,  viz; — iEn.  ii.. 
34, — siVE    DOLO    SEU    JAM    TROJ-ffiJ,   Converted   into   sive^ 

DOLOSE.     VIAM.     TROJiE  ;      ^n.    i.    426. — MAGISTRATUSQUE 

into  3IAGIS.  TRAT.  USQUE ;  and  ^n.  ii.  30, — certare  sole- 
bant  into  CEETA.  RES.  OLEBANT.  Here  the  evident  non- 
sense of  the  sentences  provokes  instant  detection,  but  such 
examples,  however  harmless,  serve  abundantly  to  illustrate 
Person's  dictum  that  manuscripts  are  of  no  authority  in  punc- 
tuation. The  most  ancient  MSS.  of  Latin  ])oets  are  writtea 
as  prose :  we  are  not  aware  that  any  copy  of  Terence  exists  in 
Terse  earlier  than  the  Harleian  MS.  Ko.  2524,  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  scholars  know  well  that  the  word  versus,  a  ver* 
tendoy  derived  its  original  meaning  not  from  metrical  considera- 
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tioiis  but  the  importance  of  preserving  an  even  margin.  This 
oiitmmfttimce^  coupled  with  the  fact  that  usually  they  adhered 
scrupulously  to  the  same  number  of  letters  in  each  line^  has 
materially  aided  modem  critics  in  the  discrimination  between 
real  and  supposed  lacunas ;  but  it  proves  at  the  same  time  how 
utterly  inadequate  is  the  authority  of  manuscripts  alone  to 
estabUsh  any  arbitrary  system  of  versification,  especially  in 
contradiction  to  the  principles  of  prosody,  and  accounts  for 
that  metrical  confusion  in  Terence,  which  deceived  even  Quin- 
tilian  in  his  day,  and  continued  until  the  modem  settlement  of 
the  Iambic  Trimeter.  The  broken  verses  in  the  -S)neid,  so 
perversely  imitated  by  Milton,  and  possibly  many  of  the 
hemistichs  in  Spenser's  *  Fairy  Queen,'  are  probably  due  to 
original  imperfections  or  the  absence  of  revision;  but  the 
ignorance  of  early  grammarians  found  a  convenient  solution  of 
the  numerojus  errors  arising  from  continuous  writing  in  a 
wholesale  system  of  i)oetic  licenses.  Many  of  these  so-called 
licenses — which  are  blemishes  at  the  best  and  deviations  from 
rule — have  been  found  to  disappear  on  emendation,  or  by  a 
reasonable  extension  of  the  principle  of  exchanging  equivalent 
feet.     A  line  in  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus, 

*  Gestit ;  jam  vero  clinata  est  ungula  vemens 
Fortis  equi,' 

removes,  as  Mr.  Ottley  remarks,  the  supposed  license  in 
Horace,  Ep.  iL  2,  120, 

'  VehemenSf  et  liquidus,  puroque  simillimus  amni,^ 

where  the  usual  explanation  of  synseresis  is  rendered  unneces- 
sary by  the  substitution  of  a  spondee  for  an  anapasst.  As 
regards  Terence,  so  full  of  fancied  licenses,  no  argument  in 
their  support  can  be  draivn  from  the  violent  elisions  and  con- 
tractions found  in  the  MSS.,  since  these  were  the  ordinary 
compendious  forms  of  copyists,  and  their  introduction  for  the 
sake  of  metre  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  similar  ones  occur 
equally  in  MSS.  of  works  in  prose.  As  a  general  rule,  abbre- 
viations in  manuscripts — though  frequent  in  old  inscriptions — 
are  rarer  in  proportion  to  antiquity.  Very  few  occur  in  the 
Medicean  Virgil ;  and  though  common  with  Greek  copyists 
from  the  ninth  century,  they  were  previously  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  use  of  uncial  characters ;  very  probably  their 
prevalence  is  due  to  the  corruptions  or  variations  introduced 
with  cursive  handwriting,  and  to  the  mercenary  motives  for 
tachygraphy.  Their  inccmvenience,  as  a  source  of  corruption, 
was  evidently  foreseen  by  Justinian,  when  he  forbade  them  to  be 
used  in  the  Pandects :  the  misfortune  is,  that  in  classical  MSS., 
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instead  of  being  copied  exactly  as  they  stood,  they  were  con-» 
Tettedinto  something  which  satisfied  later  scribes  or  correctors ; 
and  ambiguous  symbols^  because  misunderstood,  were  twisted 
into  nonsense**     To  these  stumblingblocks  must  be  added  the 
discrepancies  in  spelling,  inseparable,  indeed,  from  the  very 
process  of  transcription.     The  absence  of  printing  alone,  as  a 
learned  critic  f  has  observed  of  early  English  manuscripts,  might 
of  itself  assure  us,  that  the  forms  of  orthography  would  be  more 
or  less  fluctuating,  from  the  total  want  of  any  considerable 
number  of  copies  following  one  general  principle  in  the  compo- 
sition of  their  words.     ^  Orthographia  apud  Komanos,'  says 
Quintilian,  ^  consuetudini  inserviit,  ideoque  semper  mutato.  est ; ' 
and  the  Roman  language  was  probably  more  prone  to  this  un- 
certainty than  the  Greek,  since  it  conformed  at  a  later  period 
to  grammatical  analogy.     A  study  of  the  date  of  these  suc- 
cessive changes  would  go  &r  to  determine  the  age  and  relation 
of  early  manuscripts ;  although  the  oldest  of  them,,  from  the 
lapse  of  time  and  barbarity  of  learning,  abound  in  variations, 
and  fail  to  give  a  basis  for  ascertaining  the  primitive  system. 
These  differences,  at  any  rate,  perplexed  later  copyists,  who 
were  used  to  other  and  more  recent  modes  of  spelling  current 
in  their  day,  and  added  immensely  to  the  difficulties  of  punc* 
tnation.     There  never  could  have  been,  as  at  the  present  day, 
any  multiplied  exemplars  of  the  same  work,  the  literal  fac- 
similes of  each  other,  and  consequently  the  reciprocal  guaran* 
tees  of  their  respective  fidelity  to  the  original  text ;  while,  in 
cases  of  dubious  issue,  the  copyist  was  unable  from  ignorance 
to  resort  to  analogy  as  the  only  standard  of  appeal  and  the  best 
arbitrator  of  his  doubts.     Heinsius  thought  that  the  Medicean 
Codex  exhibited  the  genuine  orthography  of  Virgil ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  proof,  all  that  can  be  conceded  is  that  the  spelling 
is  that  which  was  customary  when  the  copy  was  made*— a 
period  sufficiently  advanced  from  the  Augustan  era  to  admit  of 
several  series  of  changes.     The  first  editors  and  the  Italian 
scholars  of  the  Kenaissance  first  endeavoured  to  restore  the 

*  Sigonius  has  detected  numberless  instances  in  Livy.     Thus  si= 

<i&t  was  transposed  into  t.s;  y^Q^^aenatus-considtus  became  socius  ;  and 

in  ii.  17  the  manuscripts  read  '  Si  vos  mbi^ue^  si  vestri  nulla  cura 

*  tangit,'  where  the  que  is  an  evident  contraction  for  Quirites.  So  in  the 
Codex  Leidensis  of  Pliny,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  taken  by  an 
ignorant  copyist  from  an  excellent  original,  the  numerals  CL  arc  con- 
certed into  Clemens. 

t  Price's  Preface  to  Warton's  *  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,'  ed.  1824, 
vol.  i.  p.  82. 
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supposed  orthography  of  the  poets  of  the  Republic,  but  their 
rule  was  purely  arbitrary,  and  founded  on  conjecture  instead 
of  analogy.  We  ai'e  only  now  beginning  to  acquire  a  body  of 
rules,  drawn  from  those  manuscripts  which  are  thought  to  re- 
present the  fashion  of  the  best  a^es. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  monastic  copyists.  The  text  of  Pliny  has  suffered  par- 
ticularly from  two  causes ;  one,  his  frequent  use  of  proper 
names  and  technical  terms,  which  led  first  to  errors  of  miscon- 
ception and  then  to  interpolation;  the  other  from  certain 
peculiarities  of  idiom  and  construction,  such  as  the  favourite 
employment  of  the  ablative  absolute.  Mistakes  like  the  sub- 
stitution of  inscitia  for  in  Scythia  may  possibly  have  arisen 
from  dictation ;  and  a  study  of  these  might  give  some  clue  to 
the  early  pronuQciation  of  Latin.  The  elaborate  beauties 
of  Ciceronian  Latin,  the  aKplfisia,  as  Emesti  calls  it,  and 
the  rhythmical  correspondences  of  his  diction,  when  once 
the  car  is  familiarised  with  them,  have  enabled  men  like  the 
last-named  critic  to  detect  frequent  errors  of  transcription, 
from  the  ignorance  of  copyists,  who  have  transposed  single 
words,  or  omitted  others  which  they  thought  redundant,  thus 
marring  in  reality  the  just  measure  of  the  sentence.  The 
changes  and  corruptions  of  the  Latin  language  itself,  even  in 
Italy,  added  to  this  source  of  error.  These  corruptions  had 
already  begun  in  the  first  centuries  after  the  Christian  era ; 
and  although  a  better  prose  style  began  with  Claudian,  which 
lasted  from  a.d.  350  to  500,  the  classical  age  of  Christian 
literature,  yet  Ducange  has  clearly  proved,  with  others,  that 
writers  of  that  epoch,  whose  faults  would  be  reflected  in  the 
colloquial  Latin  of  the  copyists,  corrupted  the  Augustan  purity 
of  the  language  by  adapting  the  phraseology  to  new  uses, 
based  upon  different  conditions  of  life  and  habits.  Barbarisms 
crept  in  as  early  as  the  third  century,  and  the  Latin  language 
had  lost  its  purity,  and  was  fast  losing  its  genuine  idiom  in  the 
fourth.  Attic  Greek  was  only  faintly  unitated  at  Constanti- 
nople at  the  same  epoch,  and  the  manuscripts  written  there  in 
later  days  bear  abundant  traces  of  barbarism.  The  best  copies 
of  Cicero  were  made  in  Germany,  but  Ernesti  has  traced  a 
multitude  of  corruptions  to  the  foreign  and  alien  vernacular. 

Caligraphy  bred  a  host  of  depravations  from  the  foolish 
desire  of  subordinating  the  accuracy  of  the  text  to  superficial 
embellishment.  *  Give  me,'  said  Jerome,  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  ^  non  tam  pulchros  quam  emendatos  codices,'  and  John 
Gerson  describes  a  class  of  monastic  scribes  as  ^  quasi  pictores, 
who  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  what  they  were   tran- 
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scribing.  Excessive  care  for  mere  external  elegance  and  the 
form  of  single  letters  distracted  their  attention  from  the  con- 
text, even  where  the  language  was  understood.  The  profits, 
both  of  copyists  and  correctors,  when  the  office  became  one  of 
gain,  was  enhanced  by  the  appearance  of  neatness,  to  which 
fidelity  was  accordingly  made  subservient ;  and  hence  critics 
concur  in  remarking  that  where  the  writing  is  more  beautiful, 
more  errors  commonly  remained.  Nor  Avas  the  remedy,  if  the 
copyist  discovered  the  error  or  chose  to  correct  it,  much  better 
than  the  mistake  itself.  Interlineal  insertions,  as  a  rule,  were 
carefully  avoided :  if  the  accidental  omission,  even  of  a  single 
syllable,  took  place,  the  whole  sentence  was  repeated,  or  the 
omission  perhaps  inserted  in  quite  a  foreign  place,  in  order  not 
to  spoil  the  look  of  the  manuscript;  minute  symbols  being 
sometimes  added  to  avoid  erasure,  which  the  next  copyist 
would  not  notice  or  would  purposely  omit,  or  which  became 
obliterated  by  time,  leaving  the  original  error  apparently  un- 
corrected.* 

But  the  worst  mistakes  are  those  where  the  copyist  has 
endeavoured  to  extract  a  meaning  firom  what  he  could  not 
understand ;    and,  unfortunately,  the  sciolism  of  scribes  and 
correctors   seems   to   have   kept  pace   with   their  ignorance. 
Instances  abound  where  copyists  would  appear  to  have  ex- 
hausted their  ingenuities  in  depraving  the  text  and  obliterating 
the  previous  vestiges  of  the  genuine  reading  contained  in  more 
clumsy  corruptions.     The  twenty-second  book  of  Livy  began 
thus : — *  Jam  vero  appetebat,  quae  Annibal  ex  hybernis  metuit, 
'  et  neque  eo  qui  jam  ante  conatus  transcendere  Apenninum,' 
until  Valla  discovered  in  the  words  italicised  the  true  reading, 
nequaquam.     The  other  occurs  in  Cicero's  *  Philippics,'  xiv. 
3,  where  the  conjectural,  but  obvious,  improvement  of  *  non 
'  injustsD  belli  internecini  notas '  has  superseded  the  nonsense 
contained  in  MSS.  '  non  injusta  evelli  inter  nee  uno  tej*     We 
might  add  a  similar  example  in  Pliny's  *  Natural  History,'  vii. 
cap.  7  ;  where  the  corruption  of  *  tamen  cujus  semper  tinctoria 
(altered  marginally  into  in  victorid)  est  mens,  was  restored  with 
much  probability  by  Rhenanus  into  *  cura  pertinaci  aestuans.' 

Mr.  Taylor  alludes  to  a  distinct  source  of  corruption  in  the 
intentional  omissions  or  alterations  of  fraud,  which,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  proved  to  exist,  undoubtedly  *  affect  the  credit  and 
'value  of  the  text.'  Griesbach,  whose  canons  of  critical 
emendation  form  the  basis  of  all  interpretation  of  Scriptural 

*  See  Geaner  ad  Herat.  A.P.  45,  where  Bentley^s  sagacity  detected 
^  transposition  of  tliis  kind. 

VOL.  CXXXVII.   NO.  CCLXXIX.  G 
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MSS.,  and  deserve  the  careful  study  of  the  classical  student, 
mentions,  among  other  readings  of  suspicious  authority,  those 
which  inculcate  precepts  of  monastic  devotion,  and  appear  to 
support  so-called  orthodox  doctrines  ;  and  the  text  appears  to 
have  suffered  considerably  in  much  earlier  times  at  the  hands 
of  religious  sects  and  factions,  especially  of  the  Eastern 
Church.*  But  the  traditionary  instincts  of  Romanism,  with 
which  monastic  scribes  were  imbued,  did  not  extend  to  any 
serious  corruption  of  classical  literature,  preserved  through 
their  means.     In  Lucan's  '  Pharsalia,'  vii.  725,  the  expression, 

'  Plurimaque  in  scevos  popiili  convicia  divos,^ 

appears  to  have  offended  the  pious  ears  of  some  copyists,  who 
have  omitted  the  line  from  their  transcript;  and  v.  796  of  the 
same  book, 

*  Fortunam  sitpcrosque  suos  in  sanguine  cernis,' 

absent  also  in  some  MSS.,  may,  very  possibly,  as  Weber  con- 
jectures, have  been  purposely  erased  by  some  superstitious 
monk,  who  misunderstood  and  therefore  misinterpreted  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  italics.  We  know  the  rule  of  St 
Isidore  ^  hereticorum  libros  legere  nefas,'  and  we  are  told  that 
Jerome  dreamed  he  was  whipped  by  the  devil  for  reading 
Cicero;  but  the  condition  of  classical  MSS.  forbids  the  idea 
that  the  hostility  of  the  early  Fathers,  or  even  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  preferred  the  subtle  method  of  poisoning  the  purity  of 
the  text  to  the  policy  of  open  prohibition.  The  lacunse  com- 
mon to  all  existing  copies — especially  in  Book  III.  of  Cicero's 
*  De  Natur&  Deorum  ' — are  ascribed  to  the  mutilations  not  of 
Christians  but  of  heathens,  who  saw  in  the  candid  exposure  of 
the  follies  of  Pantheism  abundant  arguments  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  t  Guyetus  denied  the  authorship  of  the  last 
four  books  of  the  ^neid  on  very  insufficient  grounds ;  but  not 
all  the  wildness  of  allegorical  interpretation — which  misrepre- 
sented rather  than  corrupted  the  text  of  Virgil — will  give 
colour  to  the  extravagant  scepticism  of  Hardouin,  who  ascribed 
the  entire  poem,  in  common  with  the  mass  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  to  some  spurious  productions  of  the  thirteenth  century.  ( 

♦  Compare  Erasmus,  pref.  to  ed.  Nov.  Test.,  1535. 

f  Fabricius  (Not.  Lit.  de  scriptis  Ciceronis  philosophicis)  cites 
Amobius*  treatise  'Adversus  Gentes,'  iii.  103.  *  Erant,'  says  that 
author,  'qui  musaitarent,  oportcre  statui  per  Senatum  Romanum, 
'  aboleantur  ut  hee  scripta,  quibiis  Christiana  religio  comprobetur,  et 
^  yetUBtatis  opprimatur  auctoritas.' 

\  He  admitted  the  genuineness  of  part  of  Horace  and  Yiigil,  but 
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The  varieties  and  corruptions  of  even  the  oldest  MSS.  serve 
to  explain  the  early  origin  of  critical   studies.     It  was  the 
singular  fortune  of  the  Homeric  poems  to  develope  a  kind  of 
philological  criticism  before  even  the  name  of  cntic  or  gram- 
marian was  attached  to  a  profession.     Two  emendations  of  a 
sophist  under  Pericles,  observed  by  Wolff,*  show  how  vicious 
were  the  copies  at  that  early  period  ;  and  H.  Stephens  infers 
the  same  of  the  text  of  -3Eschylus  from  the  frequent  resort  of 
the  old  scholiasts  to  conjecture.     Wc  must  briefly  turn  from 
the  necessity  of  criticism  to  its  metliods,  to  show  how  the  purity 
of  classical  authors  has  suffered  from  incompetent  emendation. 
Philemon,  in  his  ^  Homeric    Questions,'   attributes  much  of 
the  errors  then  existing  in  the  copies  of  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  other  Greek  writers  of  eminence  to  the  irapaBiop^ 
OifMTa  irdw  arfpotxa — the    rustic   corruptions   of   mistaken 
critics :  and  even  in  the  days  of  pure  Latinity  we  learn  from 
GeUiua  that  the  Roman  classics  were  deformed,  not  only  by  the 
casual  mistakes  of  copyists,  but  by  the  deliberate  perversions  of 
*  falsi  et  audaces  emendatores.'  f    We  may  readily  concede  that 
in  many  instances  the  earliest  critics  were  in  possession   of 
older,  and  to  that  extent  better,  MSS.  than  any  now  surviving. 
On  the  other  hand,  chance  has  preserved  to  us  some  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  as  Villoison's  Codices  Veneti  of  Homer, 
eridently  unknown  to  Eustathius,  which  in  the  days  of  private 
study  and  restricted  intercourse  were  inaccessible  to  the  com- 
pilers of  *  new  recensions.'     Several  Latin  authors  appear  to 
have  found  interpreters  soon  after  their  works  were  published. 
Glosses,  or  short  explanations  of  difficult  or  unusual  words,  were 
then  mostly  in  vogue ;  they  were  written  at  first  interlinearly, 
and  afterwards  in   the  margin,  until  they  extended  in   the 
twelfth  century  to  a  kind  of  running  commentary.  The  evils  of 
this  practice  consisted  in  the  temptations  offered  to  later  copyists 
or  more  indolent  critics,  who  neglected  the  reading  of  the  text 
for  the  more  familiar  annotation  of  the  scholiast.  If  not  actually 

described  them  as  two  allegorical  writers,  who,  aa  Lalage  and  JEneaB, 
represented  Christianity  and  the  life  of  its  founder.  The  Odes  he 
ascribes  to  some  pseudo-Horatius  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  His  explanation  of  Od.  ii.  20,  *  Non  usitata,  etc.,'  is  given 
hy  Gesner.     *  Prosopopoeia  heec  est  Christi-triumphantis   et   JudaK>s 

*  alloquentis,     ^i/brww's  vocatur  Christus,  quia  Bimul  injhrmu  Dei  et 

*  in  forma  servi,  Alitem  album  interpretatur  "  candidS,  veste  indutum: " 
'— Qna»   residunt  pelles   cruribus   asperce — ocrcas   intelligit,   quibiis 

*  eqxdtans  Dominicanus  crtira  tegit ! ! ! ' 

•  Proleg.  in  Horn.,  cap.  xxxvii. 
t  Noct.  Att.,  ii.  14. 
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embodied  into  the  text^  and  as  in  some  instances  of  Roman 
poets^  put  into  metre  accordingly^  these  exegetical  or  explana- 
tory phrases  acquired  too  often  a  spurious  authority  as  various 
readings.     The  relics  of  Acron  and  Porphyrio,  the  ancient 
Horatian  scholiasts,  abound  in  interpolations ;  while  the  authori- 
tative readings  of  Servius,  based  in  all  probability  on  excellent 
materials^  are  buried  in  a  mere  farrago  of  commentary,  the  in- 
crustations of  later  and  less  scrupulous  physicians  of  the  text. 
The  concise  diction  of  Tacitus  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  this 
source  of  corruption,  from  the  necessity  of  explanatory  glosses 
to  readers  enervated  by  the  common-place  simplicity  of  Sueto- 
nius or  Eutropius.     The  value  of  the  early  glosses,  which  we 
are  far  from  wishing  to  impugn,  depended  on  their  preservation 
by  later  copyists  or  critics  as  distinct  from  the  text  itself.     A 
commentary  on   Lucan   still  exists,  entire  in  twelve  manu- 
scripts, and  compiled  by  Vacca,  a  grammarian  of  the  sixth 
century,  from  a  multitude  of  much  older  glosses  containing 
numerous  readings  of  genuine  mark  and  high  antiquity ;  and 
the  *  Corpus  Glossatum '  of  the  Boman  law,  the  labour  of 
Accursius  in  the  thirteenth  century,  has  elicited  the  warm 
eulogium   of  Savigny  on  the  critical  industry  of  the  early 
jurists  in  the  formation,  as  well  as  the  interpretation,  of  the 
text^     If  no  other  good  were  done  by  such  later  compilations 
as  the  one  just  mentioned,  they  deserve  acknowledgment  for 
having  restrained  the  luxuriousness  of  interpretation  which  had 
so  long  prevailed  in  the  schools.     The  laborious  triflings  of  the 
centonists  had  early  corrupted  much  of  the  purity  of  Virgil, 
especially  in  his  minor  poems,  as  well  as  of  Ovid  and  other 
favourite  poets.     A  monkish  interpreter  in  the   Codex  Gudi-^ 
anns  of  Virgil  derives  Publius  *  a  pollice  magno,  quern  habe- 
^  bat,'  and  Virgilius  *  a  virga  lauri,'  but  it  would  be  well  if  the 
pedantic  subtleties  of  the  rhetoricians  had  been  confined  to  mere 
fantastic  derivations.   The  arbitrary  interpolations  of  scholastic 
teachers  corrupted  the  text  in  a  wholesale  fashion  under  the 
pretence   of   emendation;    and   manuscripts,   like   the    Codex 
Bernensis  of  Cicero's   Tusculan   Questions,  or  the  copy  on 
which  the  editio  princeps  of  Terence  was  founded,  and  which 
was  revised,  according  to  the  colophon,  by  Calliopus,  a  *  Ma- 
*  gister  Scholasticus  '  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  exhibit  the 
same  traces  of  depravation.      The  reason  why  JPlautus  is  less 
injured   than  Terence  is   because   the  former  has  partially 
escaped  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  these  critics ;  and  we  find 
Merula,  the  first  editor  of  Plautus,  thus  explaining  the  ine- 
qualities of  his  MSS. : — ^  At  septem  ultimse  Comoedise,'  he  says, 
^ut  in  eas  inddimus^  qu8S  simplices  et  intactce  a  censoribus 
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'  fuerant,  quanqnam  mendosse  forent,  multo  veriores  erant.' 
Mach  as  the  Homeric  text  had  suffered  by  successive  interpo- 
lations  from  the  days  of  Solon   until  its  restoration   by  the 
Alexandrine  critics,   the  method  adopted  by   those   parents 
of  the  present  version  was  not  such  as  would  now  be  deemed 
consistent  with  historical  fact,  to  say  nothing  of  their  neglect 
of  older  recensions  for  readings  in  vogue  in  tlieir  day.     Even 
where  they  sought  to  establish  the  genuine  text  by  collation, 
the  question  remains.  What  did  they  mean  by  the  genuine 
text?     It  was   in   fact   a   matter   of   taste,   determined   by 
learned,  but  arbitrary  canons  of  elegance.     Taste,  not  authen- 
ticity, was  their  standard ;  their  art  was  rather  sesthetic  than 
critical.     Hence,  a  general  license  of  change,  correction,  inter- 
polation, and  erasure ;  and  the  fact  of  their  not  having  been 
blamed  for  it  at  the  time  proves,  as  Wolff  justly  remarks,  that 
such  practices  had  been  common  before,  and  were  then  no 
novelty.     Cicero's  half-jocose  description  of  Aristarchus — the 
most  intelligent  and  cautious  of  their  number — *  Homeri  ver- 
'  sus  negasse,  quos  ipse  non  probaverit,'  is  fully  applicable  to  the 
grammarians  who  succeeded  his  opponent.  Crates  Mallotes,  at 
Borne.     The  censures  made  from  style  alone  form,  at  the  best, 
a  subsidiary  portion  of  textual  criticism :  unfortunately  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Koman  classics,  this  branch  of  emendation 
continued  to  be   exclusively   relied  on,  after  the   purity  of 
Augustan  Latin  had  decayed.    Critics  had  only  their  own  cor- 
rupt standard  of  taste  and  style  to  appeal  to,  and  their  emen- 
dations  in   consequence  reflected  the  barbarity  of  the  age; 
while,  so  long  as  criticism  was  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity rather  than  of  scientific  skill,  the  value  of  documentary 
evidence   was  ignored   or  unappreciated.      Collation,  where 
practised,  was  rendered  nugatory,  if  not  mischievous,  where  the 
architect  of  the  text  was  left  to  pick  and  choose  at  his  own 
discretion. 

Hence,  whether  from  ignorance,  necessity,  or  choice,  the 
critic  was  thrown  back  on  conjecture.  We  fully  concur  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  modern  scholars  like  Ernesti,  that 
the  term  is  one  id  many  instances  too  broadly  applied,  espe- 
cially by  those  who  regard  emendation  as  a  game  of  chance, 
and  that  critical  inference  and  analogy  will  frequently  give  to 
a  conjectural  reading  the  authority  which  manuscript  evidence 
fails  to  supply*  At  the  same  time  it  possesses  one  radical 
defect,  that  it  proceeds  on  no  system  and  is  regulated  by  no 
principles.  Even  Bentley,  in  spite  of  his  unrivalled  classical 
scholarship,  ended  by  elucidating  Milton  into  obscurity ;  and 
the  fascinations  of  pure  conjecture,  instinct  as  they  are  always 
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with  the  pride  and  novelty  of  invention,  were  at  once  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  and  irresistible  in  an  age  too  ignorant  or  too 
indolent  for  the  laborious  exercise  of  scientific  criticism. 
Stephens  aptly  compares  a  *  mendosus  liber '  under  the  treat- 
ment of  conjectural  critics  to  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  mad- 
man ;  but  the  whole  Qxtent  of  the  corruptions  thus  intro- 
duced, though  partially  discerned  by  some  of  the  first  editors, 
was  not  revealed  until  the  invaluable  industry  of  the  French 
and  Dutch,  schools  first  threw  light  on  the  mutual  relation  of 
MSS.,  and  reduced  the  art  of  collation  to  a  science. 

These  evils  were  intensified  after  the  revival  of  learning 
until  printing  put  a  stop  to  the  multiplication  of  error ;  and 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  lament  that  the  invention  of  that 
art  was  not  coeval  with  the  first  search  for  ancient  authors. 
The  discoveries  of  Petrarch  and  Poggio  opened  a  new  field  for 
farther  corruption  in  the  numerous  later  transcripts  which  they 
produced.    Fortunately,  indeed,  for  Greek  literature,  so  rudely 
handled  at  the  destruction  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  Italy  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  give  a  welcome  to  the  learned  refugees 
and   the  precious   relics   they  had   saved.     But  neither  with 
Greek  nor  Latin  MSS.  did  this  advancement  avail  to  pre- 
serve the  text  unimpaired.     Aldus  in  his  preface  to  Aristo- 
phanes, ascribes  the  mutilated  condition  of  his  author,  together 
with  Greek   mathematicians,  to  the  ignorance  of  that   lan- 
guage in  Italy.     The   defective  state   of  the  originals  when 
discovered  gave  rise  to  interpolation.     Booksellers  would  not 
tolerate  a  manifestly  defective  edition,  and  so  these  *  purpurei 
*  panni '  of  conjectural  critics  were  patched  in  to  conceal  existing 
lacunse.     Most  of  the  falsifications  in  Diodorus  Siculus  were 
the   productions  of  this   period,   when  MSS.  were  in   great 
request  and  dearly  paid  for.     *  Docti  pariter  et  indocti,'  says 
Merula,*  *ad  corrigendos   libros    passim  concurrunt.'     The 
later  MSS.  of  Cicero's  *  De  Amicitia'  suffered  especially  from 
his  popularity  in  the  schools,  and  instances  could  be  quoted  in 
other  authors  of  whole  passages   introduced  by  declamatory 
rhetoricians.     The  edition  of  Varro's  ^  De  Lingua  Latin&,'  by 
Antonius  Augustinus,  gives  a  totally  fictitious  aspect  to  that 
author,  from  the  text  being  founded  on  a  MS.  which  embodied 
the  interpolations  of  Italians  after  the  revival  of  learning ;  and 
a  whole  family  of  copies  of  Cicero's  *  De  Naturfi,  Deorum '  iB 
tainted  with  the  license  of  conjecture  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  fact  of  several  obvious  interpolations  having  been  traced 
back  to  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  scholars  like  Petrarch  and 

*  Pref.  to  edit,  princ.  of  Plautus.    Venice,  1472. 
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Politian  serves  to  show  that  great  names  were  not  wanting  to 
sanction  the  vicious  criticism  of  the  age.  The  evils  of  con- 
jectural emendation  were  increased  by  the  servile  adherence  to 
authority  which  ensued.  Conjecture  was  harmless  while  pro- 
posed and  recognised  as  such,  but  Rhenanus,  in  his  notes  on 
Pliny,  has  told  us  the  usual  consequences : — 

*  Some  learned  man  perhaps  annotates  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  a 
conjecture  which  occurs  to  his  mind,  not  necessarily  because  he  ap- 
proves of  it,  but  because  he  tliinks  ib  possibly  correct.  Afterwards, 
one  of  his  disciples  or  admirers  inspects  the  copy  and  fastens  on  it  as 
an  oracle,  thus  converting  an  innocent  suggestion  into  a  reading  of 
genuine  authority.  Immediately  he  erases  the  old  reading  and  inserts 
the  new ;  and  communicates  it  to  his  friends  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
leaving  the  vestiges  of  the  old  error  undiscernible  to  his  successors.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  the  first  restorer 
of  PUny,  warned  succeeding  critics  and  readers  of  his  recen- 
Bion  of  the  real  character  of  many  of  his  most  successful  emen- 
dations ;  and  Crinitus  records  of  MaruUus,  the  eminent  soldier 
critic  of  Lucretius,  '  paulo  improbius  luec  et  alia  pro  ingenio 

*  Bubdere  tentavit,  qutc  ab   ejus  quoque  scctatoribus  recepta 

*  sunt  pro  verissimis.' 

The  silence  of  the  first  editors,  especially  those  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  to  the  MSS  they  employed,  is  a  matter 
of  regret,  although  easily  explained  by  their  ignorance. 
Memla's  account  of  his  materials  we  leave  our  readers  to 
explain.  So  far  as  we  can  comprehend  his  statement,  which 
we  give  below,^  it  merely  amounts  to  this :  that  if  he  could 
have  procured  a  certain  copy,  which  was  out  of  his  power, 
it  might  have  been  of  use  to  him ;  but  as  to  its  being  the 
archetype  of  the  rest,  is  a  pure  assumption,  and  contradicted 
by  the  hope  he  expresses  directly  after,  that  he  should  find 
in  it  variations  from  the  copies  he  used,  an  idea  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  supposing  his  copies  to  be  transcripts 
from  a  common  original.  Pintianus  complained,  as  one  of 
the  evils  of  printing,  that  the  old  libraries  were  stripped,  on 
the  faith  of  the  printed  editions,  of  their  ancient  MSS.,  which 
were  used  for  book-covers  and  to  wrap  tradesmen's  wares 
in.    Aldus  laments  the  loss  of  MSS.  in  his  time  in  Italy; 

*  *  His  omnibus  acccdit,  unmn  tantum  fuisse  librum,  a  quo,  velut 
archctypo,  omnia  deducta  sunt,  quae  habentiu:  exempla,  qui  si  in 
manus  nostras  aliquu  viil  venire  potuisset,  Bacchides,  Mostellana, 
Menaeclmii,  Miles,  atque  Mercator,  emendatiores  sane  haberentur. 
Namquey  in  his  recognoscendis  libros  contulimus  de  corruptis  exeni- 
plarilmsfactos.*    {Pref,  ed,  princ.  Plautus,) 
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and  where  the  first  editors  break  silence^  it  is  but  to  join 
in  the  Jeremiad  over  the  paucity  and  corrupt  character  of 
their  materials.'^  Much  allowance  must  be  made  for  what 
Froben  stigmatises  as  the  servile  adherence  of  first  editors 
to  one  particular  manuscript.  The  niggardness  of  bibliopha- 
gists  is  a  frequent  theme  of  complaint^f  though  perhaps 
exaggerated ;  but  while  some  private  patrons  of  literature,  as 
Navagerius  of  Venice,  to  whom  Aldus  -dedicates  his  Pindar, 
appear  to  have  lent  a  MS.  in  their  possession  to  this  or 
that  scholar,  who  was  to  superintend  its  printing,  yet,  even 
if  the  copy  was  not  unique,  fidelity  of  editorship  was  in  some 
cases  the  condition  attached  to  the  loan,  and  precluded  the 
editor  from  fishing  in  other  waters.  The  utmost  that  some 
of  them  appear  to  have  attempted  was  to  produce  a  faithful 
facsimile  in  print  of  the  MS.  they  employed.  The  first  edition 
of  Terence  contained  no  divisions  into  verse :  that  of  Asconius 
Fedianus  reproduces  the  blank  spaces  existing  in  Poggio's 
copy ;  the  undated  *  editio  princeps '  of  Horace  appears  to  have 
been  the  mere  mechanical  production  of  the  typographer,  un- 
spoiled by  the  ingenuity  of  corrector  or  grammarian.  Gesner, 
accordingly,  like  Reitzius  with  Lucian  and  Burmann  with 
Claudian,  describes  the  text  as  equal  to  the  authority  of  a  MS. 
The  state  of  these  MSS.,  like  those  of  other  authors,  can  best 


*  Cf.  J.  Andreas'  preface  ad  Virgil. : — *  In  tanta  tamque  mendosu 

*  exemplariorum  raritate ; '  and  again: — *  Ecce  emisimus  Ciceronia  ad 

*  Atticum  opus,  et  multis  in  partibus,  quod  notis  secretioribus,  et 
'  inter  paucissinios  cognltis,  scripta;  sunt  literal,  non  satis  intellectum ; 
'  in  parcitate  pra^sertim  exemplariorum,  quce  aut  non  sunt  apud  literales 

*  erogandi,  aut  at  invidis  communi  hominum  odio  occultantur.'  Aldus 
(ad  Aristot.  1495-8)  could  find  only  one  copy  in  Italy  of  Theophrastus 
or  of  Aristotle's  *  Moralia ; '  and  a  private  patron  lent  him  a  MS.  for 
Hesychius,  the  only  one  on  which  that  author  depends.  Of  Dion 
Cassius  R.  Stephens  says :  *  In  iis  libris  (i.e.  twenty-three  out  of  the 

*  eighty  mentioned  by  Suidas)  excudendis,  unico  exemplari  usi  sumus, 

*  eoque  accuratam  et  diligentem  castigationem  desiderante.'  Ferandus 
of  Brescia  speaks  in  identical  terms  of  the  single  copy  on  which  his 

*  editio  princeps '  of  Lucretius  was  based ;  a  preface  strangely  omitted 
by  Mr.  Botfield. 

t  Gerard  Falkenberg  in  his  preface  to  Nonnus,  addressed  to  Sam- 
bucus,  contrasts  the  liberality  of  his  patron  with  the  jealousy  of  others: 
— *  In  Italic  prassertim  et  Galli^  qui,  si  quae  habent  veterum  codicum 

*  exemplaria,  vel  sibi  ea,  ut  soli  sapere  videantur,  reservant,  vel  non- 

*  nisi  carissime  vendita  typis  describi  patiuntur.'  John  Andreas  (ad 
Lucan.),  like  Ugoletus  (ad  Quintil.),  complains  of  the  stupidity,  avarice, 
or  jealousy  of  private  owners  in  withholding  their  MSS.,  because  they 
thought  that  printing  depreciated  their  valuew 
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be  judged  by  the  editions  themselves,  and  the  text  will  supply 
the  information  which  Mr.  Botfield's  Prefaces  fail  to  convey. 
The  study  of  these  *  editiones  principes  *  has  been  too  often 
undeservedly  neglected  even  by  modern  critics ;  the  prestige 
of  the  Aldine  press  threw  many  of  them  into  the  shade, 
although  both  that  and  the  Juntine  did  not  scruple  to  pilfer 
without  acknowledgment  from  their  contents.  Nor  can  much 
importance  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  later  editors  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Henry  Stephens,  for  example,  in  his 
edition  of  Herodotus  in   1570,  speaks  of  his  labours  as  *ex 

*  vetustis  exemplaribus  recogniti,'  but  is  forced  in  his  second 
impression  to  confess  tliat,  up  to  that  time,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  consult  a  single  ancient  MS.,  and  was  probably  con- 
tent to  utilise  the  collation  of  Aldus.  Dolus  latet  in  generali- 
bus ;  and  their  loose  and  ambiguous  professions  of  the  number 
and  antiquity  of  their  MSS.  deserve  small  attention.  Some 
imdoubtedly  had  access  to  excellent  and  ancient  copies,  since 
lost^     Valla  spe'jiks  of  a  Codex  Regius  of  Livy,  *  quo  nullus  in 

*  omni  Italia  est  augustior,'  which  only  survives  in  his  readings. 
Lipsius,  who  is  singularly  reticent  as  to  his  authorities  for 
Tacitus,  had  full  opportunities  for  ransacking  the  Vatican; 
and  Victorius,  himself  a  diligent  collator,  was  the  first  Cicero- 
nian editor  who  could  boast  of  using  any  MS.  of  his  Epistles 
ad  Fam.  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the  other 
hand  we  meet  frequently  with  feeble  and  pedantic  attempts  to 
give  a  forced  additional  value  to  a  MS.  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity. Aldus  speaks  of  his  copy  of  Pliny  as  coeval  with  the 
author ;  but  the  partial  refutation  by  Hearne  is  sufficient  to 
expose  the  utter  absence  not  only  of  proof,  but  of  plausibility ; 
nor  need  we  seriously  examine  the  assurance  of  Zarotus,  in  his 
ililan  edition  of  Virgil,  that  it  was  corrected  *  ab  ipsis  propriis 
'Maronis  exemplaribus,' 

The  fragmentary,  no  less  than  the  corrupt  character  of  their 
materials  will  frequently  account  for  the  inferiority  of  the  first 
printed  editions.  Even  where  the  archetype  had  exhibited 
the  author  in  his  integrity,  his  works  were  too  oflen  disjointed 
hy  literary  men  in  later  transcripts.  No  entire  MS.  has  been 
known  to  exist  of  the  extant  books  of  Livy  :  the  *  editio  prin- 

*  ceps,'  of  Cicero's  De  Ofticiis  by  Fust,  contained  a  leaf  with 
Horace,  od.  iv.  8,  attached,  the  earliest  impression  of  any 
iwrtion  of  that  author.  The  popularity  of  classical  writers 
had  in  fact  not  always  extended  to  the  whole  of  their  works, 
even  before  the  revival  of  learning.  Cicero  was  probably 
never  studied  collectively  in  the  schools  of  the  early  gram- 
marians, but  through  the  medium  of  rhetorical  compendiums 
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and  select  passages.  An  extract  from  Fronto  *  serves  to 
explain  the  patchwork  character  of  the  MSS.  of  his  Epistles, 
and  the  reason  why  so  many  of  those  epistles  have  perished,  f 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  absence  of  general  views  or 
ideas  of  symmetry,  which  was  manifested  by  the  preference 
given  to  the  abridgments  of  compendious  but  inferior  writers, 
sufficed  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  classical  MSS.  in  general, 
while  the  text  of  such  school-books  as  Eutropius  was  over- 
whelmed, like  our  topographer  Stowe,  by  the  gratuitous 
additions  of  his  continuators.  The  Greek  anthology  was  con- 
fined to  the  disjecta  memhra^ihe  arbitrary  expurgations  and  inter- 
polations of  the  monk  Planudes  in  the  fourteenth  century  until 
Salmasius  discovered  the  older  Palatine  MS.  in  the  seventeenth. 
The  variegated  composition  of  this  class  of  manuscripts,  as 
with  Pliny  and  Homer  perhaps  in  particular,  has  seriously 
increased  the  difficulties  of  classification  with  a  just  reference 
to  the  authority  of  various  readings,  inasmuch  as  many  of 
them  exhibit  at  once  the  most  striking  features  of  resemblance 
and  of  contrast,  while  the  same  copy  contains  within  itself  dis- 
crepancies which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  supplied  from  a  totally  diflFercnt  source.  Hence 
the  unequal  and  heterogeneous  character  of  many  of  the  first 
printed  texts,  especially  in  the  *  Opera  Omnia '  editions.  Frag- 
ments of  MSS.  were  snatched  up  promiscuously  wherever 
they  could  be  found,  or  as  chance  favoured  the  editor,  to  form 
a  collective  whole ;  and  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  were  boiled 
down  together  without  method  or  discrimination.  John 
Andreas   speaks   thus   in   his   preface   to  Apuleius  in  1469 : 

*  Lucium  Apuleium,   ut    in   exemplariorum    penuria    licuit, 

*  redegi  in  unum  corpus,  variis  in  locis  membratim  perquisitumJ* 
Minutianus'    *  Opera    Omnia '    of    Cicero,    like    Beroaldus' 


*  *  Memini  me  excerpisse  ex  Ciceronis  epistolis  ea  dumtaxat,  quibus 

*  inesset  aliqua  do  eloquentia  vel  philosophia  vel  de  republica  dispu- 

*  tatio '  (ed.  Rom.  p.  150).  Nerlius  says  of  Homer  in  his  preface  to  the 
first  edition :  *  Ob  incuriam  librariorum  ita  sui  dissimilis  videbatur, 

*  ut  in  nullo  fere  codice,  quamvis  perveteri,  integer  agnosceretur.' 

•f  We  learn  from  the  old  grammarians  that  they  were  compiled 
originally  in  separate  collections  under  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed ;  and  very  likely  they  retained  this 
arrangement  until  scattered  by  barbarism.  Dr.  Tunstall  assigns  their 
present  shape  to  some  collector  of  the  tweflh  or  thirteenth  century. 
Suetonius  was  not  divided  into  books  till  the  time  of  Isaac  Casaubon. 
Sigonius  attributes  the  distribution  of  Livy  into  decades  to  some 
grammarian,  Petrarch  to  the  *  fastidiosa  legentium  ignavia ; '  at  all 
events  it  was  probably  not  anterior  to  the  sixth  century  at  the  latest. 
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Tacitus,  was  collected  second-hand  not  from  MSS.  but  from 
earlier  printed  editions  of  portions  of  his  author,  which  in  their 
turn  hsid  been  similarly  compiled.  The  *  editio  princeps '  of 
Cicero's  Orations  appeared  in  1471,  but  must  have  been  merely 
an  embodiment  of  scattered  materials.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  if  the  editor  employed  an  entire  MS.,  it  must  have  been 
of  recent  date,  since  it  contained  those  same  orations,  except 
the  '  pro  Boscio  Comoedo,'  which  Poggio  had  brought  in  that 
century  from  Germany.  And  the  same  defects  of  age  and 
quality  attach  to  those  '  tria  vetustissima ' — observe  the  loose 
phraseology  of  even  eminent  critics  of  that  age — *  atque  emen- 
^  datissima  omnium  M.  Tullii  operum,'  of  which  Lambinus 
boasted  himself  the  possessor  in  his  preface  to  Lucretius. 

Lastly,  the  insufficiency  of  the  MSS.  used  by  the  first 
editors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  amply  testified,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  their  own  statements  and  by  the  study  of  their  works, 
is  shown  even  more  conclusively  by  the  progress  of  later 
research.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  printing  established 
the  text  in  the  sense  of  finality,  so  long  as  the  discovery  of 
earlier  and  better  MSS.  revealed  its  imperfections ;  and  it  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  these  discoveries  were  often  de- 
layed until  critics  and  editors  were  sufficiently  advanced  to 
appreciate  them.  Cratander  published,  in  1528,  Cicero's  Epistles 
*  ad  Brutum '  from  a  MS.  at  Heidelberg.  The  extant  writings 
of  Livy  are  due  to  several  discoveries  made  at  difierent  times ; 
— the  Codex  Moguntinus  of  part  of  the  fourth  decade,  found 
in  1518  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Mayence, 
which  was  assisted  by  the  Bamberg  MS.  found  by  John 
Horrion  in  1615; — the  Codex  Laureshaimensis  of  the  sixth 
century,*  found  in  1531  by  GrynaBus  in  Switzerland  after 
its  removal  from  Lorsch  near  Worms,  and  containing  books 
41  to  45  ; — and  finally,  Bruns'  Vatican  palimpsest  of  part  of 
B.  91.  The  Aldine  *  editio  princeps'  of  JEschylus  contained 
only  fragments  of  the  *  Agamemnon ' :  a  lacuna  was  left 
between  vv.  301-1034,  and  again  after  v.  1129,  which  was 
followed  by  a  mutilated  part  of  the  prologue  to  the  *  Choe- 

•  The  history  and  authorship  of  this  MS.  is  curiously  shown  by 
the  colophon,  partly  obliterated, '  Sutherii  epi  de  dorostat,^  Suitbert 
was  first  a  monk  in  Ireland,  then  an  English  abbot,  and  elected  an 
apostle  of  the  Frisians  in  693.  He  preached  for  two  years  at  DUre- 
stadt,  until  his  removal  by  Pepin  to  Kaiserswerder.  It  is  conjectured 
that  he  brought  this  MS.  thilJier  from  Ireland,  and  that  it  afterwards 
found  its  way  to  Lorsch,  and  thence  finally  to  Switzerland.  {Syllabus 
Codd,  MSS.  Livii,  ex  recens,  Drakenhorch.  ed.  Twiss,  18dl,  vol.  iv. 
p.  436.) 
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*  phoroe.'     Much   as   Tumebus  improved    other  portions   of 
-/Eschylus  by  the  aid  of  his  Codex  Ranconeti  from  the  library 
at  Paris,  this  confusion  was  not  remedied  until  Victorius — 
the  *  Sospitator  Ciceronis,'  in  like  manner,  from  his  having 
first  had  recourse  to  the  archetypal  codex  of  Cicero's  letters — 
discovered  an  entire  MS.  which  explained  the  origin  of  the 
defect.     The  restoration  of  Eutropius  was  postponed  for  forty 
years  after  Ignatius'  first  attempt  in  1516,  until  Schonhovius^ 
a   canon  of  Bruges,  made  use  in   his   Basle  edition  of  the 
Codex    Gandavensis.      Commelin's    edition    of  the  Palatine 
MS.,  commonly  referred  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  marked 
a  new  epoch  in  the  text  of  Virgil ;  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
in  1539,  showed  only  the  last  five  books;  but  Henry  Stephens 
added  ten  more   shortly  after  from   the   Claromontane  MS. 
lent  to  him  by   his  friend  and  patron  Fugger.     Herodotus 
really  owes  his  first  respectable  appearance  to  Gronovius,  for 
the  materials  used  by  Valla  appear  to  have  been  miserably  dis- 
jointed and  incomplete.     The  Ravenna  MS.  of  Aristophanes 
was  not  discovered  till  1794,  by  Dindorf,  w^ho  attributes  it  to 
the  eighth  century ;  and  three  years  later  the  learned  Abbe 
Morelli  unearthed  from  the  library  at  Venice  the  parent  copy 
of  bb.  55-60  of  Dion  Cassius.     We  have  alluded  to  the  valu- 
able  discoveries  of  Niebuhr  and  Mai.     The   Codex  Bomber^ 
gensis    of  Pliny,  written  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
and   published   by   Ludovic  de  Jan  in  1831,  is  described  by 
Sillig  as  having  completely  revolutionised  the  critical  treat- 
ment of  that  author ;  and  ten  years  afterwards  the  archetype 
of  all  existing  copies  of  Tacitus'  *  Genuania '  superseded  the 
authority  of  all  previous  editions  in  the  shape  of  the    Codex 
Perizonianus.      We  shall  not  weary  the  reader  with  further 
instances;  the  above   sufliciently  show   how  tardy  and  fitful 
has  been  the  recovery  of  classical  authors. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  work  defines  the  limited  object  of 
his  able  and  interesting  lecture,  which  does  not  embrace  the 
subject  of  textual  criticism.  He  has  considered  the  history, 
not  the  relative  authority  of  classical  manuscripts.  So  far, 
however,  as  we  have  travelled  with  him  over  the  same  ground, 
we  are  the  more  pleased  to  find  a  general  concurrence  of  re- 
sults, since  they  have  been  arrived  at  independently,  the  preced- 
ing pages  having  already  been  in  type  before  his  book  reached 
our  hands.  But  we  object  to  his  definition  of  the  words 
authentic  and  genuine,     *  By  authenticity,'  he  says,  *  is  meant 

*  that  the   original  work  was   really  written  by  the   author 

*  whose  name  it  bears  ;  and  by  genuineness  that  the  account  it 

*  purports  to  give  is  bond  fide  and  not  a  forgery.'  (p.  7.)     The 
distinction,  on  the  contrary,  is  precisely  the  reverse,  as  Trench, 
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no  mean  authority,  has  clearly  explained  in  his  *  Study  of 

*  Wonls,'  where  authenticity  is  made  to  refer  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  facts  detailed,  and  genuineness  to  the  authorship  of 
the  book  containing  them.  With  Mr.  Botfield's  own  preface 
we  are  disappointed.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  eloquent 
remark :  *  Our  public  libraries  are  cemeteries  of  departed 
'  reputations ;    and   the   dust   accumulating   upon    their   un- 

*  touched  volumes  speaks  as  forcibly  as  the  grass  that  waves 
*over  the  ruins  of  Babylon,' — which  our  readers  will  recognise 
as  the  language  of  Hallam.*  But  we  must  defend  Mr. 
Taylor  from  the  effects  of  a  misquotation  we  have  detected 
from  his  book,  conveying  a  totally  different  idea  of  the  value 
of  these  prefaces  to  that  which  he  actually  embodied  in  print. 
The  original  passage  stands  thus  in  its  entirety : — 

*  All  that  is  of  any  importance  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  and 
int^ritj  of  ancient  books  is  to  know  that  there  are  in  existence 
several  copies,  evidently  of  older  date  than  the  first  printed  edition  of 
the  author ;  and  that  these  copies,  by  their  general  agreement  and  by 
their  smaller  diversities,  prove  at  once  their  derivation  from  the  same 
original,  and  their  long  distance  from  that  original ;  since  many  of 
these  diversities  are  such  as  could  have  arisen  only  from  many  suc- 
cessive transcriptions.'     {Notes  and  Illustrations^  vol.  i.  pp.  304-5.) 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  results  to  be  arrived  at  by  the 
study  of  ancient  MSS.  But  contrast  with  this  the  gloss  of 
Mr.  Botfield  :— 

*The  Prefaces,'  he  says,  *now  collected,  derive  their  chief  import- 
ance from  the  proofs  which  they  afford  of  the  genuineness  and  in- 
tegrity of  ancient  books,  by  showing  the  existence  of  several  copies 
evidently  anterior  to  the  first  printed  edition,  which  copies,  by  their 
general  agreement,  and  not  less  so  by  their  smaller  diversities,  clearly 
indicate  a  common  origin.'     {Pre/.,  p.  vi.) 

What  is  this  but  to  transfer  the  authority  of  manuscripts  to 
the  first  editions — or  rather  to  their  prefaces?  We  need 
scarcely  observe  that  if  the  '  genuineness  and  integrity '  of 
classical  authors  depended  solely  for  proof  on  these  productions, 
they  would  rest  on  a  very  insufficient  foundation  indeed.  It 
needs  no  abstruse  argument  to  show  that  the  mere  number  of 
transcripts,  indicating  from  their  character  a  common  origin,  will 
not  suffice  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  archetype  from  which 
they  are  derived.  Agreement  from  independent  sources  alone 
is  conclusive^  since  evidence  a  hundred  times  repeated  is 
consistent  but  cannot  be  termed  a  '  consensus '  of  authority. 
What  becomes  of  the  authority  of  *  various  readings '  con- 
tamed  in  copies,  however  numerous,  when  their  common  parent 

•  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  426. 
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is  discovered  ?  General  agreement  attests  fidelity  of  transcrip- 
tion^ but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  consistency  of  error ;  and 
both '  general  agreement '  and  ^  smaller  diversities '  could  occur 
equally  as  well  in  copies  made  from  a  spurious  as  from  a 
genuine  original. 

The  first  printed  editions  prove  the  existence  of  certain 
works  at  certain  dates,  beyond  which,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  history  of  MSS.  Their 
chief  value  as  regards  their  authority  for  the  text,  consists  in 
the  security  afforded  by  printing  against  the  corruptions  inse- 
parable from  the  multiplication  of  written  copies.  The  cheeky 
it  is  true,  was  not   sudden  or  simultaneous.     *  For  nearly  a 

*  century    afterwards,'    says    Mr.  Botfield,   *  and   within  the 

*  period  during  which  the  Prefaces  appeared,  MSS.  and  printed 

*  books  circulated  together,  and  were  often  confounded  by 
'  having  been  indiscriminately  cited.'  The  rudeness  of  the 
art  of  printing  in  its  infancy,  and  the  perfection  to  which 
caligraphy  had  attained  at  the  hands  of  professional  scribes, 
would  naturally  make  the  difference  between  a  MS.  and  a 
printed  copy  less  apparent  than  now.  But  the  confusion  is 
generally  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  loose  statements  of 
their  authorities  made  by  later  critics  and  editors  than  to  such 
intentional  fraud  as  has  been  imputed  to  Fust  in  selling  his 
prints  as  MSS.,  a  charge  which  Hallam  has  satisfactorily  dis* 
proved.  .  Some  copies,  no  doubt,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
like  the  Berne  MS.  of  Cicero's  *  De  Officiis,'  were  taken  firom 
printed  editions,  and  marginal  notes  still  continued  to  be 
written  on  the  printed  pages  by  critics.  But  the  danger  of 
their  being  embodied  into  the  text  by  copyists  had  now  passed 
away.  There  were  families  of  editions  as  there  had  been 
familes  of  MSS. ;  but,  henceforward,  every  copy  that  issued 
from  the  press  bore  its  own  history  and  date,  and  was  safe 
from  the  possibility  of  undetected  corruption,  or  of  amateur 
emendations  passing  current  as  genuine  portions  of  the  text. 
The  authority  of  MSS.  was  now  separate  and  distinct,  and  the 
science  of  criticism  began  gradually  to  restrict  itself  to  the 
assortment  of  existing  documentary  evidence.  We  are  not 
receding  from  antiquity,  but  constantly  approaching  nearer 
towards  it,  from  a  juster  appreciation  of  its  memorials.  The 
text  of  classical  authors  has  been  the  laborious  accumulation 
of  centuries  of  criticism  ;  and  a  long  series  of  architects,  build- 
ing on  the  old  foundations,  but  with  materials  hewn  from  other 
new-discovered  quarries,  have  bequeathed  to  us  more  than 
was  obtainable  even  to  men  of  letters  at  a  far  less  distant  inter- 
val from  the  original  author. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.    The  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
In  twelve  volumes  (Popular  Edition).     London:   1871-72. 

2.  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of  the  Works  of  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray.     In  twenty-two  volumes.     London. 

HThe  pure  humourist  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  literary  characters. 
His  nature  is  not  content  with  detecting  foibles^  nor  his 
pen  with  pointing  them  out  for  derision  ;  his  purpose  is  infi- 
nitely higher  and  nobler.  The  humourist  must  have  emotions^ 
nerves,  sensibilities,  and  that  marvellous  sympathy  with  human 
nature  which  enables  him  to  change  places  at  will  with  other 
members  of  his  species.  Humour  does  not  produce  the  sneer 
of  Voltaire ;  it  rather  smiles  through  the  tear  of  Montaigne. 
'  True  humour,'  it  has  been  wisely  said,  *  springs  not  more  from 

*  the  head  than  from  the  heart ;  it  is  not  contempt,  its  essence 

*  is  love ;  it  issues  not  in  laughter,  but  in  still  smiles,  which  lie 
'far  deeper.     It  is  a  sort  of  inverse  sublimity  ;  exalting  as  it 

*  were  into  our  affections  what  is  below  us,  while  sublimity  drawls 

*  down  into  our  affections  what  is  above  us.     It  is,  in  fact,  the 

*  bloom  and  perfume,  the  purest  effluence  of  a  deep,  fine,  and 

*  loving  nature.'  Without  humour,  society  would  exist  in 
Icelandic  snows :  wit,  like  the  winter  sun,  might  glint  upon 
the  icebergs,  but  they  would  not  be  plastic  in  his  glance — calm, 
lofty,  and  cold  they  must  remain.  But  humour  is  the  summer 
heat  that  generates  while  it  smiles — the  power  which  touches 
dead  things  and  revivifies  them  with  its  generous  warmth  and 
geniality.  Wit  engages  and  amuses  the  individual  intellect ; 
humour  knits  hearts  together ;  is,  in  truth,  in  a  broad  sense, 
that '  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin.'  Now 
the  world  may  be  regarded  as  being  composed  of  three  classes, 
viz.,  those  of  us  who  laugh,  those  with  whom  we  laugh,  and 
those  at  whom  we  laugh ;  and  the  tenderest  solicitude  is  expe- 
rienced by  each  unit  of  humanity  lest,  through  some  fortuitous 
circumstances,  he  should  irretrievably  find  himself  a  denizen  of 
the  last-named  class.  To  some  of  the  first  class  is  given  the 
power  of  directing  the  laughter  of  others,  and  this  power  is 
current  as  wit ;  when  to  the  faculty  of  originating  ridicule  is 
added  the  power  of  concentrating  pity  or  pathos  upon  the 
subject,  this  may  be  styled  humour,  fiut  the  irony  must  be 
subjugated  to  the  feeling.  The  heart  must  love  while  the 
countenance  may  smile.  It  will,  then,  be  perceived,  in  view  of 
these  distinctions,  how  the  humourist  may  assert  a  ^laim  in  all 
peat  and  essential  things  superior  to  that  which  can  be  advanced 
oy  the  wit     Humourists  are  the  salt  of  the  national  intellectual 
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life.  England,  who  occasionally  claims  a  questionable  supe- 
riority in  some  respects  over  other  nations,  niay,  in  the  growth 
of  genuine  humour,  be  allowed  the  pre-eminence,  Germany 
approaching  her  perhaps  in  the  nearest  degree.  What  other 
literature,  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  can  show  such  a  roll 
of  humourists  as  that  which  is  inscribed  with  the  names 
(amongst  others)  of  Richardson,  Addison,  Steele,  Prior,  Gay, 
Smollett,  Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith?  Yet  after 
the  closing  names  of  this  galaxy  a  dearth  was  witnessed  like 
that  which  immediately  preceded  their  advent.  It  appears  as 
though  the  soil  of  literature,  having  grown  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city the  product  of  humour,  demanded  time  for  recuperating 
its  powers.  During  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  another 
growth  sprang  up,  and  Hood,  Lamb,  and  other  inheritors  of 
the  marvellous  gift  have  enriched  the  world  with  the  perfume 
of  their  lives  and  works.  Amongst  the  latest  band  of  humour- 
ists, however,  there  is  no  name  more  remarkable  or  more  justly 
distinguished  than  that  which  is  now  under  consideration. 

From  the  operation  of  various  causes,  the  works  of  Thack- 
eray have  not  hitherto  enjoyed  a  circulation  commensurate  with 
their  intrinsic  merits.  The  sale  of  the  best  of  his  writings  in 
his  lifetime  fell  far  short  of  the  popular  demand  for  the  works  of 
Scott  or  Dickens.  But  their  hold  on  society,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  their  permanent  value  and  excellence,  have  gone  on 
steadily  increasing  with  each  succeeding  year,  and  very  re- 
cently a  new  and  complete  edition  of  them  has  been  issued, 
which  is  wilhin  the  reach  of  all  readers.  At  this  period,  then, 
it  may  be  fitting  to  consider  the  life's  work  of  this  deepest  and 
purest  of  modern  English  satirists. 

It  was  in  these  pages  that  the  first  substantial  recognition  of 
the  genius  of  the  author  of*  Vanity  Fair'  appeared:  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  then ;  but  in  the  short  period 
between  that  epoch  in  his  career  and  his  death,  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  works  issued  from  his  pen — a  pen  facile  to 
charm,  to  instruct,  and  to  reprove.  These  works  have  fully 
justified  the  terms  of  praise  in  which  we  referred  to  his  first 
great  fiction.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  writer  of 
fiction  of  equal  excellence  who  had  so  little  of  the  inventive 
and  imaginative  faculty.  Keenness  of  observation  and  a  nice 
appreciation  of  character  supplied  him  with  all  the  materials  of 
his  creations.  He  wrote  from  the  experience  of  life,  and  the 
foibles  of  mankind  which  he  satirised  were  those  that  had 
fallen  under  his  notice  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  career, 
or  might  sometimes  be  traced  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  dis- 
position.    The  key,  therefore,  to  Thackeray's  works  is  to  be 
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found  in  his  life  ;  and  few  literary  biographies  would  be  more 
interesting,  if  it  were  written  with  a  just  and  discriminating 
pexL  We  would  venture  to  suggest  to  his  accomplished 
daughter,  who  has  shown  by  her  own  writings  that  some  at 
least  of  his  gifts  have  descended  to  her  by  inheritance,  that  she 
should  undertake  a  task  which  no  one  else  can  fulfil  with  so 
natural  and  delicate  a  feeling  of  her  father's  genius.  Probably 
it  might  already  have  been  attempted,  but  for  the  extreme 
repugnance  of  Thackeray  himself  to  allow  his  own  person  to 
be  brought  before  the  world,  or  to  suffer  the  sanctity  of  private 
correspondence  to  be  invaded.  Nobody  wrote  more  amusing 
letters ;  but  he  wrote  them  not  for  the  public.  As  it  is,  even 
his  birth  and  descent  have  not  been  correctly  stated  in  the 
current  works  of  the  day.  His  great  grandfather  was  in  the 
Church,  once  Master  of  Harrow,  and  afterwards  an  Arch- 
deacon. He  had  seven  sons,  one  of  whom,  also  named  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  entered  the  Civil  Service  of  India, 
became  a  Member  of  Council,  and  sat  at  the  Board  with 
Warren  Hastings,  some  of  whose  minutes  he  signed.  The 
son  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  father  of  our  novelist,  was 
Richmond  Thackeray,  also  a;  Civil  servant,  who  died  in  18 IG 
at  the  early  age.  of  thirty.  Thackeray  himself  was  born  at 
Calcutta,  in  1811,  and  was  sent  to  England  when  he  wa& 
seven  years  old.  On  the  voyage  home  the  vessel  touched  at 
St.  Helena,  where  the  child  saw  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The 
black  servant  who  attended  him  attributed  to  the  ex-Emperor 
the  most  ravenous  propensities.  ^  He  eats,'  said  the  sable 
exaggerator,  *  three  sheep  every  day,  and  all  the  children  he 
*can  lay  hands  on.'  The  joke  figured  yeai*s  afterwards  in 
one  of  Thackeray's  sketches.  This  early  connexion  with  India 
left  its  mark  in  his  memory,  and  the  pleasant  allusions  to 
the  great  Bamchunder  and  the  Bundelcund  bank  were  sug- 
gested by  the  traditions  of  his  own  infancy.  He  inherited 
from  his  father  (who  died  when  he  was  five  years  old)  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  part  of  which  had  fortunately  been  settled 
on  his  mother,  who  was  re-married  to  Major  Carmichael  Smyth. 
The  remainder  was  left  at  his  own  disposal,  and  rendered  him 
an  object  of  envy  and  admiration  to  his  less  fortunate  contem- 
])oraries.  The  boy  was  sent  to  the  Charter-house,  where  he 
remained  for  some  years ;  and  here  again  the  reader  familiar 
with  his  works  may  trace  a  multitude  of  allusions  to  his 
school-days  under  Dr.  Busscll,  then  the  master  of  that  school. 
About  the  year  1828  he  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Tennyson,  Vena- 
bles,  John   Mitchell    Kcmble,   Charles    and    Arthur  Bulicr, 
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John  Sterling,  K.  Monckton  Milnes,  and  of  that  distmgiuahed 
set  of  men,  some  of  whom  had  preceded  him  by  a  year  or  two^ 
who  formed  what  was  called  the  Society  of  the  Apostles,  though 
he  was  not  himself  a  member  of  that  society.     It  must  be  c(hl- 
fessed  that  at  Cambridge  Thackeray  gave  no  si^ns  of  distin- 
guished ability.     He  was  chiefly  known  for  his  mexhaustible 
drollery,  his  love  of  repartee,  and  for  his  humourous  command 
of  the  pencil.     But  his  habits  were  too  desultory  for  him  to 
enter  the  lists  of  academic  competition,  and,  like  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis,  he  left  the  University  without  taking  a  degree.    At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  upon  London  life ;   he  visited 
Weimar,  which  he  afterwards  portrayed  as  the  Court  of  Pum- 
pernickel ;  and  he  was  frequently  in  Paris,  where  his  mother 
resided  since  her  second  marriage.     His  fortune  and  position 
in  society  seemed  to  permit  him  to  indulge  his  tastes  and  to 
live  as  a  gentleman  at  large.     But  the  dream  was  of  short 
duration.     Within   a   few    months    he   contracted  a  sleeping 
partnership  which  placed  his  property  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  turned  out  to  be  insolvent,  and   the   fortune  he  relied 
on  was  lost  before  he  had  enjoyed  it.     The  act  was  one  of 
gross  imprudence,  no  doubt,  and  he  suffered  bitterly  for  it ; 
but  it  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  from  his 
lively  description  of  scenes  of  folly  and  vice,  that  he  lest  his 
money  by  his  own  personal  extravagance.      Thus  then  he 
found  himself,  at  two  or  three  and  twenty,  with  very  reduced 
means,  for  he  had  nothing  to  live  on  but  the  allowance  his 
mother  and  grandmother  were  able  to  make  him ;  with  no  pro- 
fession, with  desultory  tastes  and  habits,  and  with  no  definite 
prospects  in  life  before  him.     His  first  scheme  was  to  turn 
artist  and  to  cultivate  painting  in  the  Louvre,  for  he  now 
resided  chiefly  with  his  relations  in  Paris.     But  in  the  art  of 
design  he  was,  in  truth,  no  more  than  an  accomplished  amateur. 
The  drawings  with  which  he  afterwards  illustrated  his  own 
books  are  full  of  expression,  humour,  grace,  and  feeling ;  but 
they  want  the  correctness  and   mastery  of  the  well-trained 
artist.     He  turned  then,  with  more  hope,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
to  the  resources  of  the  pen.     But  it  is  remarkable  that  all  his 
literary  productions  of  this,  his  earlier  period,  were  anony- 
mous; and  his  literary  efforts,  though  not  wanting  in  pun- 
gency and  an  admirable  style,  were  scattered  in  multifarious 
publications,  and  procured  for  him  but  small  profit  and  no 
fame.     These  years  from  thirty  to  seven-and-thirty,  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  brightest,  were  the  most  cheerless  of 
his  existence.      He  wrote  letters  in  the  '  Times '  under  the 
signature  of  Manlius  Pennialinus.  He  wrote  an  article  on  Lord 
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Brougbam  in  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Review/  which  exelted 
attention.     But  political  writing-*->even  political  sarcasm— was* 
not  his  forte ;  and  when  politics  ceased  to  be  a  joke,  they  became^ 
to  him  a  bore.     Amongst  other  experiments  he  accepted  the 
editorship  of  a  London  daily  newspaper,  called  ^  The  Consti*  • 
'  taticHial  and  Public  Ledger,'  but — Uke  its  namesake, which  had 
been  started  and  edited,  a  few  years  before,  by  another  man  of 
great  literary  genius,  destined  to  achieve  in  after<-life  a  more  il-  • 
lustrious  career-* this  journal  lingered  for  ten  months  and  then 
expired.    The  foundation  of  *  Punch '  was  a  work  after  Thacke* 
ray*s  own  heart,  and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  earlier  num* 
bers.     But  it  was  not  till  1841  that  he  really  began  to  make 
his  mark  in  literature,  under  the  well-known  pseudonym  of 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  a  name  in  which  the  dream  of  the  * 
artist  still  haunted  the  fancy  of  the  humourist.     In  the  midst 
of  these  perplexities,  with  that  genuine  tenderness  of  feeling 
^hich  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  sarcasms,  Thackeray  fell  in 
love,  and  married  a  young  lady  who  might  have  sat  for  the 
portrait  of  his  own  Amelia,  but  who  was  not  better  endowed 
than  himself  with  the  world's  goods,  and  much  less  able  than 
himself  to  battle  with  adverse  fortune.     But  his  domestic  life 
was  overclouded  by  a  greater  calamity  than  these,  and  the 
malady  of  his  wife  threw  a  permanent  cloud  over  the  best 
affections  of  his  heart,  which  were  thenceforward  devoted  to 
his  children  alone.     Such  was  the  school  in  which  the  genius 
of  Thackeray  was  educated.     It  was  not  imaginative  ;  it  was 
not  spontaneous ;  it  was  the  result  of  a  hard  and  varied  expe- 
rience of  life  and  the  world.     It  left  him  somewhat  prone  to 
exaggerate  the  follies  and  baseness  of  mankind,  but  it  never 
froze  or  extinguished  his  love  and  sympathy  for  justice,  ten- 
derness, and  truth*      In    1847,  when  he  was  six-and-thirty 
years  of  age,  he  braced  himself  up,  for  the  first  time,  for  a 
great  and  continuous  literary  effort,  and  he  came  before  the 
world,  which  hitherto  had  known  him  only  as  a  writer  of  jests 
and  magazine  articles,  as  the  author  of  *  Vanity  Fair.'     His 
style,  which  was  the  result  of  the  most  careful  and  fastidious 
stndy,  had  now  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection.     In  the 
comparison  which  was  naturally  drawn  between  himself  and 
Dickens,  then  in  the  heyday  of  popularity,  it  was  obvious  that 
in  the  command  of  the  English  language  Thackeray  was  in- 
comparably the  master.     His  style  was  to  the  style  of  Dickens 
what  marble  is  to  clay ;  and  although  he  never  attained  to  the 
successful  vogue  of  his  contemporary,  in  his  lifetime,  it  was 
evident  to  the  critical  eye  that  the  writings  of  Thackeray  had 
in  them  that  which  no  time  could  dim  or  obliterate. 
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With  this  novel,  then,  so  surprising  in  its  frankness  and  in 
its  knowledge  of  human  nature,  commenced  a  career  which 
could  know  no  repression.  A  mine  of  gold  had  been  struck, 
and  the  nuggets  were  cast  up  freely  by  the  hands  of  the 
hard  and  honest  worker.  In  the  writing  of  books  admired 
by  every  hater  of  pretence,  and  the  delivery  of  lectures  which 
were  as  new  in  their  style  and  treatment  as  his  novels,  the  rest 
of  the  life  of  Thackeray  passed  away.  The  last  fifteen  years 
of  it  were  years  of  success,  celebrity,  and  comparative  afflu- 
ence. He  had  attained  a  commanding  position  in  literature 
and  in  society,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  except  in 
a  very  small  circle  of  intimate  friends,  he  rarely  put  forth  any 
brilliant   social    qualities.       How    he    impaled    snobbery    in 

*  Punch '  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  serial  literature  by  liis 
editorship  of  the  'Cornhill  Magazine,'  are  facts  too  widely 
disseminated  to  be  dilated  upon.  A  most  goodnatured  editor, 
conscientious  as  well  as  kind,  was  Thackeray ;  but  the  work 
was  not  to  his  taste,  and  after  a  short  period  he  relinquished 
it  at  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice.  To  that  terrible  person,  the 
owner  of  a  *  rejected  contribution,'  he  was  frequently  most 
generous,  breaking  the  literary  disappointment  with  the  solace 
of  a  bank-note  in  many  instances.  But  he  found  it  painfully 
difficult  to  say  *  No '  when  it  became  imperative  to  reject 
would-be  contributors,  and  fled  from  the  field  in  despair 
accordingly.     To  a  friend  he  said  on  one  occasion,  *  How  can 

*  I  go  into  society  with  comfort?     I  dined  the  other  day  at 
• 's,  and  at  the  table  were  four  gentlemen  whose  mas- 

*  terpieces  of  literary  art  I  had  been  compelled  to  decline  with 
'  thanks.'  So  he  informed  his  readers  for  the  last  time  that 
he  would  'not  be  responsible  for  rejected  communications.' 
On  Christmas  Eve,  1863,  came  the  event  which  touched  the 
heart  of  Britain  with  a  genuine  grief.  The  not  altogether  un- 
eventful career  of  one  of  the  truest  and  best  of  men  was  closed. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  author  of  *  Vanity  Fair '  would 
charm  the  world  no  longer  by  his  truthful  pictures  of  English 
life,  the  grief  was  what  we  would  always  have  it  be  when  a 
leader  of  the  people  in  war,  arts,  or  letters  is  stricken  down  in 
battle — deep,  general,  and  sincere. 

Postponing  for  the  moment  a  consideration  of  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  leading  characteristics  of  Thackeray's  genius,  a 
certain  measure  of  insight  into  the  author's  mind  may  be  gained 
by  a  glance  at  his  works — premising  that  they  are  not  taken  in 
strict  chronological  order.  First,  with  regard  to  his  more  im- 
portant novels.  The  key  with  which  he  opened  the  door  of 
fame  was  undoubtedly  '  Vanity  Fair.'     Though  other  writings 
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of  a  less  ambitious  nature  had  previously  come  from  his  pen, 
until  the  production  of  this  book  there  was  no  evidence  that 
Thackeray  would  ever  assume  the  high  position  in  letters  now 
unanimously  awarded  to  him.     But  liere,  at  any  rate,  was  de- 
monstrative proof  that  a  new  star  had  arisen.     And  yet  general 
as  was  this  belief  no  intelligible  grounds  were  for  a  time  assigned 
for  it.     The  novelist  himself  always  regarded  his  first  work  as 
his  best ;  though  we  think  that  in  this  respect  he  has  followed 
the  example  of  Milton  and  other  celebrated  authors,  and  chosen 
as  his  favourite  that  which  is  not  absolutely  the  best,  though 
it  may  be  equal  to  any  which  succeeded  it.     Probably  the 
book  was  one  round  whose  pages  a  halo  had  been  thrown  by 
various    personal    circumstances.      But    the    famous   yellow 
covers  in  which  the  *  Novel  without  a  Hero'  originally  appeared 
were  not  at  first  sought  after  with  much  avidity.     Soon,  how- 
ever, it  became  known  that  a  new  delineator  of  life  was  at  work 
in  society,  and  one  whose  pen  was  as  keen  as  the  dissecting 
knife  of  the  surgeon.     An  author  had  sprung  up  who  dared  to 
«hame  society  by  a  strong  and  manly  scorn,  and  by  proclaiming 
that  it  ought  to  loathe  itself  in  dust  and  ashes.     The  world 
was  not  unwilling  to  read  the  reflection  of  its  foibles  and  its 
vices  mirrored  with  so  much  wit,  originality,  and  genius.    How 
account  otherwise  for  the  favour  which  the  work  subsequently 
attained,  when  it  lacked  as  a  novel  many  of  those  characteristics 
for  which  novels  are  most  eagerly  read  ?    To  the  initial  difficulty 
of  a  story  without  a  hero,  the  writer  had  voluntarily  added  that 
of  a  lack  of  consecutiveness  and  completeness.    It  was  probably 
begun  by  the  author  not  only  without  a  hero,  but  without  a  plot. 
AVe  doubt  whether  any  of  his  novels  were  written  on  a  plan. 
Some  of  them  evidently  turned  under  his  pen  into  something 
quite  different  from  what  he  had  originally  intended.    His  mode 
of  narrative  consists  in  a  series  of  pictures  after  the  manner  of 
Hogarth,  but  their  popularity  sufficiently  attested  their  accu- 
racy.    There  is  no  one  character  in  *  Vanity  Fair'  which  can  be 
deemed  perfectly  satisfactory — not  that  the  public  always  cares 
for  that,  preferring  sometimes  the  most  thoroughpaced  villany 
(viewing  authorship  as  a  question  of  art)  to  tlie  most  superlative 
virtue.     Becky  Sharp,  the  unprincipled  governess,  has  been  as 
unduly  detested  as  Amelia  Sedley  has  been  too  lavishly  praised. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  chapters  to  prove  that  Becky 
Sharp  was   naturally  and   entirely  unprincipled  and  unscru- 
Vuloua,  and  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
show  that  society  might  justly  assume  a  great  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  after-development  of  those  qualities.    With 
certain  ground  to  work  upon,  and  given  conditions  as  adjuncts. 
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the  influence  of  society  on  natures  like  Becky  Sharp's  wonld 
be  to  encrust  them  with  selfishness  and  superinduce  complete 
hypocrisy.  If  heroine  there  be  in  the  novel  it  is  this  clever 
adventuress^  and  except  on  some  half-dozen  occasions  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  pity  approaching  to  contempt  for 
the  character  of  Amelia  Sedley^  who  is  intended  to  personify 
the  good  element  an  author  generally  casts  about  to  discover 
in  concocting  a  story.  Captain  Dobbin  is  overdrawn,  and  one 
is  well-nigh  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  a  little  less  virtue  and 
a  little  more  selfishness.  While  we  love  him  he  has  a  tendency 
to  make  us  angry.  The  most  masterly  touches  in  the  volume 
are  those  in  which  the  portraits  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  and 
of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  are  sketched.  The  aristocracy  furnish  the 
villains  and  the  most  contemptible  specimens  of  tlie  race,  whilst 
the  excellent  persons  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  middle  claaa 
and  the  poor — their  namby-pambyism,  however,  now  and  then 
reducing  their  claims  to  our  regard.  The  author  speaks  for 
the  most  part  in  his  own  person,  and  herein  lies  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  book.  We  feel  the 
satirist  at  our  elbow ;  he  is  not  enveloped  in  thick  folds  in  the 
distance ;  as  we  read  his  trenchant  observations  and  withering 
sarcasms  we  can  almost  see  the  glances  of  scorn  or  of  pity 
which  he  would  assume  when  engaged  in  his  task.  Well 
might  the  world  exclaim  that  this  was  no  novice  who  thus  wrote 
of  its  meannesses  and  its  glory,  its  virtues  and  its  vices.  This 
novel  lifted  him  at  once,  and  justly,  into  the  position  of  one 
of  the  ablest  ^vriters  of  subjective  fiction.  It  is  especially 
remarkable  in  connexion  with  *  Vanity  Fair '  to  note  the  ex- 
tremely little  conversational  .matter  in  a  tale  of  tliis  great 
length;  another  proof  that  the  strength  of  the  author  lay  not  in 
the  conventional  groove  of  the  novelist,  but  in  those  other 
powers  of  Thackeray — rare  observation,  an  acute  penetration 
of  motives,  an  abhorrence  of  sham  or  pretence,  and  an  entirely 
new  and  genuine  humour. 

In  ^  Pendennis,'  the  next  great  work  by  Thackeray,  there  is 
not  only  some  approach  to  a  consecutive  plot,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  finer  drawing  of  individual  character  than  in  its 
predecessor.  There  is  not  so  much  brilliancy  of  writing,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  advance  in  the  art  of  the  novelist.  With 
all  the  graphic  touches  which  took  form  in  the  features  of  Becky 
Sharp,  Amelia  Sedley,  and  Captain  Dobbin,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  earlier  work  to  compare  with  the  portraits  of  George 
Warrington,  Helen  Pendennis,  and  Laura.  The  hero  Arthur 
is  one  who  succumbs  to  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life,  and 
has  very  little  attaching  to  him  of  that  romance  in  which  a  hero 
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is  generally  expected  to  be  enahrined.     Because  it  was  so 
xtttaral  the  book  was  not  regarded  at  first  as  yery  sucoessful : 
nothing  could  be  truer  to  the  original  than  the  manner  in  which 
Arthur  Pendennis  is  sketched,  and  his  love  passages  with  Miss 
Foiheringay^theactress^are  naively  related;  but  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  become  inspired  with  the  same  feelings  towards 
him  as  were  excited  by  the  chivalric  heroes  of  Scott.    A  man 
who  resorts  in  the  morning  to  a  bottle  of  soda  water  to  correct 
the  exuberant  spirits  of  the  night  before  is  not  calculated  to 
awaken  much  personal  adoration.     He  is  too  fallible,  and  the 
noveUreading  community  demands  sinless  heroes  and  heroines 
ere  it  consents  to  raise  them  to  the  lofty  pedestal  accorded  to  its 
greatest  favourites.     There  is  no  exaggeration  in  a  single  por- 
trait to  be  found  in  '  Fendennis ;'  all  are  true ;  are  true  to  the 
minutest  detail,  and  the  author  has  simply  acted  as  the  pho- 
t<^rapher  to  his  clients — he  ^  nothing  extenuates  or  sets  down 
^Slight  in  malice.'     The  early  follies  of  Fendennis,  and  his 
university  career — which  was  chiefly  noticeable  for  splendid 
suppers  and  dealings  with  money-lenders  at  a  hundred  per 
cent. — are  described  with  no  sparing  pen.     The  case  is  typical 
of  thousands  now,  and  is  no  credit  to  the  youth  of  the  uni- 
versities.    ^  Only  wild  oats,'  the  apologists  for  undergraduate 
extravagance  remind  us ;  but  there  is  no  natural  necessity 
that  this  particular  university  crop  should  be  Bown;  many  men, 
worthy  men  too,  are  compelled  to  go  through  life  without  the 
satisfaction  of  having  ruined  their  friends  by  their  follies.    The 
result  overtook  Fendennis  which  righteously  succeeds,  we  sup- 
pose, to  dissipation  and  neglect  of  study.     When  the  degree 
examinations  came  'many  of  his  own  set  who  ha4  not  half  his 
'brains,  but  a  little  regularity  and  constancy  of  occupation, 
'took  high  places  in  the  honours  or  passed  with  decent  credit. 
*  And  where  in  the  list  was  Fen  the  superb.  Fen  the  wit  and 
'dandy.  Fen  the  poet  and  orator?     Ah,  where  was  Fen  the 
'widow's  darling  and  sole  pride?     Let  us  hide  our  heads  and 
'shut  up  the  page.     The  lists  came  out;  and  a  dreadful  nunour 
'rushed  through  the  University  that  Fendennis  of  Boniface  was 
'  plucked.'    Yet  though  he  fled  from  the  University  the  widow 
went  on  loving  him  still,  just  the  same,  and  little  Laura  hugged 
to  her  heart  with  a  secret  passion  the  image  of  the  young 
Bcap^race.     So  inexplicable  and  so  devoted  is  the  character  of 
woman  1  The  little  orphan  paid  the  debts  of  the  dashing,  clever 
hero.     More  sketches  of  society  with  its  hollowness  and  pre- 
tence follow  this  revelation,  and  then  we  find  Arthur  in  the 
loodem  Babylon  soon  to  become  the  friend  of  George  Warring- 
ton, who  was  destined  to  be   his  guide,  philosopher,   and 
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friend.  The  brains  of  our  hero  now  became  of  service,  and 
in  dwelling  on  his  intellectual  labour  Thackeray  details  the 
secret  history  of  a  literary  hack^  together  with  the  story  of  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper  for  '  the  gentlemen  of  England,' 
the  prospectus  of  which  was  written  by  Captain  Shandon  in 
Fleet  Prison.  Brilliant  indeed  were  the  intellectual  Bohemians 
who  wrote  for  that  witty  and  critical  journal.  There  are  no 
more  interesting  or  amusmg  sketches  in  the  whole  of  the  author's 
novels  than  those  relating  to  this  paper,  and  the  intimate  know- 
ledge displayed  in  the  details  of  the  schemes  of  rival  printers 
and  publishers  was  a  part  of  the  author's  own  dearly  bought 
experience.  Arthur  is  strangely  consoled  in  his  endeavours 
to  live  by  the  aid  of  literature  by  his  uncle  Major  Pen- 
dennis,  who  assures  him  that  ^  poetry  and  genius,  and  that 
'  sort  of  thing,  were  devilishly  disreputable '  in  his  time.  But 
success  waits  on  him,  and  he  can  afford  to  smile  at  the 
eccentric  officer.  Were  it  not  for  the  closing  pages  of  *  Pen- 
dennis'  we  could  almost  feel  angry  with  Thackeray  for  chal- 
lenging our  interest  in  Arthur.  But  the  lesson  he  had  to 
teach  compensates  for  all  disappointments.  No  stones  are  to  be 
unnecessarily  thrown  at  the  erring,  and  the  shadows  in  Pen- 
dennis's  life  are  to  teach  others  how  to  avoid  similar  errors. 
The  unworthy  often  run  away  with  the  honours.  The  history 
of  Pendennis  closes  with  fruition  for  the  hero,  while  the  nobler 
character,  George  Warrington,  suffers  disappointment.  But 
then  the  novelist  justly  observes : — 

'  If  the  best  men  do  not  draw  the  great  prizes  in  life,  we  know  that 
it  has  been  so  ordained  by  the  Ordainer  of  the  lottery  ;  we  own,  and 
see  daily,  how  the  false  and  worthless  live  and  prosper,  while  the  good 
arc  called  away,  and  the  dear  and  young  perish  untimely.  We  per- 
ceive in  every  man^s  life  maimed  happiness,  the  frequent  falling,  the 
bootless  endeavour,  the  struggle  of  right  and  wrong,  in  which  the 
strong  oflen  succumb  and  the  swift  fail ;  we  see  flowers  of  good  bloom- 
ing in  foul  places,  as  in  the  most  lofty  and  splendid  fortunes,  flaws  of 
vice  and  meanness,  and  stains  of  evil,  and,  kno\vdng  how  mean  the 
best  of  us  is,  let  us  give  a  hand  of  charity  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  with 
all  his  fiiults  and  shortcomings,  who  does  not  claim  to  be  a  hero,  but 
only  a  man  and  a  brother.* 

Passing  by  temporarily  the  lectures  on  the  Humourists  in 
order  to  preserve  the  chain  of  novels  unbroken,  we  come  to  a 
work  which  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  Thackeray's 
writings,  r^ainding  them  purely  in  the  light  of  literary  art. 
There  are  few  productions  in  the  world  of  fiction  which  ejdiibit 
the  finish  of  '  Esmond,'  for  the  author  has  not  only  drawn  his 
characters  with  unusual  skill,  but  delighted  the  reader  with 
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repeated  bursts  of  natural,  unaffected  eloquence,  in  language 
sedulously  borrowed  from  the  age  of  Steele  and  Addison.    As 
regards  style,  indeed, '  Esmond '  is  an  incredible  tour-de-force^ 
and  is  by  far  the  most  original  of  all  his  books.     For  the  first 
time  the  author  transplants  us  to  that  age  which  afterwards 
became  of  such  absorbing  interest  to  him  that  he  could  not 
tear  himself  away  from  it ;  so  imbued  was  he  altogether  with 
the  literature   of  the  time   of  Queen   Anne   and  George  I. 
that  at  last  he  seemed  to  live  in   it^     At  his  death  he  had 
another  work  in  contemplation  whose  period  was  fixed  in  the 
eighteenth  century.     It  is   easy  even   to  the  uninitiated  to 
discover  that  Thackeray   wrote   this  history   of  Esmond,   a 
colonel  in   the  service  of  Her  Majesty   Queen   Anne,  tho- 
roughly  con  amore.     He  revelled  in   his  theme  and  in  the 
associations  it  brought  with  it.     Genial,  witty  Dick   Steele 
and  Mr.  Joseph   Addison  are  introduced  to  us,  and  we  see 
them,  along  with   Esmond,  drinking  the  Burgundy,  which, 
says  Addison,  *  my  Lord  Halifax  sent  me.'     We  are  carried 
through  portions  of  Marlborough's  campaigns,  and  the  spirit 
blazes  with  enthusiasm  at  the  pluck  which  T^TOught  such  valiant 
deeds,  and  brought  undying  honour  on  the  British  arms.    The 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  brilliant  Churchill  are  forgotten  as 
the  plans  of  his  consummate  genius  are  unravelled.    Esmond's 
career  with  General  Webb  is  traced  with  intense  interest, 
and  the  scenes  become  as  real  to  us  as   they  undoubtedly 
seemed  to  the  author.     The  plot  of 'the  book  is  not  of  the 
happiest  description,  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites  being 
interwoven  largely  with  the  thread  of  the  narrative.    The  hero 
loves  in  the  outset  Beatrix  Esmond,  daughter  of  a  viscotmt, 
and  the  devotion  he  exhibits  to  the  idol  of  his  heart  and  his 
imagination  is  something  extraordinary  even  in   comparison 
with  the  loves  of  other  heroes.      Beatrix,  however,  was  un- 
worthy of  it:  homage  she  would  receive,  true   passion   she 
seemed  incapable  of  returning.     Self-willed  to  a  degree,  the 
noble  nature  of  such  a  man  as  Esmond  was  as  a  sealed  book  to 
her.      His  gravest  feelings  she  treated  with  levity,  and  at 
length  her  conduct  with  the  Pretender  broke  the  spell,  and 
threw  down  from  its  lofty  pedestal,  once  and  for  ever,  the 
idol  he  had  set  up.     Like  the  marble  it  was  beautiful  to  the 
eye ;  like  the  marble  it  was  cold  and  insensible  to  the  touch. 
Finally  Esmond  contracts  a  union  with  Beatrix's  mother.  Lady 
Castlewood,  still  handsome  and  comparatively  young,  and  who 
had  always  cherished  the  memory  of  Esmond  as  one  whom  she 
dearly  loved  in  his  youth.     Her  affection  for  him  had  never 
waned.     The  volume  closes  with  their  settlement  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Potomac,  in  a  calm  and  serene  happinee?.  The  autobio- 
grapher,  in  describing  their  Virginian  estate  and  Transatlantic 
life,  says : — ^  Our  diamonds  are  turned  into  ploti^hs  and  axes  for 
'  our  plantations,  and  into  negroes,  the  happiest  and  merriest,  I 
'  think,  in  all  this  country ;  and  the  only  jewel  by  which  my 
'  wife  sets  any  store,  and  from  which  she  hath  never  parted,  ib 
^  that  gold  button  she  took  from  my  arm  on  the  day  when  she 
^  visited  me  in  prison,  and  which  she  wore  ever  after,  as  she  told 
'  me,  on  the  tenderest  heart  in  the  world.'  In  reading '  Esmond,' 
so  cleverly  is  the  story  told,  and  with  such  ease  and  truthful- 
ness, that  the  reader  does  not  stay  to  note  what  a  difficult  task 
the  novelist  has  set  himself  in  venturing  to  deal  with  a  plot 
more  than  commonly  unattractive.  Thackeray,  however,  is 
nowhere  the  slave  of  a  plot ;  and  in  sometimes  deliberately 
fighting  against  conventional  construction  and  probability,  he 
has  {»'oved  by  his  success  in  enlisting  interest  and  sympathy 
ihat  he  wielded  the  pen  of  a  master.  The  world  can  forgive 
its  hero  for  not  doing  what  ninety-nine  heroes  in  a  hundred  per- 
form, when  his  history  is  related  with  the  fidelity  and  ability 
which  distinguish  ^  Esmond.'  There  are  more  characters  care- 
fully and  vividly  drawn  in  this  book  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  entire  novds  of  many  popular  writers;  and  that  pun- 
gency of  Thackeray's  pen  which  cuts  through  individualities  as 
sharply  and  clearly  as  the  diamond  cuts  through  the  glass,  is 
here  in  full  operation.  It  was  as  superior  to  its  predecessor 
as  the  latter  was  to  almost  all  the  novels  of  the  time.  In 
regard  to  historical  portraiture  it  has  never  been  excelled; 
to  read  it  once  is  to  be  struck  with  its  eloquence  and  power ; 
to  read  it  a  second  time  is  to  be  impressed  with  its  fidelity 
and  photographic  accuracy. 

Thackeray  rose  to  the  perfection  of  his  art  in  fiction  in 
'  The  Newcomes ;'  and  it  is  such  books  as  this  which  show  us 
what  a  fine  teacher  and  instructor  the  novel  may  become  in  the 
hands  of  genius.  In  the  representation  of  human  nature  this 
story  is  worthy  of  Richardson  or  Fielding.  It  is  the  chef 
d^oeuvrcy  in  our  opinion,  of  its  author.  There  is  not  lacking  that 
infinite  sarcasm  observable  in  previous  works,  but  the  writer  has 
touched  more  deeply  the  springs  of  human  sympathy.  Within 
the  whole  scope  of  fiction  there  is  no  single  character  which 
stands  out  more  nobly  for  the  admiration  of  readers  to  all  time 
than  that  of  Colonel  Newcome.  The  painter  of  that  portrait 
alone  might  well  lay  claim  to  an  undying  canvas.  As  faith- 
fiilly  and  as  natundly  as  though  limned  by  the  hand  of  Sir 
Jouiua  Reynolds  himself  the  features  of  the  old  soldier  i^peor 
before  us.     Having  written  '  The  Newcomes '  Thackeray  may 
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be  said  to  have  Bhaken  hands  as  an  equal  with  the  two  or 
three  great  masters  of  fiction.  If  it  be  the  province  of  the 
novelist  to  depict  hmnan  nature  as  it  is^  it  must  be  conceded, 
at  any  rate,  that  there  was  nothing  else  left  for  the  author  to 
do  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  class.  Nor 
is  it  a  little  singular  too  that  in  the  story  just  mentioned 
Thackeray  has  given  us  the  best  female  character  which  has 
proceeded  from  his  fertile  brain, — Ethel  Newcome.  She  comes 
to  us  as  the  sweet  teacher  of  more  goodness  and  religion  than 
a  whole  company  of  preachers.  We  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  her  cousin  Clive  Newcome  that  to  look  into  her  eves 
would  be  almost  too  much  for  such  unworthy  imperfect 
creatures  as  men,  and  that  she  is  one  of  that  rare  class  of 
beings  sent  into  the  world  occasionally  to  tell  us  that  Heaven 
has  not  altogether  forgotten  us.  What  a  story  of  society 
'  The  Newcomes '  is !  First  we  have  the  Newcome  family^ 
with  Sophia  Alethea,  whose  mission  and  self-imposed  duty 
it  was  ^  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  enslaved  negro ;  to 
'awaken  the  benighted  Hottentot  to  a  sense  of  the  truth; 
'to convert  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Papists;  to  arouse  the 
'indifferent  and  often  blasphemous  mariner;  to  guide  the 
'  washerwoman  in  the  right  way ;  to  head  all  the  public  chari- 
'  ties  of  her  sect ;  and  do  a  thousand  secret  kindnesses  that 
'  none  knew  of;  to  answer  myriads  of  letters,  pension  endless 
'  ministers,  and  supply  their  teeming  wives  with  continuous 
'baby  linen,' — all  which  she  did  ^  womanfuUy  '  for  nigh  four- 
score years.  Then  we  have  the  Honeymans,  with  the  singular 
story  of  the  Rev.  Charles.  Clive  Newcome's  uncles  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  narrative,  and  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  ap- 
pears and  contrives  to  earn  our  unmitigated  contempt.  Grey 
Friars  looms  into  view,  with  the  hero  Clive  at  school  within  its 
precincts.  Good  James  Binnie  is  introduced,  and  honest 
J.J.  Kidley.  Electioneering  contests,  with  all  their  humour,  are 
portrayed,  while  the  scheming  members  of  society  are  also 
flayed  for  their  snobbery.  From  the  heartlessness  of  vampires 
and  fools — the  Floracs,  the  Kews,  &c., — we  are  pleased  to 
harry  away  and  to  light  upon  such  passages  of  sweetness  and 
beauty  as  this,  where  the  Colonel  on  his  arrival  in  England 
&om  India  is  welcomed  by  his  little  niece  Ethel : — 

*  He  took  a  little  slim  white  hand  and  laid  it  do^vn  on  his  brown 
palm,  where  it  looked  all  the  whiter ;  he  cleared  the  gi'izzled  mou- 
Rtachio  from  his  month,  and  stooping  down  he  kissed  the  little  white 
bnd  with  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  dignity.  There  was  no  point  of 
i<eKmblance,  and  yet  a  something  in  the  girl's  look,  voice^  and  move- 
ments, whidi  caused  his  heart  to  thrill,  and  an  image  out  of  the  past 
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to  rise  up  and  salute  him.  The  eyes  which  had  brightened  his  jouth 
(and  which  he  saw  in  his  dreams  and  thoughts  for  faithful  years  after- 
wards as  though  they  looked  at  him  out  of  heaven)  seemed  to  shine 
upon  him  after  five  and  thirty  years.  He  remembered  such  a  fair 
bending  neck  and  clustering  hair,  such  a  light  foot  and  airy  figure, 
such  a  slim  hand  lying  in  his  own — and  now  parted  from  it  with  a 
gap  of  ten  thousand  long  days  between.  .  .  .  Parting  is  death,  at  least 
as  far  as  life  is  concerned.  A  passion  comes  to  an  end ;  it  is  carried 
off  in  a  coffin,  or  weeping  in  a  post-chaise ;  it  drops  out  of  life  one  way 
or  other,  and  the  earth  clods  close  over  it,  and  we  see  it  no  more. 
But  it  has  been  part  of  our  souls  and  it  is  eternal.  Does  a  mother 
not  love  her  dead  infant  ?  a  man  his  lost  mistress  ?  with  the  fond 
wife  nestling  at  his  side, — yes,  with  twenty  children  smiling  round  her 
knee.  No  doubt,  as  the  old  soldier  held  the  girFs  hand  in  his,  the 
little  talisman  led  him  back  to  Hades,  and  he  saw  Leonora.' 

The  book  has  its  love  passages — in  some  cases  sad  and 
miserable.  Chapters  of  pathetic  interest  abound,  where  the 
world  is  exhibited  at  its  old  tricks  of  topsy-turvy — Lady  Clara 
loving  Jack  Belsize  and  being  beloved  madly  in  return,  while 
her  hand  is  sold  to  Sir  Barnes  Newcome, '  society,'  forsooth, 
blessing  the  bargain.  Clive  married  to  Rosey  Mackenzie, 
whom  he  loves  in  a  way,  though  his  real  devotion  belongs  to 
his  cousin,  who  is  put  into  the  matrimonial  auction  and 
knocked  down  to  an  idiotic  member  of  the  peerage.  As 
for  the  marriages  which  *  have  been  arranged,'  who  has  not 
heard  uttered,  as  our  satirist  asks,  ^  the  ancient  words,  '^  I 

*  "  promise  to  take  thee,"  &c.,  knowing  them  to  be  untrue ; 

*  and  is  there  a  bishop  on  the  bench  that  has  not  Amen'd  the 
'  humbug  in  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  called  a  blessing  over  the 
^  kneeling  pair  of  perjurers  ? '  Hypocrisy  and  humbug  are 
succeeded  by  disaster  in  the  novel.  The  grand  old  Colonel  is 
ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  celebrated  Bundelcund  Bank,  but 
when  there  comes  in  his  need  a  cheque  from  one  whom  he  had 
helped  in  days  gone  by,  the  bankrupt  Colonel  only  exclaims, 
•*  I  thank  my  God  Almighty  for  this ! '  and  passes  on  the 
<5heque  immediately  to  another  sufferer.  The  story  rapidly 
progresses.  The  death  of  Colonel  Newcome  is  told  with  a 
pathos  almost  unequalled,  and  dear  old  Grey  Friars  becomes 
once  more  the  witness  of  a  scene  to  be  ever  held  in  remem- 
brance. After  this  sad  incident  the  novel  speedily  ends,  with 
the  united  happiness  of  the  two  children  whom  the  Colonel 
had  most  dearly  loved.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  we 
close  with  regret  when  we  have  finished  them.  Genial,  gene- 
rous, and  noble  in  its  sentiments,  we  seem  almost  to  touch  the 
mind  of  Thackeray  while  perusing  it.  It  gives  us  full  as- 
surance that  his  mission  was  of  far  wider  import  than  that  of 
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a  mere  scourger  of  society.  It  is  evidently  ivritten  by  a  man 
who  loves  the  worlds  though  he  hates  its  follies.  He  has  scorn 
for  its  dissimulation,  indignation  for  its  oppression^  smiles  for 
its  happiness,  and  tears  for  its  woes. 

In  continuation  of  his  previous  novel  '  Esmond/  Thackeray 
returned  to  the  historical  vein  in  *  The  Virginians,'  which  follows- 
the  fortunes  of  the  Esmond  family  after  its  migration  to 
America.  It  was  one  of  his  characteristics  that  the  creations 
of  his  art  acquired  so  complete  a  reality  that  he  could  not 
part  from  them,  and  they  continued,  as  it  were,  to  live  on,  and 
reappeared  in  his  later  works  long  after  the  fiction  which  had 
given  birth  to  them  had  come  to  a  close.  Thus  his  *  Virginians  * 
grew  out  of  ^  Esmond,'  and  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  his 
works.  The  course  of  true  love  pursues  a  devious  way,  and  the 
follies  of  one  character  serve  to  set  in  bold  relief  the  heroism  of 
others.  The  fairer  sex  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  treat- 
ment they  receive  at  the  hands  of  our  author,  and  in  this  story 
two  of  their  species  are  immortalised  in  a  setting  for  which  we 
shall  be  for  ever  grateful.  But  while  we  are  interested  in 
much  love  we  are  also  admonished  by  much  morality^  though 
the  moralising  of  Thackeray  on  all  occasions  is  anything  but 
offensive.  He  has  the  gift  of  so  exhibiting  foibles  and  weak- 
nesses that  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  lash  himself  into  a 
fiirious  state  of  indignation,  as  the  manner  of  some  is ;  that 
calm,  sneering  smile  is  sufficiently  effectual;  heavy,  clumsy 
weapons  or  bludgeons  may  make  much  demonstration,  but  it 
is  the  light,  piercing  touch  of  the  pointed  steel  which  is  the 
most  dangerous.  Thackeray  manages  to  find  the  one  vulnerable 
point  in  our  armour ;  he  introduces  the  rapier  of  his  sarcasm, 
and  we  are  slain.  There  is  no  withstanding  his  weapon. 
Surely  the  world  should  be  the  better  for  the  fearless  work 
which  this  man  accomplished !  Honestly  has  he  besought  it 
to  discard  its  deceit  and  selfishness,  and  who  knows  but  vast 
results  have  followed  the  teaching  of  the  life-long  lesson?  Docs 
he  not  ask  us,  brother  man,  to  be  more  true  to  ourselves,  to  our 
own  nature ;  to  drop  the  cloak  which  we  perpetually  wear 
when  we  step  forth  into  the  world  ?  He  would  have  man  walk 
abroad  upright,  strong  in  his  own  virtue,  and  not  ashamed  to 
meet  his  fellows,  as  though  in  the  great  game  of  life  he  was 
determined  to  revoke  through  every  trick  in  order  to  seize 
upon  the  stakes.  And  is  it  so  very  inhuman  to  help  a  friend 
or  a  brother  that  it  has  become  so  uncommon?  Are  the 
heavens  always  to  appear  as  brass  when  the  cry  for  help  is 
raised?  Harry  Esmond  Warrington  *in  his  distress  asked 
'  help  from  his  relations ;  his  aunt  sent  him  a  tract  and  her 
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*  blessing ;  his  uncle  had  business  out  of  town^  and  could  not, 
^  of  course,  answer  the  poor  boy's  petition.  •  .  .  My  Lord  and 
'  Lady  Sldnflint,  when  they  consult  in  their  bedroom  about 
'  giving  their  luckless  nephew  a  helping  hand,  and  determine 
'  to  refuse,  and  go  down  to  family  prayers  and  meet  their 
^  children  and  domestics,  and  discourse  virtuously  before  them 

*  and  then  remain  togetiier  and  talk  nose  to  nose — what  can 

*  they  think  of  one  another  ?  and  of  the  poor  kinsman  fallen 

*  among  thieves  and  groaning  for  help  unheeded  ?     How  can 

*  they  go  on  with  those  virtuous  airs  ?  How  can  they  dare  look 

*  each  other  in  the  face  ? '  Brave  writer  !  these  are  manly  words, 
but  the  world  in  great  part  still  practises  the  selfish  principle. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  make  it  understand  that  a  religious  tract, 
though  possibly  very  cheap,  is  not  very  filling  to  the  hungry 
stomach,  nor  does  it  go  far  in  clothing  the  shivering  limbs. 
Cropping  up  here  and  there  in  his  sparkling  leaves,  such  are 
the   lessons  Thackeray  would  teach.      In  novels  like  *  The 

*  Virginians '  they  are  subordinate  to  the  more  leading  purposes 
of  the  story,  but  human  nature  has  changed  little  since  the 
period  when  its  scenes  were  fixed.  Graphic  pictures  of  Ame** 
rican  scenery  abound  in  its  pages,  and  celebrated  characters 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.  appear  on  the  stage.  The  philo- 
sophy of  the  novel-may  not  be  profound,  but  it  is  always  plain 
and  unmistakeable.  If  there  be  any  failure  perceptible,  it  is  a 
failure  possessed  in  common  with  the  greatest  writers  and  dra- 
matists, who,  in  attempting  to  depict  the  men,  the  morals,  and 
the  manners  of  a  preceding  age,  have  never  been  able  entirely 
to  get  rid  of  their  own. 

The  remaining  works  of  fiction  produced  subsequently 
to  'The  Virginians'  are  somewhat  slight  in  their  construc- 
tion (with  the  exception  of  one  to  be  named),  but  generally 
exhibit  great  power.  The  exception,  as  regards  length  and 
plot,  is  *  The  Adventures  of  Philip,'  a  work  worthy  almost 
to  take  rank  with  any  of  those  which  arc  more  widely  known, 
on  account  of  its  extremely  realistic  pictures  of  life,  and  its 
depth  of  human  interest.  In  the  sketches  of  those  *  who 
'  robbed  Philip,  those  who  helped  him,  and  those  who  passed 

*  him  by,'  we  come  upon  varieties  of  love,  passion,  and  duplicity 
drawn  with  Vondrous  skill.  The  sad  parts  of  the  story  are 
written  with  indelible  ink,  and  all  through  that  fine  nervous 
sensibility  which  should  distinguish  the  highest  novelists  is 
strikingly  apparent.  The  same  remark  applies  to  that  beau- 
tiful story  of  the  *  Hoggarty  Diamond.'  Of  the  memoirs 
of  that  extraordinary  youth  Barry  Lyndon,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  are  told  with  no  diminu- 
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tion  of  vigour ;  all  the  later  short  stories  of  Thackeray,  iit 
(jM^^  are  written  in  Englisn  noticeable  for  its  simplicity  and 
purity.  The  wine  is  not  so  tart,  does  not  sparkle  quite  so 
much,  but  it  is  mellower  and  there  is  greater  body  in  it.  What 
could  more  conclusively  exhibit  this  man  the  stery  the  author 
left  unfinished,  ^  Denis  Duval  ^  ?  Here  we  have  the  last  lines 
he  ever  wrote — lines  which  triumphantly  dispose  of  the  taunt 
that  Thackeray  was  writing  himself  out.  Of  few  can  it  be 
said  that  their  later  works  exhibit  a  strength  and  genius  un* 
dimmed  by  time.  Yet  Thackeray  was  one  of  these.  The 
period  of  decadence  had  not  set  in  with  him.  He  had  only 
just  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  had  taken  no  steps  on  his 
descent.  To  his  powers  of  perception,  and  his  possession  of 
the  critical  faculty  in  no  small  degree,  '  The  Roundabout 

*  Papers,'  the  inimitable  Paris,  Irish,  and  Eastern  Sketehes, 
and  his  imitations  of  contemporary  authors,  bear  ample  testi- 
mony ;  while  *  The  Snob  Papers,'  burlesques  and  ballads,  over- 
flow with  comic  humour.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  ballads 
alone,  we  have  no  writer  of  vers  de  societi  at  the  present  time 
who  could  be  put  into  competition  with  him.  ^  Pleaseman  X.' 
is  famous ;  yet  even  Praed  or  Father  Prout  can  show  nothing 
hetter  than  *  Peg  of  Limavaddy,'  ^  At  the  Church  Gate,'  and 

*  Little  Billee.'  Novel,  sketch,  ballad,  or  essay,  Thackeray 
has  summed  up  in  great  part  the  lessons  he  would  inculcate 
in  y^^es  which  will  be  within  recollection: — 

*  O,  Vanity  of  Vanities  I 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are ; 
How  very  weak  the  very  wise, 

How  very  small  the  very  great  are  ! 

*  Though -thrice  a  thousand  years  are  past, 

Since  David's  son  the  sad  and  splendid, 
The  weary  King  Ecclesiast, 

Upon  his  awftil  tablets  penned  it, — 

*■  Methinks  the  text  is  never  stale, 

And  Hfe  is  every  day  renewing 
Fresh  comments  on  the  old,  old  tale, 

Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Glory,  Ruin.' 

In  noticing  the  various  works  of  Thackeray  thus  briefly, 
we  have  purposely  left  the  lectures  on  the  Four  Georges  and 
the  English  Humourists  till  the  close,  as  they  belong  to  a  new 
and  entirely  distinct  class  of  effort.  Probably  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  writer  assumed  the  lecturer  and  the 
critic  in  one.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  the  author 
deliver  his  lectures  in  person  will  remember  how  he  took 
the  town  by  storm,  and  the  same  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
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when  Thackeray  came  to  Edinburgh  and  visited  the  principal 
towns  in  England  and  America^  where  the  whole  of  the  intellec- 
tual classes  of  the  population  flocked  to  hear  him.  To  hear  the 
opinions  of  a  well-known  literary  man  on  his  distinguished 
predecessors  delivered  viva  voce  was  naturally  attractive^  and 
the  imposing  form  of  Titmarsh  with  his  snowy  hair  has  not 
yet  passed  out  of  the  recollection  of  his  auditors.  We  heard 
him  on  the  age  in  which  he  was  thoroughly  at  home.  He 
had  made  that  period  in  a  manner  his  own  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  its  leading  spirits,  and  he  appeared  to  strike 
a  chord  of  self-satisfaction  when  he  said,  *  I  knew  familiarly  a 

*  lady  who  had  been  asked  in  marriage  by  Horace  Walpole, 
'  who  had  been  patted  on  the  head  by  George  I.'  This  imme- 
diately takes  him  to  the  time  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Steele, 
Pope,  and  Swift,  and  he  is  happy.  He  then  goes  on  to  talk 
pleasantly  of  the  times  and  manners  of  the  Four  Georges, 
not  sparing  the  gall  of  satire,  however,  when  he  deems  it 
necessary  to  mix  it  with  his  ink.  As  a  citizen  of  the  time  he 
thus  describes  the  advent  of  the  First  George,  and  the  facts 
of  history  but  too  fully  justify  the  sweeping  condemnation. 

*  Here  we  are,  all  on  our  knees.  Here  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury prostrating  himself  to  the  head  of  his  church,  with  Kielmansegge 
and  Schulenberg  with  their  ruddled  checks  grinning  behind  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  Here  is  my  Lord  Duke  of  Marlborough  kneel- 
ing, too,  the  greatest  warrior  of  all  times ;  he  who  betrayed  King 
William — betrayed  King  James  I. — betrayed  Queen  Anne — betrayed 
England  to  the  French,  the  Elector  to  the  Pretendex;,  the  Pretender  to 
the  Elector ;  there  are  my  Lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  the  latter 
of  whom  has  just  tripped  up  the  heels  of  the  former ;  and  if  a  montli's 
more  time  had  been  allowed  him,  would  have  had  King  James  at 
"Westminster.* 

But  foolish  as  the  foreign  gentleman  was,  he  was  astute 
enough  to  see  through  loyalty  of  this  description.  The 
bargain  with  England  was  that  she  wanted  a  Protestant 
puppet,  and  as  George  was  not  unwilling,  for  a  consideration, 
matters  were  arranged.  Though  not  without  his  faults, 
George  I.  had,  as  Thackeray  points  out,  the  countervailing 
virtues  of  justice,  courage,  and  moderation.  In  introducing 
his  immediate  successor,  the  essayist  sketches  a  memorable 
scene.  An  eager  messenger  in  jack  boots,  who  had  ridden 
from  London,  forced  his  way  into  a  bed-room  in  Richmond 
Lodge,  where  the  master  was  taking  a  nap  after  dinner.  With 
a  strong  German  accent  and  many  oaths,  the  man  on  the  bed, 
starting  up,  asked  who  dared  to  disturb  him?    >I  am  Sir 

*  Robert  Walpole,'  said  the  messenger.    The  awakened  sleeper 
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hated  Sir  Robert.     *  I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  your 

*  Majesty,  that  your  royal  father,  King  George   I.,  died  at 

*  Osnaburg,  on  Saturday  last,  the  10th  instant.'     ^  Dat  is  one 

*  big  lief'  roared  out  his  Sacred  Majesty  King  George  II.,  but 
that  was  how  he  came  to  be  monarch  nevertheless.  The  Second 
George  was  more  wrongheaded  than  his  father,  and  England 
was  saved  during  many  years  of  his  reign  by  the  strong  will 
of  that  strange  mixture  of  courage,  dissoluteness,  statesman- 
ship,  and  meanness.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  by  the  good 
sense  and  tact  of  Queen  Caroline.  Brave  the  King  undoubtedly 
was,  but  in  and  round  his  court  there  was  the  old  sickly  air  of 
corruption,  fed  rather  than  suppressed  by  a  sycophant  clergy. 
The  trenchant  words  of  the  great  satirist  are  not  a  whit  too 
strong  in  which  to  describe  the  godlessness  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  period.  And  when  the  sovereign  died,  some  of  the 
divines  carried  their  cant  behind  the  grave,  and  referred  to 
their  master  as  one  too  good  for  earth.  They  had  crawled 
in  the  dust  before  his  mistresses  for  preferment,  and  having 
got  it,  must  of  course  pay  for  it  somehow.  Diving  beneath 
the  surface  of  society,  Thackeray  wisely  sa^^s,  *  It  is  to  the 
^  middle  class  we  must  look  for  the  safety  of  England ;  the 
'  working  educated  men,  away  from  Lord  North's  bribery  in 

*  the  senate ;  the  good  clergy  not  corrupted  into  parasites  by 
*the  hope  of  preferment;  the  tradesmen  rising  into  manly 
'opulence;  the  painters  pursuing  their  gentle  calling;  the 
*men   of  letters   in  their  quiet  studies;    these  are  the  men 

*  whom  we  love  and  like  to  read  of  in  the  last  age.'  With 
these  classes  pure  and  sound,  kings  and  puppets  may  sport 
with  impunity ;  the  kingdom  is  safe ;  it  is  when  the  middle 
classes  are  corrupt  and  worthless  that  the  foundations  of 
society  begin  to  break  up.  Pleasant  gossip  of  the  good  but 
obstinate  King  George,  the  third  of  his  name,  is  vouchsafed  to 
U8,  with  glimpses  of  his  pure  court — would  it  had  always  been 
so — within  whose  precincts  many  a  battle  was  won  over  his 
opponents  by  the  dogged  monarch.  Then  we  come  to  the 
period  of  his  terrible  malady,  and  in  describing  the  closing 
scene  of  all,  the  essayist  breaks  out  into  a  passage  of  touching 
eloquence,  which  we  transcribe  here  as  being  in  his  most 
successful  vein :  — 

*  What  preacher  need  moralise  on  this  story;  what  words  save  the 
simplest  are  requisite  to  tell  it  ?  It  is  too  terrible  for  tears.  The 
thought  of  such  a  misery  smites  me  down  in  submission  before  the 
Kuler  of  kings  and  men,  the  Monarch  Supreme  over  empires  and 
republics,  the  inscrutable  Dispenser  of  life,  death,  happiness,  victory. 
**  0,  brothers ! "  I  said  to  those  who  heard  me  first  in  America — **  O, 
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^<  brothers !  speaking  the  same  mother  tongue — O  comrades  !  enemies 
''  no  more,  let  us  take  a  mournful  hand  together  as  we  stand  by  this 
"  royal  corpse,  and  call  a  truce  to  battle  !  Low  he  lies  to  whom  the 
"  proudest  used  to  kneel  once,  and  who  was  cast  lower  than  the 
"poorest;  dead,  whom  millions  prayed  for  in  vain."  Driven  off 
the  throne;  buffeted  by  rude  hands;  with  his  children  in  revolt; 
the  darling  of  his  old  age  killed  before  him  untimely ;  our  Lear 
hangs  over  her  breathless  lips  and  cries :  "  Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a 
"  little  !  " 

*  "Vex  not  his  ghost — oh  !  let  him  pass — he  hates  him 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 

Stretch  him  out  longer  I  " 

*Hush  !  strife  and  quarrel,  over  the  solemn  grave  !     Sound,  trumpets, 
'  a  mournful  march.     Fall,  dark  curtain,  upon  his  pageant,  his  pride, 
his  grief,  his  awful  tragedy.* 

The  lectures  on  the  English  Humourists,  a  subject  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  bent  of  Thackeray,  commence  with  Swift,  the 
genius  who  had  a  life-hunt  for  a  bishopric  and  missed  it.    The 
bitterness  of  a  generation  of  mankind  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
in  that  one  spirit.     We  scarcely  understand  him  now,  or  if  we 
do,  then  genius  is  miserably  weak  and  vulnerable  in  some  point 
if  strong  as  adamant  in  others.    He  did  not  succeed,  and  it  was 
his  constant  habit,  we  are  assured,  to  keep  his  birthday  as  a 
day  of  mourning.     Yet  there  are  some  aspects  in  which  we  like 
to  regard  him.     We  like  his  utter  scorn  at  times,  his  contempt 
for  the  tinsel,  and  the  power  of  his  eagle  eye  to  pierce  to  the 
heart  of  things.     He  could  also  crush  pretence,  at  once  and 
effectually.     A  bumptious  young  wit  said  to  hun  in  company, 
*  You  must  know,  Mr.  Dean,  that  I  set  up  for  a  wit ! '    *  Do  you 
*so?'  said  the  Dean.     ^  Take  my  advice  and  sit  down  again.* 
Thackeray  mistrusts  the  religion  of  Swifit,  and  mentions  as  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  doing  so,  the  fact  of  his  recommend- 
ing the  dissolute  author  of  *The  Beggar's  Opera'  to  turn  clergy- 
man, and  look  out  for  a  seat  on  the  bench.     But  this  master 
of  irony  varied  so  in  his  moods,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  this  advice  was  not  simply  the  result  of  that  intense 
chagrin   which  possessed   him,   rather    than   of  a   deliberate 
recklessness  of  the  good.     That  Swift  suffered,  mentally,  more 
than  almost  any  man  history  takes  note  of  may  be  accepted, 
but  it  was  partly  due  to  the  workings  of  an  *  evil  spirits'    It 
is  justly  said  of  him  that  ^  he  goes  through  life,  tearing,  like  a 
'  man  possessed  of  a  devil.    Like  Abudah  in  the  Arabian  story, 
'  he  is  always  looking  out  for  the  Fury,  and  knows  that  the  night 
^  will  come  and  the  inevitable  hag  with  it.     What  a  night,  my 

*  God  I  it  was,  what  a  lonely  rage  of  long  agony — ^what  a  vulture 

•  that  tore  the  heart  of  that  giant !     It  is  awful  to  think  of  the 
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'great  Bufferings  of  this  great  man.     Through  life  he  always 
'  seems  alone,  somehow.    Goethe  was  so.    I  can't  fancy  Shaks- 
'peare  otherwise.     The  giants  must  live  apart^     The  kings 
'  can  have  no  company.    But  this  man  suffered  so;  and  deserved 
*80  to  suffer.     One  hardly  reads  anywhere  of  such  a  pain.' 
And  this  pain  went  through  life — ^in  darkness,  rage,  and  misery 
be  spent  his  days ;  no  light  broke  through  the  starless  night. 
The  end  came,  and  terrible  is  the  story, — the  witty,  the  elo- 
quent, the  gifted,  the  godlike  in  intellect,  the  devilish  in  heart. 
Swift  passed  away  in  a  state  not  unlike  that  against  which  he 
had  prayed  in  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  when  he  said,  ^  It  is 
*time  for  me  to  have  done  with  the  world,  and  so  I  would  if  I 
^  could  get  into  a  better  before  I  was  called  into  the  best,  and 
'not  die  here  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole.'     Pleasant 
gossip  follows  this  sketch — gossip  of  Congreve  axid  Addison, 
with  wise  critical  remarks  interspersed  by  the  author,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  established  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  ^e  of 
which  he  wrote.     Somewhat  too  much,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
Thackeray  made  of  Pope,  though  the  executive  ability  of  the 
young  poet  was  of  the  most  marvellous  description.    Poor  Dick 
Steele,  that  bundle  of  failings  and  weaknesses,  has  a  paper  all 
to  himself,  and  we  rise  from  its  perusal  with  our  love  for  the 
kindly  miserable  sinner  intensified.     It  was  surface  wickedness 
wilh  Steele  entirely :  his  heart  was  tender,  and  his  character 
simple  as  a  child's.     For  the  genius  and  character  of  Fielding 
Thackeray  had  of  course  the  highest  admiration.     Very  few 
lines  need  be  read  before  it  is  apparent  that  the  modem  novelist 
had  studied  his  predecessor  minutely.      He  quotes  Gibbon's 
&mou8  saying  about  Fielding  with  intense  relish.     '  The  suc- 
*  cessors  of  Charles  V.  may  disdain  their  brethren  (the  Fieldings) 
'of  England:  but  the  romance  of  "Tom  Jones,"  that  exquisite 
'pictiure  of  humour  and  manners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the 
^Escurial,  and  the  Imperial  Eagle  of  Austria.'    But  here  our 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  English  humourists  must  end, 
and  some  observations  of  a  general  nature  be  made  upon  the 
genius  of  him  who  has  bequeathed  to  us  his  thoughts  and 
judgments  on  his  illustrious  predecessors. 

The  first  characteristic  which  strikes  the  reader  of  Thackeray 
is  unquestionably  his  humour.  It  does  not  gleam  forth  as  flashes 
of  lightning,  rare  and  vivid,  but  is  more  like  the  ever-bubbling 
fountain,  the  perennial  spring.  It  is  a  kind  of  permeating  force 
throughout  all  his  works,  now  lashed  into  sarcasm  and  anon 
dissolved  in  pathos.  It  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes  regarding 
this  author  that  he  is  satirical  and  nothing  else.  No  critic  who 
thuB  represents  him  can  have  either  studied  his  works  or  caught 
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the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  man.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of 
English  humourists  simply  because  his  nature  is  sensitive  at  all 
points.  What  Carlyle  has  said  of  Jean  Paul  may  be  said  of 
him.     ^  In  his  smile  itself  a  touching  pathos  may  lie  hidden,  a 

*  pity  too  deep  for  tears.    He  is  a  man  of  feeling,  in  the  noblest 

*  sense  of  that  word ;  for  he  loves  all  living  with  the  heart  of  a 

*  brother ;  his  soul  rushes  forth,  in  sympathy  with  gladness  and 
'  sorrow,  with  goodness  or  grandeur,  over  all  creation.     Every 

*  gentle  and  generous  affection,  every  thrill  of  mercy,  every 

*  glow  of  nobleness,  awakens  in  his  bosom  a  response ;  nay, 

*  strikes  his  spirit  into  harmony.'  It  must  ever  be  so.i  But 
when  the  first  satirical  papers  of  Thackeray  were  published  the 
world  had  only  seen  one  side  of  his  humour.  'The  Snob  papers 
and  burlesques,  and  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Yellowplush,  gave 
place  in  due  time  to  a  richer  vein  in  more  important  works.  The 
sparkling  Champagne  was  followed,  as  it  were,  by  the  deep  rich 
burgundy.  As  Dickens  was  his  suj)erior  in  the  faculty  of 
invention,  so  was  the  former  eclipsed  by  the  greater  depth  of 
Thackeray's  penetration.  Truth  to  life  distinguishes  nearly  all 
the  characters  of  Dickens,  those  at  least  which  belong  to 
the  lower  classes ;  but  this  truth  is  tlie  surface  truth  of 
caricature  rather  than  of  reality :  Thackeray  takes  us  below 
the  surface ;  we  travel  through  the  dark  scenes  of  the  human 
comedy  with  him,  he  makes  his  notes  and  comments  without 
flattery  and  with  astounding  realism,  and  when  we  part  company 
from  his  side  we  wish  human  nature  were  somewhat  nobler 
than  it  is.  But  his  wit  does  not  preclude  him  from  being  fair 
iind  just.  He  is  ever  scrupulously  so,  and  to  the  erring  kind 
and  tender.  It  used  to  be  said  occasionally  of  his  works  as 
they  appeared,  ^  Ah,  there's  the  same  old  sneer'— so  ready 
is  the  world  to  follow  the  course  in  which  its  attention  is 
<lirected.    Speaking  of  the  maligners  of  Society,  he  says,  *  You 

'  who  have  ever  listened  to  village  bells,  or  have  walked  to 

*  church  as  children  on  sunny  Sabbath  mornings ;  you  who  have 
'  ever  seen  the  parson's  wife  tending  the  poor  man's  bedside ; 

*  or  the  town  clergyman  threading  the  dirty  stairs  of  noxious 
'  alleys  upon  his  sacred  business ; — do  not  raise  a  shout  when 
'  one  of  these  falls  away,  or  yell  with  the  mob  that  howls  after 
^  him.'  Surely  these  are  noble  words  to  come  from  one  whose 
intellectual  current  was  set  in  the  direction  of  contempt  1  With 
all  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  his  scathing  powers  of 
invective,  there  is  no  one  instance  where  for  the  sake  of  the 
brilliance  of  his  satire  he  ever  cast  a  slur  upon  truly  philan- 
thropic labour,  or  perilled  his  reputation  for  the  worship  of  the 
pure  and  the  good.     If  ever  man's  humour  were  useful  to 
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instruct  as  well  as  to  delight,  it  is  that  of  Michael  Angelo 
Titmanh.  When  he  laughs  we  know  he  will  do  it  fairly — his 
eye  wanders  round  all,  and  neither  friend  nor  foe,  if  vulner- 
able, can  keep  out  the  arrows  of  his  wit.  His  position,  as  a 
homourist,  is  certainly  that  of  the  equal  of  most  of  the  wits 
of  whom  he  has  written,  and  one  scarcely  inferior  to  eveu 
Swift  or  Sterne. 

A  second  quality  that  is  observable  in  him  is  his  fidelity. 
And  io  this  we  do  not  attach  the  restricted  meaning  that  the 
persons  of  his  novels  are  faithful  to  nature — though  that  they 
incontestably  are — but  the  wide  import  of  being  true  to  the 
results  of  life  as  we  see  them  daily.     He  does  uQt  allow  the 
development  of  a  story  to  destroy  ^e  unities  of  character,  and 
in  this  respect  he  resembles  the  greatest  of  all  writers.     Take 
an  example.     At  the  close  of  ^  The  Newcomes,'  instead  of  pre- 
serving alive  the  noble  Colonel  to  witness  the  happiness  of  the 
family  in  its  resuscitated  fortunes,  Thackeray  causes  him  to 
die,  and  that  in  the  humblest  manner.     With  most  novelists 
we  could  predict  a  very  different  ending,  but  one  not  so  true 
as  Thackeray  has  had  the  courage  to  adopt.     Sorrow  we 
may  indulge  that  the  death  should' thus  occur,  but  we  must 
acknowledge  that  it  is  more  consonant  with  our  daily  expe- 
rience than  any  other  conclusion  would  have  been,  however 
pleasant  as  matter  of  fiction.     The  same  thing  is  noticed  in 
the  character  of  Beatrix  Esmond ;  we  are  first  interested  in 
her ;  then  our  faith  is  gradually  shattered ;  and,  finally,  we  are 
thoroughly  disappointed  by  the  catastrophe.     The   result  is 
contrary  to  that  which  we  expected ;  it  is  other  than  would 
have  been  given  by  most  writers,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true. 
Take  the  whole  of  his  creations,  let  the  test  of  fidelity  be  applied 
to  each,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  writers  are  very  few 
indeed  who  have  been  so  thoroughly  able  to  disentangle  them- 
selves from  the  common  method  of  adapting  character  to 
lot,  or  who  have  made  their  individualities  so  distinct,  and 
ept  them  so  to  the  end.     To  place  him  in  comparison  with 
other  authors  who  are  distinguished  for  their  delineation  of 
character  as  character — as  witnessed  at  certain  points  or  stages 
—is  unfidr  both  to  him  and  to  them.     Conversations,  with  one, 
stamp  individualities,  and  the  test  of  their  fidelity  is  the  absence 
of  contradiction  in  the  outward  forms  of  speech  and  action 
whenever  the  individuals  are  introduced:  this  was  the  life- 
painting  of  Dickens,  for  instance.     With  Thackeray  the  case 
18  different.     He  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  conversa- 
tional or  descriptive  recognition  of  character.     He  gives  us 
more  of  their  mind  or  heart  than  of  their  person.     He  does  not 
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tell  us  what  they  look  like»  but  what  they  are;  and, through, 
all  his  novels  they  answer  to  the  bent  and  the  naturaLinstincts 
we  have  been  led  to  astociate  with  them.  It  is  th^s  dlevated. 
form  of  fidelity  that  we  would  insist  upon  as  pre-eminently  to 
be  noticed  in  Thackeray ;  and  were  it  on  this  ground  alcme  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
novelists.  In  this  essential  particular^  in  truths  he  has  no  liyal. 
Others  may  excel  him  in  various  arts  of  fiction,  but  with  this 
passport,  even  his  superiors  in  minor  detail  will  accord  t^  him 
a  perfect  equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  in  the  manifestaticm  of 
the  cardinal  principle  of  novel- writing. 

The  subjectiveness  of  Thackeray  is  another  quality  which 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his  works.     It  is  generally 
admitted  that  subjective  writers  have  a  more  powerful  mfluenoe 
over  humanity  than  those  of  the  class  styled  objective.     It  is 
natural,  perhaps,  that  the   external   descriptions   of  circiun- 
stances  or  scenery  should  not  move  us  nearly  so   much   as 
the   life-record   of  a   breathing,   suffering,   rejoicing    hunuux 
being.     Be  his  station  what  it  may,  we  are  interested  in  every 
individual  of  the  species  whose  career  is  faithfully  pictured. 
The  author  of '  Vanity  Fair '  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have 
been  able  to  endue  their  characters  with  being  and  motion. 
When  there  were  few  writers  who  had  either  ^e  courage  or 
the  gifts  to  be  natural,  Thackeray  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the 
world  of  fiction.     So  eminently  subjective  are  his  works,  that 
those  of  his  friends  who  knew  him  well  are  able  to  trace  in  them 
the  successive  stages  of  his  personal  career,  and  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  incidents  of  his  own  life  operated  upon  his  novels. 
There  are  but  few  incidents  in  the  whole  series  that  were  not 
drawn  either  from  his  personal  history  or  the  history  of  some 
one  of  his  friends  or  acquaintances.     This  is,  doubtless,  one  of 
the  most  influential  causes  of  the  reality  of  his  stories.    No  stiffs 
formal  record  of  events,  dispassionately  told,  is  to  be  witnessed* 
If  the  reader  reads  at  all,  he  must  perforce  become  interested 
in  his  work.     There  probably  never  were  novels  written  in 
which  there  was  so  little  exaggeration  of  colouring.      His  dear 
Harry  Fielding  has  been  his  guide,  but  the  author  of  '  Tom 
'  Jones '   has   been   almost   outstripped  by   his   pupil.    -  The 
latter  has  been  able  to  throw  away  more  effectually  the  folds 
of  drapery  in  which  character  has  generally  been  presented  to  us. 
In  his  model  he  was  happy,  for,  previous  to  Thackeray,  Field- 
ing was  the  most  subjective  writer  in  the  annals  of  fiction.    One 
can  understand  the  charm  which  those  writings  exercised  ov^ 
his  successor,  and  the  desire  which  he  felt  to  construct  his-  niovelfi 
after  the  fashion  of  which  he  had  become  so  greatiy  enamoured. 
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Bat  the  pupil  has  the  greater  claim  to  our  regard  in  the  fact 
that  his  work  is  such  that  not  a  line  of  it  need  be  excised  in 
public  reading.     He  is  Fielding  purified.     All  the  vivacity  and 
the  life-giving  strokes  which  belonged  to  the  pencil  of  the 
earlier  master  are  reproduced  in  the  younger,  and  the  interest 
is  also  preserved  intact.     But  with  the  later  age  has  come  the 
purer  language,  and  Thackeray  may  be  said  to  stand  in  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  the  nineteenth  century  as  Fielding  stood 
to  the  eighteenth.    The  absence  of  exaggeration  in  ThacKeray's 
drawing  of  character  is   very   remarkable.     Notwithstanding 
the  multiplicity  of  his  personages,  there  are  not  two  which  in 
any  sense  resemble  each  other.     The  faculty  is  very  rare  of 
being  able  to  transfer  the  lineaments  of  common-place  people 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  others  will  care  to  study  them.     Yet 
this   is   the   result   which    Thackeray  achieves,   and  without 
labour.     Nothing  transcendental,  or  that   which   is    beyond 
human  nature,  is  thrown  in  as  a  means  of  bribing  the  reader 
into  closer  acquaintanceship.     As   men  passed  Thackeray  he 
observed  them  ;  as  they  interested  him  he  drew  them ;  but  in 
doing  so  he  felt  that  to  add  to  the  original  would  destroy  the 
identity,  and  the  consequence  of  his  consummate  art  is  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  varied  picture-gallery  there  is  no 
portrait  which  bears  the  impress  of  falsity  or  distortion.     To 
say  the  truth,  and  to  describe  what  he  saw  before  him,  was 
always  the  novelist's  own  boast.       There  could  be  no  nobler 
ambition  for  any  writer,  but  there  are  few  who  have  attained 
the  perfect  height  of  the  standard. 

Leading  out  of  his  subjectiveness,  or  rather  being  a  broader 
and  grander  development  of  it,  we  come  to  the  fourth  great 
characteristic  of  Thackeray, — his  humanity.  That  is  the 
crown  and  glory  of  his  work.  And  yet  this  man,  who  was 
sensitive  almost  beyond  parallel,  was  charged  with  having  no 
heart !  Shallow  critics,  who  gave  a  surface-reading  to  *  Vanity 
*  Fair,'  imagined  they  had  gauged  the  author,  and  in  an  off- 
hand manner  described  him  as  a  man  of  no  feeling — the  cold 
simple  cynic.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  same  charge  of 
having  no  heart  was  made  against  Macaulay ;  but  its  baseless- 
ness was  discovered  on  his  death,  when  it  became  known  that 
'the  heartless'  one  had  for  years  pursued  a  career  of  almost 
unexampled  benevolence.  So  superficial  are  the  judgments  of 
the  world  !  Against  Thackeray  the  charge  was  doubly  cruel ; 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  luiturally  full  of  sensibility 
to  a  degree.  Those  who  understood  him  best  know  that  it 
cost  him  an  effort  to  subdue  that  part  of  his  nature  whick 
hastened   to   sympathise   with   others.      Selfishness    was   •» 
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foreign  to  him  as  insincerity.  The  man  was  true  as  the  light 
of  heaven  to  the  generous  instincts  of  his  nature.  To  veil  at 
times  this  side  of  his  character  was  essential  in  order  to  give 
play  to  that  satire  which  kills.  If  his  mission  was  to  exalt  the 
good  and  the  pure,  it  was  also  as  decidedly  his  mission  to  abase 
the  false.  To  do  this  he  must  necessarily  appear  severe.  But 
who  that  reads  him  well  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  eye 
accustomed  to  blaze  with  scorn  could  also  moisten  with  sym- 
pathy and  affection  ?  What  man  without  heart  could  have 
written  such  passages  as  that  episode  in  the  ^  Hoggarty  Dia- 
*  mond '  ?  Titmai-sh  is  describing  his  journey  to  the  Fleet 
Prison,  accompanied  by  his  wife : — 

*  There  was  a  crowd  of  idlers  round  the  door  as  I  passed  out  of  it, 
and  had  I  been  alone  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  seeing  them ; 
but,  as  it  was,  I  was  only  thinking  of  my  dear,  dear  wife,  who  was 
leaning  trustfully  on  my  arm,  and  smiling  like  heaven  into  my  lace — 
ay,  and  took  heaven  too  into  the  Fleet  Prison  with  me — or  an  angel 
out  of  heaven.  Ah  !  I  had  loved  her  before,  and  happy  it  is  to  love 
when  one  is  hopeful  and  young  in  the  midst  of  smiles  and  sunshine  ; 
butjbe  u«happy,  and  then  see  what  it  is  to  be  loved  by  a  good 
woman  !  I  declare  before  heaven,  that  of  all  the  joys  and  happy 
moments  it  luis  given  me,  that  was  the  crowning  one — that  little  ride^ 
with  my  wife's  cheek  on  my  shoulder,  down  Holborn  to  the  prison  \ 
Do  you  think  I  cared  for  the  bailiff  that  sat  opposite  ?  No,  by  tlie 
Lord  !  I  kissed  her  and  hugged  her — ^yes,  and  cried  with  her  likewise. 
But  before  our  ride  was  over  her  eyes  dried  up,  and  she  stepped 
blushing  and  happy  out  of  the  coach  at  the  prison-door,  as  if  she  were 
a  princess  going  to  the  Queen's  drawing-room/ 

Or  is  there  to  be  found  in  all  fiction  a  scene  more  pathetic 
than  the  one  describing  the  death  of  Colonel  Newcome  ?  Ta 
have  written  that  alone  would  have  deservedly  made  any  name 
great.  Though  it  is  doubtless  familiar  to  every  reader,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  illustrate  fully  the  human  tenderness  of  the 
author  without  quoting  some  portion  of  it  here.  The  scene  Is 
at  Grey  Friars  : — 

*  Ethel  came  in  with  a  scared  face  to  our  pale  group.  "  He  is 
"  calling  for  you  again,  dear  lady,"  she  said,  going  up  to  Madame  dc 
Florae,  who  was  still  kneeling ;  "  and  just  now  he  said  he  wanted 
"  Pendennis  to  take  oare  of  his  boy.  He  will  not  know  you."^ 
She  hid  her  tears  as  she  spoke.  She  went  into  the  room  where  Clive 
was  at  the  bed's  foot ;  the  old  man  within  it  talked  on  rapidly  for  a 
while  ;  then  again  he  would  sigh  and  be  still ;  once  more  I  heard  him 
say  hurriedly :  "  Take  care  of  him  when  I'm  in  India ; "  and  then, 
with  a  heart-rending  voice  he  called  out,  "  L^onore,  Leonore  !  "  She 
was  kneeling  by  his  side  now.  The  patient's  voice  sank  into  faint 
murmurs ;  only  a  moan  now  and  then  announced  that  he  was  not 
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asleep.  At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and 
Thomas  Newconic's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time.  And 
just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  jieculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face, 
and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said,  *'  Adsum  !  "  and 
fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school  when  names  were  called ; 
and  lo !  he,  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had  answered  ta 
his  name  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  The  Master.* 

The  principal  defect  alleged  against  Thackeray  is  that  he  is- 
a  mannerist.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same  charge 
could  be  laid  against  every  writer  in  the  roll  of  literature  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  imperial  intellects  of  the  universe,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  charge  is  of  little  moment.  All 
men,  save  the  Homers,  Shakspearcs,  and  Goethes  of  the. 
world,  are  mannerists.  There  is  not  a  writer  of  eminence 
living  at  the  present  day  who  is  not  a  mannerist.  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  and  Carlyle  are  all  mannerists.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  quarrel  with  that  which  sets  the  stamp  of  individuality 
and  originality  on  the  literary  productions  of  the  intellect. 

To  assign  Thackeray's  ultimate  position  in  literature  is  a 
difficult  task,  for  nothing  is  less  certain  than  the  permanence 
of  literary  attractiveness  and  fame ;  but  we  think  that  his 
works  will  be  read  and  as  keenly  enjoyed  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century  as  they  are  now.  Fielding  has  survived  longer 
than  that  period,  and  weightier  reasons  for  immortality  than 
could  be  advanced  in  his  case  might  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  Thackeray.  If  his  works  ceased  to  be  read  as  picture* 
of  society  and  delineations  of  character,  they  would  still 
retain  no  inglorious  place  in  English  literature  from  the 
singular  purity  and  beauty  of  their  style.  It  is  stvle  even 
more  than  matter  which  embalms  a  literary  reputation.  Ta 
the  faithfulness  with  which  he  spake  the  English  tongue 
we  believe  future  generations  will  testify.  Whatsoever  was 
good,  honest,  and  true  found  in  him  a  defender ;  whatsoever 
was  base,  unmanly,  or  false  shrank  abashed  in  his  presence. 
A  man  with  less  pretence,  less  assumption,  less  sham  never 
existed :  he  revolted  from  appearing  that  which  he  was  not. 
His  works  were  the  reflex  of  the  man,  and  like  a  shaft  of 
light,  which,  while  it  pierces  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  dis- 
simulation and  vice,  smiles  benignantly  upon  those  aspirations 
and  feelings  which  are  the  noblest  glory  of  humanity. 
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Art.  *V. —  The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen^ 
tury.  By  James  Anthony  Fboude,  M.A.  In  two 
volumes.     Val.  I.     London:  1872. 

T^OE  time  is  evidently  approaching  for  an  honest  and  impartial 
consideration  of  the  relations  that  have  existed  between 
England  and  Ireland  for  the  long  period  of  seven  centuries. 
Party  rancour  and  religious  animosity  have  hitherto  contrived 
to  throw  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  task 
by  falsifying  the  records  of  history  ;  but  the  free  access  to  our 
national  archives  now  so  wisely  provided  by  the  liberality  of 
Government,  together  with  the  more  tolerant  'spirit  of  the 
times,  makes  the  work  of  successful  misrepresentation  almost 
impossible.  There  is  nothing  so  painfully  discouraging  to  the 
ingenuous  student  of  Irish  history  as  the  one-sided  vehemence 
with  which  the  war  of  opinion,  succeeding  the  war  of  conquest, 
has  been  carried  into  its  chequered  annals,  rendering  im- 
partiality almost  hopeless  in  the  attempt  of  each  party  to 
enhance  the  guilt  of  its  adversary,  and  to  withhold  the  evidence 
of  its  own.  How  frequently  atrocities,  that  might  appear  too 
monstrous  in  themselves  to  be  either  disguised  or  exaggerated, 
have  been  most  dishonestly  suppressed  or  wilfully  misrepre- 
sented !  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  past  seems  to  have  been 
always  written  on  the  principle  of  furnishing  an  incitement  to 
fresh  excesses  instead  of  a  warning  against  them.  Happily, 
however,  we  have  now  reached  a  period  of  greater  justice  and 
humanity.  England  has  not  been  afraid  to  make  the  most 
ample  atonement  in  her  power  for  past  transgressions,  and 
to  repair  the  injuries  inflicted  by  a  long  course  of  misgovem- 
ment.  She  has  shown  every  indication  of  a  desire  to  conciliate 
Ireland ;  she  has  been  destroying,  necessarily  piecemeal,  her 
ancient  policy  of  coercion,  and  not  a  fragment  of  that  penal 
code  that  once  crushed  millions  now  exists  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  past  calamities.  In  her  desire  to  bury  in 
forgetfulness  the  exasperations  of  the  past,  she  has  even 
abstained  from  pleading  the  provocations  by  which  her  ancient 
severities  might  have  been  palliated,  for  it  Avould  have  been 
easy  to  show  that  if  Ireland  has  been  the  victim  of  English 
oppression,  she  has  been  far  from  a  guiltless  victim.  This 
disposition  on  our  part  has  been  followed  with  almost  un- 
deviating  consistency  for  more  than  a  generation,  in  the  hope 
that  if  we  could  not  reap  an  unbounded  harvest  of  gratitude 
and  confidence,  we  might  at  least  obtain  from  the  generosity  of 
temper  so  often  ascribed  to  Irishmen  a  frank  and  honest 
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recogBitioii  of  our  desire  to  do  jugtice  by  the  policy  which  now 
aims  at  equality  of  races  and  toleration  of  creeds. 

The  recent  history  of  Ireland  would  seem,  however^  to  show 
Aat  it  is  almost  too  late  for  any  repentance  or  reform  on  our 
part  to  win  back  her  people  ;  for^  however  purely  wanton  may 
be  the  wickedness  of  nursing  an  enmity  for  which  there  is  no 
longer  a  plausible  excuse,  we  are  confronted  at  the  present 
moment  with  the  singular  spectacle  of  almost  a  whole  nation 
inyenting  new  pretexts  for  keeping  up  the  old  hostility,  trying 
to  convince  themselves  that  those  who  wronged  them  ages  ago 
wrong  them  still,  and  demanding  as  the  price  of  their  allegiance 
or  tranquillity  concessions  which  are  simply  impossible,  and 
which  would  only  exasperate  the  evils  under  which  they  have 
buffered.  We  can  make  every  allowance  for  the  traces  that 
centuries  of  misgovemment  are  apt  to  leave  in  the  character 
of  its  victims  as  well  as  its  authors,  but  we  could  hardly  have 
oxpected  that  the  animosities  which  once  desolated  an  unhappy 
country  -should  have  struck  such  deep  root  in  the  soil  long 
afi;er  their  seed  had  ceased  to  be  scattered  over  its  surface, 
and  after  years  of  the  most  patient  and  painful  effort  for 
their  eradication.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  animosities  in 
question  are  purely  unreasoning  and  undefined,  and  impossible 
to  be  reached,  because  they  have  no  seat  towards  which  our 
attacks  can  be  directed,  for  England  is  simply  regarded,  without 
respect  to  any  specific  grievance,  as  an  enemy  with  whom 
Ireland  neither  desires  nor  expects  reconciliation. 

It  is  not  singular,  therefore,  that  symptoms  of  a  reaction 
should  begin  to  appear  in  English  society,  t^at  many  English- 
men should  turn  away  from  Irish  questions  with  angry  weari- 
Bess  or  contemptuous  loathing,  and  that  powerful  and  eloquent 
writers  among  us  should  begin  to  discus^  the  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland  in  an  entirely  new  spirit  bitterly  mortify- 
ing to  Celtic  pride.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Irish  people  may 
hereafter  expect  to  be  criticised  with  far  less  consideration  for 
their  feelings  than  formerly,  and  their  besetting  sins  handled 
with  a  freedom  and  severity  to  which  they  have  never  been 
accustomed ;  but  they  will  only  have  themselves  to  blame  if 
English  writers  of .  eminence  should  bring  into  prominence 
Climes  and  follies  which  many  among  us  would  have  been  in- 
dined  to  bury  in  oblivion.  It  cannot  be  flattering  to  be 
reminded  of  their  incurable  divisions,  their  desolating  feuds, 
their  aimless  turbulence,  and  their  essential  incapacity  all 
through  their  history  to  make  themselves  an  independent 
luition.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  another  question  how  far  the 
efforts  of  such  writers  may  be  at  all  beneficial^  though  we 
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should  rejoice  in  their  ability  to  break  down  the  ascendency 
which  mischievous  delusions  have  established  over  the  minds  of 
a  susceptible  people.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  calculate  the 
extent  or  duration  of  the  various  misleading  influences  con- 
stantly at  work  in  Celtic  society. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Froude  upon  the  relations  of  England 
with  Ireland  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  eloquent  book 
that  has  ever  appeared  on  any  portion  of  Irish  history.     It 
is  not  easy  to  put  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  Celtic  chronicle^ 
or  to  impart  interest  to  the  prosaic  weariness  of  the  long  story 
of  our  connexion  with  Ireland.      But  Mr.  Froude  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  book  which^  bearing  in  every  page  the 
stamp  of  careful  research^  and  attesting  the  literary  skill  and 
intellectual  brilliancy  of  its  author,  must  command  universal 
attention.     There  is  something  extremely  fascinating  in  the 
art  with  which  he  has  presented  the  connected  story  of  our 
relations   with  the   sister-island,  while   he  paints   with   such 
vigour  of  touch  and  truth  of  colouring  the  chivalry,  gaiety^ 
and  fierceness  which  mark  the  Celtic  character,  lighting  up 
in  picturesque   and  vivid  gleams  the  v6ry  image  of  ancient 
times.     The  touches  that  give  such  a  reality  never  for  a 
moment  obscure  the  clearness  of  the  record.     The  style  of 
the  work,  which  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  portions  of  his 
'  History  of  England,'  is  as  much  an  element  of  his  success  as 
his  thought.     Readers  are  apt  to  be  borne  along  unthinkingly 
by  the  powerful  flow  of  a  narrative,  in  which  the  language 
rises  and  falls,  seemingly  without  efibrt,  as  if  in  necessary 
harmony   with  the  changing  theme.      We  cannot  speak  so 
decidedly  for  the  judicial  impartiality  of  the  book.     Indeed, 
we  hardly  expect  to  find  in  Mr.  Froude  the  impartiality  of  Mr. 
Hallam,  who  abuses  all  parties  with  equal  severity,  or   the 
impartiality  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  abuses  nobody,  for 
our  latest  English  historian  too  often  leaves  the  position  of 
an  umpire  to  become  a  disputant,  and  allows  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  passions  of  the  ages  he  so  vividly  depicts. 
Yet  we  are  free  to  confess  that  thou^  at  times  his  work  dis- 
plays some  stronger  trace  of  the  advocate  than  the  historian, 
it  owes  its  existence  to  a  sound  and  lofty  patriotism,  and  to  an 
honest  and  genuine  regard  for  the  Irish  themselves. 

The  dominant  principle  that  Mr.  Froude  carries  into  the 
consideration  of  our  relations  with  Ireland  for  the  last  seven 
centuries,  is  what  is  known  as  the  Imperial  idea — that  is,  that 
a  strong,  bold,  courageous  race  has  a  sort  of  natural  right  to 
invade  the  territory  of  weak,  semi-civilised,  distracted  races, 
and  undertake  the  task  of  governing  them  in  the  best  way 
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possible,  without  any  consideration  for  their  rights  or  feeling?. 
The  conception  is  akin  to  the  passion  of  the  hour  for  men  of 
blood  and  iron.  We  are  taught  that  vigour  and  fortitude 
are  to  compensate  always  and  in  all  circumstances  for  rapacity 
and  faithlessness  ;  that  force  of  character  must  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins  ;  that  the  feeble  are  as  bad  as  the  false  ;  and  our 
admiration  is  claimed  for  the  deeds  of  an  Attila  or  a  Tamerlane 
rather  than  for  those  of  a  Wilberforce  or  a  Howard.  This 
is  the  familiar  philosophy  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  glorifies  force 
and  justifies  all  its  crimes.  Mr.  Froude  is  evidently  one 
of  his  most  ardent  disciples,  though  we  should  be  sorry  to  trace 
in  his  writings  the  deterioration  of  tone  and  sentiment  so  pain- 
fully obvious  in  the  later  writings  of  his  master ;  the  savage 
intolerance  that  has  displaced  the  grim  and  not  unkindly 
humoi|r,  and  the  cheerless  uniformity  of  harshness  and  con- 
tempt that  has  established  itself  in  the  place  of  the  old 
sympathies  that  relieved  his  sternest  moods  of  indigna- 
tion. We  are  hardly  misrepresenting  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Froude,  for  it  is  not 
many  years  since  the  former  likened  Ireland  to  a  rat  and 
England  to  an  elephant  whose  business  ^  it  was  to  squelch  the 
*  rat  on  occasion.'  In  his  life  of  Frederic  Wilhelm  he  tells  us 
that  just  as  when  a  man  has  filled  the  measure  of  his  crimes, 
we  ^  hang  him  and  finish  him  to  general  satisfaction,'  so  a 
nation  like  Poland,  fallen  into  the  depths  of  decay,  must  be 
disposed  of  by  some  similar  process.  The  misfortune  is,  how- 
ever, that  though  you  can  finish  a  man  on  the  gallows,  it  is 
impossible  to  finish  a  nation  in  the  same  way.  Wc  shall  pre- 
sently trace  the  fruits  of  this  teaching  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Froude.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  historic  guidance  of  either, 
we  must  submit  to  have  evil  turned  into  good  at  the  bidding  of 
genius,  and  the  verdicts  of  history  wantonly  reversed,  while 
the  faculty  of  discerning  the  true  irom  the  false  will  be  every- 
where sensibly  weakened.  The  doctrine  of  force  is  profoundly 
immoral,  and  opposed  to  every  principle  of  English  freedom, 
and  to  every  generous  impulse  of  sympathy  with  the  oppressed. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  great  leading  principle 
which  Mr.  Fronde  attempts  to  establish  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  his  work.  He  strikes  the  keynote  almost  in  his  first  sen- 
tence, contending  that,  in  the  case  of  nations  as  of  individuals, 
there  \&  no  abstract  or  indefeasible  right  to  freedom  or  in- 
dependence : — 

*  A  natural  right  to  liberty,  irrespective  of  the  ability  to  defend  it, 
exists  in  nations  as  much  and  no  more  than  it  exists  in  individuals. 
Had  Nature  meant  ua  to  live  uncontrolled  by  any  will  but  our  own, 
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we  should  have  been  so  constructed  that  the  pleasures  of  one  would  not 
interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  another,  or  that  each  of  us  would  dis- 
charge by  instinct  those  duties  which  the  welfare  of  the  community 
requires  from  all.  In  a  world  in  which  we  are  made  to  depend  so 
largely  for  our  well-being  on  the  conduct  of  our  neighbours,  and  yet 
are  created  infinitely  unequal  in  ability  and  worthiness  of  character, 
the  superior  part  has  a  natural  right  to  govern ;  the  inferior  has  a 
natffral  right  to  be  governed ;  and  a  rude  but  adequate  test  of  superi- 
ority and  inferiority  is  provided  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  difierent 
orders  of  human  beings.*     (Pp.  1,  2.) 

We    admit   that   individual  right   and  national   right   are 
similarly  conditioned  in  point  of  limitation.     But,  then^  the 
right  of  each  individual  is  limited  by  the  corresponding  right 
of  every  other  individual,  to  whom  he  stands  in  any  degree  of 
social  relationship.     Therefore,  no  individual  can  exercise  his 
own  rights  so  as  to  trench  upon,  or  injuriously  affect,  the  rights 
of  others.     The  solitary  inhabitant  of  a  wilderness  may  act  as 
he  pleases  without  any  other  restraint  than  that  imposed  by 
his  own  absolute  will ;   but  the  moment  he  comes  into   the 
neighbourhood  of  other  inhabitants  of  the  same  territory,  each 
of  whose  rights  is  naturally  as  absolute  as  his  own,  the  law 
of  reciprocity  is   at  once  developed,   namely,   that  no   indi- 
vidual  can  have  a  right   to   damage   or  restrict   any   other 
individual's  right,  and  a  similar  rule  must  exist  in  respect  to 
any  number  of  associated  individuals  relatively  to  each  other. 
If  this  principle  be  incontestable   in   relation  to   individual 
rights,  then  it  follows  that  the  rights  of  neighbouring  nations 
mutually   control  and    limit    each  other  to  the   destruction 
of  our  author's  theory.     Mr.  Froude  asserts  that  *  the  superior 
'  part  has  a  natural  right  to  govern,'  on  the  ground  of  men 
being  ^  created  infinitely  unequal  in  ability  and  worthiness  of 
'  character.'     But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  *  infinite '   in- 
equality?    Has   every  man  who  deems  himself  superior  in 
mental  attainments  or  in  moral  character  to  his  neighbour  a 
right  to  subjugate  him  to  his  power  or  caprice  ?    If  no  single 
individual  either  has,  or  can  possibly  have,  any  such  right, 
then  no  number  of  individuals  calling  themselves  a  nation  can 
possibly  possess  it  in  virtue  of  their  mere  aggregation  unless  a 
collection  of  cyphers  can  form  a  whole  number  from  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  grouped  together  in  a  row.     Mr.  Froude 
asks.  What  constitutes  a  nation  ?  and  then  proceeds  to  observe 
that  'the  right  of  a  people  to  self-government  consists  and 
^  can  consist  in  nothing  but  their  power  to  defend  themselves.' 
What  is  this  but  to  confound  moral  right  with  physical  self- 
defence,  and  to  represent  them  as  one  and  the  same  thing 
differing  only  in  name?     But  Mr.  Froude  fails  to  see  that. 
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according  to  his  own  doctrine,  which  represents  individual 
and  national  rights  as  identical,  an  individual,  strong  enough 
to  overpower  his  neighbour  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  power 
of  self-government,  acquires  an  ipso  facto  right  of  reducing 
him  to  slavery,  solely  in  virtue  of  the  weak  wretch's  inability 
to  repel  aggression.  Thus  Mr.  Froude  would  justify  every 
system  of  slave-holding  known  to  history.     The  poet  says  : 

*  Where'er  a  wrong  exists  a  right  is  slain/ 

but  in  this  philosophy  there  can  never  be  ^  a  wrong  '  in  human 
society,  so  long  as  overpowering  might  exists  on  the  side 
of  the  oppressor.  The  Middle  A^es  are  sometimes  described 
as  barbarous,  but  still  mediaeval  chivalry  gloried  in  defending 
the  weak  against  the  strongs  and  in  rescuing  the  distressed 
from  the  power  of  tyrants.  But  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Mr.  Froude  canies  us  away  back  to  those  pre-historic  ages 
when  apsTijy  virtus ^  was  only  another  name  for  military  valour, 
and  propounds  for  our  instruction  and  guidance  the  enormous 
dogma  that  *  might  constitutes  right ' — a  tenet  which  he  has 
himself  characterised  as  expressing  the  morality  of  wild  beasts 
and  savages. 

He  imagines,  however,  that  he  is  taking  safer  ground  when 
he  assumes  that '  the  right  to  resist  depends  on  the  power  of 
'  resistance.'  But  he  is  merely  repeating  the  old  ethical  mis- 
take of  confounding  moral  right  with  physical  power.  It 
mav  not  be  wise,  or  prudent,  or  expedient  to  resist  when 
defensive  power  is  insufficient,  but  this  misfortune  can  never 
affect  the  abstract  question  of  right,  which  depends  entirely  on 
the  fact  whether  a  wrong  has  or  has  not  been  committed  by 
the  aggressor.  Morality  of  this  order,  if  generally  accepted, 
would  untie  the  hands  of  all  the  most  ambitious  and  encroach- 
ing Powers  of  the  world.  France  would  have  a  right  to 
absorb  Belgium,  Germany  Holland,  and  Russia  Turkey.  The 
only  check  upon  the  aggrandising  propensities  of  nations 
would  be  the  dread  of  disturbing  the  balance  of  power,  which 
makes  outside  nations  interfere  on  the  first  encroachment  which 
intimates  the  intention  on  the  part  of  a  great  State  to  absorb  or 
reduce  to  dependence  a  weaker  neighbour.  But  Mr.  Froude 
withdraws  all  the  moral  checks  at  present  in  existence. 

There  may  be  a  case,  however,  in  which  a  stronger  Power 
is  justified  by  .the  principle  and  duty  of  self-preservation 
in  absorbing  a  weaker  or  in  reducing  it  to  subjection.  If 
the  territory  of  the  weaker  community  should  be  so  situated 
M  to  form  a  point  iV  appui  for  a  hostile  Power  beyond 
its  frontier,  so  as  to  threaten  the  independence  of  the  stronger 
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Power,  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  weaker  country  refuse 
to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  stronger  to  insure  its 
safety  from  foreign   invasion,  a  state  of  circumstances   may 
arise  which  would  justify  the  annexation  of  the  weaker  country 
as  an  imperative  measure  of  defence.     The  maxim  Necessitas 
non  liahet  legem    would  certainly  justify  compulsory  occupa- 
tion, since  nations,  like  individuals,  are  entitled  to  employ  ex- 
treme measures  for  the  protection  of  their  national  life,  though 
in  other  circumstances  these  measures  might  be  unjustifiable  on 
the  ground  of  general  morality  and  international  justice.     Now 
this  has  been  the  relation  of  Ireland  towards  England  ever 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  rupture  between  the 
English  Crown  and  the  Court  of  Rome  took  place ;  and,  at 
the  present  day  the  possession  of  Ireland  is  indisi>ensable  to 
our  Imperial  existence.     Even  if  we  had  not  annexed  Ireland 
to   the   English  Crown    long  before  the   period  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  events  of  the  sixteenth  centurj',  preparing  the 
way  for    desolating   wai-s    between   the    Catholic    and   Pro* 
testant  Powers,   must  have   compelled   us   to   hold   Ireland. 
Nations    are    slow    to   wait   till    their   enemy   attacks   them 
with   overwhelming   power.      If  Ireland   had   been   allowed 
to  become  French  or   Spanish,  it  would  have  involved    the 
iiGfcrrandisement  of  our  enemies  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
enabled  them  to  impair  our  own  security  or  to  threaten  our 
very  national  existence.      We  keep  Ireland   now  under  the 
same  government  with  England  for  precisely  the  same  reasons 
which   made   the    Northern    States   of   America   coerce   the 
Southern  into  reunion,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  made 
England  in  past  days  seek  a  union  with  Scotland  which  for 
generations  was   the  /;o/w^  cCappui  from   which   the   French 
threatened  an  invasion  hostile  to  our  liberties  and  our  religion. 
This  is  tlie  true  and  incontrovertible  ground  upon  which  the 
retention  of  Ireland  as  an  integral   and  inseparable   portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  thoroughly  justified.    We  have 
no  need  for   the   immoral  and   self-contradictory  theories  to 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  recourse,  as  if  at  the  present  day  the 
<^ommon  sense  of  mankind  could  ever  receive  the  savage  dogma 
that  might   constitutes   right,   and  that   aggression  becomes 
sanctified  in  proportion  to  its  crushing  force. 

Yet  when  Mr.  Froude  leaves  his  ethical  discussions  and 
proceeds  to  describe-  the  actual  course  of  the  relations  that 
■existed  for  centuries  between  the  two  countries,  we  cannot  but 
admire  his  rapid  and  comprehensive  narrative,  and  especially 
his  admirable  portraiture  of  the  Irish  character.  In  his  con- 
trast between  the  conditions  under  which  Scotland  and  Wales 
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became  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  those  which  marked  the 
incorporation  of  Ireland,  he  does  full  justice  to  the  bravery  of 
the  Irish  and  their  splendid  military  services,  not  only  to  Eng- 
land's enemies  abroad  but  to  England  herself.    ^  Yet/  he  says — 

*  In  their  own  country,  in  their  efforts  to  shake  off  English  supre- 
niacjy  their  patriotism  has  evaporated  in  words.  No  advantage  of 
numbers  has  availed  them ;  no  sacred  sense  of  hearth  and  home  has 
stirred  their  nobler  nature.  An  imappeasable  discontent  has  been 
attended  with  the  paralysis  of  manliness :  and,  with  a  few  accidental 
exceptions,  continually  recurring  insurrections  have  only  issued  in  ab- 
aolnte  and  ever  disgraceful  defeat.  Could  Ireland  have  but  fought  as 
Scotland  fought,  she  would  have  been  mistress  of  her  own  destinies. 
In  a  successful  struggle  for  freedom  she  would  have  developed  quali- 
ties which  would  have  made  her  worthy  of  possessing  it.  She  would 
have  been  one  more  independent  country  added  to  the  commonwealth 
of  nations,  and  her  history  would  have  been  another  honourable  and 
inspiriting  chapter  among  the  brighter  records  of  mankind.  She 
might  have  stood  alone ;  she  might  have  united  herself,  had  she  so 
pleased,  with  England,  on  fair  and  equal  conditions,  or  she  might  have 
preferred  alliances  with  the  Continental  Powers.  .  .  .  Again,  could  Ire- 
land, on  discovering  like  the  Welsh  that  she  was  too  weak  or  too  divided 
to  encounter  England  in  the  field,  have  acquiesced,  as  the  Welsh  acqui- 
esced, in  the  alternative  of  submission,  there  was  not  originally  any  ono 
advantage  which  England  possessed  which  she  was  not  willing  and 
eager  to  share  with  her.  If  England  was  to  become  a  great  Power,  the 
annexation  of  Ireland  was  essential  to  her,  if  only  to  prevent  the  pre- 
sence there  of  an  enemy ;  but  she  had  everything  to  lose  by  treating 
ber  as  a  conquered  province,  seizing  her  lands,  and  governing  her  by 
force ;  everything  to  gain  by  conciliating  the  Irish  people,  extending 
to  them  the  protection  of  her  own  laws,  the  privileges  of  her  own  higher 
civiliflation,  and  assimilating  them  on  every  side,  so  far  as  their  tem- 
perament allowed,  to  her  subjects  at  home.  Yet  Ireland  would  neither 
resist  courageously,  nor  would  she  honourably  submit.' 

We  commend  this  telling  passage  to  the  special  attention  of 
those  Irish  Nationalists  who  deem  it  the  height  of  patriotism 
to  keep  Ireland  still  irreconcilable  that  she  may  be  for  ever  a 
thorn  m  the  side  of  England.  The  Netherlands  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain,  Greece  wrung  its  independence  from  Turkey, 
and  Italy  from  Austria,  but  Ireland  failed  utterly  in  all  her 
struggles  for  independence.  According  to  Mr.  Froude,  she 
never  fought  but  one  good  battle  in 'all  her  history,  and  that 
was  on  the  bloody  but  fatal  field  of  Aughrim.  He  may  well 
8»y  that 

A  nation  which  at  once  will  not  defend  its  liberties  in  the  field,  nor 
yet  allow  itself  to  be  governed,  but  struggles  to  preserve  the  indepen- 
<i^ce  which  it  wants  the  spirit  to  uphold  in  arms,  by  insubordination  and 
^Uttrchy  and  secret  crime,  may  bewail  its  wrongs  in  wild  and  weeping 
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eloquence  in  the  ears  of  mankind,  may  at  length,  in  a  time  when  the 
methods  by  which  sterner  ages  repressed  this  kind  of  conduct  are  im- 
permitted,  make  itself  so  intolerable  as  to  be  cast  off  and  bidden  go 
upon  its  own  bad  way ;  but  it  will  not  go  for  its  own  benefit/ 

We  think  that  Mr.  Froude  has  given  a  very  fair  and  candid 
statement  of  all  the  various  difficulties,  so  curiously  complex  in 
their  character,  that  so  long  opposed  the  establishment  of  Eng-. 
lish  civilisation  in  Ireland,  while  he  has  not  failed  to  expose  the 
harshness  and  cruelty  often  exercised  by  the  conquerors.  HiB 
picture  of  Irish  society  during  the  only  period  when  the  country- 
was  in  full  and  ample  possession  of  all  the  privileges  of  Home 
Kule,  namely,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
really  appalling.  It  was  the  time  when  *  the  free  right  of  every 
'one  to  make  war  upon  his  neighbour  at  pleasure  was  the 
'  Magna  Charta  of  Irish  liberty ; '  when  '  strife  and  bloodshed 

*  were  the  sole  business  of  life ;  and  those  of  them  took  highest 

*  rank,  and  rose  most  to  favour  in  song  and  legend,  who  had 

*  slaughtered  most  enemies,  and  burnt  and  harried  the  largest 

*  number  of  homesteads.'  Mr.  Froude  has  explained  the  failure 
of  all  the  early  schemes  of  English  colonisation  by  the  great 
assimilating  power  which  belongs  to  the  Irish  race,  for  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  settlers  was  rapidly  absorbed  into  Celtic 
families.  He  is  equally  just  and  sagacious  in  ascribing  general 
failure  to  the  vacillating  policy  of  England. 

'  England  tries  coercion  till  impatience  with  the  cost  and  a  sense  of 
the  discredit  produce  a  hope  that  coercion  is  no  longer  needed  or  a 
belief  that  it  has  been  a  mistake  from  the  beginning.  Conciliation 
follows,  and  compromise,  and  concession  and  apology.  The  strain  is 
taken  off,  the  anarchy  revives,  and  again,  with  a  monotonous  iiniformitj^ 
there  is  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  sword.' 

Thus,  age  after  age,  Ireland  suffered  at  once  from  her  com- 
parative weakness' and  from  her  long  separation  from  England^ 
till  in  modern  times  a  more  wise  and  liberal  policy  determined 
that  the  weaker  country  should  be  no  longer  degraded  or  the 
stronger  unjust. 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  the  Reformation  when, 
unhappily  for  their  respective  interests,  the  two  countries  took 
different  ways,  the  Irish,  by  immediate  instinct,  throwing 
themselves  on  the  Koman  side,  though,  as  Mr.  Froude  informs 
them,  *  their  tendency  in  all  England's  quarrels  to  take  the 
*  opposite  side  might  have  reminded  them  that  it  was  England 
*wluch first  riveted  the  Roman  yoke  upon  their  neck.'*     We 

*  It  is  apropos  to  the  present  subject  to  mention  that  Father  Burl^e, 
a  Dominican  friar,  took  Mr.  Froude  lately  to  task  in  New  York  for 
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are  now  walking  on  ashes  that  ill  conceal  the  fires  below. 
The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  the  *  beginning  of  modern 
'  Iri«h  history.'  The  question  is  presented  for  consideration  at 
this  pointy  whether  liberal-minded  Englishmen  are  wrong  in 
the  opinion  they  have  expressed  for  more  than  a  generation 
that  religion  became  in  Ireland  henceforward  a  political  watch- 
word, in  whose  name  a  government,  which  degraded  while  it 
trampled  on  human  nature,  perpetrated  every  outrage  on 
ancient  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  Mr.  Froude 
holds  very  decided  opinions  upon  this  whole  subject.  What- 
ever view  we  may  form  of  Elizabeth's  policy  towards  Ire- 
land, we  must  acknowledge  the  general  fidelity  of  the  fearful 
picture  our  author  has  dra^vn  of  the  long-continued  severities 
by  which  that  policy  was  carried  out.*^   Mr.  Froude  holds  that 

stating  that  Poj)e  Adrian  had  anthoriaed  Henry  II.  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Ireland.  He  declared  the  story  in  his  opinion  to  be 
'from  Ijeginning  to  end  a  thumping  English  lie.'  Mr.  Froude  replied, 
'If  the  Btory  is  a  thumping  English  lie,  it  must  be  a  Norman  lie,  and 
'that  isa  isad  thing  for  a  Burke  to  nay,  because  there  is  no  purer  Nor- 
'  man  blood  anywhere  than  that  of  the  Burkes  of  Ireland.'  What  can  we 
think,  however,  of  the  character  or  modesty  of  the  monk  who  can 
deny  the  genuineness  of  a  Bull  which  has  been  recognised  again  and 
again  by  the  popes  themselves?  Pope  John  XXII.,  in  1319,  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  tlie  King  of  England  to  remind  him  of  the  terms  on 
which  his  predecessor  had  obtained  possession  of  Ireland.  The  Bull 
is  published  by  Baronius  from  a  copy  in  the  Vatican  library.  No 
Roman  Catholic  writer  of  any  credit  now  denies  its  genuineness. 
Lynch,  tlie  author  of  *  Giraldus  Cambrensia,'  who  wrote  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  the  first  to  deny  it ;  but  his  recent  editor,  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Kelly,  a  Maynooth  Professor,  admits  that  he  was  wrong.  Its 
genuineness  is  also  admitted  by  Lanigan,  Malone,  and  many  other 
Catholic  writers. 

*  Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  writers  in  Irish  newspapers  to 

convict  Mr.  Froude  of  grossly  misrepresenting  historical  facts  relating 

to  several  periods  of  Irish  history.     We  have  examined  most  of  the 

communicatioDS  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject,  and  we  can  honestly 

affirm  that  the  charges,  urged  with  such  a  reckless  disregard  for  all  the 

decencies  of  literary  life,  are  in  the  main  utterly  groundless.  Mr.  Froude 

has  made  a  few  slips,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  general  spirit  of  the 

book.     Even  Father  Biuke,  his  American  antagonist,  has  the  honesty 

to  say :  '  He  is  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  our  time,  and  I  will  add 

'  that  he  has  brought  to  the  study  of  Ireland  a  singular  fearlessness  and 

'atme  Anglo-Saxon  candour.'     It  is  utterly  unworthy  of  Mr.  John 

P.  Prendergast  to  assail  with  such  vehement  abuse  a  gentleman  who 

speaks  of  himself  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  while  he  commends 

'  the  impartiality  and   candour '  of  his  work  on  '  The  Cromwellian 

'  Settlement  of  Ireland  ' — a  work,  of  which,  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Froude 
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the  Catholics^  by  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  made  them- 
selves liable  to  disabilities,  for  so  long  as  the  Pope  claimed  a 
right  to  absolve  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  thej  on  their 
part  refused  to  repudiate  his  pretensions,  the  Queen  of  England 
was  entitled  to  regard  them  as  no  longer  her  loyal  subjects. 
The  problem  presented  to  her  was  no  doubt  of  a  complicated 
character.  To  have  left  religion  alone  would  have  been  equi- 
valent to  a  declaration  that  there  should  be  no  Protestants  in 
Ireland  at  all ;  it  would  have  furnished  an  argument  for  indul- 
gence to  her  Catholic  subjects  at  home ;  while  the  Irish,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  would  have  been  in  league  with  all  her 
enemies  at  home  and  abroad.  The  doctrine  that  no  Catholic 
could  without  sin  submit  to  a  heretic  sovereign,  Mr.  Froude 
tells  us,  was  the  root  and  foundation  of  all  Ireland's  woes,  and 
made  toleration  impossible.  The  lines  of  the  two  creeds  were 
identical  with  the  lines  of  loyalty  and  disloyalty.  *  Therefore,* 
to  use  Mr.  Fronde's  words,  when  he  is  afterwards  referring  to 
the  Penal  Laws — 

'  The  utmost  stretch  of  toleration  cannot  reach  to  the  endurance  of  a 
belief  which  makes  rebellion  a  duty,  and  teaches  temporal  obedience  to 
some  other  sovereign  as  an  article  of  faith.  No  government  need  keep 
terms  with  such  a  creed  when  there  is  power  to  abolish  it.  To  call  the 
repression  of  opinions  which  had  issued  so  many  times  in  blood  and 
revolt,  by  the  name  of  religious  persecution,  is  mere  abuse  of  words ; 
while,  at  that  time,  the  best  minds  in  England  really  believed  that, 
besides  its  treasonable  aspects,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  intel- 
lectually degrading  and  spiritually  poisonous/ 

We  have  thus  given,  almost  in  his  own  words,  a  tolerably 
full  and  accurate  summary  of  Mr.  Fronde's  ideas  generally 
approving  of  England's  rdigious  policy  towards  Ireland,  and 
the  question  is  now  fairly  submitted  for  consideration^  whether 
they  can  plead  any  historical  or  moral  justification,  and  whether 
they  are  likely  to  find  acceptance  in  the  free  and  tolerant 
atmosphere  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  question  is  not 
whether  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  any  other  English  sovereign,  vras 

lias  the  candour  to  say, '  that  it  left  in  his  mind  an  impression  precisely 
'  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Prendergast  himself.'  Mr.  Prendergast  has  not 
convicted  Mr.  Froude  of  historical  misrepresentation  on  a  single  essen- 
tial point.  Mr.  Froude  takes  considerable  pains  to  tell  the  true  story 
of  toe  proposal  made  by  the  Irish  Government  in  the  last  centuiy  to 
inflict  a  shameless  mutilation  upon  the  imr^;btered  priests,  with  the 
view  of  brushing  aside  the  mistakes  and  exaggerations  of  Plowden. 
Actually  Mr.  Prendergast  devotes  more  than  a  column  of  a  Dublin 
newspaper  to  show,  not  how  Mr.  Froude  misrepresented  the  stoxy,  but 
how  he  might  have  misrepresented  it ! 
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justified  in  crushing  rebellion^  or  in  punishing  murderers  or 
traitors.  There  had  been  no  less  than  three  descents  of  the 
Spaniards  upon  Ireland  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  she  was 
not  only  perfectly  justified  in  keeping  *  the  back-door  of  her 

*  kingdom ' — as  Ireland  was  then  called— shut  in  the  face  of  her 
enemies,  but  in  quelling  the  constantly  recurring  revolts  of  her 
subjects  with  all  needful  severity.  She  was  also  fully  justified 
in  putting  traitors  and  conspirators  like  Ballard  or  Babington 
to  death  in  England,  whether  they  had  committed  crimes  or 
had  only  conspired  to  commit  them.  There  was  nothing  of 
religious  persecution  in  any  of  these  acts,  even  though  they 
might  be  proved  to  have  had  their  origin  in  religion.  The 
question  is  simply,  was  Queen  Elizabeth  justified  in  forcing 
Protestantism  on  the  Irish  people,  and  in  proscribing  their 
ancient  religion  by  edicts  of  law  ?  If  so,  we  cannot  see  how 
Mr.  Froude  should  condemn  Philip  II.  of  Spain  for  trying  to 
crush  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries,  or  the  Inquisition 
for  plying  its  dreadful  severities  in  the  interests  of  Bomanism 
in  all  Catholic  lands.  We  all  execrate  the  tyranny  of  Spain, 
that  would  have  crushed  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  love  of 
truth,  but  we  are  equally  bound  to  condemn  the  religious  per- 
secutions of  Elizabeth.  What  was  wrong  in  Spain  cannot  be 
light  in  England.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  all  that 
Mr.  Froude  has  advanced  to  show  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church;  and  it  is  quite  justifiable  and  proper 
on  his  part  to  remind  Catholic  writers  who  declaim  against 
Elizabeth's  severities  and  the  iniquity  of  the  penal  laws  that 

*  in  Catholic  countries  the  laws  against  Protestants  were  more 
'severe  than  any  code  which  either  England  or  any  other 
'Protestant  country  has  enforced  against  Catholics,'  though, 
aa  he  reminds  them,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  *  Catholic  writers 

*  express  neither  regret  nor  astonishment  at  such  persecutions, 

*  but  reserve  their  outcries  for  occasions  when  they  are  them- 

*  selves  the  victims  of  their  own  principles.'  We  are  prepared 
further  to  avow  that  the  severities  of  our  forefathers  ever  since 
the  Reformation  might  be  fairly  traced  to  the  memory  of 
Mary's  persecutions,  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  the  Irish 
massacre  of  1641,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, and  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  specially  obnoxious  in 
all  Protestant  countries  because  they  were  regarded  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  vast  confederacy  leagued  together  for  the  desolation 
of  the  whole  Protestant  world.  Mr.  Froude  might  perhaps  say 
that  no  aesthetic  spirit  of  freedom,  such  as  exists  in  modern 
society,  could  have  maintained  its  ground  against  the  dark 
perjuries  and  violence  of  the  reactionary  interest.     We  beg  to 
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express  our  dissent  from  this  theory,  and  to  maintain,  on  every 
ground  of  justice  and  expediency,  our  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
toleration.  The  Catholics  have  been  intolerant  and  persecute 
ing ;  but  are  we  not  to  be  better  than  they  ?  Are  we  to  follow 
their  example  in  denying  or  palliating  massacres  and  proscrip- 
tions ?  Of  course,  the  principle  that  men  are  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  sentiments  of  their  own  time  has  much  to  say 
in  its  favour.  But  there  is  a  danger  that  it  may  be  carried  too 
far.  We  know  how  circumstances  produce  an  almost  bound- 
less effect  upon  opinion,  but  there  is  something  permanent 
in  morality  that  circumstances  cannot  affect.  Now  it  is  not 
profitable  or  safe  that  the  power  of  circumstances  should  be 
strengthened  and  the  abiding  element  in  morality  should  be  de- 
preciated or  overlooked,  so  that  the  historian  should  suffer  right 
and  wrong  to  melt  into  each  other,  as  if  no  real  distinction 
could  be  maintained.  No  amount  of  statesmanship  on  the  part 
of  English  sovereigns,  or  of  courage  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
English  generals,  should  be  allowed  to  win  forgiveness  for  cruel 
oppression,  for  either  contempt  for  the  rights  or  for  utter  cal- 
lousness for  the  sufferings  of  others.  Natural  as  it  might  be  for 
a  Protestant  Government  to  hate  that  religion  that  threatened 
destruction  to  the  liberties  of  Protestant  kingdoms,  the  suffer- 
ings of  Ireland  during  Elizabeth's  reign  are  not  to  be  excused 
or  justified  on  any  principles  of  justice  or  necessity. 

Mr.  Froude  does  not  deny  that  Elizabeth  proscribed  the 
mass,  though  he  says  that  in  no  Catholic  country  in  the  world 
had  so  much  toleration  been  shown  to  Protestants  as  had  been 
shown  to  Catholics  in  Ireland.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  *  Elizabeth  never  attempted  to  enforce 

*  it  beyond  the  Pale ;  and  within  the  Pale,  by  ihe  Catholics' 

*  confession,  it  slept  after  the  few  first  years.'  Now,  according 
to  Mr.  Froude's  principles,  she  ought  to  have  killed  everv 
Irishman  in  the  country  who  did  not  turn  Protestant ;  and  if 
she  had  succeeded,  he  would  have  pointed  to  her  success  as 
amply  justifying  the  strong  proceeding.  But,  according  to  his 
own  account,  the  laws  against  the  native  religion  were  in  prac- 
tical abeyance  ;  priests  and  friars  inundated  the  country,  the 
mass  was  everywhere  celebrated,  and  yet  the  English  power 
was  not  overthrown.  The  question  then  arises.  If  the  laws 
in  question  had  never  been  passed  at  all,  would  the  result  have 
been  at  all  different  ?  Could  Elizabeth  not  have  held  Ireland 
without  proscribing  and  persecuting  its  religion  ?  Mr.  Froude 
thinks  that  Elizabeth  was  justified  in  punishing  those  who  held 
that  rebellion  was  a  duty  commanded  by  the  Pope ;  but  it  was 
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pkinly  persecution  to  punish  them  for  a  theory ;  for^  what  is  it 
out  to  punish  people  because  we  infer  from  the  nature  of  some 
doctrine  which  they  hold,  or  from  the  conduct  of  other  persons 
who  hold  similar  doctrines,  that  they  will  commit  a  crime  ?  If 
the  crime  be  actually  committed,  let  it  be  punished ;  but  to 
punish  for  a  theory  that  may  lead  to  crime  is  religious  perse- 
cution, else  no  such  thing  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  the 
world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
persecution  ever  succeeds.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  penal  laws, 
Mr.  Froude  says,  ^  the  Act  succeeded  in  England,  and  has 

*  therefore  been  little  heard  of; '  but  *  its  companion  Act  failed 

*  in  Ireland,  and  has  therefore  been  held  up  as  an  example  of 
'the  folly  and  ineffectuality  of  religious  persecution.'  Much, 
perhaps,  might  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  Roman  Catholics 
often  say  that  to  do  its  work  persecution  must  be  thorough. 
They  usually  point  to  France  as  the  most  complete  example  of 
successful,  because  thorough,  persecution ;  for  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
did  undoubtedly  turn  back  France  from  following  the  example 
of  Germany  and  England,  and  extinguished  the  power  of  the 
Protestant  party  in  France.  It  may  be  also  said  that  per- 
secution succeeded  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  Mr.  Froude 
refers  to  England  and  Scotland  as  further  instances  in  point. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  repressive  laws 
in  all  these  countries  were  backed  by  the  isympathy  of  masses 
of  the  people.  There  was  marvellously  little  persecution 
in  Great  Britain  at  all  for  the  repression  of  Romanism,  for 
other  influences,  such  as  the  power  of  nascent  Puritanism,  with 
all  its  spiritual  appliances,  were  at  work  to  decide  its  Pro- 
testant character,  and  the  national  spirit  did  more  to  crush  the 
Catholics  and  establish  the  Church  of  England  than  any  pecu- 
liar view  of  theological  tenets.  But  in  Ireland  there  was  no 
native  movement  in  the  bosom  of  Romanism,  and  no  Puritanic 
fire  in  the  heart  of  the  imported  Anglicanism  to  supix)rt  the 
action  of  the  Government. 

Happily,  the  world  is  now  too  wse,  after  the  long  darkness 
of  human  errors,  to  return  to  the  old  principles  of  proscription 
and  intolerance.  The  liberal  policy  of  England,  by  pfermitting 
sects  to  divide  and  multiply  at  pleasure,  is  the  only  secret  to 
disarm  bigotry  and  break  the  power  of  fanaticism,  without 
^veakening  the  influence  of  religion.  We  could  not  now  think 
of  persecuting  Catholics,  even  though  the  authorities  of  their 
Church  have  never  recanted   the   principles  of  intolerance. 
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Even  English  Catholics  have  not  been  ashamed  to  avow  them.* 
But  the  Catholic  Church  has  utterly  lost  the  power  to  bring 
heretics  into  danger.  All  the  political  agencies  on  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  depended  are  wrested  frnrn  her  grasp,  and 
she  finds  herself  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  a  mere  spiritual 
influence.      *  A  new  era,'   says  Dr.    Manning,   *  now  opens^ 

*  in  which  the  Church  is  to  be  borne  to  power  by  the  demo- 

*  cracy.'  Ultramontanism  may  certainly  still  work  mischief 
in  Europe,  but  it  will  hardly  ever  again  renew  the  old  annals 
of  bloody  intolerance.  Still,  it  is  a  matter  of  just  surprise 
that,  with  the  knowledge  that  an  appeal  to  force  is  no  longer 
possible,  the  Catholic  Church  should  not  try  to  convince  the 
world  that  she  never  held  the  doctrines  of  intolerance,  and 
proclaim  herself,  what  Montalembert  in  his  moments  of  en- 
thusiasm held  her  to  be,  the  very  citadel  of  toleration  and 
freedom.  The  time  was  when  Catholic  laymen  thought  it 
necessary  to  excuse  the  old  persecutions,  as  Dr.  Lingard  ex- 
cused those  of  Mary,  and  when  liberal  Protestants  were  gene- 
rally disposed  to  believe  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  improved 
more  than  she  chose  to  avow ;  but  Ultramontanism  seems  now 
to  regard  all  such  concessions  as  a  criminal  weakness,  and, 
with  the  Syllabus  as  the  code  of  modern  Papalism,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  intolerance  is  still  regarded  as  a  dormant 
right  which  slumbers  with  the  weakness  and  awakens  with  the 
power  of  Rome.  If  this  be  so,  the  reaction  is  already  seen  in 
the  published  works  of  a  historian  so  distinguished  as  Mr> 
Fronde. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  author  for  his  powerful  and 
graphic  description  of  the  appalling  massacre  of  1641,  which 
was  a  desperate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  native  race  to  root  out 
the  English  name  and  the  Protestant  religion  from  Ireland. 
We  are  doubly  grateful  to  Mr.  Fronde  for  referring  us  to  the 
indisputable  evidence  on  which  the  story  rests — no  less  than 
forty  volumes  of  sworn  depositions  lying  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin — not  to  speak  of  the  contemporary  narratives  of 
credible  and  competent  eye-witnesses ;  for  Catholic  historians 
like  Lingard  ignore  the  massacre  altogether,  as  if  such  a  thing 

*  Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Manning  edited  a  volume  of  Essays,  in  one 
of  which  Mr.  Edward  Luciis  condemns  Count  de  MontalembertV  ideas 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  says :  — *  A  denial  of  modern  notions  re- 

*  specting  freedom  of  conscience,  coercion  on  behalf  of  religion,  and 

*  peculiar  privilege,  as  it  is  called,  are  right  Christian  principles.'  It  is 
hardly  needless  to  remind  our  readers  how  the  *  Paris  Univers '  in 
1851  commended  executions  for  heresy  and  sanguinary  wars  against 
its  professors. 
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had  never  occurred,  and  others,  like  Dr.  Curry,  give  us  for 
history — to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Hallam — '  a  tissue  of  mis- 
'  representation  and  disingenuousness.'  It  is  a  very  unpleasant 
fact  that,  wherever  the  credit  or  interests  of  their  Church  are 
concerned,  there  is  a  most  active  temptation  on  the  part  of 
such  writers  to  unfaithful  statements  and  unfair  conclusions, 
and  where  the  judgment  of  history  cannot  well  be  controverted, 
it  is  quietly  set  aside.  Sometimes,  great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  destroy  the  records  of  such  crimes.  Bishop  Bonner 
bamed  the  evidence  of  the  Commission  that  inquired  into  the 
state  of  the  English  monasteries ;  and  equally  good  care  was 
taken  to  destroy  the  records  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  msBsacre 
in  most  of  the  State-paper  collections  of  Europe,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  explain  away  what  had  once  been  defiantly 
acknowledged  and  defended.  Happily,  our  records  are  intact. 
The  same  ideas  that  prompted  the  massacre  of  1641  may  prompt 
the  lie  that  disowns  it.  But  it  is  altogether  in  vain  to  ignore 
the  evidence  of  an  event  which  was  annually  commemorated 
for  a  century  afterwards  by  the  Irish  Protestants.  Mr.  Froude, 
as  he  begins  his  thrilling  narrative,  may  well  ask,  *  When  will 
'  the  Irish  Clatholics,  when  will  the  Roman  Catholics,  learn  that 

*  wounds  will  never  heal  that  are  skinned  with  lying  ? '     Let 
us  Barry  past  this  frightful  transaction  with  a  single  extract: — 

*  In  a  fortnight,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  places  mentioned  as 
having  escaped,  every  town,  village,  fort,  or  private  house  belonging 
to  a  ProtesUint  in  the  six  counties  and  in  Down  and  Monagban  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  while  the  roads  were  covered  with  bands 
^'f  miserable  fugitives  dragging  themselves  either  towards  Dublin,  or 
Deny,  or  Cai-rickfergus,  pursued  and  harassed  as  they  M^eut  by  bands 
of  wretches,  who  were  hunting  them  like  starved  jackals.  Murder, 
^vhen  the  spirit  of  it  has  gone  abroad,  becomes  a  passion,  and  man 
prows  more  ferocious  than  a  beast  of  prey.  Savage  creatures  of  both 
sexes,  yelping  in  chorus,  and  brandishing  their  skenes;  boys  practising 
their  young  hands  in  stabbing  and  torturing  the  English  children — 
these  were  the  scenes  which  were  witnessed  daily  through  all  parts  of 
leister.  The  fury  extended  even  to  the  iarm-stock,  and  sheep  and  oxen 
H'ere  slaughtered,  not  for  food,  but  in  blindness  of  rage.  The  distinc- 
tion between  Scots  and  English  soon  vanished.  Religion  was  made  the 
new  dividing  line,  and  the  one  crime  was  to  be  a  Protestant.  The 
escorts  proved  in  most  cases  but  gangs  of  assassins.  In  the  wildest  of 
remembered  winters  the  shivering  fugitives  were  goaded  along  the 
highways  stark  naked  and  foodless.  If  some,  happier  than  the  rest, 
found  a  few  rags  to  throw  about  them,  they  were  torn  instantly  away. 
It*  others,  in  natural  modesty,  twisted  straw  ropes  round  their  waists, 
the  straw  was  set  on  fire.  When  the  tired  little  ones  dropped  behind, 
the  escort  lashed  the  parents  forward,  and  the  children  were  left  to  die. 

•  .  .  Some  were  driven  into  rivers  and  drowned,  some  hanged,  some 
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mutilated,  some  ripped  with  knives.  The  priests  told  the  people  that 
"  the  Protestants  were  worse  than  dogs,  tliey  were  devils  and  served 
"  the  devil,  and  the  killing  of  them  was  a  meritorious  act."  .  .  .  Two 
cowboys  boasted  of  having  murdered  thirty  women  and  children,  and  a 
lad  was  heard  swearing  that  his  arm  was  so  tired  killing  that  he  could 
scarce  liil  his  hand  above  his  head.' 

The  numbers  slaughtered  were  at  first  greatly  exaggerated, 
because — as  Mr.  Froude  remarks — *  the  Catholics  in  their  first 
^  triumph  were  as  eager  to  make  the  most  of  their  success  as 

*  the  Protestants  to  magnify  their  calamity.'  The  priests  re- 
turned the  number  killed  in  their  parishes  as  154,000^  but  Sir 
William  Petty  reduces  the  number  to  37,000,  which  is,  perhaps, 
still  too  high  a  figure.  The  blood  spUt  in  this  fearful  massacre 
was  not  washed  out  till  Ireland  had  lost  nearly  six « hundred 
thousand  lives.  When  Mr.  Froude  comes  to  describe  the 
storming  of  Drogheda,  eight  years  after,  he  sees  in  it,  like  his 
master,  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  fearful  spectacle  of  retributive  justice. 
The  slaughter  of  the  garrison  can  never  be  justified,  and  over 
it  no  sophistry  or  hero-idolatry  can  ever  throw  a  veil,  but  we 
can  sympathise  with  the  spirit  of  the  remark  that  *  history,  ever 

*  eloquent  in  favour  of  the  losing  cause — history,  which  has 

*  permitted  the  massacre  of  1641  to  be  forgotten,  or  palliated, 

*  or  denied — has  held  up  the  storming  of  Drogheda  to  eternal 

*  execration.'  The  true  spirit  of  Mr,  Carlyle  speaks  out  in  the 
sentence:  *  Happier  far  would  it  have  been  for  Ireland,  if 

*  forty  years  later  there  had  been  a  second  Cromwell  before 

*  Limerick.'  Here  is  no  *  rose-water  surgery.'  Certain  it  is 
that  the  horrible  events  of  1641  and  the  following  years, 
while  the  forces  of  England  were  employed  in  a  difiTerent 
struggle,  were  regarded  by  the  men  of  that  generation  as  a 
sufficient  justification  of  the  reaction  that  followed  ten  years 
later. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  we  are  obliged  to 
consider  the  causes  that  account  for  our  failure  to  identify 
Ireland  in  interest  and  affection  with  ourselves.  Mr.  Froude 
has  summed  up,  at  the  close  of  his  first  book,  certain  prin- 
ciples which,  if  acted  on  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  would 
in  his  opinion  have  put  an  end  to  the  degradation,  disunion, 
and  discontent  of  the  country.  We  cannot,  however,  ap- 
prove the  policy  that  would  sanction  ^  a  complete  subjugation 

*  of  the  native  faction  untrammelled  by  articles  of  capitulation,' 
or  the  ^  resolute  exclusion  of  a  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  stringent 

*  laws,  stringently  enforced,  against  the  introduction  of  priests 

*  from  abroad ' — for  it  would  have  been  as  unjust  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  of  execution ;  but  we  can  heartily  sup- 
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port  the  opinion  that  if  the  following  measures^  together  with 
Catfaolio  emancipation,  had  been  adopted  and  worked  into  the 
governing  system  of  the  country,  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  would 
long  ago  have  become  a  thing  of  almost  forgotten  history : — 

^Entire  toleration  of  all  Pi'otesUint  communities  and  an  effective 
system  of  national  education ;  sharp  penalties  against  absentees ;  a 
l^islative  union  of  England  and  Ireland ;  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  the  separate  government  and  the  separate  bars ;  and  a 
complete  naturalisation  of  all  classes  of  Irish  as  English  citizens.' 

But,  unhappily  for  her  own  peace,  England  refused  the  union 
which  Ireland  sought,  destroyed  her  manufactures,  ruined  her 
trade  by  the  most  intolerable  restrictions,  incurred  the  odium 
of  the  penal  laws,  and  demoralised  the  people  by  a  system  of 
misgovernmcnt,  which  worked  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike 
into  a  state  of  common  exasperation  and  eventually  of  common 
revolt. 

Mr.  Froude  occupies  a  large  portion  of  this  volume  in 
showing  that  the  responsibility  of  the  failure  of  England  to 
convert  or  conciliate  Ireland  rests  with  Irish  Anglicanism. 
There  has  been  nothing  ever  written  that  sets  the  sins  of  the 
old  Episcopal  Establishment  with  such  terrible  distinctness 
before  our  eyes.  If  we  are  to  credit  our  author,  the  Anglican 
Church  was  not  only  for  ages  a  religious  nullity,  destitute  of 
all  reforming  activity,  but  pursued  a  course  that  made  the 
conversion  of  Irish  Catholics  impossible.  His  hatred  of  one 
Church  is  only  to  be  surpassed  by  his  hatred  of  another ;  and  to 
both  he  is  in  the  main  unjust.  He  makes  too  little  allowance  for 
the  difficulties  of  the  work,  for  he  must  remember  that  Boman- 
ism  was  not  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  an  alien  and  antagonistic 
power,  the  threatening  shadow  of  a  concealed  enemy,  but 
warndy  identified  with  all  the  traditions  of  its  national  history ; 
that  Ireland  had  no  dawning  life  of  literary  culture,  like  tlie 
nations  that  received  the  Reformation ;  that  it  was  no  civilised  or 
orderly  community,  but  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  barbarism; 
and  that  there  was  no  Celtic  Luther  to  come  forth  out  of  the 
bosom  of  Irish  Catholicism  to  meet  the  imported  Protestantism 
of  England.  Yet  it  must  be  fairly  confessed  that  no  wise  or 
liberal  measures  were  ever  taken  to  recommend  the  Keforma- 
tion  to  the  people,  even  though  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
Wasteful  for  a  time,  as  the  religion  of  those  strangers  who 
fought  in  mortal  strife  for  their  inheritances.  Mr.  Froude 
draws  a  curious  picture  of  bishops,  six  years  out  of  their  dio- 
<^e8e8,  and  delegating  their  authority  to  women,  of  clergymen 
holding  nine  cures  without  any  thought  of  pastoral  respon- 
sibility, and  of  other  clergymen  of  immoral  lives ;  and,  some* 
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what  Harcafitically^  remarks  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  that 
these  were  exceptional  cases: — *  Such  exceptions  should  have 

*  ceased  to  be  possible  before  the  prelates  of  the  Church  took 

*  on  themselves  to  punish  others  for  doing  work  which  their 

*  own  officials  could  leave  undone ;  work,  it  may  be  said,  which 

*  it  was  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  could  ever 

*  discharge  effectually.'  While  in  1728  there  were  as  many 
as  3,000  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland — about  the  «ame  number 
as  at  present,  with  a  population  four  times  larger — there  were 
only  600  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  with  incum- 
bencies so  poor  that  eight,  nine,  sometimes  twelve  or  thirteen 
cures  of  souls,  hardly  sufficed  to  make  up  an  income  of  100/, 
a  year.     And  this,  as  Mr.  Froude  says — 

*  When  the  hierarchy  were  zealous  for  their  own  privileges,  clamorous 
against  Dissenters,  in  possession  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  ancient  sees,  so 
rich  that  when  they  went  to  England  they  required  separate  vessels  to 
carry  their  horses  and  servants  to  Holyhead,  with  sufficient  influence 
over  their  peers  and  leading  gentry  to  perpetuate  the  disabilities  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  drive  them  by  swarms  into  exile.' 

The  great  crime  of  Anglicanism  was,  in  fact,  its  persistent 

g)licy  of  dividing  the  Protestant  interest  by  persecuting  the 
resbyterians,  who  were  then  more  than  half  of  all  the  Pnv 
testants  of  Ireland,  and,  in  Mr.  Froude's  opinion,  '  incom- 

*  parably  the  most  earnest  in  their  Protestantism.'  He  says : 
^  The  only  Protestants  who  could  make  any  impression  on  the 

*  Catholic  peasantry  were  the  Presbyterians,  and  it  was  in  them 

*  the  strength  of  Irish  Protestantism  lay.'  Mr.  Froude  seems 
to  think  that  Anglicanism  was  at  best  but  ill-fitted  to  grapple 
with  Romanism,  especially  as,  after  the  time  of  Laud,  it 
assumed  more  and  more  of  that  Anglo-Catholic  form,  which, 
as  it  intensifies  and  widens,  usually  recedes  more  and  more 
from  the  principles  of  the  English  Keformation.  *  The  more 
*.  robust  forms  of  Protestantism  furnish  no  converts  to  Popery.' 
The  Presbyterians  certainly  never  mingled  with  the  native 
races,  or  yielded  to  that  enormous  assimilating  power  which 
Mr.  Froude  attributes  to  the  Celts,  so  as  to  adopt  their  manners 
or  usages  or  religion.  And  they  created  the  prosperity  of 
Ulster,  which  itself  created  the  wealth  of  the  very  Church 
that  proscribed  them.  They  held  at  the  Revolution  the  ad- 
vanced garrison  of  English  power,  and  saved  England  half  the 
labour  of  reconquest  by  their  share  in  the  defence  of  Derry; 
and  yet,  when  efforts  were  made  after  the  revolution  to  secure 
for   the   Presbyterians   religious   equality,  ^it  was  not  only 

*  opposed,  but  opposed  with  a  bitterness  of  animosity  which 

*  only  the  remembrance  that  the  parties  to  it  were  ecclesiastics. 
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<or  und^  ecclesiastical  influence^  enables  us  even  faintly  to 
^  understand.'  The  story  that  Mr.  Froude  tells  us  is  almost 
incredible.  The  Huguenot  or  the  Palatine  refugee  might 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  authorised  worship,  but  Presbyterian 
assemblies  were  without  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  Pres- 
byterian ministers  were  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  for 
holding  meetings.  In  some  places  Presbyterians  were  com- 
pelled to  serve  as  churchwardens,  and  to  take  certain  official 
oaths  contrary  to  their  conscientious  convictions — a  grievance 
all  the  more  intolerable  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  exempt 
from  it.  They  could  not  teach  an  ordinary  school,  or  hold  a 
commission  in  the  army,  or  a  municipal  office.  They  were 
forbidden  to  be  married  by  their  own  ministers,  and  they  were 
prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  as  guilty  of  fornication 
because  they  were  so  married.*  Now,  to  exclude  Presbyterians 
irom  the  public  service  at  a  time  when  the  succession  to  the 
English  throne  was  challenged  and  insurrections  were  taking 
place  in  Scotland  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender,  was  as 
politic  as  to  cut  off  one's  right  arm  before  entering  into  con- 
flict. But  the  impolicy  of  these  proceedings  had  a  yet  wider 
scope ;  for  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  with  Mr.  Froude,  that  it  was 
owbg  to  the  infatuated  conduct  of  the  Government  and  the 
bishops  (most  of  whom  were  Jacobites)  that  Ireland  was  so  long 
a  disorganised  and  distracted  community.  The  bishops  were 
allowed  systematically  to  crush  or  repress  the  only  healthful 
influence  in  the  country,  *  the  only  living  and  vigorous  power 
'  in  antagonism  to  Popery,'  and  thus  to  weaken  Protestantism  in 
the  presence  of  its  most  formidable  enemy.  The  bishops  drove 
&e  Presbyterians  to  America.  Mr.  Froude  asserts  that  after 
the  Irish  Parliament  declined  in  1719  to  repeal  the  disabilities 
of  the  Dissenters, 

'  The  Protestant  emigration  recommenced  which  robbed  Ireland  of 
the  bravest  defenders  of  English  interests,  and  peopled  the  American 

*  A  century  later — as  if  to  show  the  spirit  of  Anglican  ascendency — 
a  law  of  the  dark  ages,  dead  for  centuries,  was  portentously  revived, 
^^  virtually,  if  not  ostensibly,  on  the  groimd  that  marriage  is  a  sacra- 
iBent,  and  that  a  sacrament  can  be  administered  only  by  a  *  mass-priest,' 
it  was  authoritatively  declared  to  be  the  law  of  England  that  there  are 
no  deigymen  in  the  country  but  those  possessed  of  episcopal  ordina- 
tion. TniB  was  in  1840.  A  great  agitation  arose,  and  was  only 
flayed  by  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  Act  of  1844,  which  demolished  fiie 
coign  of  vantage  behind  which  the  revived  superstition  found  its  first 
constitutional  shelter.  Yet,  be  it  never  foi^tten,  it  was  one  Irish  bishop 
who  originated  the  controversy,  and  another  Irish  bishop,  the  Primate 
of  Irelimd,  who  sustained  the  expense  incurred  in  bringing  it  to  an  issue. 
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seaboard  with  fresh  flights  of  Puritans.  Twenty  thousand  left  Ulster 
on  the  destruction  of  die  woollen  trade.  Many  more  were  driTen 
away  by  the  first  passing  of  the  Test  Act.  The  stream  had  slackened 
in  die  hope  that  the  law  would  be  altered.  When  the  prospect 
was  finally  closed,  men  of  enejgy  and  spirit  refused  to  remain  in  a 
country  where  they  were  held  unfit  to  hold  die  rights  of  citizens ;  and 
thenceforward,  till  the  spell  of  tyranny  was  broken  in  1782,  annual 
shiploads  of  £Eimilies  poured  themselves  out  from  Belfast  and  London- 
derry. The  resentment  which  they  carried  with  them  continued  to 
bum  in  their  new  homes ;  and  in  the  War  of  Independence  England 
had  no  fiercer  enemies  tban  the  grandsons  and  great-grandsons  of  the 
Presbyterians  who  had  held  Ulster  against  Tyrconnell.' 

Mr.  Bancroft  relates  that  the  first  voice  raided  in  America 
for  dissolving  all  connexion  with  England  was  not  from  the 
Puritans  of  New  England,  or  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  or  the 
planters  of  Virginia,  but  from  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians. 
The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was  the  desperate  hatred  of 
Presbyterians  displayed  by  such  patriotic  churchmen  as  Swifl 
and  Berkeley ;  and  the  jealousy  entertained  by  churclimen 
like  King,  who  feared  tliat  Irish  Protestantism  would  become 
wholly  Presbyterian — a  jealousy  which,  as  Mr.  Froude  re- 
marks, divided  those  who,  united,  might  have  prevented  the 
second  civil  war,  and  might  have  made  unnecessary  tlie 
second  series  of  confiscation ;  and  the  spent  force  of  which  has 
been  shown  in  our  own  days  in  the  disestablishment  of  Irish 
Protestantism,  which,  had  it  taken  Presbyterianism  within  its 
limits,  might  have  defied  the  malice  of  its  enemies  for  another 
century. 

Unhappily,  the  Irish  Church  lost  its  opportunity.  A  re- 
covered nation  might  have  been  the  prize  of  a  faithful  Church, 
thinking  more  of  its  duty  than  its  dignity,  and  aiming,  above 
all  things,  at  closing  the  gulf  that  so  long  separated  her  from 
the  Catholic  people.  Now  she  stands  face  to  face  with  a 
system  that  seems  to  have  a  vigorous  and  immovable  hold 
upon  the  nation,  and  though  she  is  now  in  a  position  to  use 
all  the  flexible  and  unfettered  energies  of  Dissent,  she  will 
find  it  hard  to  keep  her  ground  or  cope  with  the  untiring  zeal 
and  transcendent  energy  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Let  iis  hope 
that  her  Christianity  will  become  more  influential  and  perva- 
sive notv  that  it  is  divorced  from  politics  and  statesinanship. 

Mr.  Froude  has  not  given  much  prominence  to  the  great 
mistake  of  policy  committed  by  the  English  Government  in 
withholding  education  from  the  Irish  people.  It  is  tnie  that, 
nominally,  the  Anglican  clergy  were  charged  with  the  work 
of  education,  but  the  Government  made  no  adequate  provision 
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for  the  purpose,  and  bishops  like  Bramhall  were  opposed  to 
the  education  of  the  Irish  on  the  ground  that  they  were  '  a 
*  barbarous,  degraded  people,  unworthy  and  incapable  of 
'civilisation.'*  But  the  love  of  learning  is  a  real  motive 
power  in  Ireland,  and,  in  spite  of  tremendous  difficulties, 
the  priests  and  monks  did  supply  the  people  with  some 
kind  of  instruction.  The  English  Government,  however,  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  mistake  of  abolishing  all  the  mon- 
astic grammar-schools  and  all  the  Catholic  primary  schools, 
without  supplying  any  schools  of  its  own  to  minister  to  the 
intellectual  wants  of  the  people.  The  result  was  that  colleges 
were  established  abroad  for  the  education  of  the  priests  and 
the  Catholic  gentry,  and  the  primary  education  was  almost 
wholly  neglected.  Mr.  Froude  has  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon 
the  impolicy  of  English  statesmanship  in  this  matter ;  for  though 
intended  to  make  the  Catholic  Church  powerless  in  Ireland, 
the  penal  statutes  against  home  education  had  only  the  effect 
of  throwing  the  laity  more  completely  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  who  thus  became  the  sole  authority  over  three-fourths 
of  the  country,  and  thereby  naturally  tended  to  become 
dominant  in  its  civil  and  political  affairs.  A  university  at 
home  would  have  liberalised  the  minds  of  laymen  and  clergy- 
men, and  tended  to  place  them  on  an  intellectual  equality, 
but  the  effect  of  English  policy  was  to  lower  and  displace  the 
lay  element  and  relatively  augment  the  ecclesiastical  power 
in  the  social  system  of  Ireland.  Thus  the  various  penal  poli- 
cies, through  a  misapprehension  of  their  nature  and  force,  led 
to  results  exactly  contradictory  of  those  intended.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Jesuits,  by  their  promotion  of  education, 
actually  helped  on  that  very  movement  of  the  European  mind 
which  their  whole  system  was  an  organised  conspiracy  to 
repress.  And  if  the  English  Government  had  allowed  the 
Catholic  Church  to  provide  an  education  on  its  own  terms 
at  a  time  when  the  Anglican  Church  could  not  or  would  not 
undertake  the  responsible  task,  the  history  of  Ireland  might 
have  been  very  diflferent  at  the  present  hour.  For  the  ignor- 
ance of  a  people  is  not  the  best  security  for  its  virtue  or  repose. 
It  is  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  that  are  always  the  tools 
of  designing  ecclesiastics  or  demagogues ;  and  if  the  English 
feared  that  education  might  have  made  the  Irish  dangerous, 
bjr  enabling  them  to  act  in  concert,  we  should  like  to  know  of 
any  concert  so  perfect  as  that  which  skilful  and  daring  leaders 

I  -  -  -  - ■ T  r  -  ■ 

*  Beid's '  History  of  the  Presbjterian  Church  in  Irefand,'  vol.   i. 
p.  176. 
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establish  by  their  influence  over  multitudes  incapable  of  think- 
ing for  themselves. 

No  part  of  Mr.  Froude's  work  is  more  painfully  instructive 
than  that  which  records,  with  honest  impartiality,  the  intoler- 
able restrictions  which  the  isnorant  jealousy  of  the  English 
Parliament  imposed  upon  Irish  trade  and  manufactures.  In- 
dustry after  industry  was  strangled  in  its  birth  or  so  shackled 
as  to  die  eventually  of  inanition.  It  will  be  well  for  English- 
men to  understand  all  the  political  and  religious  bearings  of 
this  policy  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  At  the 
Restoration  the  only  direct  trade  that  Ireland  was  allowed  to 
retain  was  with  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  if,  says  Mr. 
Froude,  England  wished  to  force  her,  in  spite  of  herself,  to 
feel  the  Catholic  countries  to  be  her  best  friends.  But  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  policy  which  for  ever  blighted  the  hope 
of  Ireland  becoming  a  prosperous  Protestant  country.  Twenty 
thousand  Protestants,  as  we  have  seen,  left  Ulster  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  woollen  trade,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
impolitic  restrictions  kept  away  from  the  country  those  swarms 
of  Protestant  artisans  whom  Catholic  persecutions  were  driving 
out  of  France.  Mr.  Froude  may  well  say  that  the  short-sighted 
selfishness  of  England  placed  an  all  but  insurmountable  barrier 
in  the  way  of  Ireland  becoming  a  Protestant  country,  for '  with 
'  an  Ireland  united  to  England  and  restored  to  trade  and  in- 

*  dustry,  the  Catholics  would  have  sunk  before  the  superior 

*  vitality  of  their  vigorous  and  thriving  rivals.'  Our  statute- 
book  affords  many  choice  specimens  oi  legislative  folly  and  of 
officious  and  ruinous  interference  with  the  industry  of  nations, 
but  the  impolicy  of  restrictions  on  Irish  trade,  many  of  which 
were  only  removed  about  a  generation  ago,  is  quite  unrivalled. 
"We  have  all  now,  however,  learned  wisdom  by  grave  expe- 
rience, except  the  Home  Rulers,  who  are  Protectionists  to  a 
man,  and  who  have  not  been  afraid  to  hint  that  the  success  of 
their  experiment  would  be  followed  by  a  revival  of  all  the  arti- 
ficial expedients  and  exploded  fallacies  of  a  restrictive  system. 

The  exceedingly  graphic  and  interesting  chapter  which  Mr. 
Froude  gives  us  on  Irish  smuggling,  furnishes  us  with  a  very 
vivid  idea  of  the  social  demoralisation  wrought  by  these  restric- 
tive laws  among  all  classes  of  the  people  at  whose  expense 
they  were  devised.  A  contraband  trade  sprang  up  all  round 
the  coast ;  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  fleeces  were  carried  annually 
to  France ;  and  English  clothiers  found  at  length,  to  their 
cost,  that  they  could  be  undersold  by  the  French.  Smuggling 
is  not  one  of  those  crimes  that  Irish  human  nature  has  ever 
regarded   with  an  instinctive    abhorrence.      To  discern    \Xs 
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criminality    requires    some    knowledge   of   the    relations  of 
civil  society,   a   clear   perception   of  the  injury  done  to  the 
fair  trader,  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  duties  which  supply 
the  public  revenue,  and  the  demoralisation  which  necessarily 
results  from   an  illicit  traffic.     But  the   destruction   of  the 
woollen  trade  by  English  jealousy  was  an  event  that  at  once 
exalted  every  evasion   of  an  iniquitous   law   into   a   virtue. 
Persons  of  all  ranks  in  society,  including  even  magistrates  and 
judges,  were  identified  more  or  less  directly  with  the  illicit 
traffic,  so  that  Mr.  Froude  might  well  say  *  the  very  industry 
*  of  the  country  was  organised  upon  a  system  which  made  it 
'  a  school  of  anarchy.'     A  large  portion  of  the  peasantry  were 
trained  to  live  in  a  state  of  open  and  habitual  contempt  of  the 
laws,  and  to  brave  their  utmost  vengeance,  while  profligate 
and  disorderly  habits,  and  the  destruction  of  regular  industry, 
kept  pace  with  the  expanding  growth  of  the  forbidden  trade. 
Smuggling,  moreover,  promoted  a  close  and  pernicious  con- 
nexion between  Ireland  and  France,  providing  shelter  in  after 
times  for   French   ])rivateers,   inundating   the   country   with 
cheap  wine  and  brandy,  and  opening  a  convenient  way  for  the 
passage  of  priests  and  soldiers  in  the  interest  of  the   Pre- 
tender.    The  romantic  stories  of  Morty  Sullivan  and  his  Irish 
clipper,  of  Daniel    Mahony's  human   *  fairies,'   of  Sylvester 
O'SuUivan,  schoolmaster  and  informer,  and  the  bullion-robbery 
of  Bally hige,  told  by  Mr.  Froude  with  inimitable  skill  and 
graphic  power,  arc  all  illustrative  of  the  natural  effects  of  cruel 
and  impolitic   legislation.     Laws   are   quite   useless   in   such 
circumstances  to  repress  smuggling. 

We  have  not  yet  seen,  however,  the  worst  effects  of  the  de- 
struction of  Irish  trade  and  manufactures.  The  people  were 
thrown  back  upon  the  laud  as  their  sole  resource.  But  the  Irish 
landlords  found  it  their  interest  to  stock  mountain  and  meadow 
with  cattle  and  sheep,  for  they  were  fully  alive  to  the  profits 
of  wool-smuggling  and  the  still  existing  trade  in  salt  meat  and 
hutter.  The  peasantry,  however,  wanted  to  till  the  lands. 
The  landlords  bound  them  by  leases  and  covenants  not  to  plough 
or  break  up  the  soil ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  dreadful  famine  had 
swept  away  thousands  of  the  peasantry  that  Parliament  at 
length  consented  to  allow  five  acres  out  of  every  hundred  to 
he  devoted  to  tillage.  The  concession  was  very  meagre ;  but 
the  peasantry  began  by-and-bye  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  Mr.  Froude  gives  us  a  chapter  on  the  cattle- 
houghers,  who  succeeded  in  driving  the  stock-breeders  out  of 
Connaught,  but  who,  merging  afterwards  in  the  Whitcboys, 
became  a  very  formidable  organisation,  spreading   over    the 
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four  itronncei-,  resolved  that  if  they  ooiJd  not  recover  the  land 
fnr  tillage,  they  voold  nuke  it  »  buren  pueseaeMMi  t«  ita 
owiten.  We  find  here  as  yet  no  ootice  of  the  tithe  in- 
■iuTectHnis-r-l>exha[»  Mr.  Froude  reserves  it  for  his  sectHid 
volume — but  the  conditioD  of  the  peasantry  was  made  still 
wnve  by  Uie  habit  of  exacting  tithe  exclusively  from  tillage- 
laiuU,  and  not  from  grasa-lands.  Thus,  the  rich  Protestant 
grazier  jmid  no  tithe  at  all,  thoogh  the  clei^  made  a  powerful 
cfiurt  to  wrest  it  firiMD  him,  and  the  poor  Roman  Catholic 
occupier  of  three  or  four  acres  was  com|>elIed  to  i>ay  it     The 

Iirotractcd  and  di^racefiil  outrages  of  the  Whtteboys  and  other 
tanda,  which  in  succession  desolated  Ireland,  had  their  origin, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  exaction  of  tithes.  The  country  was 
convnlHcd  by  the  attempt  to  crush  these  outrages ;  laws  of  the 
most  unheard-of  severity  were  |>as5ed  ;  but  as  no  attempt  was 
made  for  three  generations  to  deal  with  the  causes  out  of  which 
they  sprang,  thb  severity  only  gave  them  a  darker  shade  ot 
atrocity. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  one  of  the  first  measures  passed 
by  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  Volunteers  was  a  patriotic  but 
ili-oontrived  effort  to  open  the  lands  of  Ireland  to  universal 
cultivation.  It  was  deemed  wise,  by  holding  out  factitious 
encoDragements,  to  make  amends  for  the  partial  and  unjust 
restrictions  by  which  England  had  fettered  the  industry  of  the 
cotintry.  The  results  of  the  experiment  were  ultimately  moat 
prejudicial.  For,  in  imitation  of  English  policy,  very  high 
bounties  were  granted  on  the  ex])ortation  of  com  and  othra' 
raw  produce.  This  led  to  an  extraordinary  extension  of 
tillage,  and  the  poverty  of  the  peasantry  incapacitating  them 
from  taking  large  farms,  the  landlords  were  obliged  to  divide 
their  estates  into  very  small  portions.  Thus,  the  measure  W 
naturally  to  the  enormous  and  rapid  multiplication  of  the  agri- 
cultural  population  of  Ireland,  till,  before  the  famine,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  it  actually  rose  so  high  as  eight  millions. 

rn....   : .^g^  husbandry  brought  no  blessing,  and  increased 

nly  marked  the  progress  of  misery, 
eary  task  to  recite  the  story  of  the  oltgarcliical 
1  ruled  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  came 
when  the  Catholic  party,  by  its  supimrt  of  the 
itnart,  had  excited  against  it  the  fears  and 
the  friends  of  liberty,  and  it  kept  that  power 
;  distrust  and  animosity  afler  those  causes  had 
There  never  was  a  faction  so  richly  endowed 
qualities  that  could  insure  to  its  possessors  the 
lation,  for  it  always  paraded  its  contempt  for  the 
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dearest  interests  of  the  country,  and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  letting  the  Irish  feel  of  how  little  weight  in  its  deliberations 
was  the  consideration  of  their  happiness.  Notwithstanding  his 
defect  of  sympathy  for  the  Celt,  Mr.  Froude  has  exposed  with 
great  severity  the  chief  errors  of  the  English  administration 
during  the  last  century.  To  promote  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
waa  not  its  idea  of  duty,  for  the  poorer  the  country  could  be 
kept,  the  less  was  the  likelihood  of  its  being  troublesome : — 

'  England  govenied  Ireland  ior  what  sbo  deemed  her  own  interest, 
uiakhig  her  calculation  on  the  gross  balance  of  her  trade  ledgers,  and 
Itjaving  licr  moral  obligations  to  accumulate,  as  if  right  and  wrong  had 
been  blotted  out  of  the  statute-book  of  the  universe.* 

*  TJie  spirit  of  the  seven teenth  century  was  dead.  Protestantism  had 
s{)ent  its  force,  or  survived  only  among  tlie  Presbyterians,  whose  bitter- 
ness over  their  prolonged  disabilities  was  stronger  than  their  loyalty. 
Public  spirit,  pride  in  the  glorious  empire  of  Avhich  they  were  per- 
mitted to  be  a  part,  had  no  longer  an  existence  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
colonists  ;  or,  if  they  recognised  that  they  possessed  a  country,  it  was 
to  tbank  God  they  had  a  country  to  sell.' 

Meanwhile,  the  political  degradation  wrought  by  the  penal 
laws  lowered  the  moral  dignity  of  the  people.  Moral  restraints 
had  little  influence  in  a  country  so  circumstanced,  for  the 
masses  of  the  people  eagerly  grasped  at  any  immediate  gratifi- 
cation within  their  reach,  and,  reckless  of  consequences,  plunged 
into  every  excess.  This  was  the  period  that  was  so  distinguished 
by  the  ferocity  of  Irish  duels,  by  the  hereditary  feuds  of  the 
native  ])eople,  by  abductions,  gambling,  hard  drinking, 
Kapparees,  and  Tories.  Mr.  Froude  supplies  us  with  a  most 
picturesque  account  of  the  various  phases  of  Irish  society 
during  this  exciting  period.  The  readers  of  Irish  novels  will 
remember  the  amusing  accounts  of  abductions  which  we  were 
always  taught  to  regard  as  the  most  romantic  episodes  in  Celtic 
life.  Mr.  Froude,  however,  puts  these  atrocious  and  disgusting 
crimes  in  a  very  different  light: — 

*  Another  set  of  young  gentlemen  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  were  in 
the  habit  of  recovering  equivalents  for  the  lands  of  which  .they  con- 
sidered themselves  to  have  been  robbed,  and  of  recovering  souls  at  the 
eame  timQ  to  Holy  Church,  by  carrying  off  young  Protestant  girls  of 
fortune  to  the  mountains,  ravishing  them  with  the  most  exquisite 
bmtality,  and  then  compelling  them  to  go  through  a  form  of  marriage, 
^'liich  a  priest  was  always  in  attendance,  ready  to  celebrate.  The  High 
Church  party  in  the  English  and  Irish  Goveraments  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  treat  a  sacrament  as  invalid  however  irregularly  per- 
formed, and  the  unfortunate  victims  were  thus  driven,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  to  make  the  best  of  their  situation,  and  accept  the  fate 
from  which  there  was  no  legal  escape.     In  vain  Parliament  passed  bill 
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upon  bill  making  abduction  felony,  and  threatening  pc^nalties'  of  the 
harshest  kind  against  the  officiating  ecclesiastics.  So  long  as  the 
marriages  themselves  were  regarded  as  binding,  the  families  injured 
preferred  to  cover  their  disgrace,  and  refused  to  prosecute.  The  heroes 
of  these  performances  were  often  highly  connected.  Political  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  for  them,  and  when  convicted,  which  was  ex- 
tremely seldom,  the  Crown  pardoned  them.  The  priests,  secure  in  the 
protection  of  the  people,  laughed  at  penalties  which  existed  only  on 
paper,  and  encouraged  practices  which  brought  converts  to  the  Faith„ 
and  put  money  in  their  own  pockets.' 

What  a  picture  has  he  drawn,  from  unimpeachable  contem- 
poraiy  records,  of  the  brutal  ferocity,  the  utter  disregard  of 
human  and  divine  laws,  and  the  selfish  perfidy  which  cankered  at 
that  period  almost  every  class  of  Irish  society  !  *  Irish  ideas '  cer- 
tainly prevailed ;  but  they  made  the  country  a  hell  upon  earth. 
Mr.  Froude  laments  the  almost  complete  paralysis  of  authority 
that  prevailed  over  the  whole  country,  and  says  the  medicine 
Ireland  needed  at  this  time  was  not  concession,  but  *  the  for- 

*  gotten  hand  of  Cromwell.'  We  can  hardly  think  so.  The 
hostile  legislation  of  England  had  to  a  large  degree  impoverished 
and  demoralised  the  country.  The  better  plan  would  have  been 
to  dry  up  the  springs  of  Irish  evil  by  just  legislation.  Mea- 
sures of  harshness  and  severity  may  have  been  rendered 
temporarily  necessary  by  the  irregular  habits  of  the  people, 
but  they  have  too  often  proceeded  from  the  impatience  of 
rulers,  resorting  to  coercion  as  the  shortest  method,  and  at- 
tempting to  do  at  once,  and  by  violence,  a  work  of  improve- 
ment which  time  and  legislation  alone  can  effect,  and  a  general 
well-directed  change  in  national  sentiments  and  habits. 

Mr.  Froude  furnishes  us  with  an  interesting  account  of  the 
rise  of  that  patriotic  movement,  which  subsequently  reached  its 
culmination  in  1782.  It  was  altogether  a  Protestant,  and  not  a 
Catholic  movement.  The  merchants,  squires,  and  professional 
men — the  very  classes  on  whom  Protestant  ascendency  de- 
pended— had  become  impatient  of  the  restrictive  system,  which 
left  Ireland  the  least-favoured  nation  of  the  earth,  even  for  their 
English  trade ;  and  this  struggle  for  free-trade  and  indepen- 
dence, the  benefits  of  which  they  reserved  for  themselves,  made 
them  feel  the  importance  of  conciliating  the  Catholics.  What 
was  at  first  policy  afterwards  became  liberality.  As  our 
author  well  puts  it: — *  So  long  as  the  Protestantism  of  the 
'  Irish  patriot  lasted  as  a  real  principle,  he  endured  the  injuries 

*  of  his  country  as  a  lighter  evil  than  compromise  with  his  old 

*  enemy.     As  the  century  waned  away,  community  of  injury 

*  created  a  sympathy  of  resentment.'     Thus  again  the  English 
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Government  made  it  impossible  that  Ireland  should  become  a 

Protestant  country.     But  a  new  system  of  government  was 

now  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  or  extinguishing 

the  patriotic  movement.     It  was  to  corrupt  where  Ministers 

4X>iild  not  defy,  and  to  demoralise  the  political  intelligence  ol 

the  nation  by  means  of  the  Pension  List.     The  effect  was  to 

create  the  trade  of  political  agitation  as  the  surest  avenue  to 

advancement  and  wealth,  for  it  was  only  too  common — as  Mr. 

Proude  tells  us — for  agitators  to  create  a  party  in  the  country 

by  denunciation  of  the  hereditary  oppressor,  and  then,  having 

become  dangerous,  to  betray  the  wretches  who  trusted  in  them, 

and  to  sell  their  services  for  title  or  promotion,  or,  grosser  still, 

for  bribes  or  sinecures.     It  is  exactly  at  this  point  that  Mr. 

Froude  leaves  us,  at  the  close  of  his  first  volume,  where  he 

describes  the  anxiety  of  the  Irish  Commons  to  unearth  the 

guilty  secrets  of  the  Pension  List.     The  curtain  drops  on  the 

year  1749. 

In  drawing  these  observations  to  a  close,  we  hesitate  not  to 
repeat  what  we  have  often  said,  that  Irish  misery  and  discontent 
have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  long  delay  of  the  Union,  which 
would  have  made  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  a  homogeneous 
nation,  and  rendered  the  penal  laws  unnecessary  and  impossible. 
If  there  had  been  no  sea  between  the  two  countries,  there  would 
never  have  been  an  Irish  difficulty  at  all ;  but,  even  with  some 
leagues  of  water  still  between  us,  if  the  Union  with  Ireland 
had  been  carried  at  the  time  of  the  Union  with  Scotland — the 
Catholics  being  at  that  period  in  no  position  to  resist,  and  the 
Protestants  warmly  resenting  their  exclusion  from  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster — the  story  of  the  old  confiscations  and 
wars  would  have  been  an  almost  forgotten  tradition.     Ireland 
would  thus  have  been  spared  the  bitter  experiences  of  the 
eighteenth   century,   and   her   people  would   not   have   been 
left  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  great  proprietors  who  di- 
vided all   the   patronage  of  the   country   among   them,  and 
intercepted  every  benefit  to  the   nation.      The  natural  and 
necessary  consequences  of  the  Union,  however,  did  not  imme- 
diately follow  its  enactment,  because  it  was  still  incomplete 
and  unequal.     But,  under  the  influence  of  an  enlightened 
liberalism,  England  has,  during  the  present  century,  assimilated 
all  the  institutions,  rights,  and  privileges  of  Ireland  to  her  own, 
and  even  by  her  church  and  land  legislation,  greatly  exceeded 
the  standard  of  her  own  home-statesmanship.     Nothing  but  the 
power  of  misrepresentation  now  stands  in  our  way.     We  know 
how  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  have  received  these  healing 
measures.    They  see  in  them  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  triumph 
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of  their  separatist  views,  for  if  the  peasantry  sliould  become 
content  with  their  secure  position  and  their  growing  prosperity, 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  arraying  the  ranks  of  disaffection 
against  the  Government  in  any  formidable  numbers.  They 
have  accordingly  misrepresented  the  character  especially  of  the 
Land  Act  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  declaring  that  it  was 
only  effective  when  it  trampled  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people.  They  feel  it  necessary  to  resist  with  all  their  malignity 
and  power  the  healing  process  which  Ireland  is  now  uncon- 
sciously undergoing,  for  otherwise  the  trade  of  patriotic  J^ta- 
tion  will  come  to  a  premature  end.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as 
if  Home  Rule  were  now  employed  as  a  cry  to  make  Ireland 
wholly  unmanageable,  so  as  to  force  the  dismemberment  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  but  should  strong  measures  ever  become 
necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  the  respon- 
sibility will  surely  rest,  not  upon  that  liberal  statesmanship 
which  has  laboured  for  more  than  a  generation  to  place  Ireland 
on  a  platform  of  equal  rights  with  Great  Britain,  but  upon  the 
wicked  and  factious  perversity  of  Irish  agitators,  who  would 
turn  benefits  and  blessings  into  materials  for  insult,  defiance, 
and  rebellion.  No  clamour  will  ever  induce  us  to  compromise 
the  claims  of  the  Empire,  or  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
Irish  themselves,  who,  as  Mr.  Fronde  has  so  eloquently  shown, 
have  never  at  any  period  been  able  to  govern  their  own  island. 
Towards  all  projects  of  separating  the  Empire  into  its  compo- 
nent parts,  and  thus  reducing  it  to  a  second-rate  State,  by 
placing  what  might  at  any  time  become  f^n  independent  or 
hostile  republic  on  our  western  shores,  we  must  always  remain 
sternly  and  implacably  hostile.  We  will  not  grudge  Ireland 
the  utmost  development  of  mimicipal  independence  for  which 
she  is  qualified  ;  we  may  even  honour  and  sympathise  with  the 
genuine  sentiment  of  Irish  nationality,  making  every  allowance 
for  its  little  extravagances,  and  neither  expecting  nor  desiring 
that  all  Irish  institutions  should  be  forced  into  the  same  mould 
with  our  own ;  but  the  two  countries  are  bound  together  by 
natural  ties  which  we  can  never  undo  for  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
Irish  fancy,  and  till  nature  is  changed,  geography  readjusted, 
and  history  reversed,  they  must  ever  continue  one  indivisible 
community. 

We  confess,  however,  our  inability  to  believe  that  the  cry 
for  Home  Rule  will  be  of  very  long  duration.  Irish  Members 
of  Parliament  may  for  a  time  find  it  convenient  to  run  with  a 
popular  sentiment,  however  mistaken  or  injurious  in  its  effects, 
just  as  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  though  the  servants  of  a 
church  which    opposes  nationality   everywhere  on  principle, 
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wili  not  separate  themselves  from  a  movement,  which^  with  the 
tme  instinct  of  their  calling,  they  find  to  be  backed  by  national 
sympathy.  But  it  will  be  no  more  long-lived  than  the  old 
Repeal  agitation.  Special  circumstances  nave  revived  the  old 
CTy -under  a  new  name.  The  large  legislation  of  the  last  few 
jears  has  given  a  stimulus  to  all  kinds  of  agitation,  and  in 
Ireland  especially  stimulated  that  very  restlessness  which  it  was 
designed  to  allay.  But  Home  Rule  carries  within  it  the  seeds 
of  its  own  dissolution.  Whatevex^  hold  it  possesses  at  present 
on  the  popular  mind,- it  owes  to  the  old  Repeal  Associations 
and  to  modern  Fenianism ;  and  none  know  better  than  its  more 
constitutional  leaders  •  that  •  a  -  Federal  Constitution,  on  the 
Anstro-Hungarion  models  having  no  historical  basis,  and 
sM;isfying  no  rational  political  aspiration,  is  utterly  with- 
tmt  interest  for  any  influential  class  in  Ireland,  still  more  for 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Home  Rule,  then,  is  utterly  im- 
possiUe  from  the  want  of  agreement  among  its  ostensible 
|NPOidoters,  and^  above  all,  from  that  want  of  mutual  confidence 
irhieh'  has  always  distinguished  alike  the  politicians  and  the 
tmit^NTs  of  Ireland^  Meanwhile,  everything  has  changed  for 
the  better  bnt  the. social  feeling  (ind  the  moral  tone.  The 
country  is  rapidly  advancing  by  the  side  of  England,  in  all 
the  elements  of  national  comfort  and  prosperity.  Parliament 
has  done  much  to  rectify  England's  position  in  the  court  of 
mtemational  opinion.  It  has  proved  itself  real  master  and 
actual  ruler  of  this  Empire ;  it  hafi  allowed  no  prescription,  no 
monepoly,  no  tyranny  of  interest  or  class,  to  stand  in  its  way ; 
but'it  has  at  last  reached  the  limit  of  its  power,  for  it  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  people  and  things.  But  so  long  as  the 
people  of  Ireland  wish  to  indulge  their  passionate  discontent^ 
for  which  they  can  no  longer  plf^ad  any  solid  justification,  they 
will  have  no  right  to  complain  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 
historians  like  Mr.  Froude. 

The  book  before  us,  which  would  at  any  time  have  attracted 
particular  notice  from  its  subject  and  its  authorship,  possesses 
special  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  eloquent  writer  has  been 
lately  engaged  in  enlightening  American  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  English  rule  in  Ireland  by  means  of  a  course  of  lee* 
tares  delivered  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Parhaps  some  Englishmen  may  have  hardly  relished  a  literary 
enterprise,  otherwise  so  patriotic  and  praiseworthy,  on  the 
gmsnd'  that  it  seemed  \o  betray  too  much  of  a  sensitive  and 
obsequious  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  American  people ; 
bat  if  Mr.  Froude  has  succeeded  in  imbuing  the  minds  of 
located  Americans  with  a  just  idea  of  the  relations  of  Eng- 
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land  with  Ireland,  so  as  to  discountenance  the  unjust  advocacy 
of  Irish  pretensions  by  the  mass  of  their  politicians,  he  will 
have  conferred  a  real  benefit  not  on  Great  Britain  alone  but 
on  America  itself.     It  was  also  his  design  to  influence  the 
Irish  themselves,  who  have  hitherto  believed  in  the  existence 
of  grievances  because  they  found  the  Americans  so  ready 
to  believe  in  them,  and  if  he  can  only  succeed  in  changmg 
American  convictions  on  the  subject  he  will  have  struck  a 
serious  blow  at  the  root  of  Irish  disaffection.     The  immediate 
result  of  Mr.  Froude's  labours  was,  of  course,  to  rouse  the 
impatient  fury  of  the  Irish- Americans,  who  found  an  eloquent 
though  unscrupulous  spokesman  in  a  Dominican  friar  named 
Burke.     We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  his  mission 
to   America  will    be   conducive  to   a  better  understanding 
between  the  two  countries.     The  old  spirit  which  made  dis- 
putes  and  controversies  not  only  possible  but  dangerous  is 
rapidly  passing  away ;  the  new  generation  of  Americans  have 
begun  to  forget  the  traditions  of  dislike  to   England,  which 
two   wars   generated   and   endless   criticisms   helped  to  keep 
alive ;    and   a   favourable   hearing   is    now   accorded  in  the 
United  States  to  any  Englishman  of  repute  who  wishes  to 
vindicate  his  country  from  misconceptions  prejudicial  to  her 
fame.     It  is  chiefly  owing  to   the   Irish   immigration,  with 
its  inevitable  effects  upon  party  politics,  that  the  feeling  of  the 
masses  of  the  American  people  towards  this  country  has  hitherto 
been  anything  but  friendly  ;  but  there  are  already  indications 
that  the  influence  of  the  Celtic  element  is  greatly  on  the  wane. 
For  the  Irish  immigration,  even  if  maintained  at  the  old  rate, 
will  form  in  future  a  smaller  proportional  part  of  the  whole 
American  ])opuIation  than  formerly.     What  was  a   powerful 
leaven  when  there  were  twenty  millions,  will  be  less  important 
when  there  are  forty  or  fifty  millions.     Besides,  the  native 
Americans  are   now   more   than   ever  tired  of  Iiaving  their 
])olicy  imposed  by  Irish  demagogues,  and  in  most  matters  the 
fact  that  the  Irish  go  one  way  is  enough  to  send  the  rest 
of  the   people   another.     The  destruction  of  the  Tammany 
Iting,  which  was  mainly  directed  and  supported  by  the  Irish 
of  New  York,  together  with  the  exposure  of  its  stupendous 
frauds,  only  completed  the  discredit  that  had  already  fallen 
upon  them  from  the  constant  social  tyranny  they  have  been 
exercising  for  years  without  stint  or  scruple  over  all  classes  in 
the  Empire  City.   Mr.  Froude,  therefore,  addressed  his  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  Americans  at  a  most  favourable  juncture,  and 
whether  they  were  influenced  in  any  degree  by  his  historical 
■  reminiscence  that,  at  the  period  of  their  great  Revolutionary 
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War,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  sympathised  with  England  as 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  sympathised  with  the  colonists,  or 
whether  they  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  or  the  cogency  of 
the  illustration,  that  England  was  obliged  to  hold  Ireland 
under  the  same  Government  with  herself  for  exactly  the  same 
reasons  that  made  the  Northern  States  coerce  the  Southern 
into  reunion,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  his  lectures  have 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  American  society.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  will  tend  to  increase  the  cordial  understanding 
that  ought  to  exist  between  two  countries  that  are  bound 
together  by  the  ties,  not  alone  of  a  common  kinship,  but  of  a 
commerce  the  most  vigorous  and  important  in  the  world, 
and  that  find  an  additional  bond  of  union  in  the  circumstance 
that  they  are  the  only  two  States  in  the  world  that  are  at 
once  powerful  and  free. 


Art.  VL — 1.  Report  from    the   Select  Committee  {H.C.)    on 
Salmon  Fisheries,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence,     1869-70. 

2.  Salmon  Fisheries  Amendment  Bill  (^H,C,)y  No.  1.    1872. 

3.  Salmon  Fisheries  Amendment  Bill  {H,C,),  No.  2.    1872. 

HPhe  irrepressible  character  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  question 
has  long  been  proverbial,  and  since  the  comprehensive  in- 
<iuiry  instituted  throughout  England  and  Wales  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  in  1860,  which  was  the  epoch  of  a  great  re- 
vival, the  perplexity  of  the  subject  has  not  much  diminished. 
The  new  lights  which  then  gained  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
government  of  fish  may  burn  more  and  more  brightly.  Still 
there  has  been  much  hope  deferred.  The  sanguine  predictions 
of  teeming  rivers  and  propagations,  indefinite  and  infinite,  of 
the  salmonida,  have  not  been  verified.  The  reforming  hand  of 
the  Legislature  must  go  a  little  farther  before  any  striking 
effects  can  be  produced. 

In  this  statistical  age,  everybody  who  intends  to  think  seri- 
ously about  any  class  or  interest  begins  by  asking  the  num- 
bers and  capabilities  of  the  people  requiring  his  attention. 
The  statistics  of  the  value  of  our  salmon  fisheries  are  con- 
siderably coloured  by  the  imagination.  In  England,  where 
most  of  the  rivers  are  now  under  the  management  of  Fishery 
Boards,  the  practice  is  to  make  a  guess  at  the  end  of  each 
season  how  many  fish  have  been  caught.  But  those  who  catch 
most  tell  least.  The  Big-Endians — that  is  to  say,  the  net 
fishermen,  and  especially  the  lessees  of  the  several  fisheries 
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hi  the  tidal  waters,  who  are  always  supposed'' by^ the  Little- 
Endians  to  be  gorged  with  illieit  plunder— ^-generally  decline 
to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the' water-bailiff;'  whereupon  that 
gentleman  proclaims  them  in  contempt,  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  safety  of  his  own  theories  and  predictions  appraises  them 
out  of  his  own  intuitions.  Having  thus  arrived  at  some  good 
round  numbers,  all  the  items  are  added — the  fact  and  the 
frtney  Hvell'  interlarded ;  and  putting  a  value  of  ten  shillings — 
qnite  a  wicrifice  at  the  moneys  oh 'each  fish^  the  reckoning  is 
complete.  All  similar  totals  being  thrown  together,  and  well 
burnt  in  the  crucible^  the  shining,  gold  runs  out  at  lafit,  firm 
and  well  rounded  for  popular  use.  Guided  by  this  arithmetic, 
"WO  are  assured  that  the  English  and  Welsh-  Salmon  Fisheries 
are  worth  90^000?.  a  year.  As  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch,' there 
is  nothing  definite.  Some  years  ago  an  experienced  witness^ 
to  oblige  a  committee  who  craved  for  figures,  said  the  Irish 
Salmon  Fisheries  were  worth  300,000/.  a  year;  and  this  esti- 
mate has  often  been  quoted,  but  never  verified.  The  Scotch 
Salmon  Fisheries  seem  to  have  been  guessed  ait'20O',000Z.'a 
year.  All  these  figures  are  more  or  less  fanciful.  •  In  Eng- 
land it  is  the  arithmetic* of  the  future  that  most  people  think  of. 

Another  question,  preliminary  to  enlisting  the  attention  of 
men  of  business,  is  whether  the  object  is  to  make  salmon 
cheaper.  On  this  point  the  less  that  is'  promised  the  b€tt«r. 
Half'  a  century  ago  salmon  was  often  sold  on  tJie  river  bank, 
near  a  good  fish-trap,  for  three  halfpence  a  pound,  being  a 
-perishable  commodity,  and  the  railway  not  being  then  open  to 
•Manchester  and' London.  But  now,  who  that  can  buy  beef 
and  mutton  will  ever  grudge  to  pay  for  such  a  fish  the  standard 
prices  of  those  articles  ?  The  appetite  of  inland  towns  for  this 
pride  of  the  rivers  is  insatiable  and  abysmal — bottomless  as  the 
Bay  of  Portugal.  No  fruitfulness  of  the  rivers  can  ever  hope 
to  satisfy  it ;  and  by  nil  the  canons  of  the  political  economists, 
if  the  market  is  unlimited,  prices  will  be  kept  up.  AU  that 
can  be  held  out  on  this  head  is,  that  the  greatest  number  possi- 
ble of  fish  shall  be  forthcoming,  and  distnbute<lon  the  greatest 
•happiness  principle.  .       . 

The  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  fish  is  rather  a  peculiar 
subject,  and  is  in  few  hands,  though  every  river  has  its  little 
legislators.  Every  village  produces  a  few  youths  who  in 
early  life  betray  a  prodivity  to  fishing  or  to^  "ehooting;  and 
•gravitate  insensibly  towards  one  or  other  of  those  pur^ts. 
One  takes  to  the  woods  and  the  other  to  the  watearyand  after  a 
rough  oareer  settle  down  into -gamekeepers  or  gkimeptirsiierB. 
•-The  same  instinct  under  happier' auspices  is  developed  in  the 
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coaniry  gentl^^man,  stripped  of  all  evil  accompaniments.  He 
whotukes  to  the  water  is  usually  conceded  to  b&of  the  highe&t 
Older  of  sportsmen.  The  coiil)9mplatiTe  mood  and  musing  eye 
mark  him  out  from  other  men.  No  man  is  wholly  to  be 
despaired  of  who  takes  to  fishing, 'whioh  in  its  best  sense  means 
aoji^ing,  and  that  implies  inexhaustible  -faith,  good  temper^ 
sidf-reliance,  and  perseverance.  Virtues  Kke  these  are  the  in- 
separable attendants  of  the  fisherman's  life.  Those  who  take 
to  shooting,  hunting,  deer-stalking,  pig-sticking,  tigers,  and 
elephants,  may  have  much  variety  of  exercise,  constant  excite- 
ment, and  boisterous  glee ;  but  such'  pastimes  are  enjoyed 
almost  always  in  company,  and  require  close  and  vigilant 
attention  to  the  business  in  hand.  The  adept  in  th^  contem- 
plative man's  recreation  is  not  afraid  of  being  alone,  or  of 
standing  long  and  persistently  in  an  attitude  of  trustful  ex- 
pectation. His  pleasures  are  tranquil  and  refined.  While  his 
outward  eye  mechanically  follows  the  vibrations  of  the  fly^  his 
inward  eye  is  roaming  over  distant  fields ;  he  is  revolving  the 
mutations  of  fortune — is  busy  with  reviewing  the  past  and  the 
present — he  is  solving  intricate  problems  in  science,  finance^ 
politics,  theology,  and  casuistry.  Though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  farther  he  allows  himself  to  wander  in  speculation, 
the  less  likely  he  is  to  land  a  good  fish.  The  sudden  and 
abrupt  dip  of  his  fly  into  deep  water  recalls'  him  at  once  from 
those  still  greater  deeps  in  the  world  of 'thought  where  plum- 
mtt  never  sounded;  Na  wonder  that  a  fascination  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind  surrounds  the  angler's  art,  and  when  the  noblest  of 
fidi  is  concerned  the  pleasure  is  exquisite.  Even  according  to 
Isaac  Walton,  who  obviously  knew  very  little  about  it,  the 
sahnon  is  the  king  of  fish.  The  salmon  angler  views  with 
royal  complaeency  the  simple  pleasures  that  wait  on  the  perch, 
the  chub,  the  dace,  the  gudgeon,  the  trout,  and  the  pike; 
hut  give  him  the  fearful  joy  of  tearing  along  banks,  and 
floundering  among  boulders,  led  by  a  thin,  whitey-brown 
line  attached  to  a  thirty  pound  salmon.  Sun  and  moon 
may  alternate,  and  tell  the  wondrous  tale  how  the  noble  en- 
counter ends,  but  nothing  that  stirs  this  mortal  frame  can  be 
compared  to  these  lucid  intervals  in  his  long  passages  of  in- 
action. 

The  fisherman  is  bom,  not  made.  He  lives  and  moves  in 
Us  own  little  worid,  the  envy  and  pride  of  his  brother  mortals. 
Not  that  he  i&  without  some  small  infirmity,  which  must,  how- 
«Ter,  be  drawn  gently  from  its  drear  abode.  Can  it  be  true 
that  these  aedentany  or  stationary  haMts  breed  a  slight — only 
a.  very  slight  but  graceful— tendency  to  disputation  and  to 
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brooding  over  inward  sorrows  ?     His  insight  into  natural  his- 
tory is  intuitive  and  infallible.     Others  may»  by  painful  steps 
and  slow,  add  precedent  to   precedent,  and  extract  by  the 
rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  some  recondite  generalisation ; 
but  the  angler  scorns  these  dilatory  and  circuitous  methods. 
His  knowledge  is  the  emanation  of  his  inner  consciousness. 
He  learns  by  flashes  of  thought  as  he  wanders  along  his  fa- 
vourite banks.    His  mind  is  the  haunt  of  ingenious  theories.   A 
theory  is  ready  to  account  for  everything,  and  the  theory  of 
«ach  man  is.  better  than  the  statistics  of  any  other  man.    From 
one   solitary  fact  he  can  evolve  far-reaching  inductions.    If 
facts  arise  of  stubborn  complexion,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts.     There  are  some  unfathomable  mysteries  associated  ¥rith 
the  angler's  art,  especially  ^vith  the  salmon  angler,  which  have 
perplexed  generations  and  still  remain  inscrutable.     But  no 
living  angler  has  much  doubt  that  he  has  solved  all  those  in- 
fjoluble  problems.     Great  indeed  would  be  the  misery  of  life, 
if  there  were  not  some  open  questions.     What  is  it  that  causes 
the  salmon  to  go  back  and  forward  between  the  sea  and  the 
upper  parts  of  rivers  ?     If  it  is  to  breed  and  nothing  else,  why 
should  some,  nevertheless,  be  found  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year  going  up,  and  especially  going  up  months  before  the 
breeding  season  comes  round?     Why  should  salmon  always 
return  to  their  parent  river ;   and   why   are   their   stomachs 
always  empty  when  caught  with  the  fly  ?     Why  do  some  of 
the  fry  hurry  down  the  river  to  the  sea  in  the  spring  months, 
and  the  rest  remain  ? — and  why  does  the  female  parent  wait 
behind  the  male  as  if  to  convoy  them  ?     What  is  the  status  of 
the  bull-trout,  the  sea-trout,  the  sewin,  the   yellow-fin,  the 
•orange-fin,  the  blacktail,  the  whitling,  the  smolt,  the  parr,  and 
the  grilse?     Whether  is  it  better  to  fish  up  the  stream  or 
down,  and  what  is  the  ablest  strategy  in  throwing  round  a 
<5orner  ?     What  is  the  salmon  about  when  he  is  at  sea,  and 
where  does  he  go  ?     Is  it  to  become  a  dainty  dish  to  the  por- 
poise, the  grampus,  the  seal,  the  dogfish,  and  other  baleful 
monsters  which  seem  to  have  no  final  cause  ?     Why  do  so  few 
fish  return  alive  to  the  river  from  which  they  started,  seeing 
that  each   fruitful   mother  supplies  18,000  to  30,000  egps? 
Why  is  it  that  every  fish  that  breaks  the  line  at  the  critical 
moment  never  weighs  less  than  fifty  pounds  ?     If  it  were  not 
for  the  uncertainty  and  inscrutable  character  of  these  problems, 
the  angler  would  be  truly  unhappy.     They  serve  to  recoup  his 
spirits  at  the  social  hearth  for  the  privations  of  his  unsocial 
mornings.     The  pent-up  musings  of  the  day  are  discoursed, 
and  many  a  tale  varnished  with  a  glowing  eye,  across  the  wal- 
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nuts  and  the  wine.  Dogmas  and  paradoxes  are  the  counters 
with  which  he  deals.  If  any  incredulous  or  unsympathetic 
auditor  were  to  doubt  the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence  for 
the  doctrine  that  the  salmon  invariably  returns  to  the  river  in 
which  it  was  bred,  the  issue  would  probably  be  reduced  at 
once  to  a  question  of  personal  veracity,  with  the  usual  sum- 
mary consequences.  While  it  is  rude  and  uncalled  for  to 
cross-examine  much  of  the  evidence  for  current  beliefs  and 
traditions  about  salmon,  it  is  both  refreshing  and  instructive 
to  hear  so  many  interesting  particulars  about  the  inhabitants 
of  the  deep,  where  there  is  no  eye  to  see  and  no  ear  to  hear. 
No  one  can  leave  the  society  of  anglers,  after  watching  the 
vivacity  and  point  of  their  triangular  disputations,  without 
being  pleasantly  impressed  wnth  the  depth  and  variety  of  the 
subject,  and  the  second  sight  required  to  fathom  it. 

But  if  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  dogmatism,  we  may 
hint  also  in  timid  language  at  the  imperfect  sympathies  existing 
between  anglers  of  different  haunts.  Each  is  of  a  domestic 
tuni,  and  can  scarcelv  enter  into  the  interests  of  other  locali- 
ties.  Even  in  his  own  river  he  is  scarcely  a  clubable  man. 
In  most  of  the  fishery  boards  of  this  country,  though  there 
may  be  a  hundred  members,  barely  a  dozen  can  muster,  even 
at  an  annual  meeting.  This  may  arise  from  the  enormous 
development  of  brain  caused  by  solitary  reflection,  which 
o'erinforms  its  tenement  of  clay,  and  hence  that  coarse  and 
worldly  wisdom  that  binds  together  people  of  the  same  interests, 
and  almost  taught  the  agricultural  labourers  to  form  a  union, 
has  little  place  in  the  angling  temperament.  Rival  theorists 
are  often  rather  unsocial.  There  is  no  league  offensive  and 
defensive,  no  clink  of  corn  for  missionary  enterprise.  Each 
thinks  it  is  the  nation's  business  to  fight  his  battles,  and,  if  it 
don't,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  nation.  Even  his  best  friends 
too  often  incur  his  suspicions. 

The  angler  shines  in  his  natural  history,  but  there  are  also 
Borrows  and  grievances  to  harass  and  oppress,  and  these  lie 
heavily  at  times  on  his  soul.  The  Legislature  has  much  to 
answer  for  in  its  stolid  and  scornful  indifference  to  his  wants 
and  desires.  Not  that  there  are  not  statutes  enough  on  the 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  few  subjects  have  attained  so  fre- 
quent and  conspicuous  a  place  on  the  Statute  Roll  as  fish. 
From  the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  during  the  early  Edwards 
and  Henrys,  many  high-sounding  and  sweeping  denunciations 
and  curses  were,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  launched  at  the 
head  of  persons  who  destroyed  the  brood  of  fish  and  gave  them 
to  swine  to  eat.     There  is  a  chain  of  statutes  following  in 
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solemn  procession  one  after  another^  which  .it  is  good  for  the 
^ye  to  see.  But  somehow  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  ignore  and  nullify  all  that  is  wise  and 
worthy  of  remembrance  in  these  very  statutes.  A  disgraceful 
oblivion  has  long  overtaken  their  clear  manifestoes.  The 
mould  of  antiquity  has  grown  over  those  early  memorials  of 
honest  indignation  against  poaching  and  unseasonable  killing 
and  destroying.  But  it  is  not  merely  that  old  statutes  have 
ceased  to  be  in  vigorous  activity ;  up  to  the  last  there  has 
been  a  strange  misreading  of  all  that  was  best  in  them,  and  an 
improvident  repeal  of  their  salutary  enactments.  Twelve  years 
ago  an  iguorant  impatience  sprang  up  of  the  multiplicity  of 
these  statutes.  Some  who  disliked  the  trouble  of  thinking 
about  anything  clamoured  for  a  total  repeal  Such  are  they 
who  every  day  demand  that  the  whole  law  of  England  shall 
be  printed  on  a  small  piece  of  parchment,  and  carried  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket.  .  In  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act  of  1861  such 
views  were  acted  on,  and  much  evil  has  come  of  it,  and  much 
more  is  now  silently  ripening  with  years.  All  this  has  vexed 
and  disquieted  the  learned  hierophants  who  dispense  the  mys- 
teries of  fishery  law,  and  the  angler  groans  heavily  as  he  thinks 
on  what  he  might  have  been. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  present  situation  of  our 
salmon  fisheries,  let  us  first  see  the  way  in  which  the  fish  are 
found  in  a  state  of  nature,  before  positive  laws  begin.  This  is 
the  quickest  way  of  understanding  all  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
our  subject.  Many  persons  content  themselves  with  knowing 
only  a  few  of  the  superficial  facts  and  guessing  at  the  rest, 
under  the  impression  that  there  arc  intricacies  and  byeways 
which  life  is  too  short  to  thread.  This  confessing  and  avoiding 
of  the  subject  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
fishery  legislation  proceeds  with  such  difficulty,  and  why  ob- 
vious evils,  so  simple  of  treatment  in  themselves  Avhen  under- 
stood, remain  long  unredressed,  and  a  meritorious  class  of 
persons  interested  in  the  subject  arc  left  still  lamenting. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  river  frequented  by 
salmon.  The  estuary  of  the  river  more  or  less  widens  as  it 
merges  in  the  sea,  though  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  the  Tweed 
and  the  Cumberland  Derwent,  the  river  debouches  into  the 
sea  abruptly.  In  all  cases,  the  salt  water  ebbs  and  fiows  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  river  proper.  The  instinct  of  the  salmon 
leads  it  into  the  river,  ascending  from  salt  water  to  fresh,  and 
it  can  only  propagate  its  species  by  going  to  the  rough  gravelly 
beds  of  the  upper  fresh  waters,  where  it  ploughs  a  nest  for 
itself  and  buries  its  eggs,  which  are  hatched  some  hundred 
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days  thereafter.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  thits  fish  cannot 
breed  in  the  sea,  and^  if  it  is  debarred  from  getting  into  a  fresh 
water  stream  when  the  spawning  time  arrives,  there  can  be  no 
reproduction.  Somie  people  believe,  though  it  need  not  bo 
believed^  that  the  fish  breeds  once  every  year.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the  great  mass  of  the 
fish  breed,  and  they  generally  breed  about  the  same  time  each 
year,  the  three  months  most  usual  being  November,  December, 
and  Janua^ry.  In  the  other  months  the  fish  are  going  gradu- 
ally up  towards  the  breeding-beds  ;  in  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  the  old  fish,  after  spawning,  arc  coming  gra- 
dually down  the  river  towards  the  sea.  About  April  and  May 
in  each  year  the  young  fish  are  coming  down  the  rivers  also, 
on  their  first  visit  to  the  sea.  But  it  is  said  they  do  not  all 
come  down  together ;  the  weaker  ones  remain  on  the  breeding- 
grounds  till  the  following  spring. 

It  thus  appears  of  vital  consequence  to  the  fish  that  the  old 
fish  should  get  access  from  the  se^  to  the  upper  parts  of  rivers 
in  order  to  breed*     For  some  weeks  after  the  breeding  season 
the  old  fish  are  in  an  unseasonable  state,  and  can  only  become  re* 
cmited  and  fit  for  the  market  by  accomplishing  their  return  from 
the  rivers  to  the  sea.     In  -like  manner,  the  young  fish,  though 
bom  in  the  upper  parts  of  fresh  water  rivers,  cannot  live  long  if 
confined  to  the  place  of  birth.     At  a  certain  age  they  take  a 
yearning  to  get  to  the  sea,  and  if  prevented,  they  sicken  and 
.  die ;  whereas,  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  dowii  where  they  want 
to  be,  they  grow,  it  is  said,  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  weight  a 
nH)nih,  and  in  a  few  months  nK>re.are  themselves  endowed 
with  the  instincts  of  adult  fish  and  return  t-o  the  up{)er  waters 
to  breed.     There  is  thus  a  constant  migration  going  on  between 
the  sea  and  the  upper  waters,  owing  to  one  cause  or  another. 
The  old  fish  go  up  to  spawn  and  require  to  come  down  again 
to  recruit.     The  young  fish  come  down  from  the  upper  waters 
in  order  to  live  and  grow  in  the  salt  water,  and,  havmg  Uvcd  a 
few  months  there,  they  again  want  to  go  up  in  due  season  to 
propagate  the  species,  and  so  the  order  of  nature  revolves. 
There  is  no  time  of  the  year  during  which  tliis  travelling jioes 
not  gp  on.     The  numbers  vary  in  different  months.     The  time 
at  which  a  fish  leaves  the  sea  and  proceeds  towards  its  ultimate 
destination  is  someiwhat  uncertain.     It  may  hang  about  the 
mouth  of  a  river  for  weeks  or  months.     It  may  trifle  and  dally 
when  it  has  once  entered  the  river,  lingering  in  deep  pools,  hesi- 
tating to  jump  over  obstacles,  watching  the   weather,  and 
moving  in  a  mysterious  way.     Still  the  general  characteristic 
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of  the  fibh  displays  itself  in  one  or  other  phase  during  each 
month  of  the  year. 

It  may  be  enough  to  dispose  of  tliis  primary  characteristic 
of  the  salmon  in  travelling  to  and  fro  between  fresh  and  salt 
water  by  saying  that  it  is  the  instinct  of  the  fish.  This  would 
be  generally  accepted  as  an  exhaustive  explanation.  But  it  is 
far  too  simple  to  satisfy  the  fishermen,  who  are  fertile  in  fram- 
ing theories  and  in  solving  the  inscrutable.  The  grey  fathers 
of  their  commonwealth  give  out  that  the  reason  why  the  salmon 
leaves  the  salt  water  for  the  fresh  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sea-lice. 
Then,  when  asked  to  account  for  Its  return  to  salt  water,  they 
with  equal  certainty  affirm  that  when  the  fish  has  been  some 
time  in  fresh  water,  maggots  are  bred  in  its  jaws  and  gills, 
and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  maggots,  it  must  go  back  to  the 
sea.  This  kingly  fish  has  thus  a  sorry  time  of  it.  It  is  driven 
from  pillar  to  post  by  a  demoniac  phrensy,  like  the  fabled 
heifer  in  the  Greek  play,  which  was  persecuted  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  lived  all  day  long,  scouring  the  plains  tormented  by 
a  gadfly.  It  is  true  that  there  are  other  enemies  than  the  sea- 
lice,  which  are  said  to  account  for  the  salmon  leaving  the 
deeps  of  the  sea  for  the  rivers.  The  porpoise,  the  seal,  the 
grampus,  and  dog-fish,  are  the  mighty  hunters  from  whose 
persecutions  they  are  glad  to  take  refuge  in  narrow  rivers. 
Whichever  way  we  take  it — whether  the  parasites,  or  the  per- 
secutions of  other  fish,  or  both,  or  other  secondary  causes  join— 
the  salmon  lives  a  life  of  protracted  torment,  and  it  takes  many 
long  agonies  to  mature  such  highly  prized  food  for  our  table. 

It  almost  follows,  from  the  above  account  of  the  constant 
migrations  of  the  salmon  between  salt  and  fresh  water,  that  all 
the  salmon  that  frequent  the  sea  must  at  some  time  or  other 
go  up  a  river  to  get  at  the  fresh  water  and  the  beds  of  gravel. 
Hence  the  upper  riparians  allege  that  the  stock  of  fish  cannot 
be  kept  up,  if  there  is  an  unlimited  power  of  capturing  fish  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers ;  in  other  words,  that  the  tendency  to 
overfishing  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  must  be  jealously  watched 
and  checked.  At  this  stage,  however,  there  is  a  departure 
between  rival  theorists,  and  two  schools  of  river  politicians  here 
diverge.  The  upper  riparians  hold  to  the  theory  that  of  all  the 
salmon  extant  at  any  given  moment  those  that  are  in  the  sea 
are  more  or  less  on  their  way  to  the  upper  rivers.  Hence  they 
argue  that  if  a  certain  percentage  are  caught  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  while  the  fish  are  in  transitu^  this  is  so  much  deducted 
from  the  numbers  that  would  infallibly  pass  to  the  upper  waters, 
and  would,  or  might,  or  ought,  to  be  caught  there.  In  short, 
that  the  captures  of  the  estuary  fishermen  are  so  much  taken 
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out  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  upper  waters.  The  estuary 
fishennen,  however,  answer  to  this  that,  though  it  may  be  true 
that  no  sahnon  can  be  bred  except  in  the  upper  waters— which 
implies  that  the  parent  fish  must  first  get  to  such  waters — yet 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  fish  caught  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  would  ever  go  to  the  upper  waters  if  left  alone.  In 
support  of  this  view,  they  argue  that  the  fish  will  not  enter 
rivers  except  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  states  of  water, 
no  matter  whether  the  road  is  open  or  not.  That  while  the 
fish  are  so  waiting  or  wandering  about  the  estuary,  following 
up  and  down  with  the  tide  for  weeks  or  months,  they  become 
the  prey  of  enemies — the  porpoise,  the  grampus,  the  seal — 
and,  if  they  are  not  then  caught,  they  will  never  be  caught  at 
aU.  That  what  is  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  these 
times  is  not  a  loss  to  the  upper  riparians,  but  is  merely  rescued 
from  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  thereby  saved  to  society ;  and 
that  thousands  of  fish,  if  not  caught  in  some  convenient  way 
before  they  enter  a  river,  become  a  dead  loss,  and  hence,  when 
fixed  engines,  such  as  bag-nets  and  stake-nets,  are  used  to 
catch  these  fish,  there  is  no  appreciable  loss  to  the  river  at 
all.  On  this  ground,  the  tidal  fishermen  are  at  variance  with 
the  upper  house  on  an  important  doctrine. 

What  the  salmon  does  in  the  sea  from  the  time  it  first  visits 
the  sea,  and  at  each  season  Avhen  it  returns  from  spawning,  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  about  which  fishermen  maintain  encUess 
controversies.  All  admit  that  the  fish  must  be  in  search  of 
food,  but  how  far  it  goes  into  the  deeps  in  quest  of  it  none  but 
those  endowed  with  second  sight  can  explain.  The  fish,  when 
caught  at  sea,  are  generally  not  deficient  in  the  stomach,  for 
sand-eels,  crustacea^  and  small  fish  denote  how  they  live.. 
Some  affirm  that  the  fish  do  not  go  far  from  the  coast,  and. 
that  they  have  feeding-grounds  on  slimy  shores  not  in  any  way 
connected  immediately  with  the  rivers  from  which  they  emerge^ 
In  proof  of  this,  it  is  said  that  on  the  Scotch  coast  salmon 
have  been  regularly  caught  plentifully  in  bays,  thirty  or  forty 
miles  distant  from  any  river  mouth.  It  is  enough,  however^ 
for  us  to  know  that  the  salmon  hails  from  the  sea,  and,  hugging 
the  shore,  makes  for  some  river  or  other  sooner  or  later. 
Again,  all  agree  that  when  the  salmon  is  in  the  sea  it  is  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  the  market.  Indeed,  those,  whose 
interests  are  exclusively  in  tidal  fisheries,  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  fish  is  always  more  or  less  sickly  and  peckish  when 
it  gets  into  a  river  and  is  moving  up,  that  it  refuses  food,  ami 
declines  rapidly  in  condition  while  in  the  fresh  water,  and  that 
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at  last  it  becomes  wholly  unseasonable  and  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
The  inference  from  all  this  is,  that  the  fish  that  are  cau^t  in 
fresh  water,  and  about  which  the  anglers  go  into  such  raptures, 
being  scarcely  fit  for  food,  ought  not  to  be  caught  at  all,  but 
left  solely  or  chiefly  to  breed,  as  Nature  intended.  And  hence 
that  the  anglers,  driving  as  they  do  their  very  wretched  and 
unnatural  trade  of  molesting  the  sick,  deserve  small  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  in  comparison  with  the 
legitimate  and  natural  business  of  tidal  fishing.  Other  tidal 
fishermen,  however,  altogether  make  light  of  the  achievements 
of  the  angler,  and  are  indifferent  how  much  and  how  long  he 

{>lies  his  craft.  They  profess  to  be  satisfied  that  he  can  at 
)e8t  with  all  his  arts  make  little  impression  on  the  stock.  They 
care  not  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  angle  all  the  year 
round,  and  arc  ready  to  concede  at  once  that  very  boon  which 
anglers  twenty  years  ago  and  since  have  often  looked  forward 
to  somewhat  timidly,  as  a  good  beyond  their  reach. 

It  is  in  considering  the  various  stages  of  the  life  of  a  salmon 
that  we  see  how  its  difficulties  arise,  and  the  consequent  diffi- 
culties it  causes  to  the  Legislature.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  be 
conceded,  as  it  must  be,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  fish  breed 
during  three  or  four  months  of  the  vear,  and  during  that  time 
they  are  more  or  less  deteriorated  m  condition,  especially  for 
some  weeks  afler  the  spawning,  it  is  natural  that  a  close  time 
should  be  declared  by  the  Legislature,  during  which  it  should 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  catch  a  fish  even  in  his  own 
waters.  This  is  almost  self-evident ;  and  the  only  doubt  now 
is,  Avhether  the  close  time  should  be  uniform  or  variable.  AH 
ways  have  been  tried.  Not  to  speak  of  the  remote  times, 
Scotland  for  about  forty  years  tried  a  uniform  close  season, 
till  a  few  years  ago  it  had  the  season  varied  to  suit  different 
rivers.  In  Ireland  the  same  result  has  been  arrived  at.  In 
England,  before  1861  there  was  variety  of  seasons,  all  too 
short ;  but  the  Act  of  that  year  made  one  uniform  season.  Now 
again  the  tendency  is  to  vary  it,  and  Mr.  Dodds  and  other 
legislators  include  a  power  to  do  this  as  part  of  an  amending 
Bill.  Not  only  is  an  annual  close  season  necessary  to  permit 
the  breeding  of  the  fish,  but  a  weekly  close  season  has  ako 
been  found  expedient,  so  as  to  allow  the  fish  td  have  a  chance 
of  distributing  themselves  over  the  upper  waters.  This  prac- 
tice, which  existed  in  Scotland  six  centuries  ago,  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  in  1842,  and  was  also  adopted  in  England 
and  Wales  in  1861.  The  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets  also  makes 
a  perpetual  close  season  for  young  fish.  This  state  of  things 
is  now  represented  by  the  following  table : — 
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AodqaI  close  time 
not  less  than 

SKOLAKD. 

8COn.AND. 

TWEED. 

IBBLAim. 

154  days. 

168  days. 

153  days. 

168  days. 

Begins  and  ends    . 

fixed 
iSep.tol  Feb. 

varied 

21  Aug.  to  24 

Feb. 

fixed 

15  Sep.  to  14 

Feb. 

varied 
15  Sep.  to  iJan. 

Weekly  close  time  . 
commencing 

42  hours 
Saturday  noon. 

36  hours 
Saturday  6  p.m. 

36  hours 
Saturday  6  p.m. 

48  hours 
Saturday  6  a.m. 

Angler's  close  season 
commencing 

fixed 
iNov. 

varied 
1  Nov. 

fixed 
30  Nov. 

varied 
1  Nov. 

Mesh    of    Net 
(.smallest)    . 

fixed 
2  inches. 

fixed 
IJ  inches. 

fixed 
1}  inches. 

varied 
11  IJ,  IJ. 

Such  being  a  short  view  of  the  round  of  a  salmon's  life  and 
the  theatre  of  its  appearance^  and  it  being  clear  that  all  the 
salmon  frequenting  a  river  must  at  some  time  or  other  be 
passing  up  and  down,  a  man  has  only  to  erect  a  barrier  or  trap 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  if  he  wants  to  catch  them  all.  This 
is  precisely  what  occurred  to  our  ingenious  ancestors ;  and  it 
is  out  of  this  very  obvious  stratagem  that  most  of  the  griev- 
ances of  a  salmon-river  take  their  rise.  The  owner  of  each 
piece  of  land  abutting  on  the  river  has,  in  England  and  Ire- 
land at  common  law,  the  right  to  catch  as  many  of  the  valu- 
able fish  that  pass  his  door  as  he  can  with  the  aid  of  his  hands 
or  any  implement  that  his  hands  can  wield.  He  may  use  a 
net  or  a  fly,  or,  as  the  natives  sometimes  still  successfully  do 
at  Bridgwater,  may  dip  a  clothes-basket  in  the  muddy  stream 
where  a  fin  is  seen  projecting  above  the  surface.  But  this  is 
a  tedious  process,  and  the  experienced  man,  who  wants  to  save 
time  and  money,  erects  a  wall  or  barrier  across  the  narrow  part 
of  a  river  nearest  the  tide,  having  in  its  structure  fish-traps, 
coops,  or  cruives.  It  is  true  this  requires  the  consent  of  his 
neighbour  proprietors,  or  some  grant  of  the  Crown ;  but  he 
manages  to  dispense  with  his  neighbours'  consent  by  first 
asking  permission — then  toleration — then  a  little  longer  time 
—then  a  promise  to  remove  the  weir — until  at  last  he  turns 
round  and  claims  it  as  a  right.  By  artful  encroachments, 
«T)eciou8  promises,  delays,  and  threats  most  of  the  best  salmon 
rivers  have  been  obstructed  by  some  fixed  apparatus,  whereby 
all  the  upper  riparian  owners  are  put  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  him  who  has,  rightly  or  wrongly — with  or  without  culpable 
neglect  on  the  part  of  his  neighbours — acquired  the  key  of 
the  river. 
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If  the  whole  of  a  river  and  its  tributaries,  from  the  source 
to  the  sea,  belonged  to  one  owner,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he 
would  manage  the  salmon  fisheries  and  turn  them  to  account 
He  would  do  as  he  does  with  his  rabbit-warren  or  his  poultry- 
yard,  his  flocks  or  his  herds.     He  would  make  a  convenient 
pound  where  he  could  at  command  collect  his  stock  and  review 
it.     He  would  erect  a  fishing-weir  near  the  limit  of  the  tide, 
and  perhaps  a  ba£-nct  further  out,  and  catch  every  salmon 
that  passed  up.     The  bailiff,  sitting  in  his  fish-house,  woultf 
keep  a  certain  proportion  of  the  catch  of  each  day  for  market, 
and  let  the  rest  go  up  the  river  to  breed.     A  very  small  pro- 
portion indeed  would  stock  a  river,  seeing  that  each  female 
fish  has  about  20,000  eggs.     Two  or  three  men,  living  an  easy 
life,  would  manage  a  vast  river  and  its  tributaries  with  economy, 
and  every  fish  Avould  pass  through  their  hands.    No  close  season 
would  be  necessary,  and  no  nets.    If  there  were  anglers,  enough 
fish  would  be  passed  up  to  amuse  these  gentlemen  also.     This 
river-farm  in  Utopia  would  yield  plentifully  its  noiseless  and 
self-supporting  fiocks. 

But  as  England  is  not  Utopia,  and  no  model  salmon-farm  is 
possible  here,  owing  to  the  minute  subdivision  of  property  and 
the  clashing  of  interests,  the  necessity  of  legislation  to  regu- 
late the  rights  of  each  is  obvious.     If  each  were  to  do  what 
lie  liked,  each  would  erect  a  weir  or  try  to  stop  all  the  fish  and 
drive  them  into  his  own  trap,  regardless  of  his  neighbours,  and 
regardless  of  the  future,  for  a  fish  in  the  hand  would  be  worth 
twenty  in  the  river.     And  it  is  plain  that  he  who  could  con- 
trive to  get  his  fishing-weir  nearest  the  sea  would  cut  out  all 
his  competitors  higher  up.     What  is  the  law  to  do  in  these 
circumstances  ?     The  great  object  of  the  law  must  be  so  to 
restrict  all  the  interested  parties  that  the  total  result  may  be 
as  near  as  possible  the  keeping  up  of  the  same  stock  of  fish 
as  our  prudent  farmer  of  an  entire  river  in  Utopia  would  make 
it  yield.     This  and  no  other  must  be  the  sole  object  to  be  kept 
in  view.     All  owners  must  thus  be  more  or  less  restricted,  in 
order  to  secure  as  near  as  possible  the  ultimate  aim  of  keeping 
up  an  adequate  stock  of  fish  proportioned  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  river.     Now,  it  is  here  that  the  quarrels  and  feuds  of  the 
little  community  begin.     All  those  interested  are  tied  together 
in  one  common  property,  which  cannot  be  severed  by  a  ring- 
fence  into  separate  and  independent  portions.     The  fish  can- 
not be  put  in  stalls — cannot  be  tethered  in  fields — cannot  be 
inclosed   in    hutches,   or    ear-marked   like    the   sheep  on  a 
borough  pasture.     lu  order  to  live  and  prosper  they  must 
have  the  range  of  the  whole  common  from  end  to  end — from 
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the  sea  to  the  sources  of  the  smallest  rivulets.      The  water 
must  be  continuous   in  volume,  and  not  intersected   by  im- 
passable partitions.     If  one  owner  stops  their  migration  the 
whole  machinery  is  deranged ;  not  only  the  next  owner  but 
all  others  must  sutler — both  those  above  and  those  below  the 
obstruction.     The  pro])rietor8  are  all  bound  together  by  nature 
in  a  community.     The  peer  may  have  a  large  part  of  the  tidal 
waters  as  a  several  or  exclusive  fishery ;  the  public  may  earn 
iheir  daily  bread  by  fishing  up  to  the  boundary,  which  is, 
however,  a  permeable  boundary,  adjoining  his  several  fishery ; 
and  higher  up  the  river  squires  of  high  and  low  degree  may 
form  in  line,  each  on  his  own  rood  of  ground.     But  each  and 
all  must  suffer  alike  by  any  one  of  them  transgressing,  more 
especially  by  that  one  who  has  the  greatest  natural  advan- 
tages in  point  of  situation  creating  a  weir  across  the  river. 
^\  hen  the  property  along  the  banks  and  in  the  river  is  sub- 
divided  into   small   patches,  the  expense  of  catching  fish   is 
enormous.     Each  must  keep  his  own  apparatus  and  his  own 
gillies,  and  must  keep  within  his  own  ground.     This  is,  how- 
ever, only  an  inevitable  result  of  the  glorious  independence 
each  owner  of  land  in  this  country  delights  in  :  each  works  in 
his  own  way,  with  his  own  weapons,  and  each  takes  his  chance 
in  the  great  wheel  of  fortune. 

Now,  in  endeavouring  to  compose  the  differences  that  exist 
between  the  owners  of  salmon  fisheries  in  a  river,  one  great 
and  leading  line  of  demarcation  is  cons[)icuous.  All  the 
owners  of  fisheries  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  are  very 
much  in  one  boat,  and  all  those  who  fish  in  the  lower  and 
tidal  waters  are  in  another  boat.  The  public  fishermen  have 
rights  only  in  the  tidal  fisheries,  and  their  interest  is  thus  far 
identified  with  the  lower  division  only.  Now,  the  upper  ripa- 
rians complain  that  they  do  not  get  their  fair  shore  of  the  fish. 
Such  is  the  way  in  which  they  generally  put  their  case.  They 
assume  that  somehow  or  other  they  are  entitled  in  a  state  of 
nature  to  a  share  of  the  fish.  This  is,  of  course,  a  figurative 
<?xpression,  for  in  a  state  of  nature  each  would  simply  catch 
«9  much  as  he  could  by  any  ingenious  moveable  instrument 
to  be  devised ;  but  as  to  the  share  bearing  any  proportion  to 
what  the  other  competitors  would  catch,  or  as  to  any  means 
of  adjusting  the  proporticms,  there  is  and  never  was  any 
certainty  or  fixed  ratio.  What  each  would  catch  would  de- 
pend very  much  on  his  i)osition  in  the  river  and  the  number 
of  pools  or  fishing-stations  accessible  to  him,  and  the  industry 
^^  exercised,  those  situated  lowest  in  the  river  having 
generally   the  greatest   natural   advnntnges,  and  thus  being 
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more  likely  to  succeed.  But  though  the  upper  riparian 
generally  puts  his  case  as  if  he  were  entitled  to  '  a  fair  share/ 
it  will  be  found;  when  closely  examined,  that  he  bases  this 
claim  mainly  on  the  fact  that  it  is  he  who  breeds  all  the  fish. 
Now,  on  this  point  the  lower  proprietor  replies,  ^  It  is  a  mere 
delusion  that  you  breed  the  fish ;  they  breed  themselves  ; 
they  cause  you  no  injury.  You  spend  not  a  penny  upon 
them.  You  can  no  more  help  the  fish  breeding  than  you 
can  help  the  sun  shining,  or  the  rain  falling,  or  the  river 
flowing.  The  water  flowing  over  the  land  is  not  yours, 
nor  are  the  fish  found  therein  yours,  though  the  soil  beneath 
them  be  exclusively  yours.  You  have  merely  a  right  to 
take  some  of  the  water  as  it  passes  over*  your  land,  and 
nothing  more.  The  water  flooring,  with  all  that  is  in  it, 
is  a  perpetual  servitude  on  your  land.'  To  this  the  upper 
riparian  rejoins :  ^  If  I  don*t  breed  the  fish,  they,  at  all 
events,  cannot  breed  except  on  my  lands.  I  can  exclude 
them  from  coming  on  my  lands.  I  can  kill  them  when 
there,  and  I  can  let  poachers  kill  them.'  This  again  pro- 
vokes a  retort  from  the  lower  proprietor :  *  As  to  your  pre- 
venting the  fish  from  coming  on  your  land  or  into  your 
waters  to  breed,  your  power  to  exclude  them  is  doubtful. 
The  law,  if  it  does  not  already  do  so,  should  at  least  be 
made  to  prevent  you  spitefully  doing  this,  seeing  that  it  is 
not  to  benefit  yourself,  or  to  prevent  injury  to  yourself,  but 
merely  to  injure  your  neighbour  or  somebody  else.  As  to 
your  killing  or  encouraging  poachers  to  kill  the  fish  when 
they  come  into  your  waters,  that  is  merely  a  threat  to  break 
the  law,  for  the  law  already  says  neither  you  nor  anybody- 
else  shall  kill  them  during  close  time.'  These  retorts 
press  hard  upon  the  upper  riparian.  He  has  put  his  case  on 
the  wrong  ground.  He  misstates  his  position  when  he  says 
he  has  a  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  fish,  and  that  if  he  does  not 
get  that  fair  share  he  will  destroy  or  wink  at  others  destroying^ 
,  the  breeding  fish.  What  he  should  say  is,  that,  as  his  property 
is  inextricably  bound  up  in  conmion  with  the  property  of  those 
below,  he  is  entitled  to  have  -  a  free  access  secured  to  all  fish 
that  will  come  to  his  lands,  as  they  would  have  come  in  a  state 
of  nature ;  and  this  implies,  that  no  obstruction  by  weirs  or 
by  overfishing  shall  intercept  all  the  fish  as  they  pass  up  and 
down.  This  seems  to  be  the  key  to  what  he  should  de- 
mand, and  what  he  is  entitled  to  have.  Until  that  is  secnred 
he  has  not  all  his  rights.  At  present,  this  ultimate  object 
not  being  secured,  all  the  proprietors  are  at  sixes-and-sevens. 
Every  man's  hand  is    against   every   other   man's,     Each^ 
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knowing  that  it  is  all  a  lottery,  seizes  the  present  good  and 
cares  nothing  for  the  future;  for  he  knows  that  any  little 
self-restraint  he  can  exercise  will  have  no  effect  on  the  sum- 
total^  so  long  as  others  cannot  be  compelled  to  exercise  a 
like  self-restraint*  Each  is  jealous  of  his  neighbour,  believing 
that  every  fish  caught  elsewhere  is  so  much,  profit  or  amuse 
ment  taken  out  of  his  own  portion.  The  upper  riparian, 
can  scarcely  sleep  in  his  bed  for  thinking  of  the  inordinate 
captures  of  the  nets  in  the  estuary — all  at  his  expense, 
and  to  his  own  undoing,  as  he  quite  ingenuously  persuades 
himself. 

While  the  upper  riparian  has  substantial  grievances  against 
the  lower  fishermen^  the  latter  also  have  their  criticisms  upon 
him.  They  say  he  wants  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature  for 
his  own  exclusive  enjoyment  and  profit ;  that  Nature  causes 
the  fish  to  ascend  the  river  from  the  sea,  and  must  have  in- 
tended the  tidal  fishermen  to  catch  them  most  plentifully, 
more  especially  as  the  fish  are  best  suited  for  the  market 
before  they  pass  from  the  sea  to  the  river ;  that  the  upper 
riparian  repines  because  Nature  has  placed  him  where  he  is ; 
that  it  is  a  mistake  for  him  to  think  that  more  fish  will  come 
to  him  in  a  sound  state  if  everybody  is  prohibited  from  fishing 
in  the  estuary^  for  fish  will  only  go  up  when  they  please,  and 
no  commandment  of  men  can  drive  them.  And  if  there  were 
no  fishing  in  tidal  waters,  no  more,  or  at  least  few  more,  fish 
would  pass  up  than  now  do.  Why,  then,  should  he  indulge 
in  these  unavailing  murmurs  at  the  decrees  of  Providence  ? 
Again,  the  tidal  fishermen  say  that  if  they  catch  most  fish 
they  also  supply  the  great  mass  of  the  funds  for  preserving 
them.  Under  the  present  system  Fishery  Boards  derive  all  the 
fimds  for  preserving  the  fish  from  taxing  those  who  fish,  and 
the  tidal  licenses  supply  four-fifths  of  the  total  proceeds  of 
the  year.  This  is  a  sufficient  return  for  the  natural  advantages 
of  their  situation,  and  ought  to  console  their  less  fortunate 
brethren  who  sit  on  the  lower  form. 

It  must  be  apparent  from  the  above  recital  that  if  we  are  to 
aim  at  a  state  of  nature,  the  great  and  commanding  object  of 
all  legislation  must  be  to  secure  at  all  hazards  a  free  passage 
between  the  sea  and  the  upper  waters,  so  that  the  fish,  may 
follow  their  instincts.  They  must  have  their  highway  open  at 
all  times ;  at  least,  during  those  times  when  they  are  most  active* 
Nothing  less  than  this  can  ever  restore  peace  to  the  little  col- 
lege or  community  of  owners.  If  the  Legislature  has  not 
done  this,  and  cannot  do  it,  then  farewell  to  all  hope  of  pros- 
perity.    If  fish  are  not  allowed  their  free  course  and  to  range 
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over  their  natural  breeding-grounds,  how  can  the  stock  in- 
crease ?  At  present  there  is  great  over-crowding  at  certain 
points,  and  a  wholesale  exclusion  at  certain  other  points  which 
are  the  most  eligible  of  all  for  breeding.  If  the  fish  are 
excluded  from  three-fourths  or  two-thirds  of  the  natural 
breeding  area,  it  requires  small  wisdom  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  by  maintaining  this  exclusion  you  are  losing  three- 
fourths  of  the  chances  of  capture.  Now,  the  great  and 
radical  vice  of  the  English  salmon  fisheries  is,  that  the  fish 
have  by  artificial  obstructions  been  excluded  from  three- 
fourths,  or  at  least  two-thirds,  of  their  natural  breeding- 
grounds.  It  is  true  that  there  are  no  very  reliable  statistics 
on  this  point,  but  this  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  extent  of  ground 
lost. 

Till  these  vast  domains  fit  for  the  abode  of  salmon  are 
reconquered,  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  *  fair  share '  of  fish  to  any- 
body along  the  whole  line.  This  is  the  great  outstanding 
grievance  of  the  salmon  fisheries,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
the  others  are  trifling.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  other  grievances 
have  been  already  redressed,  but  this  remains  all  but  un- 
touched. The  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  capable  of 
being  redressed.  If  it  is  not,  then  any  further  expectation 
of  improvement  in  most  of  the  fisher)'  districts  may  be  aban- 
doned at  once,  and  need  vex  the  Legislature  no  more.  If 
it  is  capable  of  redress,  then,  when  it  is  grappled  with  and 
overcome,  all  that  legislation  can  do  for  the  fisheries  may  be 
said  to  be  done.  They  may  be  safely  left  thereafter,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  additional  pains  and  penalties,  to  look  after 
themselves.     Nature  will  do  the  rest. 

In  1861  the  Legislature  acted  in  a  peremptory  way  with  the 
owners  of  English  fishing-weirs — that  is  to  say,  those  fixed 
structures  that  were  used  exclusively  for  stopping  and  catching 
fish.  It  ordered  a  gap,  one-tenth  of  the  width  of  the  river, 
to  be  made  in  the  deepest  part,  at  the  owner's  expense,  with- 
out any  compensation,  however  ancient  the  weir.  This  was 
all  but  ruin  and  confiscation.  But  it  was  done,  and  cannot 
now  be  undone.  The  same  thing  was  done  in  Ireland,  but 
not  in  Scotland.  Such  weirs  did  two  things :  they  stopped  all 
the  fish  passing  up,  and  also  caught  such  as  would  go  into  their 
traps.  Now,  fishing-weirs  did  not  obstruct  the  passage  of 
fish  more  than  ordinary  mill-dams ;  yet  while  both  properties 
were  acquired  in  precisely  the  same  way,  by  the  same  arts,  and 
deserved  alike  the  same  protection  from  the  Legislature,  one 
was  confiscated,  the  other  was  left  entirely  untouched.  What 
was  the  reason  of  this  favouritism?  These  mill-dams  will 
repay  a  closer  study. 
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If  any  person  has  the  curiosity  to  consider  the  nature  and 
use  of  a  mill-dam  or   weir — one   of  the   familiar   objects  in 
rivers — he  will  find  that  it  affects  the  existence  of  salmon  in 
the  river  in  the  following  very  intelligible  manner : — A  mill- 
dam  is  a  solid  wall,  whether  of  wood  or  stone  or  wattling, 
built  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  having  for  its  object  to  pond 
the  water  and  raise  it  to  a  high  level.     When  thus  raised  to  a 
high  level   a   channel,  or  mill-race,  called  the  head-race,  Ls 
excavated,  in  order  to  divert  more  or  less  of  the  impounded 
water  and  conduct  it  to  some  convenient  spot  where  the  mill 
is  situated,  the  wheel  of  which  is  turned  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  falling  from  its  artificial  height  in  the  race  or  channel. 
After  passing  over  and  turning  the  wheel,  the  function  of  the 
water  is  discharged,  and  it  then  passes  away  down  another 
mill-race,  called  the  tail-race,  into  the  original  channel  of  the 
river.     Between   the   place  where   the  dam   or  weir  is  con- 
structed and  the  place  where  the  diverted  water  is  restored  to 
the  river  there  is  a  distance  sometimes  of  a  mile,  but  more 
generally  half-a-mile  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  mill-wheel  is  close  to  the  dam,  and  so  the  necessity 
of  a  mill-race  is  avoided     But  in  all  cases,  if  the  mill-dam  is 
above  three  feet  high — and  in  general  it  is  six  to  twelve  feet 
high — the  fall  of  water  from  the  top  of  the  dam  into  the  bed 
of  the  river  below  is  so  abrupt  and  violent  that  salmon  cannot 
jump  over  it.     The   salmon  has   only  a   limited  mechanical 
power  of  propulsion,  by  means  of  its  tail;   and   though  in 
peculiar  circumstances  it  may  jump  five  or  six  feet,  still  a 
dam  is  a  serious  obstruction  where  it  exceeds  three  feet  per- 
pendicular, and  has  no  deep  water  immediately  below  it.     It 
may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  mill-weirs  form 
in  impassable  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  salmon,  and  the  usnal 
consequences  ensue.     The  fish  must  return  from  whence  they 
came,  or  leap  in  the  air — fifty  at  the  same  moment,  when  the 
spawning-time  is  near  at  hand — or  lie,  as  they  often  do,  waiting 
in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  sunnounting  the  obstacle.     If 
driven  to  desperation  they  spawn  as  best  they  may,  and  root  up 
each  others'  nests  for  want  of  room.  Not  only  does  the  ordinary 
mill-dam  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  salmon  upwards  towards 
the  breeding-grounds — which  is  the  main  and  irreparable  mis- 
chief which  it  causes — but  the  head  and  tail-race  are   also 
collateral  sources  of  mischief  in  the  following  way : —-During 
the  low  state  of  the  river  the  fish  travelling  up  the  river  pass 
up  the  tail-race,  where  the  millers'  men  are  sorely  tempted  by 
the  Bight,  and  the  old  fish  coming  down  the  river,  as  well  as 
the  smelts  on  their  first  visit  to  the  sea,  are  diverted  and  im- 
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prisoned  and  undone  by  the  head-raoe  and  the  wheel  under  or 
over  which  they  seek  to  pass. 

The  best  salmon  rivers  in  England,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  all  choked  with  these  mill-dams,  which  occur  at 
frequent  intervals.  Each  and  all  are  built  mueh  after  the  same 
cheap  pattern — as  an  impervious  wall  across  the  bed  of  the 
river,  bank  to  bank,  of  one  uniform  height.  It  is  here  that  the 
great  trouble  of  the  salmon  fisheries  now  centres.  Most  of 
the  other  evils  have  been  overcome,  or,  with  a  few  slight  ad- 
ditions, may  be  overcome.  But  as  to  mill-dams,  the  evil  is 
as  rampant  as  from  the  first.  The  hand  of  the  law  and  of 
the  Legislature  has  not  yet  been  lifted  against  this  evil,  and 
yet  the  time  has  come  for  fairly  grappling  with  it ;  otherwise, 
salmon  fisheries  must  remain  a  byeword  and  a  jest. 

In  considering  whether  any  and  what  alterations  can  be 
made  in  mill-dams,  so  as  to  permit  the  easy  passage  of  fish,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  mill-dams  are  not  exclusively  used 
for  grinding  corn.  No  doubt  in  mediseval  and  later  ages  they 
were  used  tor  little  else,  and  were  on  a  very  small  scale.  But 
for  about  a  century  back,  not  only  have  the  corn-mills  in- 
creased in  size  and  in  their  demands  on  water  power^  but 
factories  of  all  kinds — for  cotton,  wool,  silk,  leather,  iron,  and 
so  forth — have  all  taken  advantage  of  the  cheap  motive  power 
furnished  by  a  great  salmon  liver.  When  a  mill  is  set  up  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  true  that,  unless  the  owner  buys  up  or 
steals  a  march  on  all  opposition,  he  cannot  stand.  But  every- 
body knows  how  in  rural  places  rights  of  property  spring  up 
by  silent  and  insensible  usurpation.  Such  is  the  history  of 
every  mill-dam  set  up  on  a  salmon  river ;  not  only  mill-dama 
exist,  but  navigation  and  other  dams  have  been  made  under 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  no  precautions  have  been  used  and 
no  terms  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  unnecessary 
injury  to  the  passage  of  salmon.  The  result  is,  that  nearly 
all  our  best  salmon  rivers  are  in  a  hopeless  plight,  owing  to 
these  dams  and  vested  interests,  which  here  and  there  and 
everywhere  impede  the  progress  of  the  king  of  fish,  as  he 
seeks  to  range  the  valleys  free.  No  wonder  that  our  angler 
is  disquieted  in  soul,  and  prays  heartily  to  Jupiter  to  come 
and  help  him. 

Nearly  every  river  has  its  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  usurpations  of  the  mill-owners.  One  gentleman  fifty 
years  ago  told  with  much  pathos  the  story  of  the  river  Dart 
At  present  that  fine  river,  as  all  salmon  anglers  know,  is  closed 
against  salmon  by  the  Totnes  Weir.  He  told  how  from  tiine 
immemorial  there  had  been  in  the  top  of  that  weir  a  gullet  six 
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feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  for  the  express  purpose  of  lettinfr 
the  sahnon  over  it.  But  when  the  weir  was  washed  down  and 
rebuilt  in  1790,  the  gullet  was  closed  up.  The  owners  had 
promised  to  restore  it,  and  repeated  and  broke  their  promises* 
A  champion  upper  proprietor  took  the  opinion  of  Chitty,  the 
great  lawyer,  who  told  him  what  was  his  remedy.  Attempts 
were  made  to  go  to  law,  but  he  could  not  make  a  conunon 
purse,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  left  the  weir  untouched, 
and  80  it  remains  to  this  day.  Other  rivers  have  the  same  tale 
to  tell ;  like  the  Tees  and  the  Lune,  the  Cumberland  Derwent, 
the  Ribble,  and  the  Eden.  Great  battles  were  fought  in  the 
last  two  rivers  about  sixty  and  eighty  years  ago,  and  the  two 
last  were  victories  against  the  weir*owners.  The  Wye  had  a 
great  weir  between  Koss  and  Monmouth,  which  was  fortunately 
riven  up  about  sixty  years  ago.  All  the  rivers  illustrate  the 
oisastrous  effect  of  building  even  one  high  weir  in  a  salmon 
river,  and  the  magical  revival  caused  by  its  sudden  demolition. 
Indeed,  the  result  in  either  case  is  generally  a  sum  in  simple 
subtraction  and  addition. 

Though  the  mischievous  effect  of  high  and  obstructive  weirs 
has  been  known  as  long  as  salmon  have  existed,  it  has  only 
been  within  the  last  forty-five  years  that  the  correct  mode  has 
been  perfected,  of  making  a  fish-passage  over  such  weirs 
without  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  weir  for  mills.  The 
old  idea  embodied  in  the  earliest  statutes  of  Scotland,  and  also 
acted  on  and  referred  to  by  the  earliest  English  statutes,  was 
that  there  was  to  be  left  in  all  weirs  a  gap  of  such  size  that  a 
three-year  old  pig  might  turn  round  in  it  without  touching  the 
gap  with  her  snout  or  tail.  Later  Scotch  statutes  seem  to 
adopt  a  gap  of  five  or  six  feet  as  the  standard  measure  for  a 
fish-pass.  For  about  five  centuries  this  kind  of  gap  was  ob- 
viously treated  as  the  only  known  and  proper  measure  for  a 
fish-pass.  A  weir  now  existing  on  the  river  Derwent  near 
Workington  has  from  time  immemorial  possessed  a  gap  of  this 
tind  still  existing  in  the  middle  of  it ;  no  other  example  of  the 
same  kind  is  beheved  to  exist  in  England.  The  weir  is  about 
four  feet  high,  and  would  be  a  serious  obstruction  without  this 
gap,  but  the  gap  meets  the  difficulty  fairly.  But,  however 
well  a  gap  of  five  or  six  feet  wide  may  have  suited  the  old 
weirs  or  dams  used  some  centuries  ago,  it  would  be  inapplicable 
to  the  modem  weirs,  which  are  erected  much  higher  and  often 
with  perpendicular  faces  down  stream.  As  many  of  the  mills 
ai^e  too  large  for  the  river,  and  are  often  short  of  water,  so 
Vge  a  gap,  even  if  the  violent  rush  of  the  water  were  no 
objection,  would  be  unsuitable^  on  account  of  the  quantity 
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that  would  thereby  escape.  Probably  it  was  owing  to  the 
general  belief  which  prevailed  until  recently,  that  nothinjj 
would  suffice  to  enable  salmon  to  pass  over  a  weir  unless  a  ga]) 
were  made  of  five  or  six  feet  wide  in  its  structure,  that  the  old 
statutes  on  the  subject  have  been  so  little  observed.  If  it  was 
universally  believed  that  such  a  gap  would  ruiu  the  weirs  for 
the  purposes  of  the  mills,  this  explains  the  extraordinary  tolera- 
tion shown  for  such  weirs,  notwithstanding  so  many  statutes 
have  forbidden  them  to  be  made  so  as  to  hinder  the  passage  of 
fish.  All  that,  however,  is  now  past.  Though  the  ancients 
knew  not  how  to  make  a  sufficient  pass  without  interfering 
w^ith  the  supply  of  water  to  the  mill,  this  problem  has  been 
solved  by  the  modems  and  made  equally  applicable  to  the 
highest  and  most  obstructive  weirs  extant. 

The  discovery  (for  it  deserves  to  be  called  an  import^int 
discovery)  of  the  fish-pass,  which  is  now  capable  of  letting  fi^h 
so  easily  over  mill-weirs  or  navigation-weii*s  without  abstract- 
ing water  from  the  mill  or  navigation,  is  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
James  Smith,  of  Deanston  in  Scotland,  who  had  a  mill-dam  on 
the  river  Teith,  near  Stirling,  and  who,  like  many  other  millers, 
took  great  interest  in  watching  the  habits  of  salmon,  when 
jumping  at  his  dam  and  trying  to  get  over  it.  He  thought  of 
several  plans  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  fish 
■without  hurting  his  mill,  and  he  did  what  most  beginners  do 
who  have  engaged  in  this  problem — he  made  an  inclined  plane 
on  the  down-stream  face  of  his  dam.  His  dam  was  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  he  made  an  inclined  plane  about  240  feet  long 
on  the  incline,  having  its  head  cut  below  the  top  of  the  dam. 
His  own  account  of  the  result  is  highly  interesting,  for  it 
throws  light  on  mistakes  constantly  made,  with  the  same 
results,  even  to  this  day : — 

*  I  found  that  the  water,  in  consequence  of  being  allowed  to  (low 
without  any  check  down  the  inclined  plane,  acquired  so  great  a  velocity 
at  the  bottom  that  no  fish  could  stem  it ;  and  that  whilst  it  acquired 
this  great  velocity,  it  had,  by  its  rapidity,  become  so  small  in  depth 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  of  water  to  cover  the  salmon  unless  when 
there  was  a  flood  in  the  river.  When  I  found  from  experience  that 
this  did  not  suit  the  purpose,  and  when  I  saw  the  salmon  attempting 
to  get  up  and  constantly  thrown  back,  I  immediately  set  ubont  to  con- 
sider some  mode  to  insure  their  passage,  and  I  commenced  by  making 
some  experiments  with  loose  boards.  I  drove  spikes  into  the  jointing 
of  the  paving,  and  rested  the  boards  across  on  them,  and  placed  tlieni 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  steps  one  above  another.  "When  I  first  began 
to  do  this,  I  put  in  only  a  few  boards  at  the  bottom  with  a  view  of 
trying  the  effect  of  them.  It  was  then  in  the  spawning  season,  when 
the  fish  were  very  desirous  to  run  up,  and  the  river  was  in  about  an 
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average  state  of  water.  A  few  hours  after  I  had  put  down  these  boards, 
I  found  a  number  of  salmon  on  the  different  steps,  some  on  the  first 
iitcp,  some  on  the  second,  and  some  on  the  third ;  and  they  were  mak- 
ing repeated  attempts  to  ascend  the  channel  farther,  but  were  generally 
tbrced  back  in  consequence  of  the  great  force  of  the  water.  I  then  had 
a  continuation  of  the  boards  made  to  the  very  top  up  to  the  notch  in 
tlie  dam,  and  I  found  that  the  fish  ascended  with  apparent  ease.  The 
ste])s  were  about  eight  feet  from  one  to  the  other,  and  they  did  not  go 
right  across  the  channel.  Each  alternate  board  came  from  the  op})Osite 
side,  and  they  ran  about  two- thirds  across.  There  is  a  pool  and  an 
eddy  at  each  to  assist  the  salmon  to  ascend.  By  having  this  kind  oi 
ladder  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  salmon  fisheries  and 
the  interests  of  the  owners  of  the  mills.  By  the  opening  at  the  head  of 
the  ladder  being  lower  than  the  general  surface  of  the  dam,  if  there  is> 
any  water  at  all  to  spare  from  the  flowing  of  the  mills,  it  is  quite  sure 
to  conic  down  the  channel  and  stair.' 

This  discovery  of  the  salmon  stair  or  fish-pass,  about  the 
year  1827,  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  salmon 
fisheries  in  this  country,  and  furnishes  the  key  to  what  remains 
to  be  done.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  so  little  j^encral  en- 
lightenment on  the  subject,  that  it  has,  even  at  this  day,  all 
the  freshness  of  novelty.  The  fish-pass  of  Deanston  being  a 
success,  the  proper  way  of  proceeding  for  those  interested  was 
to  analyse  the  structure  and  its  various  parts,  and  endeavour 
to  discover  the  general  law  which  made  it  a  success  at  Dean- 
ston, and  which  would  likewise  make  it  a  success  elsewhere. 
The  first  dififerencc  between  this  inclined  plane  and  Smith's 
stair  was,  that  in  one  case  the  velocity  of  the  water  had  no 
check,  and  in  the  other  it  had  a  check.  The  laws  governing 
the  velocity  of  water  are  universal,  and  are  founded  on  the  law 
of  gravitation,  which  is  the  same  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  world. 
The  salmon  has  only  a  limited  mechanical  power  in  moving 
through  water.  It  cannot  propel  itself  up  a  perpendicular 
spout  It  cannot  jump  beyond  a  certain  height.  If  the  velo- 
city of  the  water  against  which  it  swims  exceeds  its  own 
counter  power  of  propulsion,  it  can  no  more  advance  than  a 
steamer  can  go  up  through  an  American  rapid  in  like  circum- 
stances. But  when  once  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  its  descent 
from  a  high  to  a  low  level  is  reduced  so  as  to  be  less  than  the 
locomotive  power  of  the  fish  working  against  it,  the  difficulty 
is  overcome.  And  this  is  the  main  object  of  a  salmon-stair» 
The  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  moderating  the  velocity 
of  water  in  descending  from  a  high  to  a  low  level  within  a 
given  space,  and  with  the  least  expense,  is  partly  a  scientific 
question,  and  is  the  kind  of  question  for  a  Cambridge  Wrangler 
to  solve,  from  his  knowledge   of  the  laws   of  falling  bodies. 
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Now  that  it  is  solved^  the  greatest  difficulty  seems  to  have 
attended  |the  adoption  of  the  solution.     It  was  many  years 
before  the  Deanston  Pass  had  even  an  imitator.     It  is  tnie, 
that  soon  after  and   probably  contemporaneously^  a  solitary 
pass,  having  many  points  similar,  was  made  in  the  Ribbk 
But  it  was  not  till  about  twenty-five  years  afterwards  that  the 
new  idea  was  taken  up  and  turned  to  account  in  Ireland — 
at  Ballisodare,  CoUooney,  Galway,  Portlaw ;   and  in  many 
more  places  in  Ireland  since  that  time  the  principle  has  been 
sufficiently  understood  and  successfully  put  in  practice.    In 
England,  the  subject  of  fish-passes  was  scarcely  known  until 
after  the  Commissioners'  Report  on  Salmon  Fisberies  in  1860. 
But  the  crudest  notions  then  prevailed.     Many  supposed  imi- 
tations of  the  Irish  pass,  which  was  borrowed  from  the  Dean- 
ston Pass,  were  made  by  amateurs,  and  scarcely  one  hit  the 
right  proportions.     One   gigantic   blunder  at  Conway  Falls 
long  deterred  more  of  such  attempts.     There  was  zeal,  but  no 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  laws  which  governed  the  matter. 
Even  up  to  the  present  time,  attempts  are  constantly  made  by 
small  artifices  with  planks  and  sluices  to  produce  the  same 
efiect  as  a  well-proportioned  pass.     But  it  is  impossible  to 
cheat  the  law  of  gravitation.     A  compact  though  small  column 
of  water  from  a  high  to  a  low  level  sufficiently  slow  for  fish  to 
navigate,  can  only  be  obtained  out  of  the  thin  overflow  of 
water  in  ordinary  mill-ponds  in  one  way — namely,  by  making 
the  inlet  or  point  of  departure  about  a  foot  below  the  level  of 
the  pond  above  and  leading  it  down  through  successive  pook 
Most  of  the  fish-passes  erected  after  the  year  1861  failed, 
because  the  pools  were  not  of  proper  size,  had  too  great  a  fall 
between  each  other,  had  no  inlet  made  below  the  top  of  the 
dam,  and  had  the  outlet  in  the  ^vrong  place.     The  volume  of 
water  in  a  river  is  ever  varying ;  but  as  most  mill-dams  are 
so  arranged  as  to  work  the  mill  at  the  lowest  state  of  water, 
which  usually  lasts  only  three  summer  months,  it  follows  that 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  year  there  is  abundance  of  water 
flowing  over  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  not  used  for  the  mill. 
In  order  to  get  the  greatest  possible  practical  value  out  of  this 
overplus,  it  is  essential  to  form  the  inlet  of  this  pass  a  little 
below  the  crest  of  the  dam,  and  a  very  small  aperture  or  notch, 
not  exceeding  two  feet  square,  and  most  frequently  not  exceed- 
ing one,  or  half  a  foot  square,  will  suffice  to  work  a  fish-pass, 
and  keep  the  pools  always  full  for  the  largest  fish.     The  effect 
of  making  a  notch  or  aperture  of  this  size  in  ordinary  dams  is 
merely  to  lower  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  mill-pool  above 
from  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  inch.     This  difference  is, 
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during  the  existence  of  the  overplus,  altogether  inappreciable. 
Bnt  £e  head  of  water,  which  is  the  onlj  valuable  thing  to  the 
mill,  as  Smeaton  and  his  successors  demonstrated,  can  be  kept 
up  to  precisely  the  same  height  as  before  the  notch  was  made, 
by  simply  running  along  the  top  of  the  weir  a  thin  bar  of  wood 
or  iron,  nearly  the  same  thickness  as  the  difference  in  the  level 
of  "tmter  caused  by  the  notch,  namely,  one  quarter  of  an  inch, 
or  one  inch,  in  thickness.  The  bar  compensates  for  the  notch, 
and  leaves  the  head  of  water  uilaffected.  When,  however, 
the  water  in  the  mill-pool  falls  below  the  top  of  the  dam  in 
summer  weather,  as  fish  do  not  then  move,  the  notch  may  be 
shut  up,  and  the  water  is  then  not  affected  any  more  than  if 
no  notch  existed.  By  this  plan  the  head  of  water  need  never 
be  interfered  with  at  any  time,  and  so  no  injury  to  the  mill  can 
possibly  occur.  When  the  pass  to  which  the  notch  serves  as 
an  inlet  is  at  work,  the  overplus  water  feeds  the  pass  and  is  not 
wanted  for  the  mill.  When  there  is  no  overplus,  the  water 
being  excluded  altogether  firom  going  into  the  pass,  the  supply 
for  the  mill  remains  untouched.  Therefore  in  neither  state  of 
things  can  the  mill  be  affected. 

All  this  seems  clear  to  the  lowest  capacity.     All  the  engi- 
neers are  unanimous  on  the  subject.     But  the  situation  is 
this:    Though  the  millowner  cannot  dispute  these  scientific 
facts,  he  is  nevertheless  lord  of  the  soil.     He  is  slow  to  believe 
what  he  has  hitherto  successfully  disputed.     He  can  resist  the 
touching  of  a  stone,  or  the  moving  of  a  spadeful  of  earth.    His 
consent  is  necessary,  for  there  must  be  a  small  and  infinitesi- 
mal displacement  of  soil  or  stone  in  order  to  make  a  pass  in 
this  way.     The  millowner  is  entire  master  of  the  situation ; 
and  this  is  the  main  source  of  all  the  difficulty.   Until  a  statute 
gives  the  power  to  some  court  or  constituted  authority  to 
enforce  the  construction  of  such  a  pass,  no  advance  can  be 
made.     This  is  the  dead-lock  out  of  which  the  salmon-fishery 
owners  now  seek  to  be  extricated.     Notwithstanding  all  the 
morbid  fancies,  and  sometimes  extravagant  claims,  made  by 
the  salmon  angler — notwithstanding  that  he  ofben  erroneously 
asks,  what  no  laws  can  secure  him,  his  *  fair  share '  of  the 
fish — notwithstanding  his  imperfect  sympathies  with  his  brother- 
anglers,  and  his  want  of  worldly  wisdom  in  leagues  of  self- 
defence — notwithstanding   his   forgetfulness  that  self-help   is 
often  the  only  passport   to  justice — ^notwithstanding  that  he 
often  prays  overmuch  to  Jupiter ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
here  he  has  an  unanswerable  claim  in  this  matter  upon  the 
Legislature.     The  day  is  past  in  all  other  fields  of  improve- 
ment— ^in  aU  Banitary  reforms,  where  the  mere  obstructiveness 
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and  apathy  of  one  man  can  stamp  out  a  public  industry  and 
prevent  a  large  body  of  proprietors  from  reaping  the  natural 
fruit  of  their  own  property,  he  himself  all  the  while  being  be- 
yond the  reach  of  loss  or  injury.  The  value  of  the  mill  may 
be  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  great  fishery  interests  on 
which  it  forms  a  perpetual  servitude ;  and  yet  though  no  in- 
jury can  possibly  result  to  the  dam,  the  prosperity  of  the 
fisheries,  to  which  a  highway  for  fish  over  that  dam  is  essen- 
tial, is  left  by  the  Legislature  entirely  at  the  miller's  capricious 
disposal.  Can  any  practical  mind  defend  such  a  state  of  the 
law? 

The  subject  of  this  well-founded  grievance  has  often  been 
inquired  into  by  Parliamentary  Committees ;  but  owing  to  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  a  definite  plan  offish-pass,  no  Committee, 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  could 
throw  light  upon  it.  It  is  also  to  be  lamented  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  subsequent  to  that  date  have  only  dealt 
in  safe  generalities,  instead  of  conveying  to  Parliament  an  out- 
line of  the  requisite  details.  Unless  some  details  are  added  as 
to  the  modus  operandi^  people  are  in  effect  told  nothing  at  all, 
and  the  subject  is  not  advanced.  The  Conunittee,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Dodds  in  1869-70,  was  the  first  which 
effectually  grappled  with  this  question,  and  brought  to  light 
and  kept  steadily  in  view  the  main  essentials  to  an  efficient 
pass,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  adoption.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
report  of  that  Committee  contains  the  same  serious  blemish  as 
its  predecessors.  It  seems  to  dispose  of  the  subject  by  a  few 
general  flourishes,  instead  of  giving  Parliament  some  intelli- 
gible details  such  as  practical  men  can  understand  and  apply. 
Owing  to  the  vague  and  shadowy  terms  of  that  report  much  of 
the  good  effect  produced  by  the  evidence  collected  has  been 
lost,  and  unless  persons  were  to  read  all  that  evidence  they 
are  not  helped  by  the  report  itself  to  any  precise  or  vivid  im- 
pression of  how  the  difficulty  of  aiTanging  a  satisfactory  fish- 
pass  is  to  be  met. 

It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  English  Act  of  1861 
misconceives  the  subject  of  fish-passes,  and  by  stating  a  con- 
stant run  of  water  as  the  only  criterion  is  altogether  mislead- 
ing, not  to  mention  other  wanton  injuries  it  causes  to  mills. 
The  Scotch  Bye-laws  of  1868  also  fail  to  show  much  insight 
into  the  subject,  and  mislead  by  erroneous  admeasurements,  as 
the  result  has  fully  shown.  The  authors  of  the  Tweed  Act  of 
1857  show  total  error  and  bewilderment,  and  confound  the 
height  of  a  dam  with  the  head  of  water  kept  up,  not  knowing 
that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  latter  that  a  small  notch 
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may  be  made  in  the  crest  of  the  dam.  Engineers^  however, 
are  now  beginning  to  demonstrate  this  result.  On  the  Wharfe 
6ome  recent  fish-passes  recall  attention  to  the  right  conditions ; 
and  on  the  Tees,  it  is  said,  the  right  rule  has  been  recently 
applied.  An  eflScient  fish-pass  will  soon  become,  if  it  has  not 
alreadj  become,  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  as  easily 
made  as  any  agricultural  implement.  The  cant  hitherto  cur- 
rent that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  that  we  must  choose 
between  milling  or  fishing,  and  cannot  have  both,  is  for  ever 
exploded,  and  deserves  no  more  attention  than  a  medieeval 
superstition. 

The  mode  of  constructing  sufficient  fish-passes  over  all 
weirs  being  now  ascertained  and  well-known  to  practical  men, 
the  only  question  is,  what  is  the  Legislature  expected  to  do  ? 
The  sflJmon  angler  cannot,  it  is  said,  expect  the  Government 
and  the  national  purse  to  pay  for  his  private  amusement;  but 
the  least  the  Legislature  can  do  is  to  alter  the  law  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  have  fish-passes  over  all  the  dams  which 
now  obstruct  the  passage  of  fish.  The  first  thing  is  to  take 
away  from  the  millowner  the  present  power  of  obstruction 
which  he  possesses  as  owner  of  the  dam.  It  is  sufficiently 
established  that  a  fish^pass  made  over,  through,  or  round  his 
dam  cannot  possibly  do  injury  to  him,  and  mu^t  necessarily 
do  much  good  to  all  the  owners  of  fisheries  above  and  below 
the  dam,  and  thereby  must  increase  the  public  food  and  the 
employment  of  the  public  fishermen.  These  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  legislative  interference.  Another  vital  point  is 
that  the  Legislature  shall  provide  some  expeditious  and  inex- 
pensive mode  of  settling  once  for  all  the  difficulties  of  detail 
that  will  arise  out  of  the  form  of  the  fish-pass.  The  mill- 
owner  may,  if  a  plan  is  suggested  to  him,  prefer  some  other 
plan.  If  the  east  end  oi  his  weir  is  fixed  upon  for  the  site,  he 
may  prefer  the  west,  or  the  middle,  or  one  of  the  banks.  He 
may  want  the  inlet  higher  or  lower,  or  smaller,  and  allege 
apprehension  of  damage,  if  his  suggestions  be  not  adopted. 
All  these  objections,  and  even  prejudices,  should  be  fairly 
considered  and  disposed  of  by  hearing  both  sides,  and  deciding 
which  is  sound  and  which  is  delusive,  which  is  honest  and 
which  is  frivolous.  He  should  have  an  appeal  to  a  court  of 
law,  if  the  decision  should  be  wrong ;  for  the  height  or  position 
of  the  inlet  of  a  fish-pass  may  clearly  involve  a  question  of* 
legal  right,  unless  carefully  guarded  by  prescribing  conditions 
for  its  use.  Owing  to  the  want  of  such  an  expeditious  mode 
of  solution,  fiettal  delay  and  obstruction  have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed.    The  Act  of  1861  gave  a  certain  limited  power  to  the 
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Secretary  of  State  to  authorise  third  parties  to  make  fish- 
passes,  if  no  injury  was  done  to  the  mill.     But  this  Usl;  qtudi- 
fioation  gives  rise  to  the  whole  difficulty.     No  administiatiTe 
officer,  howeVer  high  his  station  and  influence,  csm  adequately 
dispose  of  t^ie  objections  that  arise.    If  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion — oine  opinion  being  as  good  as  another — a  resort  to  a 
court  of  law  or  equity  can  alone  settle  it.     Hence,  during  tke 
last  fine  years  only  sixteen  fish-passes  have  been  approrred  by 
the  Secretory  of  State ;  and  even  in  those'  instances  it  does  not 
iappear  that  the  making  of  the  fish-pass  was  other  than  Tolun- 
iary.     The  appointment  of  some  court  to  dispose  of  sack 
disputes  was  urged  for  Scotland,  in  1865,  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff; 
for  Ireland,  by  Mr.  WingroVe  Cooke;  and  has  often  been 
urged  for  England.     Whether  it  be  the  Couiity  Courts  the 
Petty  Sessions,  or  a  superior  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  a 
special  court  improvised  for  the  purpose,  this  mode  of  solution 
of   these  complicated    embarrassments   seems   the  only  one 
adapted  for  the  work ;  and  after  the  experience  of  the  Tithe 
and  Copyhold  and  Inclosure  Commissions  can  be  made  to  work 
well.  ' 

It  is  true  that  still  another  point  of  importance  bearing 
on  the  erection  of  fish-pasees  is  the  expense.  It  seems  to  be 
universally  admitted,  except  (by  some  blunder)  in  Ireland 
and  the  Tweed,  that  where  the  owner  of  an  obstmctiye 
mill-dam  has  not  acquired  a  legal  title  to  maintain  such  ob* 
fitruction  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbours^  he,  and  he  alone, 
should  beax^  the  expense  of  a  proper  fish-pass,  and  no  option 
should  be  allowed  to  him  in  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  owner  has  acquired  a  legal  title  to  keep  his  dam  as 
it  is,  and  however  injurious  it  is  and  may  have  long  been  to 
his  neighbours,  opinions  are  divided  as  to  who  should  bear  this 
expense.  Some  reconunend  that  the  expense  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  owner  and  the  Fishery  Board  of  the  dis* 
trict.  In  Ireland  arid  on  the  Tweed  this  expense  is  throim  on 
the  Fishery  Board  entirely.  In  Scotland  the  expense  is  thrown 
on  the  owner  of  the  dam  entirely.  In  deciding  legal  rights  ap- 
pertaining  to  mills,  courts  of  law  do  not  pry  minutely  mto  the 
antecedents  of  the  right ;  but  the  Legislature  may  well  think 
twice  when  settling  who  should  bear  the  burden  of  this  inciden- 
tal expense.  It  does  seem  inequitable,  after  millowners  have, 
not  by  straightforward  purchase,  but  ^itirely  owing  to  the 
good-nature,  apathy,  or  ignorance  of  country  gentlemen,  indi- 
rectly acquired  a  technically  legal  right  to  keep  up  their  mill* 
dams,  so  as  permanently  to  injure  all  the  fisheries  above  and 
below,  that  the  very  persons '  so  unconsciously  injured  should 
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liflivetD  buy  back  the  very  rights  which  a  court  of  law  by  a 
legal  fiction — ^and  a  legial  fiction  the  reverse  of  tppth — assumes 
that  they  gave  away  gratuitously^   If,  however^  we  assume  that 
where.the  title  to  use  the  weir  has  been  legally  acquired  th-e 
Boards  must  pay  the -expense  of  rendering  it' innocuous  by 
makldng  a  fish-pass,  the  money  will  not  be  difficult  to  find.     It 
is  true  all  Boards  are  sufibring  from  that  universal  complaint^ 
deficiency  of  income..    They  cannot  go  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  an  advance ;  but  they  cui  mortgage  their 
license  duties,  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  increase  these 
duties  fbr  this  special  purpose.     Even  if  there  be  no-  other 
ready  way  of  raising  the  expense  by  loan,  they  might  get 
powers  to  set  up  a  bag*net  at  a  convenient  place,  and  apply 
the  proceeds  for  a  few  years  towards  completing  their  emanci~ 
palapn.     If  once  the  requisite  power  of  making  and  settfing 
thelorm  of  a  fish-^pass  over  all  weirs  were  given,  country 
gentlemen  themselves,  for  their  own  interest,  would  advance 
the  money.     What  has  deterred   all   persons  hitherto  from 
lending  money  for  such  purposes  has  been  the  knowledge  that 
unless  the  dams  nearest  to  the  sea  are  first  made  passable^  all 
expenditure  on  dams   higher  in   the   river   is  comparatively 
fruitless..    This  would  be  different  if  the  Fishery  Board  could 
systematically  clear  their  river  by  beginning  with  the  lowest 
dam,  and  so  proceed  upwards.     The  investment  would  then 
be  profitable.     New  energy  would,  at  all  events,  be  restored 
to  all  Fishery  Boards ;  and^  what  is  of  no  small  importance, 
there  would  be  the  satisfaction  that  Parliament  had  done  for 
this  long- vexed  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  all  that  legis- 
Ution  can  do.     Self-help  would  then  be  a  more  famiHar  prac- 
tice than  hitherto.     Parliament  has  already  done  a  good  deal 
at  the  public  expense  to  favour  the  owners  of  fisheries  and 
help  them  to  supply  our  markets  with  a  favourite  food.     In 
1861   the  Government  appointed  inspectors  for  the  express 
purpose  .of  aiding  them  with  good  advice  and  experience,  so 
as  to  restore  the  value  of  their  fisheries,  and  apply  the  new 
views  df  management  to  a  nerfected  subject.     Though  this 
boon  was  at  first  conceded  omy  for  three  years,  successive 
Governments  have  annually  continued  it,  until  every  country 
genflemad  now  knows  as  much  as  he  is  ever  likely  to  know  of 
the  subject.     Such  a  boon   no  Government  has  vouchsafed 
to  thre'  breeders  of   poultry  and  cattle,   or   to  market-gar- 
deners, who  also  supply  our  markets.     Every  farmer  would 
be  glad  to  multiply  food  at  high  pressure,  if  enlightened  and 
instructed  by  able  .professors  sent  out  by  the  Government  to 
teach  them  the  most  profitable  way. 
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The  Government  has  also  acted  liberally  towards  fishery- 
owners  by  appointing  and  maintaining  special  commissioners 
to  settle  once  and  for  ever  the  legality  of  fixed  engines  and 
fishing-weirs  and  fishing  mill-dams,  which  had  so  long  been  an 
intolerable  burden  on  all  the  rivers.  No  man  could  tell 
whether  and  to  what  extent  these  fixed  engines  were  legal, 
and  hence  no  justices  of  the  peace  could  enforce  many  of  the 
enactments  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act  of  1861,  owing  to  the 
defendants  setting  up  what  is  called  a  claim  of  right  AH 
these  questions  are  now  set  at  rest,  and  can  never  more  dis- 
quiet the  upper  proprietors.  They  now  know  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  mischief.  The  illegal  engines  have  been 
weeded  out  and  removed,  and  certificates  and  plans  of  all  the 
existing  legal  engines  are  registered  with  the  clerks  of  the 
peace,  so  that  every  one  can  readily  ascertain  whether  any 
illegality  is  or  will  hereafter  be  committed.  Those  engines 
which  have  been  certified  as  legal  are  in  no  instance  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  the  regeneration  of  the  salmon  fisheries. 

The  following  table  gives  the  leading  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  Special  Commissioners  up  to  April  1872  : — 

Legal.     I      Illegal. 
Poke  nets  and  stream  nets  (Sol way) 
Putchers  (Severn  and  Parrett) 
Putts  (Severn)     .... 
Stake  nets  and  V  weirs 
Stop  nets  (Severn,  Wye,  Usk) 
Hods  (Cumberland)   . 

Total   cases   decided  up  to   April    1872,  656.      Of  cases 
within  the  jurisdiction  two-thirds  were  declared  illegal. 

Total  notices  of  appeal,  45. 

Notices  withdrawn        ....     22 

Judgments  affirmed      .       .       .       .19 

?  Judgments  reversed      ....       2 

Appeals  pending 2 

Not  only  should  fish-passes  be  made  compulsory  in  the  man- 
ner explained,  but  the  additional  grievance  from  the  mill-races 
siiould  now  be  redressed.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  including 
the  Tweed,  the  owner  of  a  mill  can  be  compelled,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  put  and  maintain  gratings  across  his  mill-races  to 
])revent  salmon  being  diverted  and  imprisoned,  and  often  clan- 
destinely killed.  Engineers  like  Telford  and  Jardine  told  Com- 
mittees of  Parliament  fifty  years  ago,  and  others  have  told 
many  a  Conunittee  since,  that  these  gratings  can  be  put  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  water,  merely  by  widening  the  mill- 
races  for  a  few  feet  at  the  place  where  the  grating  is  put 


5;^  imles. 
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Yet  up  to  this  day,  the  mill-owners  in  "England  and  Wales  have 
succe^nlly  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  resisted  undertaking  such 
work  and  small  expenditure  on  the  old  plea  of  ruin  and  con- 
fiscation. 

Nesrly  all  the  other  diiBSculties  attending  the  restoration  of 
the    English   salmon  fisheries  have   been   cured   except  the 
making  of  fish-passes  and  gratings.     Pollution   of  rivers  is 
undergoing  a  separate  solution.     The  annual  close  season  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  is  longer  by  a  fortnight  and  is  made  va- 
riable ;  this  the  English  close  season,  by  a  few  slight  amend- 
ments of  the  law,  may  be  made  to  imitate.     The  weekly  close 
season  ought  to  be  forty-eight  hours,  as  in  Ireland ;  and,  indeed, 
it  would  oe  sound  policy  to  extend  it  from  Friday  night  at 
9  P.M.  to  Monday  morning  at  6  A.M.,  a  period  of  fifty-seven 
hours,  as  a  set-off  against  the  tendency  to  tidal  overfishing. 
Boards  of  conservators  ought  to  have  ample  powers  of  repair- 
ing fish-passes,  for  they  are  the  waywardens  of  the  fish,  and 
their  bailiffs  should,  as  in  Ireland,  have  power  to  traverse  the 
banks  of  all  waters  frequented  by  salmon.      Boards  of  con- 
servators  ought  to  have  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  on  a  few 
subjects  within  certain  limits,  as  sanitary  authorities  have  in 
all  parts  of  England.     Mr.  Dodds"  Bill  on  the  subject  of  bye- 
laws  and  fish-passes  carefully  provides  for  all  the  leading  diffi- 
culties of  the  position,  and  protects  mills  as  well  as  fisheries 
from  arbitrary,  unnecessary,  and  frivolous  interference  with 
each  other.     Mr.  Dillwyn's  Bill,  though  an  offshoot  from  Mr. 
Dodds'  Bill,  and  borrowing  many  good  points  from  it,  yet 
shows  a  very  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case  as  regards  weirs  and  fish-passes.     There  has  been  much 
misapprehension  as  to  the  constitution  of  Boards  of  Conserva- 
tors.    Mr.  Dodds,  in  working  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  1870,  proposed  to  make  the  boards  elec- 
tive.   At  present  the  vast  numbers  of  gentlemen  nominated 
and  ex-officio — in  some  cases  exceeding  a  hundred — are  only  a 
dead  weight  on  the  working  powers  of  the  body.     All  the  work 
is  done  by  one  or  two  persons.     It  would  be  better  to  restrict 
the  number  to  about  a  dozen  working  members,  and  get  at  the 
right  men  by  election.     At  present,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
funds  are  obtained  from  the  license  duties  paid  by  the  tidal 
fisheries,  and  these  should  be  fairly  represented  on  the  board. 
Mr.  Dodds  proposed  to  give  a  clear  majority  of  two-thirds  to 
the  representatives  of  the  upper  fisheries,  while  Mr.  Dillwyn 
^ks  to  leave  the  boards  much  as  they  are,  only  ^  adding  more 
*  to  that  which  hath  too  much.'     The  mode  of  electing  boards 
of  conservators  is,  however,  not  a  very  important  matter,  and 
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maj  be  fairlj  left  to  find  its  level.  Irdtod  is  diyided  into 
seventeen  fisheiy  dietricts^  the*  membenB  of  the  boiurdB  hwag 
chieiy  dected^  and  these  work  weU.  SGotland  someyeM^ 
ago  was  parcelled  out  into  120  fishery  districts^  but  only  fliirty 
or  them  nave  boards ;  and,  though  all  the  Sootoh  fisheries  are 
in  private  hands^  few  persons  tue  the  trouble  to  enfbi^ee  tiie 
law.  In  England  there  are  thirty-seven  fishery  boards^  but 
several  good  rivers  are  still  left  to  look  after  themselteSi  In 
Ireland,  the  license  duties  and  percentage  valuation  a^tessmenl 
for  1871  amounted  to  8,865/.  \5s.  9d.  The  anglers  were 
2,787^  and  paid  2,787/.  as  license  duty.  In  England  and 
Wales,  the  license  duties  yielded,  in  1871, 6,266/.  2s.  1  J.  The 
anglers  were  1,616,  and  paid  1,240/.  license  duties.  In  Scotland 
there  are  no  returns. 

Though  the  proper  regulation  of  the  salmon  fisheries  has 
vexed  the  Legislatures  of  England  and  Scotland  for  six  oeii«» 
tunes,  and  of  Ireland  nearly  as  long,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
all  the  bearings  of  the  subject  had  been  explored  until  very 
recently.  The  discovery  of  the  salmon*8tair  forty*five  years 
agot,  and  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  understood,  was 
the  tuming*-point,  which  enabled  the  Legislature  to  do  all  that 
legislation  can  do.  The  Legislature  cannot  do  more  than 
enable  those  chiefly  interested  to  help  themselves.  After  pro- 
viding adequate  machinery,  by  which  these  little  c(»nmunitie0 
may  make  a  common  purse  so  as 'to  repress  each  individual's 
enormities ;  and,  above  aU,  by  giving  them  the  short  and  easy 
way  now  proposed,  of  throwing  open  all  the  breeding  places 
which  Nature  has  provided  for  salmon,  but  which,  from  want 
of  timely  discovery  and  easy  redress,  had  been  inadvertently 
closed,  we  may  safely  predict  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  time 
when  a  Salmon  Fishery  Bill  will  cease  to  be  an  annual  trial 
of  the  legislative  temper. 


i 


Art.  VII. — State  Papers  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Depart- 
ment  of  Her  Majesty^s  Public  Record  Office.  English  Do- 
mestic Series :  1639-41. 

rPBADiTiON — ^for,  alas !  those  honoured  historians,  Hallam 
and  Macaulay,  must  now  be  reckoned  as  of  the  past — 
imputes  to  them  an  indifference  to  the  study  of  unpriated 
stores  of  information.  Of  such  master-minds,  however,  it  13 
not  for  us  to  reason ;  a  mere  student  may  well  content  him- 
self with  a  declaration  of  that  ancient  antiquary.  Sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes,  that '  records  and  other  exotic  monuments  of  antiquity 
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^  are  the  most  ravisliiDg  and  satisfying  part  of  human  know-^ 

*  ledge.'  Yet  even  so  rapttkrous  an  authority  was  not  wanted  to 
impress  on  us  the  value  of  this  class  of  information,  after  a  two 
months'  sojourn  in  the  Rolls  Office,  spent  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Sir  T.  DuiFus  Hardy,  and  with  most  generous 
help  from  the  late  Mr.  John  Bruce,  in  examining  the  '  domestic 

*  series '  of  papers  relating  to  the  years  1639-41.  It  may  have 
been  because  the  transactions  therein  recorded  are  among  the 
most  critical,  of  the  most  critical  portion  of  our  history ;  or 
perhaps  the  feeling  arose  from  the  gradual  process  en  the 
study;  yet  it  seemed,  while  day  after  day  we  turned  the 
documents  leaf  by  leaf,  that  the  very  events  themselves 
that  produced  the  call  of  the  Long  Parliament,  November, 
1640,  had  been  placed  before  our  eyes,  and  that  we  had  seen 
King  Charles,  in  the  summer  of  1639,  leading  his  disorderly 
train  of  courtiers'  and  their  followers,  equally  undisciplined^ 
against  the  Scotch  Covenanters ;  so  quickly  to  retreat,  even  at 
the  sight  of  *  old,  little,  crooked '  Lesly  and  his  well-drilled 
army.  Seen  too  how  the  King,  recoiling  to  make  his  second 
attempt,  and  calling  for  aid  on  that  man  of  '  deep  reach '  and 
<laring  counsel,  Strafford,  summoned  the  Short  Parliament  of 
1640 ;  and  dispersed  it,  lest  the  House  of  Commons  should  in- 
terfere with  his  darling  project,  the  subjugation  of  Scotland.* 
Though  the  picture  of  England  during  the  summer  of  1640 
afforded  by  those  papers,  is  of  necessity  but  disjointed  and 
foil  of  petty  detail,  still  it  exhibits  the  King's  fated  ob- 
stinacy, the  perplexity  of  his  Ministers,  and  the  misery  of  all^ 
to  a  degree  far  beyond  any  printed  story  of  that  year ;  and 
shows  that  the  call  of  the  Long  Parliament  brought  no  re- 
mission to  the  anxiety  and  unrest  that  Charles  inflicted  on 
bis  subjects.  Even  the  very  habit  and  passion  of  that  eventful 
time  seemed  to  dwell  amid  those  bundles  of  torn  and  yellowed 
docmnents.  The  fevered  yet  imperious  touch  of  Strafford's 
pen,  and  the  sneaking,  crawling  writing  of  the  elder  Vane, 
^e  bore  witness  to  an  inevitable  antagonism  between  the 
men,  and  bespoke  its  result;  even  the  *  gallows-mark'  figured 


•  The  King  attributed  that  dissolution  of  Parliament  to  a  quarrel  with 
the  Commons  about  supply,  and  historians  accept  that  assertion ;  but 
his  true  motive  seems  to  have  been  because,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
tercepted letter  in  the  Rolls  Office,  '  our  parliament  this  day  (5  May^ 

*  1640)  are  about  to  petition  His  Majesty  to  hearken  to  a  reconciliation 

*  with  you  his  subjects  of  Scotland.'  A  statement  confirmed  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  Mem.,  ed.  1863,  p.  90 ;  see  also  Oldmixon,  ii.  148,  and 
Baker*8  Chron.,  p.  458. 
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on  their  official  letters,  to  warn  loiterers  of  their  fate,  ii  they 
did  not  ^  hast,  post,  hast,'  attuned  the  mind  in  accordance  M'ith 
the  past.  Nor  was  the  teaching  power  of  these  documeuta 
confined  merely  to  sympathetic  suggestions  such  as  theses 
New  and  striking  illustrations  are  afforded  of  those  influ- 
ences that  swayed  the  destiny  of  Charles  I.  Among  the 
well-known  causes  of  his  overthrow,  was  rage  provoked  by 
priestly  tyranny.  And  the  *  madness  of  the  people '  will  not 
be  thought  strange  when  It  is  known,  that  to  the  mutilation 
and  iniprisonment  of  the  victims  of  ecclesiastical  wrath,  the 
Privy  Council  sought  to  add  the  fire  round  the  stake. 

The  State  Papers  for  the  year  1639  show  that  this  desire 
was  seriously  entertained;  and  that  the  Government  wished 
to  rekindle  the  flames  of  Smithfield,  not  for  the  benefit  of  one 
high  in  social  position,  but  to  conquer  the  recusancy  of  a 
common  stonemason,  by  name  John  Trendall.  The  evidence 
of  this  intention  lies  in  an  application  made  by  the  Privy 
Council  for  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  burning  heretics  in  a  legal 
way.  And  they  turned  naturally  to  that  minister  of  religion 
who  last  performed  this  feat — to  Richard  Ncile,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who,  when  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  had  ordained 
the  burning  of  Wightman,  April,  1614,  by  command  of 
James  I.  That  act  of  ministration  Neile  seems  to  have  per- 
formed with  conscientious  gaiety  of  heart ;  nor  had  an  inter- 
vening quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  least,  dulled  his  ardour 
to  burn  a  heretic  again.     Writing  to  tell  Laud,  that  *  a  copy 

*  of  the  certificate  made  to  his  Majesty  of  Blessed  Memory, 
^  whereupon  the  writ  to  burn  Wightman  issued  forth,'  had  been 
duly  forwarded  to  the  Council,  *  there  being  now  the  like 
'  occasion  of  proceeding  against  one  Trendall,'  the  archbishoj) 
adds,  that  Wightman's  execution  *  did  a  great  deal  of  good 

*  in  this  Church,  and  that  the  present  times   do  require  the 

*  like  exemplary  punishment.'  Hardness  of  heart  is  but  the 
natural  growth  of  despotic  power ;  it  is  the  confident  security 
of  the  holders  of  that  power,  in  the  year  1639,  that  is  so  re- 
markable in  Trendall's  case :  as  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
far  more  desirous  to  burn  somebody,  than  careful  what  that 
poor  body  was  to  be  burnt  for.     A   more   inoffensive  '  blas- 

*  phemous  heretic '  than  the  stonemason  could  not  be.  Tren- 
dall was  simply  a  Nonconformist.  He  held  that  *  our  Saviour 
'  Christ  was  head  and  Lord ,  of  his  Church ; '  therefore,  his 
conscience  disapproved  of  creeds,  and  forbade  his  attendance 
on  episcopally  ordered  worship.  And  though  he  asserted 
that  *  Christ's  ordinances  were  not  in  our  Church ; '  still  it 
was  proved   that  he  prayed  for  the  King  in  becoming  Ian- 
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gnage.  Trendall  also  denied  the  *  holding  of  conventicles,' 
— admitting,  however,  '  that  he  conversed  at  divers  peoples' 

*  houses,  that  sent  for  him  ; '  and  it  would  seem  that  he  availed 
himself  of  this  privilege,  by  preaching  continuously  for  five 
hours  at  a  stretch.*  These  were  Trendall's  offences :  and  to 
them  he  added  that  of  obstinacy :  for  he  deemed  the  com- 
mand, *  fear  not  ye  the  repmach  of  men,'  to  be  more  sacred 
than  the  injunctions  of  the  Council  Board.  So  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Fleet  Prison ;  if  possible,  he  was  to  be  burnt  at  the 
stake. 

To  appreciate  fairly  this  proposal,  we  must  revert  to  the 
precedent  set  by  Archbishop  Neile  in  his  condemnation  of 
Wightman,  April,  1614.  Being  consulted  on  that  occasion, 
the  '  King's  attorney  and  his  solicitor  '  made  no  doubt  *  but 
'  that  the  law  was  clear  to  bum  a  blasphemous  heretic; '  and 
Wightman's  fate  received  approval,  also,  from  Archbishop 
Abbot  and  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere.  The  sanction^  how- 
ever, of  one  eminent  legal  authority  of  the  time  was  not 
solicited,  as  King  James  *  did  not  much  approve  '  a  reference 
of  the  question  to  Sir  E.  Coke,  *  lest  by  his    singularity  of 

*  opinion  he  should  give  a  stay  to  the  business.'  f  But  this 
wretched  precedent  of  that  ill-favoured  reign  did  not  apply 
to  Trendall.  His  blasphemy  consisted  in  preferring  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  that  of  my  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  not  a  Unitarian ;  Wightman  was : 
a  form  of  heresy  at  that  time  so  offensive,  that  his  doom 
was  held  even  by  Thomas  Fuller,  who  usually  enjoyed  a 
Christian  frame  of  mind,  to  be  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God.f 

How  or  when  the  stonemason  was  released  from  prison,  we 
do  not  know  ;  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  Long  Parlia- 
roentcame  soon  enough  to  save  him  from  the  fire.  But  if 
Trendall  thus  disappoints  a  horror-loving  reader,  we  are  in- 
<Jebted  to  his  recusancy  for  a  marked  illustration  of  the  temper 
^f  the  King's  statesmen  just  before  the  outbreak  they  pro- 
voked; and  for  the  following  graphic  description  of  the  last 
occasion  when  the  stake  was  used  in  England  as  a  defender  of 
the  faith.§ 

Wightman,  it  would  seem,  was  sent   by   King  James  for 


*  fcitatement  and  Depositions,  dated  27  July,  1639.     KoUs  OiHce. 

t  Correspondence  between  Archbishop  Abbot  and  Lord- Chancellor 
Ellcsmcre.     {Egerton  Papers^  417,  448.) 

J  FuUer'H  <  Church  History/  book  x.  p.  64  (ed.  1666). 

§  Archbishop  of  York  to  «ir  D.  Carleton,  9  August,  1639.  Rolls 
Office. 
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judgment  to  Neile^  as  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  because  the 
heretio  was  of  that  diocese.  The  bishop  accordingly,  with  the 
aid  of  ^  many  able  divines,'  proceeded  against  him, '  in  a  legal 
'  way  in  Consistory  Court,'  and  pronounced  the  sentence  in 
Lichfield  CathedraJ.  ^  I  myself  began  the  business,'  the 
archbishop,  writes,  ^  with  a  sermon    and   confutation  of  his 

*  blasphemies  .  .  .  the  other  divines  each  confuted  one  of  the 
^  parts  of  the  "  ten  several  heresies"  *  that  were  charged  against 
^  him.'  Wightman,  however,  remained  obdurate ;  and  so,  die 
bishop  read  the  sentence  against  him,  denouncing  him  as  a 

*  blasphemous  heretic,  to  be  accordingly  certified  to  the  secular 

*  power.'  This  was  represented  by  his  Majesty's  writ  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Lichfield,  directing  them 
to  bum  Wightman,  *a8  a  heretic'  They  obeyed  the  com- 
mand; ^andhe  being  brought  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire 
f  scorching  him  a  little,  he  cried  out  that  he  woidd  recant ; 

*  the  .people  hereupon  ran  into  the  fire,  and  suffered  them- 
'  selves  to  be  scorched  to  save  him.'  But  the  flames  got  the 
poor  madman  at  last.     On.  Wightman's  '  being  brought  into 

*  the  Consistory,  to  declare  his  recantation  ....  he  blas- 
^  phemed  more  audaciously  than  before  ;  and  his  Sacred  Ma- 

*  jesty  being  informed  of  his  behaviour,'  renewed  *  the  writ 

*  for  the  burning  of  him*,,  which  was  sent  down, — executed, 
^  and  he  died  blaspheming.' 

*  The  novelty  and  hideousness  '  of  this  sight  provoked  such 
popular  displeasure,  that  King  James  forbore  from  again  re- 
sorting to  the  stake  and  faggot ;  f  and  so  again  in  1639,  Laud, 
knowing  what  had  occurred  near  his  own  palace,  and  the 
warning  it  gave  of  coming  storm,  perhaps,  shrank  from  at- 
tempting to  relight  the  Smithfield  fires.  For  while  the 
scheme  for  burning  Trendall  was  on  foot,  the  following  picture 
was  submitted  to  the  archbishop's  notice  of  the  pent-up  fury 
of  his  victims  : — 

'  Being  accidentally  to  visit  one  in  Bethlcm,  coming  home  I  met 
Brownists  and  Anabaptists,  I  think  at  least  two  hundred,  with  Eaton*8 
corpse  .  .  .  they  answered  such  as  met  them,  demanding  who  that 
was  to  be  buried,  that  it  was  one  of  the  Bishops*  prisoners.  When 
they  came  to  the  grave,  they — like  so  many  Bediams — cast  the  corpse 
in,  and  with  feet  instead  of  spades,  thrust  in  the  mould  till  the  grave 
was  almost  full ;  then  they  paid  the  grave-maker  for  his  pains,  who 

♦  Namely,  those  of  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  Valentinian,  Arrius,  Mace- 
donius,  Simon  Magus,  Manes,  Manichasus,  Photinus,  and  of  the  Ana- 
baptists.    FuDer's  *  Church  History,'  book  x.  p.  64. 

f  Fuller's  *  Church  History,'  book  x.  p.  64. 
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told  diemlie  must  fetch  a  mmister;  but  they  said  he  might  save  his 

'  And  the  impressioii  this  spectacle  made  on  Laud's  emissary 
will  seem  to  us  yet  more  singular  than  was  that  incident 
to  him.  He  perceived  that  a  new  danger  awaited  the  politic 
system  of  allowing  heretics  '  to  waste  themselves  away  silently 
'  and  privately  in  prison ; '  and  that  their  final  reappearance  in 
the  streets,  when  dead,  might  cause  results  even  more  awkward 
than  their  release  alive.  Actuated  thus,  he  reminds  the 
archbishop  that  one  Mrs.  Traske  has  been  his  prisoner  for 
the  last  eleven  years,  having  been  *  committed  for  keeping 
'  Saturday  for  her  Sabbath.'  And  evidently  Mrs.  Traske's 
strength  was  *  to  sit  still;*  for  the  archbishop's  informant 
reports,  almost  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  that  refusing  alms,  she 
had  lived  contentedly  on  bread  and  water  for  many  a  year ; 
nor  *wUl  -she  rdent,  or  petition  to  be  set  free,  or  even  go  out 

*  to  take  t^le  air,  saying  it  was  not  for  her.'  Nay,  *  she  takes 
^  up  sharply  all  who  speak  against  authority,'  as  it  was  *  God's 
*inll  that  she  should  be  imprisoned.'  Mrs.  Traske,  however, 
'grows  aged  and  melancholy;'  and  struck  by  the  incon- 
venient publicity  just  then   riven  to   the   corpse  of  *  one  of 

*  the  bishops'  prisoners,'  Laud's  adviser  suggests  this  thought- 
ful precaution ;  '  if  my  Lord  his  Grace  think  fit,  rather  3ian 

*  she  should  lie  there  to  die  .  .  .  let  them  turn  her  out  of 

*  doors,  else  she  will  never  go :  so  leaving  this  to  his  Grace's 

*  wisdom,  I  rest  at  command.'  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Kerwxshy,  who  led  Charles  I.  headlong  into  the  gulf  of  re- 
voltition ;  and  these  exhibitions  of  their  character  are  derived, 
it  will  be  remembered,  not  from  their  enemies,  but  from  them- 
selves. 

And  if  bigotry  deadened,  the  heart  of  the  prelates,  not  less 
did  greed  of  gain  stifle  in  their  fellow  Ministers  the  dictates 
of  common  humanity.  Of  this  no  better  proof  could  be 
found  than  an  invitation  to  an  eminent  statesman  to  secure 
to  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  the  goods  of  a  con- 
victed felon.  Such  a  step  was  legal ;  but  how  revolting  was 
that  rapacity  which  seized,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  widow  and  orphan!  No  such  scruple,  how- 
ever, was  anticipated  in  the  mind  of  Sir  H.  Vane  the  elder, 
for  whose  benefit  this  note  was  written : — 

*  Madam,— There  has  happened  a  bad  accident  within  ten  doors  of 
UB.    A  man  of  Sir  Mathew  Mences  is  dead  this  morning,  and  it  is  sup- 


•  Unsigned  Report,  endorsed  by  Secretary  Windebank,  25  August, 
1639.    RoUs  Office*. 
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poFcd  he  has  killed  him.  The  searchers  are  there,  and  how  they  will 
find  it  I  know  not ;  but  if  it  be  found  very  foul  against  him,  there  can- 
not but  be  a  great  advantage  fall  by  it  to  somebody  that  can  get  it.  K 
it  please  my  brother  to  make  use  of  this  intelligence,  I  shall  be  glad  it 
fell  in  my  way  to  let  you  see,  that  I  am.  Madam,  your  most  affectionate 
servant, 

*  Margaret  Morton. 

*  Fur  my  Honorable  sister  The  Lady  Vane.     Drury,  this  17  of 
March  (1639).' 

And  besides  affording  illustrations,  such  as  those  we  have 
given,  of  events  that  stand  out  conspicuous  in  our  history; 
our  State  papers  also  supply  indications  of  popular  impres- 
sions that  accompanied  those  events;  which  though,  at  the 
moment,  of  most  potent  influence,  still  were  so  transient  in 
their  nature  as  to  permit  concealment,  either  by  policy  or 
accident.  And  guided  thus,  even  a  theme,  as  well  worn  as  the 
trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  may  be  regarded  from  a  novel 
point  of  view. 

The  papers  for  the  year  1640  contain  letters  referring,  as  if 
it  was  no  secret,  to  the  expected  landing  of  Strafford's  Irish  army 
in  England,  during  the  autumn  of  that  year.*  Such  openly 
avowed  anticipations  of  that  event  naturally  attracted  notice ; 
for  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  design  was  the  principal 
charge  against  Strafford.f  He  was  accused  of  suggesting  to 
King  Charles,  that  '  he  had  an   army  in  Ireland,  which  he 

*  might  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom ; '  that  is  to  say, — that 
when  the  then  expected  invasion  of  England,  by  the  Scotch 
Covenanters,  had  occurred, — then,  in  that  moment  of  confusion, 
Strafford  suddenly  landed  in  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  a 
compact,  well-disciplined  body  of    men,   *  inspired   with    his 

*  spirit,'  might  subdue  this  country  to  the  Jong's  will,  and 
compel  it  to  join  with  him  in  the  overthrow  of  Scotland. 

Into  the  proof  of  this  charge  at  the  trial  we  do  not  enter; 
Hallam  considered  that  there  was   no   '  conclusive  evidence 


*  '  The  Earl  of  Argyle  has  orders  to  march  into  Ireland,  in  case  the 

*  Irish  army  come  to  England  to  join  the  King's  army.'  {Copy  letter  from 
Lord  London  to  Marquis  Hamilton^  20  August^  1640.)     *  He  wished 

*  the  Lord  Deputy's  troops  were  on  the  Carlisle  side  to  welcome  the 

*  Scots.'  {Windehank  to  Conway,  21  July,  1640.)  *  12,000  Irish  lie 
'  ready  to  hand,  when  the  King  is  pleased  to  send  for  them.'  {Report 
from  Dr.  Pocklington,     York,  13-16  September^  1640.) 

t  The  ^  23rd  Article,  which  was  the  main  and  principal  Article  of 
our  charge,  touching  the  Earl  of  Stafford's  advices  to  His  Majesty,  upon 
the  5  May  last.'  {Glyn's  Speech,  10  April,  1641.  D'Eices,  MS. 
Diary,  Brit.  Mus.,  420.) 
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*  against  Strafford '  of  that  design.  And,  indeed,  in  West- 
minster Hall,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  elder  Vane  mode  a  hesi- 
tating confession  that  such  advice  had  been  tendered,  in  his 

Ereseuce,  to  the  Eing,  equally  that  assertion  was  contradicted 
y  all  Vane's  fellow-councillors,  and  by  Strafford's  indignant 
denial.*  Nor  was  this  accusation,  according  to  any  historian, 
ever  so  established  as  to  receive  universal  popular  acceptance. 
But  what  did  ^  common  fame '  say  to  that  charge  ?  What 
did  the  people  of  England  believe  with  reference  to  the  Eing, 
and  Strafford,  and  the  Irish  army  ?  They  did  not  care  about 
Vane's  shuffling  evidence ;  they  did  not  want  proof  of  mere 
words  spoken ;  they  all  believed  that  Strafford's  advice  had 
been  acted  on ;  many  of  those  present  at  the  trial  had  heard 
of  his  design,  from  the  very  beginning ;  all  knew,  during  the 
previous  autumn,  when  the  Scotch  invader  was  actually  in 
England,  that  the  Irish  army  lay  ready  for  embarkation,  and 
that  Strafford  was  to  lead  it  to  these  shores.  And  all  knew 
that  his  declaration,  '  that  there  was  no  intention  or  purpose 

*  of  bringing  this  Irish  army  into  England,'  was  a  falsehood, 
and  that  the  King's  solemn  confirmation  of  Strafford's  words 
firom  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  equally  untrue. 

The  letters  we  mentioned,  and  the  fact  that  the  arrival  here 
of  the  Irish  army  was  the  subject  of  common  talk  among 
officers  in  the  English  and  the  Scottish  armies,  afford  con- 
clusive evidence  that  Strafford's  design  was,  in  a  degree, 
notorious  during  August  and  September,  1640.t  But  the  uni- 
versal expectation  of  the  Irish  soldiery  that  England  felt,  was 
caused  by  the  circulation  throughout  the  country  of  documents 

*  That  coBy  of  the  notes  taken  by  Vane  of  StrafTord's  *  advices '  to 
the  King  at  the  Council,  5  May  1640,  which  Pym  produced  with 
such  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons,  10  April,  1641,  was  not  used  as 
evidence  at  the  trial ;  for  the  document  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords  *  for  their  consideration'  (12  April,  1641,  Com.  Journal,  ii. 
119);  and  is  now  among  their  archives.  Lord  Digby  was  credited, 
not  as  stated  in  Whitlock's  Memoirs,  p.  43,  with  the  thefl  of  that 
paper,  but  of  Sir  H.  Vane's  preliminary  examination,   *  writ  by  Sir 

*  W.  Earle's  own  hand'  (D'Ewes,  MS.  Diary,  April  2^,  1641);  and 
from  Vane's  shuffling  evidence  Strafford's  friends  drew  some  damaging 
questions  to  him  at  the  trial  (Rushworth,  viii.  546),  derived  evidently 
^m  that  source. 

t  Pennyman's  evidence  at  the  trial,  that  '  he  had  asked  Sir  R. 

*  Farrar  tne  reason  the  Irish  army  did  not  come  over,  it  being  the 

*  conjecture  of  a  great  many  they  should  land  at  Workington.'  (Rusk- 
worrt,  viii.  557.)  *  The  10,000  Irishes,  this  two  months  lying  on  the 

*  coast  of  Ireland,  are  now  thought  to  be  transported  to  England.' 
(August,  1640;  Batllie,  i.  257.) 
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intended  to  act,  and  which  did  act^  on  the  public  mind  most 
poweifollj.  For  the  Covenanters  fought  King  Chaiies  as 
efficaciously  mth  the  pen  as  with  the  sword ;  and  they  heralded 
their  entrance  into  England  by  the  Declaration  of  the  Scottish 
nation j  to  justify  the  invasion.  And  among  the  provocations 
to  that  step,  they  state^  that: 'the  Scotch  army  had  oeen  drawn 
across  the  Dorder,  beoause  ^  they  would  not  lie  quiet  until  the 

*  yoke  of  bondage 'was  laid  upon  England,  '  by  the  help  of 
^  such  an   army,  a^  was  pretended  to  be  gathered  against 

This  Declaration  was  widely  scattered  throughout  £n^ 
land.  And  as  if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  that  passage 
being  misunderstood,  and  to  explain,  that  it  did  refer  to  the 
Irish  army,  which  was-  ostensibly  levied  for  service  in  Scotr 
land,  the  circulation  of  the  Scotch  proclamation  was  accom-' 
panied  by  a  corresponding  movement  here,  directed  by  Pjm 
and  Hampden. 

This  was  the  preparation  of  that  well-known  document  the 

E^tition  to  the  King  from  that  group  of  peers,  the  Lords  Saye, 
rooke,  Essex,  Russell,  and  their  associates,  in  whi6h  thej 
remonstrated  with  the  Kitig>  against — among  other  'instances 
of  his  misgovemment — ^^the  intention  which  hath  been  cre- 

*  dibly  reported,  of  bringing  of  Irish  and  foreign  forces '  into 
this  kingdom.  If  publicity  be  wanted,  publicity  is  easily  ob- 
tained ;  and  a  petition  will  answer  that  purpose  as  well  as  any 
other  way.  This  petition  from  those  *  disaffected  lorets'  was 
not  an  appeal  so  much  to  the  King,  as  to  the  people ;  it  was  not 
even  a  petition,  it  was  a  remonstrance,  f  And  the  leaders  in 
tMs  movement  missed  no  method  by  which  they  could  give 
notoriety  to  that  remonstrance ;  they  met  in  open  counc^  in 
the  city  of  London  for  many  days ;  they  suffered  the  presence 
at  their  deliberations  of  a  noted  emissary  of  the  popish  party ;  X 
copies  of  their  petition  were  widely  circulated;  nay,  even 
appearing  in  the  name  of  '  many  other  noblemen  and  most  of 
^  the  gentry  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,'  they  formally 
cited  the  I^rivy  Council  Board  to  join  with  them  in  that 
appeal  to  tiieir  royal  master.  § 

«       '   «   I  11  IIP!  «»-■  ■!■"■  ■■!  ■■  ■  ■  .11  II  

*  InteAtions,  <&c.,'of  the  army  of  the  Kingdom -of  Scc^tland;  (NaF^n, 
i.  418,  423.) 

t  So  styled  on  the  copy  of  the  document  in  the  archives  oi  the 
House  of  Lords. 

\  Sir  Toby  Matthew5t.  Notes  of  Report  from  the  Council  to  the 
King,  7  October,  1640.     Bolls  OfBce. 

§  Secretary  Windebank's  Reports  to  the  King,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1640.     Clarendon.    State  papers,  ii.  94-111. 
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That  appeal,  of  course,  was  made  ih  vain ;  but  the  peers 
secured  the  co-operatiou  of  a  body  df  men  quite  as  influential, 
at  that  moment,  as  the  Privy  Council,  namely,  of  the  whole 
dty  of  London ;  for  10,000  citizens,  imitating  them,  signed 
a  petition  to  the  King,  '  that  contained  all  that  was  in  the 
'  Lords'  petition,  with  an  addition  of  divers  other  griefs.'  * 
Upon  these  features  of  the  crisis  of  August  and  September, 
1640,  we  need  not  dwell ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that,  compelled 
by  '  the  Lords'  petitioning,  and  the  eenerai  voice  of  the  people 
'  ahnost  hissing  him  and  his.  ill-acted  regality  off  the  stage,'  f 
King  Charles  summoned  the  Long  Parliament.  It  is  to  what 
provoked  that  outcry  that  we  would  call  attention; 

Both  long  before,  and  long  after  the  year  1640,  nervous 
t^ror  of  popish  outbreak  possessed  Englishmen  with  intensity* 
Of  all  the  actions  that  wrought  the  downfall  of  James  II.,  the 
Dioat  potent  was  the  introduction  of  Irish  papist  soldiers  into 
this  country ;  the  alarm  they  caused  provoked  the  panic  of 
the  ^  Irish  night,'  in  the  winter  of  1688,  ^the  strangest  and 
'  most  te^ble  that  England  had  ever  seen ; '  {  a  terror  of  such 
long  duration,  that  nearly  a*  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
occurrence,  it  was  referred  to  as  ^  still  fresh  in  most  peoples' 
^  memories.'  §  And  papists  and  Irishmen,  in  1640,  were  cer- 
tainly not  less  terrible  to  us  than  in  1688.  If  so,  the  thousands 
vho.read  the  Declaration  of  the  Scottish  nation,  or  the  copies 
of  the  Lords'  Bemonstrance,  or  who  ^  resorted  by  companies  of 
^  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  companyt  to  consult  and  to  subscribe '  || 
the  Londoners'  petition,  must  have  discussed  the  ^  intention 
'  credibly  reported,'  of  the  landing  here  of  the  Irish  army ;  a 
mere  word,  on  such  a  motive  £br  quick  alarm,  must  have  sent 
the  rumour  flying  fast  and  strong  throughout  England ;  the 
very  whisper  of  such  a  project  would  have  sufficed  to  drive 
the  country  into  madness.  IT 


— ^ 


^  Information,  sent  to  Archbiahop  LAud^  10  September,  1640.  Rolls 
Office. 

•  Milton's  *  Eikonoclastes.'     Ed.  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
;:  Macaulay's  *  Hist/ iii.  805. 

J  The  '  Spectator '  for  8  April,  1712. 
Informatioxi  sent  to  Archbishop  Land,  10  September,  1640.    Rolls 
ce. 

TT  Strafford's  project  was  suspected  from  its  outset.  His  army  was 
Taiaedin  March  1640;  and,  according  to  one  living  at  the  time,  *a 
'  general  damp '  was  cast  on  the  prooeedrags  of  the  Short  Parliament, 
dimng  the  following  April,  because  *  the  most  active  and  disaffected 

*  members  were  enabled,  by  Vane,  to  affright  the  more  sincere  with  the 

*  Irish  army,  and  the  ill  consequences  of  succesees  against  the  Scots.* 
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Nor  were  the  King's  English  subjects  warned  that  Strafford 
was  coming  here,  at  the  head  of  his  Irisji-popish  army,  by 
any  indirect  and  uncertain  method^  but  by  the  solemn  as- 
surance of  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  and  of  the  most  emi- 
nent among  our  own  nobles  and  statesmen.  When  once  it 
is  considered,  what  an  agitation  was  thus  deliberately  set  on 
foot,  and  how  it  must  have  affected  the  King,  and  Strafford, 
and  every  inhabitant  of  the  three  kingdoms,  it  may  well  seem 
surprising  that  historians  should  have  entirely  overlooked  such 
a  remarkable  feature  in  the  crisis  of  September  1640. 

And  yet  the  panic  this  terror  struck  upon  England  must 
have  been  the  key-note  of  the  storm  that  compelled  the  King 
to  summon  the  Long  Parliament;  the  general  knowledge, 
that  the  royal  master  was  '  himself  a  principal '  in  that  crime, 
and  its  *  chief  author,'*  for  which  a  too  devoted  servant 
was  to  die,  was  the  key-note  of  public  feeling  about  Strafford 
during  his  trial.  It  was  the  universal  belief  that  '  plotters 
^  had  enforced  a  war  between  Scotland  and  us,  that  when  we 
^  had  well  wearied  one  another  we  might  be  brought  to  what 
^  scorn  they  pleased y  and  that  ^  the  Irish  army  is  to  bring  us 
^  to  a  better  order,'  f  that  made  England  refuse  to  aid  King 
Charles  to  expel  the  invader  from  our  country.  It  was  the 
despair  this  belief  created  that  made  Englishmen  content 
to  let  the  blood  shed  at  Newburn  rest  unavenged ;  that  made 
us  willing  to  suffer  the  accomplishment  of  that  old  prophecy, 
then  rife  in  England,  that  we  should  be  ^  overcome  by  the 
^  Scottes,'  an  enemy  we  held  ^  most  wretched,  and  least  worth,'^ 
than  either  Dane  or  Norman ;  events  so  hateful,  that,  when 
months  of  agitation  had  dimmed  the  memory  of  our  '  infamous 
y  defeat,'  Westminster  Hall  echoed  back  shouts,  applauding  the 
opinion  that  peace  between  England  and  Scotland  was  ^  the 
^  worst  of  evils.'  §  This  feeling  overcame  even  the  dispassionate 
Selden,  for  he  surprised  the  House  of  Commons  by  speaking 
^  long  and  vehemently '  to  dissuade  them  from  any  dealing  with 


{Sir  P.  Warwick's  Memoirs^  p.  146.)  The  origin  of  that  *  rumour' 
was  sinister  language  used  by  Strafford  himself,  and  by  his  brother 
George,  at  that  time  in  Dublin  (Hushworth,  viii.  538),  and  reported 
in  London  almost  immediately,  as  is  fully  explained  in  D*Ewes,  MS. 
Diary.    Debate,  Nov.  11,  1640. 

*  Milton's  'Eikonoclastes.'     Ed.  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

I  Pym's  words  in  the  House  of  Commons,  7  November,  1640. 
Sanford's  *  Great  Rebellion,'  p.  302. 

^  Rouft's  Diary,  p.  104. 

§  StmfTord'R  Trial.     Rushworth,  viii.  57S.     , 
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their  Scotch  fellow-subjects '  coming  in  with  sword  in  hand ;  '* 
implying  that  such  a  step  was  complicity  with  their  treason. 

What  neWy  deep,  and  tragic  interesl  is  imparted  to  Straf- 
ford's trial  by  the  thought,  that  not  one  of  the  vast  crowd 
inside  Westminster  Hall,  or  of  the  crowd  outside,  but  knew 
that  the  King  was  the  arch-plotter  against  his  people,  that  he 
had  enforced  the  *  wicked  counsels'  of  his  Minister.  This 
accounts  for  the  sympathy  which  one  guilty  of  so  cruel  a 
treason  against  his  fellow-subjects,  attracted  towards  himself; 
Strafford  was  a  '  master  of  persuasion,'  but  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  chief  criminal,  spoke 
for  him  more  eloquently  even  than  that  eloquence  which  was 
his  own.  Nor  was  sympathy  the  only  advantage  StraiFord  thus 
gamed ;  the  position  in  which  he  and  the  King  stood  towards 
each  other  affected  the  whole  course  of  the  trial.  The 
notoriety  that  Strafford's  advice  to  turn  the  Irish  army  against 
England  had  passed  into  action,  almost  barred  all  proof  of 
that  advice,  lest  too  much  should  be  proved  not  against  him, 
but  against  the  King ;    and  hence  appeal  to  *  the  voice  of  the 

*  people,'  else  so  powerful  in   such  cases,  became  *  a  horrid 
witness '  f  to  be  avoided  at  all  risk. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  same  necessity,  the  ne- 
cessity to  screen  the  King,  led  Strafford's  accusers  to  enfold 
amongst  a  mass  of  minor  charges  which  affected  him  alone, 
that  one  chief  accusation  on  which  they  could  so  surely  rely, 
but  in  which  Charles  and  he  alike  were  involved.  It  must 
have  been  some  strong  cause  which  required  that  '  attempt 

*  purposely  made '  to  procure  the  death  of  so  notorious  a 
criminal  *•  upon  accumulative  treason,  none  of  his  pretended 
'  crimes  being  treason  apart ; '  %  which  exposed  the  House  of 
Commons  to  that  countercharge  of  injustice  then  so  loudly 
ur^ed,  and  which  is  heard  even  to  this  day.§  Insight,  also,  is 
gained  into  the  strange  conflict  of  passion  that  attended  the 
change  of  procedure  against  Strafford  from  an  impeachment  to 
the  bill  of  attainder.  That  change  was  resisted  by  Pym  and 
Hampden,  but  it  was  advocated,  even  by  men  devoted  to 
the  King  and  Strafford,  such  as  Culpepper  and  Tomkins ;  || 
and  surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  account  for  so  singular  a 

*  Debate,  3  February,  1G41.   D'Ewes'  MS.  Diary. 

t  Gljn's  Reply  to  Strafford's  defence  to  art.  23.     Rushworth,  viii. 

o80. 

t  Act  for  reversing  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  Attainder. 
§  Mr.  Gladstone,  Parliamentary  Debate,  Feb.  1872. 
I  D'Ewes'  *  Diary  of  the  Long  Parliament,'  quoted  by  Forater ; 
*  The  Grand  Remonstrance,'  pp.  136-140. 

VOL.  CXXXVII.    NO.  CCLXXIX.  O 
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collision  of  votes  by  this  motive,  namely,  because  trial  by  im- 
peachment left  final  judgment  to  the  House  of  Lords,  while 
to  use  the  language  of  that  House  in  a  protest  against  proceed- 
ing by  an  attainder,  the  bill  ^  brought  in  the  King  as  judge.'  * 
Truly  if  Charles,  in  the  face  of  the  notoriety  of  his  guilt, 
could,  by  his  own  act  and  deed,  send  his  accomplice  to  the 
block,  Pym  might  rightly  say,  ^  then  he  can  deny  us  no- 
^  thing,'  but  equally  Strafford's  friends  might  expect  such  a 
deed  to  be  impossible.  But  it  was  possible — and  now  we 
see  why  the  King  sought  public  justification  of  his  assent  to 
the  attainder  bill  by  an  open  appeal  for  sanction  to  the  troop 
of  bishops  and  judges  he  summoned  for  that  purpose  to  White- 
hall ;  and  why  he  registered  that  ghastly  letter  on  the  journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  threw  the  blame  of  his  action 
on  Parliament  and  the  English  people.  Fruitless  efforts! 
Within  a  few  hours  of  his  own  death,  the  King  still  bewailed 
the  death  of  Strafford ;  lamentations  continued  in  his  name  in 
that  *  Image  of  a  King ' ;  his  would-be  protraitnre.  f  Even  to 
all  time  Parliament  and  his  son  carried  on  this  confession,  and 
declared  by   statute  that  Charies  I.  '  ever  remembered,  with 

*  unexpressible  grief  of  heart,'  his  assent  to  Strafford's  death, 
'  as  he  did  publicly  express  it  when  his  own  sacred  life  was 

*  taken  away.'  % 

Surely  contrition  made  so  solemnly  conspicuous,  was  de- 
signed to  atone  for  a  shame  that  was  obvious  to  all.  But 
the  King's  true  guilt  towards  Strafford,  as  yet,  rests  unex- 
plained. It  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  excited  the  people  to 
such  fury  of  alarm,  that  to  that  noble  victim  quarter  was  no 
more   possible  than  to    '  wolves   and  beasts  of  prey.'     That 

*  fear  from  Ireland,'  which  the  Commons  felt  in  April,  1640, 
which  all  England  felt  soon  after,  was,  in  May  1641,  as 
rife  as  ever.  Though  Strafford's  fate  was  visible,  the  At- 
tainder Bill  being  then  before  the  Lords,  still  that  fear  the 
King  would  not  allay ;  he  would  not  disband  that  Irish  army 
which  still  lay  ready  for  immediate  action  round  the  port  of 
Carrickfergus,  where  Strafford  had  stationed  it  a  year  before.  § 

*  '  At  evening  the  Lords  sent  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons  * 
that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  *  the  safest  way  to  lay  the  bill  of  at- 
'  tainder  aside,  for  that  it  brought  in  the  king  as  judge.'  {Husband's 
Diw-nal,  May  5,  1641,  p.  93.) 

t  Eikon  Basilik^,  quoted  Nal.  ii.  193. 
Act  for  reversing  Strafford's  Attainder. 

The  King's  answer  to  an  Address  of  Parliament  on  this  subject 
(30  April,  1641)  caused  '  much  grief,'  and  struck  a  ^  long  silence  *  upon 
the  House  of  Commons,  '  in  respect  it  gave  so  little  hope  of  disbanding 
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That  army  on  foot,  and  Strafford  still  general  of  that  army, 
how  could  the  King's  promise  be  trusted,  that  if  the  Earl's  life 
was  spared,  he  would  not  employ  him  *  in  any  place  of  trust, 
*  no  not  so  much  as  of  a  constable '  ?  And  so,  the  panic  of 
the  preceding  autumn  was  awakened  to  tenfold  agitation. 
The  wildest  rumours  disturbed  the  people;  but  they  all 
circled  round  that  old  '  fear  from  Ireland,' — that  Strafford  was 
to  be  freed  from  the  Tower  of  London,  that  a  ship  lay 
ready  in  the  river  to  waft  him  back  to  the  Irish  army. 

Verses  written  at  the  time,  ascribed  to  the  royalist  poet 
Cleaveland,  afford  a  clear  reflection  of  the  light  in  which 
StraflTord's  death  was  regarded,  even  by  an  adherent  of  King 
Charles.  These  lines  exhibit  gloomy  displeasure,  though  not 
directed  against  Parliament  or  the  people — a  confession  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Strafford  was  a  necessity,  but  not  a  necessity 
of  his  own  creation  ;  deep  and  sullen  regret  overnowpr.^  the 
writer's  sorrow.* 

*  Here  lies  wise  and  valiant  dust, 
Huddled  up  'twixt  fit  and  just, 
Strafford,  who  was  hurried  hence, 
'Twixt  treason  and  convenience. 
His  Prince's  nearest  joy  and  grief: 
He  had,  yet  wanted,  all  relief.   ' 
The  prop  and  ruin  of  the  State, 
The  people's  violent  love  and  hate  : 
One  in  extremes  loved  and  abhorred. 
Riddles  lie  here,  or  in  a  word. 
Here  lies  Blood,  and  let  it  lie. 
Speechless  still,  and  never  cry/ 


'the  Irish  army.'     {U Ewes'  MS,  Diary,  British  Museum.)     *  The 

*  King  against  his  own  mind,  to  serve  his  ends,  gave  up  *  Strafford 

*  to  death.'     {Mrs,  Hutchinson,  Mem.,  ed.  1863,  p.  91.) 

*  Copy  of  the  verses  in  the  Rolls  Oflice.     Nalson,  ii.  p.  20-1. 
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Abt.  VIII. — 1.  Dissent  in  its  Relation  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Bawpton  Lectures ^  1871.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
CuRTEis,  Principal  of  the  Lichfield  Theological  College. 

^.  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in  England  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  2  vols.  By  John  Tulloch, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews. 

3.  Religious  Thought  in  England,  2  vols.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Hunt.     1871. ' 

4.  The  Present  Position  of  the  Church  of  England:  Seven 
Addresses  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,     1871. 

5.  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  St,  David's,     1871. 

6.  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,     1871. 

HThe  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates^  in  a  well-known  pas- 
sage,  compares  the  theological  controversies  of  the  fifth 
century  to  a  battle  in  the  night,  where  each  party,  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  num- 
bered amongst  its  adherents  foes  and  friends  fighting  on  the 
.same  side.     This  characteristic  of  theological  struggles,  though 
never  perhaps  exemplified  on   the  same  scale,  has  prevailed, 
^more  or  less,  ever  since ;    and  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
,a  philosophic  theologian  to  disentangle  these  confusions,  both 
as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  also  as  the  best  ex- 
position of  the  futility  of  many  of  the  party  contests  that  have 
rent  the  peace  of  the  Church.     A  large  part  of  what  is  com- 
.monly  called  in  popular  English  parlance  '  dogmatic  theology ' 
is  merely  the  process  of  heaping  together  without  definition  or 
discrimination  the  ambiguous  watchwords  of  those  nocturnal 
struggles — watchwords,  which  if  traced  back  to  their  original 
meaning,   may  convey   some  useful  information,  but  which, 
.apart  from  such  historical  investigation,  are  but  the  signs  of 
•unknown  things  in  an  unknown  language. 

There  is,  however,  another  evil,  incident  to  ecclesiastical 
^warfare,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  a  familiar  speech  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  regard  to  actual  battles.  *  A  battle,' 
he  used  to  say,  *  is  like  a  ball :  nobody  knows  what  is  going  on 
^  in  any  other  part  of  the  field,  except  that  on  which  he  is  himself 
'*  engaged.'  This  has  been  especially  the  case  in  most  of  the 
works  which  have  been  written,  and  in  many  of  the  arguments 
imaintained,  on  the  relations  of  the  Church  of  England  towards 
ithe   Nonconformists.     Each  of  the  contending  parties,  as  a 
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geoeral  rule,  has  fixed  its  attention  only  on  the  particular 
point  on  which  it  was  immediately  at  issue  with  the  op{x>- 
nents  of  the  moment;  and  has  altogether  neglected  to  observe 
or  to  take  account  of  the  point  of  view  on  which  its  oppo- 
nents themselves  would  have  laid  stress,  and  of  the  general 
relation  of  both  to  the  religious  welfare  of  the  whole  nation. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  hail,  in  the  book  we  have 
named  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  a  signal  instance  to  the 
contrary.     Mr.  Curteis's  Bampton  Lectures  furnish  a  bright 
example  of  an  English  Churchman  deliberately  endeavour- 
ing to  place  himself  in  direct  contact  with  all  the  different 
forms  of  belief  that  have  divided  the  English  ecclesiastical 
world.     Something,  no  doubt,  of  the  same  kind  was  attempted 
by  the  late  lamented  Professor  Maurice,  in  his  '  Letters  on  the 
'  Kingdom  of  Christ,'  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
various  religious  ideas  of  his  time  within  the  scope  of  his  theo- 
logical survey.     But  in  that  case  the  attempt  was  made  with 
a  view  to  a  statement  of  what  the  author  conceived  to  be  the 
true  aspects  of  theology  far  more  than  for  any  practical  results 
to  be  derived  from  it,  so  that  the  field  was  still  left  open  for  a 
student  like  Mr.  Curteis  to  address  himself  to  the  subject  with 
a  special  bearing  on  its  practical  solution.    There  are,  perhaps, 
some  slight  distortions  running  through  the  arrangement  of  his 
work,  which  will,  we  fear,  prevent  it  from  having  as  immediate 
an  access  to  some  of  those  whom  it  ought  to  influence  as  we 
should  desire.     There  is  at  times  a  tendency  to  represent  the 
Church  at  its  ideal  best,  and  the  Nonconformists  at  their  real 
worst     It  strikes  us  as  sometimes  making  too  much  of  the 
actual  framework  of  the  Church,  and  too  little  of  its  pervading 
spirit.     But   in   spite   of  these    superficial  shortcomings,  we 
cannot  doubt  that   the   temper,   the    courtesy,  the  fairness^ 
the  evident   carefulness    in   searching    out   even   in    minute 
detail  the   grounds   of  all  its  statements,   will   commend  it, 
and   has  commended  it,  to  the   better  spirits  amongst  the 
Nonconformists  themselves.     And  the  favourable  reception 
with  which,  on   the   whole,  the  work  has  achieved  in  more 
purely  ecclesiastical   circles,  combined  with  the  fact  that   a 
theologian   so  candid   and    so    liberal   was   selected    by    the 
clerical  chiefs  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  such  a  delicate 
task,  is  a  hopeful  symptom  of  the  sound  and  reasonable  spirit 
of  the  Church  herself. 

It  so  happens  that  almost  coincident  with  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Curteis's  Lectures  have  appeared  two  other  works,  which 
may  serve  both  as  corrections  of  and  as  supplements  to  his 
more  important  statements.     One  is  the  most  complete  con^ 
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spectus  which  has  yet  been  given  of  English  theological  litcrar 
ture  in  all  its  branches, — *  The  History  of  Religious  Thought 
'in  England,'  by  the  Eev.  John  Hunt.     It  is  a  book  which, 
without  any  pretensions  to  grace  of  style  or  fervour  of  elo' 
quence,  yet  by  sheer  determination  to  present  the  exact  truth, 
and   by  genuine  study  of  the  works  themselves,  produces  a 
picture  of  all  the  various  streams  of  theological  opinion  from 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  which  every 
English   ecclesiastic,  whether  conforming  or  nonconforming, 
ought  to   read,  if  only  as  a  counterpoise  and   check  to  the 
narrow  and  imperfect  statements  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  within  his  own  immediate  circle.      To  include  in  one 
survey  the  >vhole  of  this  vast  literature — to  show  how  Bacon, 
Hobbes,  Selden,  and  Locke,  no  less  than  the  more  professed 
divines,  contributed  to  the  sum  total  of  English  religious  belief 
— how  even  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Tindal,  and  Toland 
had  their  effect  in  modifying  and  stimulating  devout  thought 
and  inquiry  on  the  momentous  questions  at  stake,  no  less  tb^n 
their  more  orthodox  or  Christian  opponents — was  a  task  which 
no  one  had  yet  attempted,  and  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  shown  him- 
self well  qualified  to  perform.     To  treat  these  various  authors 
from  the  literary  rather  than  from  the  polemical  point  of  view, 
has  of  itself  an  elevating  and  widening  tendency,  for  which 
every  student  of  theology,  every  lover  of  peace  and  truth,  ought 
to  be  grateful. 

A  second  work  which  fills  up  the  outline  of  this  survey  in 
one  particular  branch,  and  that  branch  the  most  important  of 
all,  is  the  elaborate  treatise  of  Principal  TuUoch  on  the 
'  History  of  Rational  Theology  in  England.'  This  is  the  first 
systematic  account  of  the  long  series  of  divines  who,  whether 
under  the  name  of  Rational,  Platonist,  Latitudinarian,  or  Libe- 
ral, have  never  ceased  out  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
days  of  Colet  to  the  days  of  Milman.  The  reproduction  of 
these  men  in  bold  relief  against  the  background  of  the  ordinary 
representatives  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  as  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show,  of  an  importance  far  transcending  any  mere 
historical  interest,  and  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  questions 
which  Mr.  Curteis  proposes  for  solution.  That  this  work 
should  have  been  written,  not  by  an  Englishman,  but  by  a 
distinguished  divine  of  the  sister  Church  of  Scotland,  adds  to 
its  interest.  The  pleasure  with  which  Principal  TuUoch  ex- 
plores this  comparatively  unknown  field  communicates  itself  to 
nis  readers,  and  the  academic  groves  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  invested  with  the  freshness  of  a  new  glory,  reflected  upon 
them  from  the  far  off  rocky  shore  of  St.  Andrews. 
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Together  with  these  more  permanent  expressions  of  the 
better  mind  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  would  refer,  in 
passing,  to  the  more  fugitive,  though  for  the  moment  more 
important,  utterances  which  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the 
Primate,  happily  restored  to  his  former  vigour  and  activity ; 
from  the  venerable  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  whose  last  charge 
(alas!  if  it  is  indeed  to  be  the  last)  is  a  proof  that  the  ^  natural 
*  force '  of  that  wise  old  man  is  not  *  abated,'  nor  the  keenness 
of  his  intellectual  vision  *  dimmed;'  and  from  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  whose  development  of  latent  powers,  by  his  en- 
trance on  his  new  office,  has  been,  in  these  our  latter  days, 
one  of  the  most  convincing  examples  of  the  true  use  of  the 
Episcopate,  in  *  stirring  up '  the  gifts  which  might  have  else 
lain  dormant  or  unknown. 

Taking,  then,  these  works  as  our  basis,  we  will  proceed  to 
show  what  are  the  true  relations  in  which  the  Church  and 
Dissent  stand  towards  each  other,  and  what  are  the  bases  of 
adjustment  for  which  every  liberal  statesman  and  liberal 
Churchman  worthy  of  the  name  ought  to  strive.  It  is  well 
known  that,  according  to  the  original  theory  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  laid  down  by  the  Statutes  of  the  Reformation,  and 
as  expounded  in  the  most  splendid  language  by  its  most  majestic 
divine,  in  his  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  all  Englishmen  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  it,  to  have  a  claim  upon  its  ministrations,  a 
share  in  its  government,  an  interest  in  its  welfare.  In  out- 
ward form  the  constitution  thus  laid  down  has,  no  doubt,  been 
greatly  modified ;  but  the  works  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred are  some  amongst  a  thousand  proofs  that  the  substantial 
facts  which  that  theory  represented  remain  the  same.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  in  their  origin  the  different  Noncon- 
forming sects  were  but  so  many  parties  within  the  National 
Church.  The  idea  of  separation,  of  dissidence,  of  dissent  for 
its  own  sake,  was  either  altogether  unknown  in  their  first 
beginning,  or  else  was  secondary  to  more  fundamental  doc- 
trines. It  was  an  accident,  so  to  speak — a  series  of  accidents 
— often  disastrous,  untoward,  deplorable — that  in  each  case 
prevented  the  natural  development  of  those  sects  or  parties 
within  the  Church  itself.  Sometimes,  as  Mr.  Curteis  points 
put,  the  separation  was  occasioned  by  mere  misunderstand- 
ing ;  more  often  either  by  the  headstrong  vehemence  of  the 
aeceJers,  or  by  the  still  more  headstrong  obstinacy  of  those 
i^  the  Church  itself.  And  what  still  more  strongly  illustrates 
^is  characteristic  of  the  Nonconforming  portions  of  the  Church 
is  the  fact,  on  which  hardly  sufficient  stress  has  been  laid, 
^at  the  dominant  sections  within  the  Church  have  been  at 
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times  as  little  disposed  to   conformity,  and   have   had  their 
course  marked  by  an  exclusiveness  of  thought  exactly  ana- 
logous to  that  of  those  who  have  actually  separated.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  powerful  pai'ty  which  has  represented  the 
most  directly  antagonistic  element  to  the  various  Nonconform- 
ing sections,  has  from  first  to  last  borne  upon  its  face  the 
marks  of  a  struggling,  aggressive  school,  which,  beginning  with 
a  standing-place  exceedingly  insecure — at  times  altogether  lost 
— was  always  in  danger  of  being  forced  into  a  hostile  and 
separatist  condition,  had  the  rulers  of  the  Church  showed  as 
much  intolerant  energy  as  the  school  itself  displayed.     Nay^ 
on  one  occasion  this  separation  did  actually  occur.     During 
the  whole  of  the  last  century  there  was  a  Nonconformist  body 
in  England,  of  which  Mr.  Curteis  has  taken  no  account,  but 
which  contained  within  itself  exactly  the  corresponding  ele- 
ments to  those  which  he  de|:icts  amongst  the  sects  more  com- 
monly so  called.    Lord  Macaulay  has  in  a  few  *  powerful  pages 
delineated  their  beginning,  middle,  and  end.     We  refer  to  the 
Episcopal  Non-jurors  who,  leaving  the  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  equalling  in  acrimony  against  it  the  most 
violent  Puritan  or  Anabaptist,  lingered  even  until  our  own 
time,  and  were  last  seen  by  living  persons  in  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.    Unfortunately, 
it  had  hardly  died  away  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Church  when 
it   revived   again  within  its  pale,  and  from    1834   has,  with 
different  degrees  of  success,  established  itself  with  an  imperious 
tenacity  which  has  frequently  tended  to  distract  the  Church 
from  its  proper  mission  of  practical  usefulness  or  intellectual 
inquiry  ;  and  though,  with  some  individual  examples  of  lofty 
character,  and  many  of  devoted  zeal,  has  always  shown  the 
true  character   of  its  schismatic  origin  in  the  desire  to  claim 
for  itself  the  whole  field  of  Christian  thought  and  Christian 
life. 

The  common  ground  of  antagonism  held  by  all  these  various 
sections,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  Quakers  and 
the  Unitarians,  lay  in  two  fixed  persuasions :  first,  that  they 
could  discover  in  the  New  Testament,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
Apostolical  traditions,  a  complete,  rigid,  exact  system  of  doc- 
trine, ritual,  and  constitution ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  their 
paramount  duty  to  impose  tliis  system  upon  the  Church  of 
their  own  country,  if  not  on  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom^ 
Unless  we  grasp  this  fundamental  fallacy  through  all  its  dif- 
ferent branches,  we  shall  have  failed  to  perceive  the  true  aspect 
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of  the  questions  which  then  agitated  and  still  agitate  the 
English  ecclesiastical  mind.  Mr.  Curteis  has  well  pointed  this 
out  in  the  case  of  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Congregationalism  for  the  one, 
and  Presbyteries  and  Kirk  Sessions  for  the  other,  were  believed 
to  be  the  very  *  pattern  of  the  Mount,'  and  therefore  the  one  im- 
moveable exemplar  of  Christian  society.  The  Baptists,  again, 
perceiving,  and  in  this  instance  rightly  perceiving,  what  na 
modem  scholar  can  possibly  dispute,  that  baptism  by  immersion 
was  the  universal  practice,  and  the  baptism  of  adults,  if  not  the 
universal,  at  least  the  general  custom  of  the  Apostolic  and 
following  periods,  equally  sprang  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was. 
to  be  the  one  unalterable  form  in  all  the  ages  that  were  to 
follow.  The  Boman  Catholics,  whom  Mr.  Curteis  has  somewhat 
humourously  placed  amongst  the  early  offshoots  of  English 
Dissent,  were  under  the  sway  of  the  same  illusion.  They  first 
conceived  the  strange  hypothesis  that  the  diocesan  system,  with 
bishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs,  was  in  existence  in  the 
first  century,  and  that  a  supremacy  of  jurisdintion  was  then 
granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  all  the  other  sees  of  the 
Soman  Empire.  They  followed  out  this  hypothesis  by  another 
no  less  strange,  that  the  system  so  established  was  intended  to 
exist  for  all  peiT)etuity.  Mr.  Curteis  has  pointed  out  within 
a  short  compass,  but  with  a  force  of  argument  that  we  have 
never  seen  surpassed,  the  absolutely  unhistorical  and  untenable 
character  of  these  pretensions.  He  has  shown  how,  during  the' 
whole  of  St.  Peter's  lifetime,  there  never  was  nor  could  have 
been  a  Bishop  at  Rome — that  even  if  there  had  been,  St.  Peter 
could  not  have  been  that  Bishop,  much  less  the  founder  of  that 
Church.  But  even  granting  what  history  absolutely  forbids 
ns  to  grant,  that  such  a  patriarchate  existed  in  the  Church 
of  the  first  century,  the  supposition  that  it  was  an  indispen- 
sable and  inalienable  paii;  of  the  Christian  religion  is  merely 
another  phase  of  the  same  form  of  belief  that  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  Calvinistic,  or  the  Independent,  or  the  Baptist 
theory  of  Church  government.  The  extreme  Puritan  and  the 
extreme  Roman  systems  equally  presuppose  the  absolutely 
irrational  principle  that  an  external  polity  existing  in  times 
totally  different  from  our  own  must  of  necessity  be  applicable 
to  all  subsequent  ages;  equally  presuppose  the  exclusively 
divine  and  sacred  character  of  institutions  in  their  own  nature 
essentially  temporal  and  secular. 

And  when  from  these  outlying  sections  we  turn  to  the  leaders- 
of  the  party  of  which  we  have  spoken  within  the  Church  itself, 
it  is  still  no  less  true  of  them  that  they  had  also  first  created 
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an  unhistorical  tlieory  of  the  primitive  Church  constitution^  and, 
secondly^  drawn  the  unwarrantable  inference  that  such  a  consti- 
tution must  be  eternal.  The  Non-jurors,  with  their  predecessors 
and  successors,  were  as  firmly  persuaded  that  Bishops,  Presby- 
ters, and  Deacons,  with  Liturgical  forms,  existed  in  the  times  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  the  Boman  Catholics  that  St,  Peter  was 
the  founder  and  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Indepen- 
dents that  every  Church  had  its  own  separate  government,  or 
the  Presbyterians  that  the  platform  of  the  Apostles  consisted 
of  presbyters,  lay  elders,  and  deacons.  And  all  the  vehement 
contentions  of  the  high  Episcopalian  party  in  England  agamst 
communion  or  fellowship  with  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the 
Continent,  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  or  with 
their  Nonconformist  brethren  in  England,  arose  from  the  persua- 
sion that  what  they  thus  believed  themselves  to  have  found  in 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  was  to  be  for  ever  binding  on 
the  universal  Church. 

The  whole  system  of  these  complicated  but  homogeneous 
illusions  has  been  totally  set  aside  by  two  master  prmciples, 
one  of  which  was  proclaimed  at  the  very  outset  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  other  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  slow  and  gradual  process  of  research  and  criticism.  It 
was  proclaimed  by  Hooker,  in  answer  to  the  Puritans  of  his 
time,  that  it  is  alike  contrary  to  the  Di\'ine  laws  which  regulate 
the  natural  government  of  the  world,  and  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  to  suppose  that  positive 
laws  and  ordinances,  laid  down  even  in  the  Bible  itself,  were  of 
necessity  to  be  imposed  on  all  the  diiferent  generations  of 
mankind  through  all  the  different  modifications  of  their  exist- 
ence. To  insist  on  such  a  perpetuity  of  merely  external 
forms  was,  according  to  that  great  divine,  to  confound  togetht  i* 
the  essential  and  the  unessential,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal, 
which  it  had  been  one  main  object  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
place  in  the  proper  relative  position  of  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  the  one,  and  the  complete  subordination  and  indifiference 
of  the  other.  With  this  principle  of  Hooker,  all  the  preten- 
sions to  exclusive  perpetuity,  whether  Roman,  Puritan,  or 
Episcopal,  go  at  once  to  the  ground.  The  second  position  which 
true  theology  has  effectually  established  is  derived  from  the 
residts  of  the  discriminating  scholarship  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  namely,  that  the  Apostolic  traditions  and  the  records  of 
the  New  Testament  contain  no  such  fixed  form  as  any  of  these 
theories  would  demand ;  that  if  here  and  there  we  find  the 
germs  of  that  which  was  developed  in  later  centuries  into 
gigantic  proportions,  yet  in  the  Apostolic  age  they  co-existed 
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in  such  a  chaotic,  uncertain,  conflicting  state,  that  any  attempt 
to  reproduce  them  now  as  they  existed  then,  would  be  to  evoke 
an  apparition  in  this  nineteenth  century  from  which  Koman 
and  Presbyterian  and  Independent  and  Anglican  would  alike 
recoil  with  horror. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  tlie  fallacious  positions 
taken  up  both  by  the  original  Puritans  and  their  extreme  oppo- 
nents had  been  sufficiently  dispelled  by  the  action  of  the  two 
principles  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  But,  although  their 
form  is  in  some  degree  modified,  the  likeness  of  their  general 
attitude  is  still  visible  in  the  same  distorted  representations  of 
Christian  truth  as  appeared  in  other  shapes  two  centuries  ago. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  very  few  either  in  England  or  Scot- 
land who  would  wish  to  impose  Presbyterianisra  or  Indepen- 
dency, as  a  matter  of  Divine  right,  upon  the  whole  empire. 
But  another  claim,  equally  exclusive,  and  penetrated  by  the 
same  fallacy,  has  entered  into  the  place  of  the  ancient  demon 
which  has  long  since  been  cast  out.  It  is  now  urged,  with 
a  tenacity  and  a  vehemence  almost  equal  to  that  oi  the  old 
Puritans,  that  another  dogma  no  less  vital  to  the  interests  of 
true  religion  than  Presbyterianism,  or  Independency,  or  Anti- 
Pagdo-Baptism  in  earlier  times,  has  dawned  upon  the  Noncon- 
formist mind.  This  new  dogma,  which  to  the  first  Keformers 
and  the  first  founders  of  Nonconformity  was  almost  if  not 
altogether  unknown,  is  the  unlawfulness  of  a  National  Church, 
the  sinfulness  of  endowments,  the  abomination  of  any  public 
recognition  or  control  of  religion,  and  of  the  mixture  of  things 
secular  with  things  spiritual ;  the  contamination  produced  on 
any  form  of  religion  by  its  connexion  with  government  and 
law.  This  dogma  is,  like  those  earlier  claims  of  which  we 
^poke,  founded,  first,  on  the  supposition  that  such  a  complete 
separation  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostolic  age, 
^d,  secondly,  on  the  inference  that  such  a  form  of  society,  if 
it  existed,  was  intended  to  be  the  universal  expression  of  the 
Christian  world. 

We  have  sufficiently  shown  on  other  occasions  the  futility  of 
both  these  positions.  We  have  indicated  that,  so  far  as  was 
possible  in  a  state  of  things  so  entirely  unlike  our  own,  the 
Apostles  and  their  first  followers  had  not  the  slightest  shrinking 
from  contact  with  the  great  institutions  of  the  Boman  Empire ; 
that  there  is  not  in  their  writings  the  slightest  trace  of  that  re- 
pugnance to  the  ordinances  of  law  and  government  which  in  later 
days  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  some  persons  as  the  chief  article 
of  religion.  We  have  also  shown — indeed  it  is  already  implied  in 
what  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  claims  formerly  put  forth 
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by  the  different  theories  of  Church  government — that,  even  if 
such  a  repugnance  had  been  manifest  in  the  Apostolic  times, 
and  granting  what,  of  course,  is  undeniable,  the  distinction  which 
necessarily  existed  between  the  nascent  Christian  Church  and 
the  old  heathen  society  in  the  midst  of  which  it  found  itself,  there 
is  yet  not  the  slightest  reason  to  justify  us  in  transferring  from 
the  primitive  to  a  later  age  conditions  which,  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  cannot  be  equally  applicable  to  both.  St.  Paul, 
it  lias  been  sometimes  urged,  knew  nothing  of  Parliaments 
and  parishes,  nothing  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords 
or  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  is 
equally  true,  and  equally  relevant,  to  say  that  St.  Paul  knew 
nothing  of  the  printing  press  or  the  steam  engine. 

But  it  is  not  without  its  use  to  point  out  the  analogy  of  the 
dogma  of  a  separate  religion  with  the  more  purely  anti- 
quarian dogmas  of  the  older  Puritan  or  sacerdotal  parties. 
The  present  leaders  of  the  Nonconformist  body  are,  no  doubt, 
perfectly  justified,  if  they  will,  in  maintaining  for  themselves 
this  dogma  and  its  consequences ;  but  when  we  find  that,  not 
content  with  having  secured  the  most  complete  toleration  of 
their  own  view  in  this  matter,  they  are  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  impose  it  on  all  the  world;  when  we  find  that  their 
main  object  is  to  insist  on  a  uniformity  of  the  voluntary  system 
with  as  much  pertinacity  as  their  fathers  insisted  on  the  uni- 
formity of  Presbyterianism,  or  as  their  adversaries  insisted  in 
the  seventeenth  century  on  the  uniformity  of  Episcopacy ;  it 
is  evident  that  we  meet  again  the  old  foe  whom  Hooker 
opposed,  and  who,  as  we  thought,  had  fallen  at  last  under 
the  hands  of  Locke,  now  reappearing  with  a  new  face,  but 
almost  with  the  same  weapons;  and  we  feel  that  it  is  at  once 
disappointing  to  our  best  hopes,  and  unworthy  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  that  a  fresh  intolerance  should  thus  be  en- 
couraged to  take  the  place  of  the  old  intolerance  which  we 
trusted  was  dead  and  buried. 

Thus  much,  when  we  regard  this  question  from  a  Noncon- 
formist point  of  view.  But  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that  the 
tendency  assumes  a  graver  aspect  when  we  find  that  a  counter 
form  of  exclusiveness  has  meanwhile  developed  itself  among 
those  whom  we  have  already  designated  as  the  Nonconformists, 
not  without  but  within  the  Church  of  England— that  party 
which,  having  been  dormant  almost  from  the  time  of  the  seces- 
sion of  the  jS  on-jurors,  revived  in  a  spirit  of  extreme  reaction 
against  the  Liberal  progress  of  the  age,  with  all  the  acrimony,  and 
with  much  of  the  power,  of  the  ancient  Jacobites,  in  the  move- 
ment known  by  the  name  of  the  Oxford  or  Tractarian  school. 
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Here  it  is  not  only  the  old  enemj  under  a  new  form,  but  the 
old  enemy  itself,  that  has  again  reared  its  head,  AH  the  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  exclusive  right  of  Episcopacy,  the 
exclusive  virtue  of  the  Sacraments,  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  an  Episcopal  succession,  the  contempt  and  hostility  mani- 
fested towards  all  the  more  purely  Protestant  Churches, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad;  this,  which  marked  the  efforts 
fir&t  of  Laud,  and  then  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Non-jurors,  has  now, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  once  more  established  a  footing 
within  the  National  Church,  The  National  Church,  after 
various  struggles  against  this  invasion,  sometimes  conducted  by 
the  lawful  weapons  of  learning  and  argument,  sometimes  by  the 
unlawful  weapons  of  coercion  and  repression,  has  now  for  some 
time  past  acquiesced  in  the  existence  of  this  sect  within  its 
bosom.  This  acquiescence  we  have  often  maintained  in  these 
pages  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  at  once  of  the  constitution 
of  the  English  Church,  and  of  the  dictates  of  charity  and  reason. 
But  within  the  last  ten  years  this  section  of  the  Church,  not 
content  with  toleration,  has  claimed  an  exclusive  possession  of 
tl^  whole  field,  with  as  much  vehemence  and  as  much  preten- 
sion as  that  with  which  their  adversaries  in  the  Puritan  camp 
demand  it  for  themselves.  They  correspond  within  the  English 
Church  to  the  Ultramontane  school  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  Dr.  Newman  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Bishop 
Ullathome  described  as  ^  an  insolent  and  aggressive  faction ;' 
forming  in  reality  &  small,  though  energetic  portion  of  the 
whole  body,  but  claiming  to  represent  the  Church  itself,  and 
endeavouring  to  suppress  all  forms  of  belief  but  its  own. 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  feature  of  the  controversy,  almost 
peculiar  to  our  time,  that  the  sacerdotal  and  the  Puritan  forms 
of  mtolerance  have,  by  a  natural  affinity,  formed  what,  in  out- 
ward shape  and  at  first  sight,  would  have  seemed  the  most 
unnatural  alliance.  The  modern  Non-jurors  and  Ultramontanes, 
like  the  modern  Nonconformists,  have  conceived  a  mortal  hos- 
tility to  that  large  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  Christian 
truth  which  is  represented  by  the  Established  Church,  and 
which,  though  not  so  persistently,  yet,  in  their  occasional 
paroxysms  of  anger  or  fear,  they,  equally  with  the  Puritan 
party,  are  bent,  if  possible,  on  levelling  to  the  ground. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  combination  of  forces  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  There  is  hardly  a  meeting  of  the 
Liberation  Society,  hardly  an  expression  of  opinion  from  any 
of  its  leading  members,  which  does  not  appeal  for  support  to 
the  most  sacerdotal,  the  most  exclusive,  the  most  superstitious 
of  all  the  tendencies  which  the  Church  of  England  contains. 
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Almost  the  only  life  which  they  condescend  to  acknowledge  in 
the  English  Church  they  attribute,  not  to  the  Evangelical,  not 
to  the  liberal,  not  to  the  stedfast,  dutiful  and  unostentatious 
elements  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  National  Church,  but  to 
the  noisy  and  turbulent,  though,  doubtless,  after  their  manner, 
zealous  and  self-denying,  partisans  of  the  Oxford  school.    Not 
Arnold,  not  Whately,  not  Milman,  not  Frederick  Robertson, 
n6t  Frederick  Maurice,  not  Cecil,  nor  Venn,  nor  Simeon,  but 
John  Henry  Newman,  the  chief  of  that  retrograde  and  exclu- 
sive movement,  though  filled,  as  he  himself  describes,  *  with 
*  fierce  thoughts  '  agamst  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  age,  b 
hailed  by  them  as  the  English  Churchman  to  whom  they  look 
with  the  greatest  admiration.*     They  are,  of  course,  not  insen- 
sible to  the  claims  of  genius,  learning,  and  zeal  which  he  shares 
with  the  other  leaders   of  religious  thought  whom   we  have 
just  enumerated,  but  the  distinction  which  at  this  time  specially 
commends  him  to  their  notice  is,  obviously,  his  antipathy  to 
Erastianism  and  his  separation  from  the  Establishment.     The 
hideous  mythology  under  which  some  of  these  High  Church 
Liberationists  express  their  hostility  to  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  has  not  revolted  those  whom  a  common  animosity  to 
the  views  of  liberal  Churchmen  has  thus  turned  into  strange 
bedfellows.     Not  once  only  but  twice  or  thrice,  in  the  most 
formal   manner,  have   this   sacerdotal  party  proclaimed  that 
their  reason  for  regarding  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the 
State  as  absolutelv  unholy  and   unlawful  lies   in   the   gross 
materialism  into  which  they  have  turned  the  holiest  metaphors 
of  the  Sacred  Writers ; — that  the  Church  being  the  Bride  of 
the  Redeemer,  the  alliance  with  the  State  is  under  any  cir- 
cumstances  adulterous  ;   but  that   if  the   State  is  Christian, 
the  case  becomes  far  worse ;  for  a  Christian  State  being  the 
brother  of  Christ,  its  union  with  the  Church  then  becomes 
not  only  adulterous  but  incestuous ;  and  the  text  that  is  decisive 
in  favour  of  separation  in  their  view  is  the  speech  of  John  the 
Baptist  to  Herod :  *  It  is   not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy 
'  brother's  wife.'  f 

Such  is  the  attitude  which  the  two  destructive  factions 
within  and  without  the  Church  assume  towards  their  common 
parent.  That  the  alliance  thus  cemented  would  be  rent  into 
pieces  if  their  temporary  object  could  be  accomplished,  is  too 
evident  to  need  argument.  No  one  would  assume  a  more 
haughty  and  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Presbyterians  and 

♦  Lecture  at  Bolton,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allon,  Novemher  1872. 
f  *  The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues/  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley. 
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Independents  than  those  to  whom  the  Divine  and  exclusive 
claim  of  Episoopal  Sacraments  is  as  dear  as  their  hostility  to 
the  control  of  law  and  to  the  value  of  patriotism.  The 
great  historical  and  national  edifices  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
if  turned  into  merely  private  conventicles,  and  if  occupied,  as 
they  might  well  be,  by  the  zealots  who  even  now  shrink  from 
the  slightest  contact  in  religious  ministrations  with  their  Non- 
conforming brethren,  would  become  hermetically  sealed  against 
those  who  now  claim,  and  justly  claim,  a  part  in  those  glorious 
inheritances. 

But  let  us  ask  what  are  the  elements,  not  in  these  polemical 
portions  of  religious  society,  which  after  all,  both  in  the  Non- 
conformist and  the  high  ecclesiastical  sections,  form,  we  are 
convinced,  a  very  smsdl  part  of  the  whole ;  let  us  ask  what, 
not  in  these,  but  in  the  more  quiet,  pacific,  and  reasonable 
spheres,  are  the  elements  which  furnish  a  substantial  ground  for 
the  hope  of  better  things  than  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  this 
temporary  alliance  of  intolerance  and  ignorance.  It  appears 
to  us  that  here,  whilst  Mr.  Curteis's  book,  in  spirit  and  also 
in  the  facts  which  he  contributes,  furnishes  most  valuable  ma- 
terials for  reconstruction  and  reconciliation,  the  actual  method 
which  he  suggests  admits  of  a  better  statement  and  a  more 
practical  application.  We  have  said  that  with  regard  to  the 
Non-juring  element  in  the  Church  of  England  the  true  policy 
of  the  Church  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  suppression,  but 
toleration  combined  with  full  liberty  for  development  of  the 
more  Protestant  and  liberal  tendencies  within  its  pale.  In 
Hke  manner,  the  true  policy  with  regard  to  the  Nonconforming 
elements  outside  the  pale  is  not  either  repression,  which  indeed 
belongs  altogether  to  the  past,  nor  even  absorption  into  the 
Charch  itself,  but  a  full  recognition  of  the  value,  the  excel- 
lence, in  some  instances  the  almost  indispensable  necessity,  of 
such  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government,  of  religious  doctrine,  of 
practical  organisation,  as  the  Nonconformist  communities  supply. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  equality.  The  Nonconformist  is,  usually, 
as  proud  of  his  Nonconformity  as  a  Churchman  can  be  of  his 
Charchmanship.  A  voluntary  Church  and  an  Established 
Church  each  have  their  own  peculiar  merits  and  defects,  as  the 
policy  of  a  select  company  or  a  self-chosen  association  differs 
fit«n  the  policy  of  a  State  or  of  an  Eiiipire.  A  great  Non- 
conformist of  the  last  veneration,  Robert  Hall,  has  described  in 
ftn  eloquent  passage  the  mutual  services  which  the  conflicting 
factors  of  Christian  life  in  England  render  to  each  other,  and 
has  pointed  his  warning  by  the  example  of  the  stagnation  and 
decay  into  which  the  GalUcan  Church  fell  after  it  had  sue- 
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ceeded  in  expelling  from  France  every  vestige  of  Huguenot 
descent.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  we  complain  of  the  blind 
zeal  which  stimulates  the  leading  Liberationists,  which  would 
wish  to  sweep  away  every  witness  to  a  larger^  more  national 
Christianity  than  is  possible  in  a  congeries  of  small  narrow 
sects ;  so  we  should  lament  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  obliterate  those  standing  testimonies 
which  the  different  branches  of  Nonconformity  have  borne  to 
truths  that  from  time  to  time  have  faded  away^  or  have  never 
been  developed,  in  the  Church  itself. 

It  is  one  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  present  tempo- 
rary warfare  which  the  Dissenters  are  wiping  against  the 
Church  of  England,  that  a  natural  temptation  springs  up  for 
€ach  party  to  endeavour  to  augment  on  its  muster-roll  the  nume- 
rical forces  of  their  respective  adherents.  We  trust  that  to  this 
temptation  the  Church,  at  least,  will  rise  superior,  and  that, 
even  at  the  cost  of  exposing  itself  to  the  danger  of  partial  and 
untrue  enumerations,  it  will  not  press  forward  that  authori- 
tative numbering  of  the  people,  which  the  Nonconformists,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  have  twice  declined.  Nothing  could  be 
more  injurious,  both  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of 
religion  itself,  than  that  all  the  floating  masses  who  have  not 
yet  ranged  themselves  under  hostile  flags,  should  be  driven,  by 
means  of  this  kind,  into  a  determined  attitude  of  opposition  to 
each  other  which  they  have  not  yet  openly  assumed. 

A  far  more  excellent  way  than  the  systems  of  rival  prose- 
lytlsm  and  numerical  competition  is  the  free  recognition  which 
Mr.  Curteis  eloquently  makes  of  the  thoroughly  English  as 
well  as  thoroughly  Christian  character  of  each  of  the  great  com- 
munities which  have  broken  off  from  the  Established  Church. 

How  essentially  English  are  these  different  forms  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  fact  that  they  have  spread  hardly  at  all 
to  any  nations  outside  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  Church 
of  England  is  sometimes  reproached  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  insular  institution ;  and  Nonconformists  themselves  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  echo  a  reproach  which,  as  a  practical  proof 
of  its  suitability  to  the  English  temperament,  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
its  greatest  praises.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  Independency 
exists  nowhere  except  in  England  and  the  United  States; 
that  the  Baptists,  though  they  began  in  Germany,  have  struck 
root  only  in  England  and  its  dependencies;  that  the  Wes- 
leyans,  although  their  religious  life  produced,  no  doubt,  a  re- 
vival in  the  Protestant  Churches  of  France  and  Geneva,  are, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  confined  entirely  to  the  same  local 
atmosphere ;  that  Quakers  and  even  Unitarians,  as  separate 
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sects,  exist  nowhere  in  the  Continent,  and  only  in  a  limited 
degree,  even  in  Scotland.      It  is   the   national  character  of  \ 

English  Nonconformity  which  ought  to  make  the  Church  feel 
that  its  dissenting  children  are  truly  its  own  members,  and 
that  in  this  respect  the  theory  of  Hooker,  to  which  we  adverted 
at  the  commencement  of  these  pages,  is  true  in  a  deeper  and 
more  permanent  sense  than  that  in  which  he  intended  it,  that 
these  great  religious  divergences  are  the  outgrowth  of  pecu- 
liarly English  characteristics,  and  form  part  of  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  country. 

And  if  the  course  of  history  illustrate  the  English  tendencies 
common  to  all  these  different  sects,  it  may  no  less  clearly  prove 
their  common  Christianity.  The  piety  of  Baxter  and  Calamy, 
the  philanthropy  of  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  spi- 
ritual refinement  of  Firmin  and  of  John  James  Tayler,  the 
apostolic  energy  of  Wesley  and  his  followers,  the  missionary 
zeal  of  Carey,  Marshman,  Ellis,  and  Williams,  are  sufficient 
indications  of  this  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  or  ears  to  hear 
the  signs  of  Christian  life  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own 
immediate  experience. 

This  is  the  point  where  we  may  fairly  ask  to  what  quarter  of 
the  past  or  future  history  of  the  English  Church  we  are  to  look 
for  such  a  spirit  as  will  admit  ana  conciliate  these  common 
elements  of  national  and  religious  vitality, — for  the  method  by 
which  they  might  still  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
nation,  without  giving  each  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  that  ex- 
clusive predominance  which  at  least  some  of  their  members 
are  now  anxious  to  secure.  And  here  we  feel  that  it  is  not 
80  much  in  the  framework  of  the  English  Church  as  in  the 
inward  temper  and  attitude  of  thought  which  it  contains,  or 
may  contain,  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  here 
that  the  work  of  Principal  TuUoch,  to  which  we  referred  in 
the  opening  of  these  remarks,  comes  in  with  singular  oppor- 
tuneness. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom — and  perhaps  Mr.  Curteis's 
pages  are,  in  some  degree,  coloured  by  the  same  tendency — to 
regard  the  Church  of  England  as  chiefly  represented,  partly 
by  its  Prayerbook  and  its  Articles,  partly  by  the  forward 
polemics,  who,  in  difiPerent  periods,  have  occupied  the  chief 
ranks  of  its  ecclesiastic^  phalanx.  But  what  Principal  TuUoch 
has  well  brought  out  is  the  fact  that  behind  these  has  been, 
almost  from  the  first,  a  large,  diflftisive,  expansive,  progressive 
Bcfaool  of  Christian  thought  which  refuses  to  be  numbered  with 
•ny  of  the  contending  factions  that  have  raged  within  or  with- 
out the  Church  ;  which  refuses  to  be  ranked  as  a  party  itwlC 
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or  to  call  anj  man '  Master' ;  but  which^  nevertheless,  has  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  National  Church  through  aU  its  varying 
vicissitudes,  the  life-blood  which  has  nourished  it,  and  kept  it 
alive,  when  it  was  well-nigh  perishing  of  the  fever  or  the  con- 
samption  brought  on  by  me  activities  or  the  failing  of  its  other 
constituent  elements.  It  began  *  even  before  the  Reformation, 
in  the  friends  of  Erasmus,  such  as  Dean  Colet  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.  It  found  its  most  impressive  oracle  in  the  mouth  of 
jRichard  Hooker.  It  sprang  into  new  life  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  noblest  and  most  attractive  of  all  the  characters 
that  figure  in  our  great  civil  wars.  Under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Falkland,  in  the  lovely  vale  of  Great  Tew,  described  in  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  passages  of  Clarendon's  life,  were  gathered 
together  Hales  and  Chillingworth,  and  all  that  was  most  philo- 
sophic in  moderation  and  most  natural  and  simple  in  religion, 
from  the  neighbouring  University  of  Oxford.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  would  alone  suffice  to  hand  on  the  sacred  torch  f  across 
the  Commonwealth :  and  after  the  Restoration  the  succession 
was  carried  on  by  a  yet  more  illustrious  group  in  the  sister 
University  of  Cambridge — ^the  ^Platonists' — the  ^  Men  of  Lati- 

*  tude,'  as  they  are  put  before  us  in  the  pages  of  Burnet,  whose 
pedestrian  style  and  homely  common  sense  is  warmed  with  a 
divine  enthusiasm,  as  he  describes  the  effect  produced  upon 
him  by  Tillotson,  Cudworth,  Whichcote,  Henry  More,  John 
Smith,  and  Worthington.  That  succession  has  never  entirely 
failed  ;  and  its  very  existence  for  so  long  a  period  is  a  pledge 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  capable  of  supporting  and  send- 
ing forth  those  who,  from  a  wider  point  of  view,  and  from  a 
more  generous  appreciation  of  the  excellences  of  contending 
sects,  can  afford  to  allow  each  one  of  them  a  place  in  the 
Divine  economy  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  national  fabric  of 
the  English  religious  commonwealth. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Latitudinarian 
school  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  their 
relation  to  philosophy  as  well  as  religion,  we  must  refer  to 
Principal  Tulloch's  own  pages.  But  we  cannot  refuse  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  citing  a  few  of  the  noble  words  with 
which  liie  Scottish  divine  sums  up  the  ecclesiastical  views  of 

*  See  the  excellent  delineation  of  these  men  in  '  Oxford  KeformerB 

*  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,*  by  Frederick  Seebohm. 

I  The  connexion  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  with  the  Latitudinarian  school 
is  not  mentioned  by  Principal  Tulloch,  but  is  well  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Stoughton  (^  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Restoration/  ii.  478-481).  See 
also  his  striking  quotations  from  Faringdon,  ii.  339-341. 
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these  precursors  of  the  Church  (if  there  is  to  be  a  Church)  of 
the  Future. 

^  Starting  with  the  sacredness  of  religious  conviction  in  the  indiyidual, 
and  its  divinely  incompressible  character,  our  Rational  Divines  did  not 
yet  any  of  them  sink  into  individualism,  or  dream  of  a  "  dissidence  of 
"  dissent."  They  felt  the  awful  reality  of  the  religious  problem,  and  that 
religion  was  something  beyond  all  State  compulsion,  but  they  did  not 
therefore  abandon  the  idea  of  a  national  Church.  They  sought  to 
modify  the  idea — not  to  subvert  it.  What  is  known  as  the  "  Voluntary 
principle  "  was  then  unknown,  and  would  not  have  appeared  to  them  a 
principle  at  all.  No  doubt  modern  Voluntaryism  has  sprung  up  in  some 
d^ee  from  their  root-thought — the  sacredness  of  religious  conviction, 
and  the  absolute  authority  of  conscience  therein.  But  let  men  differ  as 
they  may  in  religious  opinion — this  was  no  reason,  according  to  our 
diyines,  why  there  should  not  be  common  worship  and  a  common 
national  Church.  Nay,  community  of  religious  life  is  all  the  more 
neces.sary  because  unity  of  religious  opinion  is  impossible. 

'This  great  distinction  is  one  of  their  chief  contributions  to  modem 
thought.     Dogmatic  opinion  and  religious  faith  belong  with  them  to 
different  spheres.     The  one  is  the  product  of  the  intellect,  always  rest- 
lessly seeking  for  exhaustive  solutions  of  the  Divine,  as  of  everything 
else.    The  other  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit ;  the  sympathetic  life  in  man 
which  clings  to  a  higher  life,  even  when  light  is  wanting,  and  the  sphere 
of  divine  kaowledge  may  seem  conflicting  and  obscure.     The  latter  is 
the  only  true  basis  of  the  Church,  whose  function  is  first  to  quicken, 
and  then  strengthen  and  educate,  the  religious  side  of  humanity,  with- 
out primary  respect  to  scientific  accuracy  of  opinion.  To  make  opinion 
or  dogma  the  basis  of  the  Church  is  to  invert  the  divine  order,  accord- 
ing to  which  doctrine  is  placed  after  life,  and  true  thought  as  to  the 
Divine  can  only  spring  from  its  practice  and  realisation.     This  is  an 
idea  repeatedly  enforced  by  our  Theologians.     They  recognise  religion 
and  the  Church  as  springing  from  faith  in  a  personal  Redeemer,  and 
finding  in  this  faith  tieir  ample  warrant.     There  is  no  other  or  further 
essential  of  Christian  communion.  Theological  opinion  is  a  growth  from 
this.    To  attain  to  clearer  and  higher  views  of  the  Divine  Being  and 
character,  and  the  mode  of  the  divine  action  in  hxrnian  salvation,  is  the 
work  of  the  Christian  intellect  within  the  Church,  nurtured  by  an  ever 
nearer  communion  with  its  heavenly  Source.     But  to  bar  the  threshold 
by  a  summary  of  Christian  Theology,  which  all  must  receive  as  the  con- 
dition of  entrance  to  it — nay,  under  the  peril  of  damnation  which  it 
pronounces  upon  misbelievers — is  not  only  to  narrow  and  sectarianise 
the  Catholic  communion,  but  to  subvert  its  essential  idea.  The  Church 
is  the  home  of  the  faithful  everywhere — of  all  who  have  any  aspirations 
after  God  and  truth.   Precise  opinions  in  theology  are  the  labour  of  the 
achoola — of  the  thought  bred  within  the  Church,  awakened  and  nurtured 
by  its  special  life. 

*  The  conception  of  dissent,  therefore,  had  no  place  in  the  minds  of 
our  Theologians.  The  Church  was  not  to  them  an  organisation  for  the 
propagation  of  this  or  that  set  of  opinions ;  it  was  a  culture  or  worship 
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resting  on  tlio  recognition  of  a  few  divine  facts — a  spiritual  society, 
'H'ithin  Avhose  sheltering  bosom  all  opinions  consistent  with  these  facts 
should  find  free  room  and  scope. 

'  In  this  view  the  Church  is  not  a  separate  spiritual  society  either  in 
the  form  of  Prelacy  or  of  Presbytery,  Calvinian,  Anninian,  or  Soci- 
nian  in  its  tenets.  Such  divisions  are  already  sectarian  in  their  very 
conception.  It  is  the  nation  itself  in  the  aggregation  of  its  spiritual 
activities — its  collective  Chi'istian  life  and  wisdom  working  with  free- 
dom, yet  subject  to  the  common  order  and  law.  The  true  rule  of  the 
Church  in,  therefore,  neither  with  bishop  nor  with  presbyter,  with 
ecclesiastical  council  nor  royal  will,  but  with  the  supreme  national 
Toice.  This  is  the  only  consistent  deduction  from  the  views  of  our 
divines.  It  was  the  practical  creed  of  some  of  them,  if  not  of  all. 
Their  theory  of  a  comprehensive  Church,  in  short,  embracing,  as  it 
did,  every  form  of  Christian  activity,  and  giving  free  play  to  every 
variety  of  Christian  opinion,  had  no  final  element  of  control  except  the 
collective  national  will. 

'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Latitudinarian  or  constitutional 
theory,  it  is  at  least  the  only  theory  of  the  Church  which  has  been 
found  consistent  with  Christian  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  intellec- 
tual fairness  no  less  than  spiritual  piety  and  charity.  Not  only  so,  but 
it  is  the  only  theory  not  discredited  by  the  course  of  civilisation.  A 
national  Church  which  can  embrace  all  the  varied  activities  of  Christian 
thought  and  life — which  can  appropriate  instead  of  repelling  the  results 
of  scientific  discovery,  and  modify  instead  of  banning  even  the  froward 
energies  of  communistic  thought — is  a  possibility  in  the  future.  The 
wildest  powers  of  our  modem  scientific  and  social  life  may  be  brought 
within  its  control  and  piu*ification.  '  Before  such  powers  Popeiy  and 
Separatism  are  alike  helpless.  Systems  which  have  nothing  to  leam — 
which  have  long  ago  laid  up  and  embalmed,  as  splendid  antiquarianiflm, 
their  theories  of  the  Divine — have  nothing  to  teach.  The  most  living 
and  powerful  thought  of  the  age  passes  them  by  without  notice.  Me- 
diasvalism  broods  as  a  spectre  on  the  face  of  modern  civilisation. 
Sectarianism  faintly  solicits  its  mind  and  heart.  Neither  really  move 
and  vitalise  it  while  it  goes  onward  its  unknown  way.* 

This  is  indeed  a  grand  example  to  have  been  set  forth  by  any 
Church.    No  doubt  the  matured  experiences  of  Baxter, — '  the 
'  discoveries  as  to  truth  and  peace,  to  the  establishment  and  pure 
'  enlargement  of  a  Christian  in  spirit  and  truth/  'in  the  sparkles 
'  of  glory  or  some  beams  of  the  Morning  Star'  of  John  Salt* 
mar£,  the  fine  philosophy  of  Jeremy  White,  chaplain  of  the 
Protector,  are  contemporary  expressions  of  a  noble  Latitudina- 
rianism  on  the  part  of  die  Nonconformists  which  have  awakened 
later  echoes  in  John  Wesley  and  Bobert  Hall,  and  in  not 
a  few  even  in  the  *  eclipse  of  reason '  under  which  they  are 
now  suffering.  No  doubt  also  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  which 
Principal  Tulloch  is  himself  so  distinguished  an  ornament  has, 
from  the  devout  Leighton  down  to  the  generous  and  large- 
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hearted  Norman  M'Leod,  never  been  left  without  witnesses  to 
the  moderate,  comprehensive,  catholic  side  of  Christian  truth. 
But  we  are  sure  that  English  Nonconformists  and  Scottish 
Presbyterians  Avould  acknowledge  (sometimes  perhaps  more 
in  blame  than  in  praise)  that  of  this  catholic  temper  the  Angli- 
can Church  had  been  the  central  hearth  and  home.  And  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  however  much  other  leaders  may  have 
a  larger  clerical  popularity  or  more  brilliant  gifts  of  eloquence, 
none  stand  higher  in  public  estimation,  as  representatives  of 
the  English  Church,  than  the  three  prelates  whose  charges  we 
have  prefixed  to  these  pages,  and  which  are  redolent  through- 
out— the  Primate's  not  the  least — with  the  full  appreciation 
of  that  aspect  of  religion  which  Principal  Tulloch  and  Mr. 
Curteis  have  set  forth. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  propose  briefly  to 
enumerate  the  ideas  or  characteristic  qualities  which  the  Non- 
conformist branches  of  the  Church  may,  when  viewed  in  this 
larger  national  aspect,  be  regarded  as  having  contributed 
to  the  general  good.  The  Independents  have  almost  from 
their  first  origin  stood  forward  as  the  champions,  at  a  time 
when  such  championship  within  the  Church  itself  was  sorely 
neededj  of  civil  liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience.  Their  hold 
on  English  history  is  also  beyond  question.  One  name  at 
least  they  have  furnished  to  it  of  transcendent  importance — 
the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  Baptists  vindicated,  in 
ways  and  forms  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  essential  value  of 
the  purity  and  moral  excellence  of  the  Christian  Church  as  the 
only  characteristics  which  will  avail  to  render  its  ministrations 
efficacious.  The  refusal  to  administer  the  Sacraments  indis- 
criminately, the  maintenance  of  a  rigid  interior  discipline  which 
divides  the  Church  from  the  congregation,  although  con- 
demned in  the  judgment  of  a  higher  Christianity  even 
amongst  the  Nonconformists  themselves  as  altogether  mislead- 
ing and  artificial,  yet  may,  if  regarded  only  as  one  form  of 
Christian  life  amongst  many,  keep  before  the  conscience  of 
the  country  a  perpetual  testimony  to  the  fact,  which  mem- 
hers  of  large  traditional  communities  are  apt  to  forget,  that 
the  outward  does  not  carry  with  it  the  inward,  and  that 
the  multitudinous  mass  is  only  to  be  regenerated  by  the  grains 
of  a  revivifying  salt  amongst  the  chosen  few.  They  also  have 
famished  one  name  at  least  to  English  literature  which  Lord 
Macaulay  has  not  hesitated  to  place  side  by  side  with  Milton  : 
'  The  seventeenth  century,'  he  says,  *  produced  only  two  works 
^  of  surpassing  genius ;  one  was  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  other 
'  was  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." '  The  Quakers  or  Friends, 
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as  was  remarked  long  ago  even  by  Voltaire,  stand  in  one 
respect  honourably  distinguished  amongst  all  Christian  sects^ 
namely,  in  that  they  place  before  themselves   as  the  main 
object  of  their  existence,  not  the  propagation  of  any   pecu- 
liiur  opinion  or  the  maintenance  of  any   peculiar  form,  but 
the  moral  regeneration  of  humanity.      The  protest   against 
the  terrible  evils  of  war  and  of  slavery,   the   testimony  in 
behalf  of  simplicity  of  speech  and  living, — these  were  to  them 
what  the  quarrels  for  or  against  the  surplice,  for  or  against 
this  or  that  theory  respecting  the  eucharistic  elements,  have 
been  in  the  other  Churches  both  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Christendom.     And  of  all  the  founders  of  the  States  in  the 
New   World   the  one  whose  name,   in   spite  of  the   darker 
clouds  that  have  occasionally  passed  over  it,  has  come  down 
to  us  with  the  widest  lustre,  is  the  Quaker,  William  Penn. 
The  Unitarians  have  had  the  rare  merit  of  sustaining,  at  great 
odds  and  amidst  all  manner  of  social  disadvantages,  the  spirit 
of  free  inquiry  and  critical  discernment,  which  in  the  other 
nonconforming  communities  was  hardly  developed  at  all,  and 
which  in  the  Church  itself  needed  constant  replenishment. 
What  there  is  of  narrowness  in  their  body  is  felt  by  their 
own  most  distinguished  leaders  as  much  as  by  others.     ^  In 

*  devotional  literature  and  religious  thought,'  says  the  most 
refined  and  venerable  of  their  ministers,*  *  I  find  nothing  of 
^  ours  that  does  not  pale  before  Augustin,  Tauler,  and  Pascal ; 

*  and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Church  it  is  the  Latin  and  German 

*  hymns,  or  the  lines  of  Charles  Wesley  or  of  Keble,  that  fasten 

*  on  my  memory,  and  make  all  else  seem  poor  and  cold.'  But, 
however  much  the  exaggerations  or  the  meagreness  of  their 
theological  schemes,  have  aroused  a  repulsion  in  the  more 
devotional  or  the  more  dogmatic  sections  of  Christian  society, 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  they  have  kept  in  check 
exaggerations  and  contractions  at  least  as  mischievous  as  any 
which  are  found  amongst  themselves.  *  It  was,'  says  a  great 
German  Catholic  theologian,  f  '  the  rude  and  mechanical  Cal- 

*  vinistic  conception  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  opposing  of  the 

*  Divine  Persons  like  parties  in  a  lawsuit,  which  by  a  natural 

*  reaction  turned  the  Puritan  theologians  and  preachers  of  the 
'  eighteenth  century  into  Unitarians.'  They,  too,  have  names 
which  redeem  their  sect  from  the  obscurity  to  which  otherwise 
it  seems  to  have  been  doomed.     They  included  at  least  on 

*  '  The  Kev.  James  Martineau's  Letter  on  the  Unitarian  Position.' 
(See  Ciirteis,  p.  297.) 

t  DoUinger,  *  The  Church  and  the  Churches,'  p.  239.  \ 
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their  borders  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  John  Locke  in  England, 
and  in  America  they  have  produced  the  one  theologian  of 
the  English-speaking  races  (till  quite  recent  times)  whose  fame 
has  pervaded  the  Continent — William  Channing.     The  We&- 
leyims,  perhaps,  amongst  all  these  bodies  are  tnose  who  have 
least  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  element  separate  from  the 
Church  itself.     No  extenuations  or  explanations  of  his  later 
disciples  can  remove  the  overwhelming  impression  left  by  the 
repeated  declarations  of  their  founder,  that  not  only  would  he 
himself  never  desert  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  but  that  conti- 
nuance with  it  and  attachment  to  it  were  the  essential  conditions 
of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  his  followers.   What  they  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  Christianity  in  England — the 
Christianity  equally  of  the  Church  itself  and  of  all  Nonconfor- 
mist branches — was  the  growth  of  a  religious  zeal,  the  encou- 
n^ement  of  a  religious  energy,  which  broke  through  the  calm 
repose — often   the   apathetic  indifference — that  pervaded    all 
sections  of  English  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
And  this  revival,  with  all  its  distortions  and  extravagances, 
was  not  confined,  like  most  of  the  other  influences  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  to  England  and  America,  but  penetrated  to 
the  continental  Churches,  and  produced  among  the  Protes- 
tants of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  a  revival  of  warmth 
and  zeal,  if  also  at  times  of  bigotry  and  narrowness,  of  which 
the  effects  are  still  visible.     The  one  historical  figure  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society  is  not  any  accidental  or  exceptional  member 
of  its  body,  as  in  the  other  Nonconformist  sections,  but  is 
the  character  of  the  founder  himself.     Robert  Brown,  the 
founder  of  the  Independents,  John  Spilsbury,*  the  founder 
of  the  Baptists,  John  Biddle,  the  first  English  Unitarian,  even 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Friends,  are  comparatively 
insignificant  personages  by  the   side   of  some   of  their  dis- 
ciples; but  John  Wesley  was  incomparably  greater  than  all 
those  who  have  since  borne  his  name ;  and  alike  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  most  clear-judging  contemporaries,  and  of  an  im- 
partial posterity,  he  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  lofty 
and  venerable  figures  which  English  Christendom  has  ever  pro- 
duced; and   extending  as  his  career  does  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  in  itself  sufiScient  to 
redeem  that  much-abused  age  from  the  indiscriminating  charge 
of  incredulity  and  indifference. 

Such  is  the  outline,  which  we  have  advisedly  given  in  the 
most  general  terms,  of  institutions,  each  of  which  has  a  history 

•  Cramp's  *  Baptist  History,*  p.  28«. 
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of  its  owD)  filled  with  incidents,  some  as  interesting  and  in- 
structive as  many  are  *  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'  These 
are  the  chief  elements  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  English 
Church  to  assimilate,  to  appropriate,  to  comprehend,  and  to 
conciliate.  We  have  already  said  that  mere  absorption,  even 
were  it  possible,  is  not  of  itself,  the  most  desirable  or  the 
most  certainly  fruitful  of  great  results.  As  we  deprecate  the 
intolerant  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists,  which, 
by  levelling  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  English  Church,  would 
in  fact  remove  the  wholesome  counteraction  which  they  them- 
selves need,  so  also  would  we  deprecate  any  course  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  which  should  deprive  it  of  the  co- 
existence and  co-operation  of  those  valuable  ingredients  of 
religion  which  we  have  just  enumerated.  *  I  am  no  visionary,' 
says  the  Primate,  ^  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  all  ihe 
'  various  denominations  throughout  Britain  are  to  come  and 

*  desire  admission  into  the  Church  of  England.'  Those  who 
conscientiously  prefer  Presbyterianism  or  Independency  will, 
of  course,  not  accept  Episcopacy  or  the  parochial  system. 
Those  who  object  to  endowments  and  establishments  will  not 
attach  themselves  under  any  circumstances  to  an  endowed  or 
established  institution.  But,  as  the  Primate  adds,  '  If  we 
'  show  in  all  things  where  we  can,  without  any  compromise  of 
'  principle,  a  hearty  spirit  of  Christian  love,  there  is  every 

*  hope  that  in  Christ's  good  time  the  differences  that  keep  uf 

*  apart  may  disappear.' 

When  we  are  asked  to  name  some  practicable  approaches 
which,  without  destroying  the  diflferent  peculiarities  of  the 
Church  and  its  nonconforming  branches,  shall  at  the  same 
time  bridge  over  the  gulfs  which  needlessly  yawn  between 
them,  it  is  not  difficult  to  lay  our  hand  on  obvious  measures, 
some  of  which  at  least  have  already  received  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature. 

There  is  the  question  of  changes  in  the  liturgical  forms  of 
the  English  Church,  such  as  were  in  part  proiX)sed  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Kitual,  and  in  part  have  been  already 
carried  into  action,  and  which  being  thus  acknowledged  in 
principle  are  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  Most  of  these 
changes  are  such  as  would  be  desirable,  even  were  there  not 
a  single  Dissenter  in  existence;  but  the  argument  in  their 
behalf  is  immeasurably  increased,  when  it  is  felt  that  the  evils 
which  they  propose  to  remedy  are  not  only  evils  in  them- 
selves, but  causes  of  wide-spread  offence  and  estrangement. 

It  is  here  that  the  Non-juring  spirit,  of  which  we  spoke 
before,  within  the  Church  itself  presents  the  most  formidable 
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obstacles.  The  ecclesiastical  Puritans,  like  their  Noncon^ 
foimist  allies,  are  determined  to  allow  of  no  changes  but  those 
which  run  in  one  direction,  and  that  direction  the  one  most 
pleasing  to  themselves,  even  though  it  be  the  most  offensive 
to  all  besides.  It  is  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Southern 
Convocation,  as  is  well  known,  that  this  obstructive  party  has 
chiefly  entrenched  itself;  and  their  position  has  become  the 
more  dangerous,  from  the  pretensions,  put  forward  for  the 
first  time  during  the  last  few  years,  to  a  veto  on  all  eccle- 
siastical legislation.  Some  of  the  most  necessary  changes 
were  fortunately  carried,  before  these  claims  had  reached 
their  present  preposterous  height,  or  at  least  before  they  had 
received  any  encouragement  from  higher  authority.  Such 
were  the  removal  of  the  political  services  for  the  30th  of 
January  and  the  29th  of  May,  in  which  the  Convocation 
of  die  Restoration  expressed  the  passions  of  the  violent  re- 
action of  that  time.  They  were  happily  abolished  by  Parlia- 
ment without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  body  which  had 
drawn  them  up,  and  which,  in  its  modem  representatives, 
would  never  have  originated  the  alteration.  Such,  again,  was 
the  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  Subscription,  which  Convo- 
cation had  steadily  opposed,  and  to  which  it  consented  at  last 
only  when  it  became  evident  that  the  change  was  itself  embodied 
in  a  Bill,  which  would  become  law  whether  they  assented  to  it  or 
not  Such,  again,  was  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  of  Les- 
sons, which  received  an  almost  universal  welcome  in  the  country, 
but  was  carried  through  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  in 
defiance  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  only  by  a  doubt- 
fiilvote,  against  which  the  regular  leaders  of  Convocation  have 
never  ceased  to  protest.  We  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  cause 
of  obstruction,  both  in  order  to  vindicate  the  Church  at  large 
from  a  charge  which  applies  only  to  an  exceptional  phase  of  its 
history,  and  also  to  show  what  would  be  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  the  Church  would  have  to  expect  if  those  of  its 
members  who  wish  for  a  separation  from  the  State  were  to  get 
the  reins  into  their  own  hands. 

This  spasmodic  kind  of  opposition,  fortified  by  the  apathy 
or  the  connivance  of  those  NonconformLsts  wno  dread  the 
improvement  of  an  institution  which  they  wish  to  destroy,  will, 
it  may  be  feared,  be  offered  to  all  similar  remedial  measures, 
which  yet,  if  carried,  would  meet  with  general  assent.  Such^ 
for  example,  is  that  which  in  a  former  article  in  these  pages 
^as  strongly  pressed  with  all  the  weight  of  pastoral  experience ; 
the  relaxation  of  the  rubric  which  enjoins  the  use  of  sponsors 
m  baptism  even  on  those  who  are  least  willing  to  employ  them^ 
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or  least  able  to  understand  the  complicated  origin  of  the  system. 
Such,  again,  is  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  which  enforces  the 
public  recitation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed — the  single  example 
in  which  the  Church  of  England  has  retained  in  its  formula^ 
ries  the  old  anathematizing  and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  the  middle  ages  * — a  relaxation  demanded  by  both  Pri- 
mates, by  the  most  learned,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  active, 
the  most  popular  of  our  prelates,  and  by  3,000  clergy,  inclu- 
ding nearly  all  those  who  have  most  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  repugnance  or  the  contempt  of  an 
immense  majority  of  the  laity.  It  is  still  opposed  by  tiie 
party  of  which  we  speak ;  but  even  amongst  these,  very 
rarely  from  a  belief  in  the  denunciations  which  it  contains, 
rather  with  a  studied  avowal  of  disbelief  in  them,  combined 
with  a  strange  desire  to  retain  and  repeat  words  from  which  all 
or  almost  all  their  sense  has  been  carefully  ejected. 

Such,  again,  are  the  relaxations  in  the  general  framework  of 
the  Prayerbook,  so  as  to  allow  of  greater  variety,  condensation, 
and  freedom.  Some  of  these  have  been  passed  into  law ;  and 
as  the  Primate  has  well  pointed  out)  with  far  more  facility  in 
act  than  has  been  the  case  with  those  sections  of  the  Church 
in  the  Colonies  which  have  been  reconstructed,  more  or  less, 
on  the  voluntary  principle.  All  these  alterations — and  many 
more  which  might  be  named  —  whilst  they  would  not  of 
necessity  draw  any  large  body  of  Nonconformists  within  the 
pale,  nevertheless  would  remove  some  obstacles  which  stand 
in  the  way  at  least  of  their  occasional  conformity,  and  there- 
fore of  their  occasional  contact  with  that  loftier  standard  of 


^ 


*  We  cannot  forbear  to  refer  our  readers  on  the  subject  of  the  Damna- 
tory Clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  the  four  Charges — each  con- 
clusive in  its  way— of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
The  objections  of  practical  common  sense  cannot  be  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  two  first :  the  analysis  of  profound  learning  and 
subtle  irony — the  invective  of  eloquent  indignation  and  searching  logic 
^-cannot  go  further  than  in  the  two  last.  To  these  we  would  add 
the  renunciation  of  any  conceivable  meaning  which  the  anathemas  may 
contain,  in  the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Pusey,  at  Oxford,  on  December 
1,  1872.  A  formulary  which  has  been  exposed  to  such  assaults  both 
from  its  enemies  and  its  friends  may  continue  to  exist,  but  it  has  ceased 
to  live,  or  to  possess  any  claim  on  our  respect.  The  feeling  towards  it, 
on  the  part  even  of  the  *  Orthodox '  Dissenters,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  speech  of  one  of  their  leaders,  who  in  a  recent  conference  at  Bir- 
mingham put  it  forward  as  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  the 
deatruction  of  the  Church. 
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devotion  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  National  Church 
to  foster  and  disseminate. 

Again,  the  permission  which  is  freely  allowed  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  Scotland  to  use  the  ministrations  of  others 
than  those  who  are  regularly  constituted  as  the  ordinary  guar- 
dians and  ministers  of  the  national  Churches,  might  surely — 
with  no  more  danger  on  the  southern  than  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Tweed—  be  allowed,  under  whatever  restrictions  and 
checks  public  tranquillity  or  decorum  might  exact.  In  Scot- 
land, even  the  once  dreaded  sight  of  an  episcopal  minister 
clothed  in  a  white  robe  has  been  cordially  recognised  by 
Presbyterian  ministers  officiating  at  funerals  in  their  parish 
churchyards.  Surely  in  cases  where  the  traditional  attach- 
ment of  a  Nonconformist  family  to  their  ancestral  burial- 
ground  has  overleaped  the  miserable  barriers  which  political 
and  ecclesiastical  animosities  have  raised  up,  the  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  might  gladly  welcome  the  co-operation, 
or  if  need  be  the  assistance  and  substitution,  of  a  Noncon- 
formist pastor  conducting  the  worship  at  that  solemn  time  in 
the  manner  most  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  mourners.  In 
a  matter  of  this  kind  everything  depends  on  the  spirit  in 
which  the  question  is  approached.  What  the  one  party 
claims  as  a  victory  the  other  can  hardly  fail  to  resent  as  a 
defeat.  But  this  is  surely  not  the  wise,  not  the  Christian, 
not  the  necessary  policy  to  be  pursued  on  occasions  which 
of  all  others  ought  to  soften  party -feeling  and  reconcile 
divided  friends.  And  again,  in  the  Northern  Church  it 
has  been  found  possible,  without  the  slightest  breach  of  eccle- 
siastical order,  or  compromise  of  principle  on  either  side,  for 
Prelates  and  dignitaries  of  .the  Church  of  England  to  preach 
in  the  Presbyterian  pulpits  of  humble  Highland  villages,  of 
great  academical  institutions,  and  of  churches  consecrated  by 
every  sacred  recollection  of  ancient  Scottish  Presbyterian- 
ism.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  same  liberty  which 
the  State  and  the  Church  have  freely  allowed  in  Scotland, 
should  be  conceded  in  England  ?  Not  a  single  ancient  eccle- 
siastical principle  would  be  violated ;  not  a  single  tradition  of 
the  early  Reformed  Church  of  England  would  be  broken ;  if 
from  time  to  time  this  were  done,  with  the  checks  which  in  the 
English  Church  from  its  multiplicity  of  authorities  might  be 
far  more  easily  contrived.  The  leading  preachers,  both  of  the 
Presbyterian  North  and  of  the  Nonconforming  South,  might 
be  invited  to  lend  their  special  gifts  for  the  edification  of 
the  congregations  which  now  hang  by  thousands  on  the  lips 
of  the  eloquent  pastors  of  the  National  Church,  and  which  -- 
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that  very  account  would  be  well  prepared  to  receive  whatever 
benefit  might  be  conferred^  and  guarded  from  any  injury  that 
might  be  apprehended,  at  the  hands  of  less  familiar  teachers. 

Again,  in  the  wide  field  of  social  intercourse  and  of  general 
cc>-opei*ation  in  Christian  objects,  may  we  not  hope  that  a  time 
might  come  when  the  barriers  which  exist,  not  by  law  but 
merely  by  etiquette,  custom,  fashion,  might  melt  away  in  a 
more  enlarged  consideration  of  what  is  due  from  the  central 
Church  to  its  outlying  offshoots  ?     One  of  the  titles  of  the 
Archbishop   of   Canterbury,  already  used    in   the    reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  *  the  Primate  and  Patriarch  of  all  the 
*  Queen's   Churches.'     We  know   not  what  may  have   been 
the  exact  force  of  the  title  when  first  given,  but  it  expresses 
well  the  relation  of  the  Primate  to  all  those  other  Churches 
within    the    dominions    of   England  which,  though   partially 
estranged  from  the  iff  ational  Church,  are  yet  in  a  certain  sense 
the  Churches  of  the  Sovereign,  recognised   and  governed  by 
her  laws,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  closely  connected  with  the 
national   character  of  her  people.      In  this  sense   the  chief 
pastors  of  the  English  Church  may  well  regard  themselves, 
and  be  regarded  by  even  those  who  have  no  direct  legal  re- 
lation to  them,   as   the  official  guardians  and   guides  of  the 
whole  religious  community  of  England.     And  what  is  possible, 
in  the  highest  degree,  for  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
18  also,  in  a  lesser  but  still  more  efficacious  sense,  true  of 
the  ordinary   clergy   dispersed  throughout  the  country.    In 
every  parish  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to   hope  that  every 
clergyman  should  regard  the  Nonconformist  minister  of  the 
Nonconformist  portion  of  his  flock,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a 
friend,  able  to  reach  those  whom  he  cannot  reach,  supplying 
ministrations  which  he  cannot  supply,  just  as  his  own  special 
ministrations  would  often  in  like  manner  be  acknowledged  and 
recognised.     If  we  may  once  more  take  an  example  from  the 
Northern  Church,  the  case  has  fallen  within  our  own  experience 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  parish,  whilst  availing  himself 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  of  the  ministrations  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest  for  the  humble  Koman  Catholic  peasants  that  hap- 
pened to  be  placed  within  the  borders  of  his  jurisdiction,  yet 
being  himself,  in  all  the  more  ordinary  consolations  of  pastoral 
life,  called  in  by  those  very  peasants  to  give  the  instructions 
which  they  felt  they  could  not  equally  gain  from  their  own 
lesB  instructed  priest.     The  division  of  labour,  the  unity  of 
sentiment,  exhibited  in  so  extreme  a  case,  possibly  has  often 
been  seen,  and  might  always  be  seen,  in  the  far  less  antago- 
nistic relations  of  the  English  clergy  towards  the  Noncon- 
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fonuists.  And  wc  are  sure  that  in  the  innermost  heart  of 
the  Nonconformists  themselves,  however  loud  may  be  the 
cry  of  some  of  the  leaders  Avho  have  made  themselves  either 
the  guides  or  the  tools  of  political  agitation,  there  is  yet  a 
stroDtj;  feeling  that  their  whole  position  would  be  changed,  if 
the  Mother  Church  were  shattered  tn  pieces,  and  if  there  were 
to  be  thenceforward  no  centre  of  Erglish  religious  life  out  of 
which  the  others  might  go  forth,  and  to  which  they  might  at  least 
from  time  to  time  return.  The  energy  of  these  its  Nonconform- 
ing children  come  back  into  the  Church  itself;  its  toleration 
and  its  world-wide  grasp  go  out  more  or  less  to  them.  Ab 
there  is  no  Churchman  so  exclusive  as  not  to  claim  for  himself 
the  hymns  of  Isaac  Watts  or  of  Charles  Wesley,  the  parable 
of  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  or  the  poem  of  *  Paradise  Lost,' 
so  there  is  no  Nonconformist  so  exclusive  as  not  to  find  pleasure 
in  the  hymns  of  the  *  Christian  Year '  and  of  Bishop  Ken,  in 
the  stately  prose  of  Hooker  or  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the 
touching  prayers  of  the  Liturgy,  or  the  all-embracing  chann 
of  the  Authorised  Version.  The  cathedral,  the  country 
charch,  the  parish  churchyard,  are  still  theirs  as  well  as  ours. 
The  founders  of  most  of  the  Nonconformist  sects  received  their 
spiritual  life  within  its  pale.  As  amongst  the  different  Churches 
of  Christendom  there  is  still  a  common  element,  which  has 
descended  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Gospel,  so  among  the 
different  Churches  of  the  An^lo- Saxon  race  there  is  a  com- 
mon national  element  which  belongs  to  all  of  them,  and  of 
that  element  the  hearth  and  cradle  is  the  Church  of  England^ 
Whatever  estrangement  may  have  grown  up  between  it  and 
them,  yet  there  is  still  a  deep  and  inextricable  union.  When 
the  tidings  ran  through  the  country  last  September  that  Can- 
terbury Cathedral  was  in  flames,  every  educated  Englishman, 
however  Puritan,  however  disapproving^  from  conscientions 
scruples  even  of  the  existence  oi  the  English  Church,  yet 
felt  as  if  he  were  about  to  lose  a  personal  friend.  And  in 
like  manner  we  are  convinced  that  the  very  same  persons,  if 
they  could  accomplish  the  downfall  of  the  Church  itself,  would 
not  see  without  a  pang  of  grief  the  obliteration  of  so  valuable, 
so  interesting,  so  intimate  a  part  of  our  English  history  and 
English  institutions.  What  would  be  the  processes — what 
the  results — of  such  a  downfall,  no  one  can  venture,  no  one 
does  venture,  to  predict.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
nothing  short  of  the  most  complete  and  total  destruction  of 
the  institution  would  satisfy  the  logic  or  the  sentiment  of  the 
assailants.  So  long  as  a  single  church  or  cathedral  remains 
part  of  the  national  property,  and  by  the  law  of  tke  nation 
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is  appropriated  to  religious  use,  so  long  the  oiFence  of  union 
of  the  Church  with  the  State  continues;  the  offence  which 
the  Liberationists.  whether  from  within  or  without  the 
Churchy  profess  to  find  so  intolerable.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  consistency  that  a  venerable  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland  declared  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  that  body,  last  year,  that  he  for  one  could  never  rest 
satisfied  unless  the  stately  edifices  of  the  National  Church 
were  put  up  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  This, 
he  said,  and  this  alone,  would  meet  the  full  requirements  of 
the  separation  of  the  Church  from  secular  control,  and  of  the 
absolute  equality  of  the  different  religious  communions. 

But  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  this  cry  will  pass  away, 
unless  it  be  encouraged  for  ulterior  purposes  by  those  who 
do  not  themselves  believe  in  it,  or  unless  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  should  prove  themselves  inadequate  to  guard  and  to 
improve  the  institution  committed  to  their  charge.  It  is 
a  saying  trite  even  to  wearisomeness,  that  in  these  days 
institutions  can  only  exist  in  proportion  to  their  proved 
efficacy  and  capacity  for  growth  and  amelioration.  Of  no 
institutions  is  this  so  true  as  of  those  which,  by  their  con- 
nexion with  religion,  pretend  to  a  higher  ideal  than  belongs 
to  the  mass  of  human  ordinances  ;  and  of  religious  institutions 
there  is  none  to  which  this  so  much  applies  as  to  a  Church 
which,  by  claiming  to  be  national,  claims  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  whole  nation.  All  Englishmen,  as  we  have 
said,  have  a  share  in  the  Church  of  England ;  not  only  those 
who  teach,  not  only  those  who  communicate,  not  only  those 
who  are  converted  to  this  opinion  or  to  that  feeling,  not  only 
those  who  agree  with  all  the  statements  of  its  formularies,  but 
those  who  widely  differ  from  many  of  them — all  have  an  inte- 
rest in  its  continuance  and  its  reformation.  By  the  feebleness 
of  our  interest  in  it  it  grows  feeble ;  by  our  indulgence  in 
foolish  fancies  it  grows  fanciful  and  childish  ;  by  the  strength 
of  Englishmen  it  ought  to  grow  strong ;  by  the  enlargement 
and  enlightenment  of  English  literature  and  science,  and 
the  elevation  of  English  public  opinion,  it  ought  to  be- 
come enlarged  and  enlightened,  and  elevated.  Every  ramifi- 
cation which  connects  the  Church  with  English  society  is  a 
source,  not  as  the  Puritan  and  Sacerdotal  schools  would  affirm, 
of  weakness,  but  of  strength.  What  it  has  to  dread  is  not  the 
oppression  or  interference*  of  the  laity,  but  their  contempt 

*  A  curious  instance  has  occmred  within  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
advantage  of  this  counexion.     So  long  as  the  prayers  for  fiiir  weather 
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and  indifference^  which  is  the  cankerworm  of  the  CathoUc 
Church  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It  was  said,  at  the  time 
erf  the  fire  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  (how  far  truly  we  do  not 
exactly  know),  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
conflagration  was  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  straw,  sticks, 
nests  of  every  kind,  which  the  birds  6f  successive  generations 
had  stored  or  left  in  the  capacious  vacancies  of  that  forest  of 
ancient  timber.  This  is  a  true  parable  of  the  peril  which  besets 
a  venerable  institution  such  as  the  English  Church.  It  consists  in 
the  gradual  growtli  of  old  abuses — of  forms  which  have  lost 
their  meaning^ — of  stumbling-blocks  of  needless  offence,  which 
are  innocuous  in  ordinary  times,  but  in  liioments  of  excitement 
furnish  the  most  dangerous  combustibles.  These  are  the  dry 
Aiel  on  which  in  such  seasons  the  spark  of  popular  passion 
falls,  and  the  gust  of  party  violence  lans  the  flame,  and  the 
whole  institution  is  exposed  to  ruin.  It  is  to  clear  out  these 
elements  of  destruction  that  the  energies  alike  of  all  Liberal 
*nd  of  all  Conservative  Churchmen  should  be  engaged. 
Amongst  the  wise  maxims  scattered  through  Sir  Arthur 
Helps's  '  Thoughts  on  Government '  there  is  none  more 
dearly  and  usefolly  worked  out  than  that  in  which  he  insists 
on  the  constant  need  of  the  class — ^the  rare  class — not  of 
Destroyers  nor  of  Defenders,  but  of  Improvers.  The  true 
Church  defenders  are  the  Church  reformers,  and  the  true 
Church  destroyers  are  those  who  resist  all  attempts  at  change 
and  improvement. 

*  I  am  sure  (says  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's)  that  the  clergyman  who 
is  labouring  most  diligently  in  his  appointed  sphere,  is  the  most 
efficient  member  of  the  Church  of  England  Defence  Institution,  whether 
his  name  appear  in  the  roll  of  its  associates  or  not.  I  am  equally  sure 
that  no  one  is  doing  the  work  of  the  Liberation  Society  more  effect- 
iiaUy  than  one  who  neglects  his  duties,  lowers  his  ministerial  character, 
and  forfeits  the  affection  and  respect  of  his  people.' 

What  is  said  here  of  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  ministra- 
tions is  equally  true  of  the  larger  questions  which  call  for 

were  proposed  by  the  leaders  of  Koman  Catholic  or  Nonconformist 
churches  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  public  acquiesced  in  silence ; 
but  the  moment  that  the  Primate  stirred  in  the  matter,  the  nation  at 
large  was  moved,  and  the  public  press  teemed  with  criticisms  and  sug* 
gestions  of  every  kind.  It  is  by  such  demonstrations,  even  if  un- 
friendly, that  the  true  interest  of  the  National  Church  is  tested ;  and 
that  its  frame  is  interpenetrated  with  the  national  life,  which  in  turn 
is  vivified  by  a  religious  spirit  that  else  would  stand  apart  from  it. 
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legislation,  and  which   affect   the   beneficial  working  of  the 
whole  institution. 

To  sum  up  all  that  has  been  said,  in  the  concluding  words 
of  Mr.  Curteis : — 

*  Every  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  England  should,  in  Uiese  days, 
engrave  upon  his  memory  und  upon  his  conscience  this  simple  maxim: 
Efficiency  [and  un{ty~\  tcithiriy  candour  and  conciliation  io  those  that  are 
without  J — these  would  be  the  certain  means  of  restoring,  ere  many  years 
are  past,  the  old  historical  Church  to  an  unchallenged  position  of  dig- 
nity and  usefulness  in  this  country,  such  as  at  no  ibrmer  time  »he  has 
ever  held ;  and  such  as  no  other  Church  in  the  whole  world  has  any 
prospect  or  any  opportunities  of  holding.  Men  now-a-days  judge 
practically.  They  look  not  to  the  theories  of  things,  their  orthodoxy, 
their  harmony  with  other  truths,  or  their  remote  logical  consequences, 
but  to  their  results.  And  that  religious  communion  will,  in  tJie  long 
run,  most  commend  itself  to  Englishmen,  which  displays  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  winning  souls  to  Christ ;  which  proves,  by  a  long  firm 
grasp  of  its  spiritual  conquests,  the  stability  and  force  of  its  methods; 
which  makes  men  "  men,"  and  not  merely  bigots  or  spiritual  invahdfl; 
which  shows  masterly  holdness  in  grappling  with  that  special  character- 
istic of  our  time,  an  ever- widening  and  ever-deepening  knowledge  of 
nature ;  and  which  has  vital  power  and  elasticity  enough  to  adapt  itself 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  the  ever-varying  necessities 
of  our  modem  life.* 

And  let  us  add  also  the  closing  words  of  the  gallant  Charge 
of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester : — 

'  We  wish  for  no  exclusive  privileges  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
fullest,  freest  enjoyment  of  their  religious  liberties  by  other  men.  We 
have  no  thought  of  reviving  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  spirit  and 
aims  of  the  seventeenth.  The  sword  of  persecution,  let  us  trust,  is  for 
ever  sheathed.  At  least,  ours  shall  not  be  the  hands  to  draw  it  And 
though  we  hear  on  many  sides,  and  in  bitter  angry  tones,  the  old 
Boman  Censor's  ruthless  cry,  ''  Delenda  est  Carthago,"  we  trust,  if  we 
only  do  our  duty,  that  the  doom  of  Carthage  is  still  remote  from  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that,  under  God's  good  providence,  we  shall 
transmit  an  institution  pregnant  with  capacities  tor  usefulness,  not  only 
unimpaired,  but  reinvigorated — strengthened,  broadened,  popularised— 
to  generations  yet  unborn.*   (P.  112.) 
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Art.  IX, — 1.  Gazetteer  for  the  Haiderdbdd  Assigned  Dis^ 
tricls  commonly  called  Berar.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Lyall, 
Commissioner  of  West  Berar.    Bombay :   1870. 

2.  Reports  on  the  Administration  of  the  Hyderabad  Assigned 
Districts  for  the  years  1869-70  and  1870-71.  By  Charles 
B.  Saunders,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Resident 
at  Hyderabad.     Printed  at  the  Residency  Press. 

Tt  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  all  well-wishers  of  India, 
to  observe  that  of  late  years  the  history  and  vicissitudes  of 
several  great  Indian  provinces  have  attracted  public  attention 
and  interest  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  that  the  labours  of 
those  public  servants  to  whom  the  task  of  compiling  and 
arranging  local  records  of  past  events  and  present  condition  . 
was  committed,  have  been  recognised  by  their  fellow-country- 
men, whose  hearty  sympathy  and  encouragement  have  been 
freely  expressed.  It  is  true  that  the  subjects  have,  as  yet, 
been  few;  but  it  is  evident  they  are  the  precursors  of  a 
great  national  work  of  statistical  survey  and  local  history, 
which  will  include  every  province  of  India ;  and  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review,  the  *  Rural  Annals  of  Bengal,'  *  and  *  Grant's 
*  Gazetteer  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,'t  have  already 
received  the  notice  due  to  their  value  and  merit,  while,  more 
recently,  the  *  Orissa '  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  graphic  and  instructive  works  ever  written  on  an 
Indian  subject,  has  attained  a  wide  circulation  and  well-deserved 
popularity  among  English  readers  at  large.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  subject  in  general 
than  the  recognition,  by  the  English  public,  of  interest  in,  and 
sympathy  with,  classes  of  fellow-subjects  from  whom  they  are 
80  widely  separated,  not  only  by  distance,  but  by  custom  and 
belief;  and  we  feel  assured  that  as  the  Indian  Statistical  Survey 
gives  further  results  of  its  labours,  they  will  increase  in  value 
and  in  popularity.  The  recent  address  of  many  eminent  na- 
tives of  India  to  Mr.  Fawcett  proves  that  they  arc  highly 
sensitive  to  the  notice  taken  of  India  by  the  speakers  and 
writers  of  this  country. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  official  publications  noted  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  enable  us  to  present  to  our  readers,  briefly, 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  Berar,  a  province  not  in- 
ferior in  general  interest  to  any  in  India,  whose  value  and 

*  Ed.  Rev.,  No.  cclxiii.  Art.  viii. 
j"  Ed.  Rev.,  No.  cclxxv.  Art.  viii. 
VOL.  CXXXVII.   NO.  CCLXXIX. 
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resources  of  production  are  almost  incalculable  in  regard  to 
cotton  and  coal^  and  whose  rapid  and  successful  improvement 
and  progress,  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gratifying 
features  in  the  official  annals  of  recent  Indian  administra- 
tion ;  a  province,  too,  that  has  undergone  many  strange  and 
memorable  vicissitudes  and  revolutions,  not  only  of  dynastic 
change,  but  of  the  highest  prosperity  and  direst  adversity. 

Among  the  ancient  Puranic  geographical  divisions  of  India, 
Berar  is  noticed  under  the  name  Vaidarbha ;   but  what  its 
limits  were,  or  by  whom  it  was  ruled  in  ancient  or  pre-historic 
times,  there  is  now  no  trace  or  record.     It  is  probable  that 
Vaidarbha  included  the  province  of  Nagpoor  to  the  east,  and 
may  have  extended  considerably  to  the  south ;  but  the  tract 
now  known  as  *  Berar,'  is  meant  to  include  only  those  portions 
of  the  original  province  that  were  assigned  to  the  management 
of  the  British  Government  under  the  provision  of  the  Treaties 
with  His  Highness  the  Nizam  in  1853  and  1860-61,  the  bound- 
aries of  which  were  then  defined.     They  consist,  to  the  north, 
of  part  of  the  Sfitpura  range  of  mountains,  the  Tapti  river,  and 
the  districts  of  Baitool  and  Chindwara  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces ;  to  the  east  the  river  Wurdha ;  to  the  south,  for  the 
most  part,  the  river  Pain  Gungah  as  far  as  its  confluence  with 
the  Wurdha ;  and  on  the  west  an  irregular  line  formed  by  part 
of  the  province  of  Aurungabad,  and  Khand&h  which  belongs 
to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.     The  whole  lies  between  longi- 
tude 76°  and  TO"*  13',  and  latitude  19**  30'  to  21°  46',  and  em^ 
braces  an  area  of  about  17,000  square  miles,  nearly  according, 
as  Mr.  Lyall  observes,  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece.     The 
population  of  Berar  is,  however,  2,220,074  (1867),  while  that 
of  Greece  was  only  1,096,810  (1861).     The  area  of  Berar  is 
of  a  very  varied  character.     To  the  north  the  Sdtpura  moun- 
tains attain  a  height  of  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
descend  very  abruptly  to  the  south  into  the  valley  of  the 
Ptima  river,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  termed,  the  valley  of 
Berar.     There  are  extensive  plateaux  along  their  sunmiits, 
which  break  into  long  ravines  which  descend  northwards  to  the 
Tapti  river.     All  of  these  plateaux  possess  a  cool  temperate 
climate,  and  on  one  of  them,  near  the  fort  of  Gawilgurh,  a 
sanatorium  has  been  formed,  which,  in  the  hot  weather,  is  used 
by  the  English  residents  of  the  valley,  and  even  by  families 
from  Nagpoor.     Throughout  this  bold  range  the  scenery  is 
very  yaried  and  beautiful ;  but  beyond  the  patches  of  land 
cultivated  by  the  Gonds,  Korkoos,  and  other  mountain  tribes, 
there  is  no  cultivation.     This  tract,  however,  is  well  wooded, 
and  the  forests,  tmder  the  conservancy  now  instituted,  produce 
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fine  teak  and  other  timber,  while  the  grassy  plateaux,  and  their 
ravines,  support  large  herds  of  cattle. 

On  the  souA  of  the  valley,  at  a  distance  in  some  parts  of 
sixty  miles,  rises  one  of  the  trap  elevations  of  the  Deccan, 
which  is  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Ajunta  Hills. 
They  are  not  so  high  as  the  S6tpura  range,  and  though  they 
break  abruptly  into  the  valley  to  the  north,  descend  very  ffra- 
dually  and  in  a  series  of  shallow  valleys  towards  the  Pain 
Gungah  river,  rising  again  beyond  it  and  again  breaking  in 
irregular  masses  for  a  long  distance.  Near  the  southern 
frontier  is  situated  the  very  remarkable  lake  of  Lonar,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  volcanic  crater.  It  is  rather  more 
^an  a  mile  in  diameter :  the  sides  are  precipitous,  and  exceed 
five  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  at  their,  foot  the  waters  of 
Ae  lake  have  an  area  of  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 
They  are  bitter  and  salt,  and  as  they  partially  evaporate,  leave 
a  deposit  of  soda  on  the  shore,  which  is  collected  and  sold  for 
purposes  of  dyeing,  producing  a  considerable  amount  of  re- 
venue. Lonar  has  always  been  considered  a  memorable  place, 
as  well  from  its  productions,  as  the  wonderful  character  of  the 
crater.  The  ancient  temple  which  exists  there  is  a  place  of 
Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  it  is  constantly  visited  by  devotees 
of  all  classes.  Beautiful,  and  curious  as  it  is  in  a  geological 
sense,  the  true  character  of  the  lake — whether  a  depression  sub- 
sequent to  the  great  local  eruption  of  basalt  and  trap  which 
overflowed  the  country,  or  the  actual  crater  from  which  the 
eruption  issued — has  not  as  yet  been  decided  by  geologists. 

The  plain  of  the  valley  of  Berar  is  the  chief  feature  of  the 
province.  It  is  from  forty  to  sixtj^  miles  broad,  very  gradually 
sloping  from  the  bases  of  its  boundary  mountains  to  the  bed  of 
the  Pdma  river,  which  runs  through  the  centre,  and  eventually 
joins  the  Tapti.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  occupied  by  soil  of 
the  richest  description  and  highest  agricultural  «value.  Near 
the  mountains  on  both  sides  t£e  soil  is  gravelly  or  stony,  and 
shallower  than  in  the  centre ;  but  in  it  is  grown  the  finest  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  other  valuable  garden  pro- 
<luce.^  In  the  central  portions  the  depth  of  the  pure  black 
alluvial  soil  sometimes  reaches,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  forty  feet, 
And  is  of  unsurpassable  strength  and^  richness,  cultivated  from 
year  to  year  in  a  succession  of  crops  almost  without  manure. 
In  this  portion  of  the  valley  lies  the  greatest  proportion  of 
eotton  cultivation,  with  wheat,  sorghum,  barley,  and  pulse. 
It  is  now  thickly  populated,  and  with  its  railway  and  active 
*rade,  presents  a  gratifying  spectacle  of  advancement  and 
prosperity.     On  the  Balagh&t,  or  uplands  beyond  the  so"*^ 
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range  of  mountains,  the  Boil  is  generally  thin  and  stony,  pro- 
ducing wheat,  millet,  pulse  and  other  cereals ;  but  there  are 
many  fertile  valleys  between  the  ridges  of  low  trap  hills,  in 
which  cotton — ^though  it  is  inferior  m  staple  to  that  of  tho 
great  valley — 8ugar->cane,  and  garden  produce  of  all  kinds  are 
raised  under  irrigation  from  wells,  and  the  small  streams  which 
form  the  tributaries  of  the  Pain  Gungah  and  the  Wurdha. 

From  this  very  brief  description  of  Berar,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, we  think,  that  in  all  respects  it  is  a  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing tract,  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  fertile,  but  diversified 
in  scenery  to  an  unusual  degree  in  India.    Nothing  within  the 
limits  of  their  elevation  can  exceed  the  picturesque  character 
of  the  ravines  and  glens  about  the  noble  fortresses  of  Gawil- 
gurh  and  Namalla;  while  along  their  bases,  their  graceful 
outlines  harmonise  with  the  soft  effects  of  the  level  and  often 
well-wooded  character  of  the  valley,  and  its  luxuriant  cultiva- 
tion.    In  such  a  tract  many  particular  objects  of  great  natural 
beauty  must  necessarily  exist,  and  had  we  more  space  at  our 
disposal,  many  might  be  described  ;  but  the  grand  situation  of 
Grawilgurh,  which  occupies  a  promontory  of  the  Sfitpura  range, 
joined  to  the  plateau  beyond  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  rock, 
with  its  stupendous  ravines  on  each  side,  and  the  view  up  and 
down  the  valley  from  the  highest  point  of  the  southern  face ;  its 
wonderful  fortifications  and  remains  of  royal  splendour — cannot 
be  omitted.    Nor  yet  Narnalla,with  its  magnificent  gate,  a  noble 
specimen  of  florid  Pathan  architecture,  and  its  curious  water 
cisterns  covered  with  arches ;  its  varied  scenery  and  massive 
walls,  which  seem  to  be  imperishable.    These  were  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Mahomedan  kings  of  the  valley,  and  may  have 
been  of  Hindoo  princes  before  them ; — evidences  of  mighty 
labour,  perseverance,  and  skill  in  execution — and  of  troublous 
times,  which  have  now  passed  away,  we  may  hope,  for  ever. 
Not  far  from  the  city  of  Ellichpoor  is  the  wild,  lovely  glen  of 
Mukhtagherry,  with  its  numerous  groups  of  Jain  temples  built 
upon  a  ledge  of  rock  between  two  fine  waterfalls ;  the  upper, 
descending  from  the  crest  of  the  range.,  being  upwards  of  a 
hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  the  second,  below  the 
space  on  which  the  temples  stand,  somewhat  less ;  the  whole 
combination  of  falling  wrfter,  quaint  buildings,  and  luxuriant 
foliage,  forming  an  eflTect  picturesque  and  original  in  the  highest 
degree.     Berar  is  remarkable  also  for  another  peculiar  natural 
phenomenon,  the  salt  wells  in  the  district  of  Akola.     Many  of 
them  are  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  depth, 
and  appear  to  communicate  with  a  subterranean  salt  lake  of 
unknown  extent  and  depth.     Up  to  a  late  period,  salt  for  the 
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use  of  the  province  and  for  exportation  to  the  northwards,  was 
made  from  these  wells ;  but  since  the  railway  has  been  estab- 
lished, better  salt  can  be  obtained  at  cheaper  rates  from  the 
coast,  and  the  local  manufacture  has  ceased.  The  salt  was, 
however,  of  excellent  quality,  but  somewhat  bitter  perhaps  in 
comparison  with  sea  salt. 

The  early  history  of  Berar,  like  that  of  most  other  pro- 
vinces of  India,  is  very  obscure.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  formed  the  northernmost  possession  of  the  Chalukya 
kingdom,  which,  according  to  an  inscription,  existed  in  power 
489  B.C.,  and  reigned  over  part  of  the  central  and  southern 
portions  of  India.  The  finest  temples  in  Berar,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  portions  of  it,  are  undoubtedly  of  the  Chaldkyan 
style  of  architecture.  The  Chaldkyan  dynasty  was  subverted, 
first  by  the  Kdld  Bhuryas  in  a.d.  1182,  and  they  in  turn  by  the 
Yddavas  ;  but  the  Chalukyas  had  gradually  declined  in  power 
from  the  fifth  century  a.d.  Berar  may  have  therefore  been  lost 
by  them  at  an  earlier  period  than  their  final  subversion,  and 
fallen  to  the  Yadavas,  whose  capital  was  D^ogurh,  the  modern 
Dowlutabad,  and  who  were  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  ancient  Hindoo  dynasties  of  the  Deccan.  The  local 
chieftains  in  Berar  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the  shepherds, 
and  heads  of  aboriginal  tribes,  who  held  the  fastnesses  of 
Aseergurh,  Narnalla,  and  Gawilgurh ;  but  of  them  history 
affords  no  trace,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  Asa,  Aheer, 
*  or  Cowherd,'  who  was  treacherously  put  to  death,  with  his 
family j  by  MuUik  Nusseer,  King  of  Khand^sh,  in  1410,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  these  shepherd  kings. 

When  the  first  invasion  of  the  Deccan  by  the  Mahomedans 
under  Alla-ood-deen  occurred,  in  a.d.  1294,  Ellichpoor  and  its 
dependencies  were  found  in  possession  of  Bajah  'II,  or  Eell ; 
but  whether  he  was  an  independent  prince,  or  viceroy  of  Berar 
under  the  Yadava  King  of  Deogurh,  is  not  known.  In  an 
action  which  took  place  near  the  city  of  Ellichpoor,  the  Kajah 
lost  his  life,  and  the  Mahomedan  victor  passed  on  to  Deogurh, 
which  was  eventually  reduced,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Maho- 
medans subsequently  established  under  the  Emperor  Mahomed 
Toghluk,  who  attempted  to  remove  his  government  from 
Dehly  to  Deogurh,  now  called  Dowlutabad.  In  1351  a  revo- 
lution occurred  in  the  Deccan.  Zufiur  Khan,  the  general  of 
the  Emperor  Mahomed  Toghluk,  declared  his  independence, 
and  founded  the  dynasty  called  Bahmuny,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Goolburgah.  This  dynasty  under  successive  sovereigns 
became  very  powerful,  and  to  it  the  stupendous  works  of 
Gawilgurh  and  Namalla  are  to  be  attributed.     Be''"'' 
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tinned  subject  to  the  Bahmuny  dynasty  till  the  year  a.d. 
1484,  when  Futteh  OooUa  Imdd  Shah,  the  viceroy  of  the 
province,  declared  his  independence  and  maintained  it.  His 
example  was  followed  by  others,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bahmuny  kingdom  the  separate  monarchies  of  Beejapoor, 
Ahmednugger,  and  Golkonda  were  founded.  It  was  a 
troubled  period,  and  the  separate  kingdoms  were  engaged 
in  almost  perpetual  wars  with  each  other.  Berar,  as  the 
least  powerful,  was  the  first  to  fall ;  and,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, the  Imdd  Shahy  dynasty  closed  with  Boorhan  Im4d 
Shah,  whose  dominions  were  annexed  by  Ahmednugger  in 
A.D.  1527. 

Revolutions  and  constant  distractions  in  Ahmednugger, 
eventually  brought  on  interference  by  the  Emperor  Akbur ; 
and  the  Moghul  armies,  led  by  the  Crown  Prince,  Moor&d 
Buksh,  finally  advanced  upon  the  capital  in  the  year  1595 
and  laid  siege  to  it.  After  an  heroic  defence  by  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Chdnd  Beebee,  she  purchased  peace  by  the  cession 
of  Berar,  which  thenceforward  became  an  integral  portion  of 
the  dominions  of  Dehly.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  province  before  this  event,  it  is  certain  that  while 
the  direct  local  administration  of  the  Moghul  empire  lasted,  it 
was  well  conducted  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
For  a  brief  period  after  Akbur's  death,  in  1605,  the  kingdom 
of  Ahmednugger,  under  its  great  Minister  and  Begent,  Mullik 
Umbur,  recovered  Berar,  when  it  was  re-surveyed  and  re- 
assessed under  the  Regent's  principle,  which  was,  in  the  main, 
founded  upon  the  system  of  Akbur.  This  settlement  was 
made  in  1612,  and  Mullik  Umbur  died  in  1628,  when,  after  a 
brief  and  stormy  interval,  the  province  again  fell  to  the 
Moghuls,  and  remained  under  their  administration. 

The  system  of  the  Imperial  Grovemment  and  that  of 
Mullik  Umbur  was  the  measurement  of  the  arable  lands; 
and  upon  their  assumed  capabilities  of  production  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  their  produce  followed.  Akbur's  survey  pro- 
vided an  assessment  of  one-fourth  the  produce  of  each  higha 
of  say  3,600  square  yards,  though  it  varied  in  area.  Mullik 
Umbur's  was  a  money-rent,  the  amount  of  which  was  decided 
upon  the  same  principle.  From  this  rating,  says  Mr.  Lyail 
(p,  247),  were  *  omitted,  it  seems,  lands  which  were  barren, 
had  never  been  broken  up,  or  had  run  entirely  to  waste. 
•  •  .  Thus,  the  Tunkhwah,  or  standard  rent-roll  of  a 
pergunna,  may  have  been  fixed  in  Akbur's  time  at  100,000 
rupees  on  a  measurement  of  75,000  bighas  by  a  rating  of 
1*4  rupees  per  bigha^  which  would  show  about  the  extent  of 
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^  coltiyation  at  that  date,  and  the  average  of  collection.'  The 
result  of  the  assessment  of  Berar,  as  it  then  was,  is  given  by 
Mr.  Lyall  in  a  table  compiled  from  the  records  in  Balapoor, 
and  shows  the  following  amounts  at  two  separate  periods,  with 
an  interval  of  more  than  a  century : — 

Rupees  £ 

According  to  the  Akbur  Nama,  a.d.  1600  1,61,46,301     1,614,30 

„  „         Balapoor  Record,  a.d.  1720  1,19,53,669     1,195,366 

The  territorial  divisions  from  which  this  revenue  was  derived 
do  not,  however,  exactly  correspond :  and  from  the  latter  must 
be  deducted  some  provinces  of  Telingfina,  which  are  returned 
as  27,97,000  rupees  in  1600,  and  are  omitted  altogether  in 
1720;  but  in  the  first  five  districts  of  both  returns,  which 
remain  unaltered,  the  total  returns  of  revenue  are : — 

Rupees  £, 

A.D.  1600   ....         82,37,213         823,721 
„    1720    ....         67,64,921         676,492 

Decrease     14,72,292         147,229 

These,  and  the  general  totals  above  given,  show  the  max- 
imum value  of  Berar  under  the  Moghuls ;  and  though  the 
territorial  divisions  at  the  present  time  do  not  exactly  conform 
to  those  of  the  Balapoor  return,  yet  it  will  be  useful  to  con- 
trast the  data  given  with  the  results  of  present  administration 
which  will  be  given  hereafter,  and  we  resume  our  sketch  of 
the  local  history. 

As,  however,  we  have  reached  one  of  the  principal  epochs 
in  the  history  of  Berar,  it  may  be  well  for  the  general  reader, 
possibly  unacquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
Deccan  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
during  the  best  period  of  local  Mahomedan  government,  to 
quote  Mr.  Lyall's  very  just  and  thoughtful  summary  in 
comparison  with  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  same 
period : — 

*  Nevertheless,'  he  observes,  p.  118,  *  if  we  take  the  centuries  be- 
tween A.D.  1300  and  1600,  as  the  period  (roughly  stated)  of  indepen- 
dent Mahomedan  dominion  in  the  Dekkan,  and  compare  it  with  the 
s&me  breadth  of  time  in  Western  Europe,  the  Dekkan  Government 
will  not  lose  much  by  comparison.  We  shall  be  struck  by  resemblances 
more  than  by  contrasts  in  all  that  concerns  civil  policy,  and  the  use 
made  of  their  arbitrary  power  by  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  land ; 
long  wasting  wars,  bloody  feuds,  revolts,  massacres,  assassinations, 
cruel  and  barbarous  punishments,  and  "  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings;** 
all  these  things  fill  the  chronicles  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Valois  as 
plentifully  as  the  annals  of  the  Bahmanis.  Yet,  as  has  often  been  said, 
althotigh  these  descriptions  now  strike  us  with  horror  and  astonish- 
ment, it  may  be  guessed  that  life  in  those  times  "was  -^  Me 
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than  it  appears  to  modem  readers.  A  majority  of  the  people  took  no 
share  at  all  in  the  constant  fighting,  or  in  the  perilous  intrigues  which 
were  constantly  exploding  in  violent  catastrophes  which  shook  or  over- 
turned the  throne ;  while  another  section  of  the  people  enjoyed  the 
stirring  life  and  the  charms  of  rebellion,  and  staked  their  lives  on  the 
sport  quite  as  readily  as  men  now  ri^  their  limbs  against  a  tiger. 
For  Berar,  it  seems  to  have  been  always  an  agricultural  country, 
situated  off  the  high  road  of  foreign  armies,  and  distant  from  the 
capitals  of  royalty. 

*It  suffered,  like  other  districts,  from  inroads  and  internal  dis- 
orders ;  but  its  battle-fields  are  comparatively  not  numerous.  There, 
the  settled  Mahomedan  Government,  always  attempted  in  the  interest 
of  revenue,  to  protect  the  tillers  of  the  land,  keeping  the  cultivators  as 
much  as  possible  in  their  own  hands,  except  when  jaghirs  were  granted, 
and  never  formally  abandoning  the  cultivator  to  the  mercy  of  a 
feudal  lord.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  peasantry,  as  a  class,  were 
much  above  the  mediaeval  serfs  and  villeins  of  Europe ;  and  altogether 
that  they  were  at  least  as  well  off  under  the  Bahmani  and  Imad  Shahi 
rulers,  as  the  commons  of  any  outlying  counties  of  England  during  the 
great  wars  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Probably  the 
peasants  of  France  were  worse  off  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Certainly  the  Subah  of  Berar  was  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  yielded  an  ample  revenue  when  Akbar  annexed  it,  and 
the  land  mu3t  have  prospered  still  more  under  the  wise  administration 
of  Mullik  Umbur.' 

But  troublous  times  were  approaching.  During  the  reign 
of  the  Emperors  Shah  Jehdn  and  Jehdngeer,  the  Mahrattas 
had  risen  to  much  local  power:  and  now  one,  now  another 
great  Mahratta  family  assisted  or  embarrassed  the  actions  of 
the  Imperial  viceroys.  Sivajee  Bhoslay  assumed  indepen- 
dence, and  under  his  predatory  system  entire  provinces,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Moghuls,  were  ruthlessly  harried  and 
plundered ;  nor,  among  the  rest,  did  Berar  escape,  though, 
on  account  of  its  high  value,  it  was  more  than  ordinarily 
guarded  by  the  Imperial  armies ;  and  though  the  Balaghat, 
or  upland  portion  of  the  province,  was  regularly  invaded 
from  the  period  of  1670,  and  the  national  Mahratta  demand 
for  *  chouth,'  or  one-fourth  of  the  revenue,  imposed,  the  broad 
rich  valley  of  Lower  Berar  proper  was  defended.  In  thirty 
years,  however,  while  the  Moghuls  weakened,  the  Mahrattas 
grew  stronger.  In  1704  they  had  swarmed  through  Berar 
like  locusts,  avoiding  the  Imperial  armies,  or,  if  met,  receiving 
terrible  chastisement,  but  reuniting,  becoming  more  formid- 
able than  before.  In  1707,  the  great  Emperor  Auningzebe, 
defeated  by  his  foes,  died  at  Ahmednugger :  and  thenceforward 
the  Mahrattas  increased  in  boldness  of  enterprise  and  perti- 
nacity of  execution.     The  Mahrattas  were  now  a  great  con- 
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fedcracy  of  families^  obeying^  nominally3  one  head ;  and  the 
proyinceSy  as  successiyely  wrested  from  the  Moghuls^  were 
mled  by  the  families  who  conquered  them^  or  to  whom  they 
were  allotted.  Thus,  the  Bhoslay  family,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  establish  the  demand  for  ^  chouth '  in  Eastern  Berar^ 
and  continued  to  collect  it,  were  settled  at  Nagpoor,  which,  by 
successive  annexations,  became  a  very  considerable  state. 
After  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe's  death,  and  the  continued 
revolutions  at  Dehly,  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  being  Viceroy  of 
the  Deccan,  became  at  first  virtually,  and  subsequently 
actually,  independent.  He  had,  however,  much  ado  to  pre- 
serve his  acquisition  against  the  Mahrattas;  was  seriously 
worsted  by  them,  and  compelled,  on  two  occasions  of  defeat— 
tdghir  and  Kurdlah — not  only  to  ratify  the  Mahratta  demand 
for  ^  chouth '  and  other  so-called  national  dues,  but  to  liquidate 
heavy  arrears  by  assignment  of  equivalents  in  territory.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  improbable,  had  not  the  British  at  that  juncture 
risen  to  high  political  power  after  the  battle  of  Plassey  (1757), 
that  the  Nizam,  representing  the  Imperial  Moghuls,  could 
have  long  maintained  his  existence  as  an  independent 
sovereign. 

The  British  combination  with  the  Nizam,  with  many  other 
concurrent  causes,  produced  the  first  Mahratta  war:  and  in 
September  1803,  General  Wellesley  fought  the  battle  of 
Assaye,  defeating  the  combined  Mahratta  armies  under  Sindia 
and  Uie  Kajah  of  Berar,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month, 
routed  the  Rajah's  forces  at  Argaum  in  the  plain  of  Berar.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  Rajah  signed  the  treaty  by  which  all 
territory  west  of  the  Wurdha  was  nominally  given  up  to  His 
Highness  the  Nizam.  Though  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the 
Bhoslays  were  ever  Rajahs  of  Berar,  or  ever  ruled  the  country 
a»  its  possessors,  yet  they  continued  to  hold  material  posts  in 
it,  collected  their  ^  chouth '  and  other  dues,  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  revenue,  which  was  divided  between  the  Nizam,  the  Pdsh- 
iwah,  and  themselves.  The  Nizam's  share  was,  however,  more 
nominal  than  real ;  his  receipts,  after  the  Mahratta  deductions, 
heing  barely  a  quarter  of  the  sums  collected.  From  this 
anomalous  state  of  affairs  the  Nizam  was  finally  relieved  after 
the  second  Mahratta  war  of  1817-18.  On  the  annexation  of 
the  Peshwah's  dominions  by  the  British,  all  the  Mahratta  claims 
&r*chouth '  and  the  like  on  Berar,  were  given  up,  outlying  dis- 
tricts were  surrendered,  and  the  province,  thus  made  whole  as 
it  were,  became,  thenceforth,  the  property  of  His  Highness  the 
Nizam. 

Although  it  had  suffered  considerably  during  tb^  "  ' 
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exactionB;  wars,  and  foravs^  as  well  as  from  a  divided  Groyern- 
ment,  Berar  would  soon  naye  recoyered  its  prosperity  had  die 
local  administration  been  like  that  of  former  Moghul  Groyern- 
ments ;  but  from  the  first  it  was  the  very  reverse,  and  continued 
to  be  of  the  same  practical  character  to  die  end.  Berar  was  con- 
sidered to  be  rich,  and  its  standard  rent-roll  was  well  known; 
the  noble  collections  that  had  been  formerly  made  from  it  were 
known  also,  and  a  few  years'  tender  treatment  would  have 
brought  them  back.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  unhappy 
province  was  systematically  rack-rented  by  ever-succeeding 
rapacious  farmers  of  revenue.  Of  this  period  Mr.  Lyall  writes, 
p.  131  :— 

*  The  Rajah  Bisnchund,  who  held  the  greater  part  of  the  Berar 
valley  in  farm  about  1831,  has  lefl  a  name  at  which  the  Kiinbis 
(farmers)  still  grow  pale,  and  to  pronoimce  it  early  of  a  morning 
is  unlucky.  Petty  local  revolts  were  common ;  the  D^shmiikhs  stood 
up  for  their  hereditary  rights,  the  farmers  took  what  they  could  get 
by  main  force,  and  there  was  frequent  faction-fighting  in  the  towns.* 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  district  was  not  so  much  disturbed  by 
faction-fights  as  by  resistance  to  the  Executive  Government, 
whose  oppression   and  exactions  were  unendurable.      In  the 

*  British  and  Foreign  Keview,'  for  January  1839,  in  a 
passage  devoted  to  the  Nizam's  Government,  in  pursuance 
of  the   title   of  the   article,   *  The  Native  Princes   and  the 

*  East  India  Company,' — the  following  remarks  were  made 
to  illustrate  the  position  of  Berar  and  the  Nizam's  dominions 
generally,  after  the  death  of  Sikundur  Jah,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  son  Nasur-ood-doulah,  when  the  superintendence 
of  English  officers,  that  had  previously  existed,  was  with- 
drawn : 

'  The  Minister,  Raja  Chxmdoodall,  had  heavy  amoimts  to  settle  with 
the  people.  Appearances  lasted  for  a  while,  but  tyranny,  where  the 
lust  for  oppression  was  only  smouldering,  was  fanned  into  a  blaze,  and 
it  raged  through  the  country.  The  system  of  letting  districts,  formerly 
practised  by  the  minister,  was  very  quickly  resumed  ;  and  he  let 
loose  upon  the  country  a  set  of  miscreants  whom  he  had  held  in  his 
leash  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  moment  which  he  knew  must 
come  when  his  admirably  laid  scheme  was  matured.  Those  who 
remember  the  iron  rule  of  Bisnchund,  the  collector  of  Berar,  who, 
during  the  time  he  was  ruler  over  that  unhappy  province,  nearly 
depopulated  it,  and  completely  destroyed  the  good  which  Briti^ 
superintendence  had  effected — and  many  others  equally  bad — ^will 
reflect  upon  them  with  mingled  horror  and  indignation.'    (P.  184.) 

The  province  never  recovered  either  its  population,  its  cul- 
tivation, or  its  revenue,  and  whole  tracts  became  covered  with 
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Mimosa  jungle.  Messrs.  Pestonji  and  Company,  very  enter- 
prising Parsee  merehants  of  Bombay,  who  had  extensive  deal- 
ings for  cotton  with  Berar,  undertook  the  management  of  it  in 
1841,  making  large  advances  to  the  Minister,  and  to  the  local 
farmers  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton ;  but  the  undertaking 
failed  by  their  removal  from  office  in  1845,  and  the  balance  of 
advances  to  the  Government  and  to  the  people  remain,  we 
believe  to  this  day,  unsettled,  amounting  to  about  400,0007. 

From  1843  to  1850,  the  Nizam's  Government  had  frequently 
failed  in  its  obligations  to  pay  the  contingent  force,  and  the 
sums  required  were  advanced  from  the  Company's  treasury ; 
and  though  occasional  provision  was  made,  the  arrears  and 
debt  in  1850  had  become  very  considerable,  while  any  chance 
of  permanent  provision  by  the  Nizam's  Government  for  these 
obligations,  seemed  to  be  more  than  ever  impossible.  The 
subject  had  now  attracted  the  serious  notice  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  who  pressed  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  sums 
due — ^nearly  a  million  sterling.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
for  the  Nizam's  State,  already  almost,  if  not  entirely,  in  a  con- 
dition of  bankruptcy,  to  comply  with  the  demand ;  and  the 
eventual  settlement  of  the  difficulty  was  attained  by  the  transfer 
of  certain  portions  of  territory  to  exclusive  British  manage- 
ment, the  aggregate  revenues  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  contingent  force.  These  portions  of 
territory  were  Berar,  Darasco,  situated  on  the  western  frontier, 
and  the  Rdichore  Dooab,  which  lies  between  the  Krishna  and 
the  Toongbhuddra  rivers  to  the  south.  This  arrangement 
continued  till  1860,  by  which  period  the  revenues  of  all  the 
transferred  districts  had  materially  increased ;  and,  by  a  new 
treaty,  B&ichore  and  Darasco,  with  the  principality  of  Shora- 
pore,  which  had  been  confiscated  for  the  rebellion  of  its  Rajah 
in  1857-58,  were  relinquished  to  the  Nizam,  together  with  all 
claim  to  the  balance  of  debt  still  due — about  sixty  lacs,  or 
600,000/.  On  the  other  hand.  His  Highness  gave  up  those 
portions  of  Berar  which,  as  his  own  private  estates,  had  been 
Jfcserved,  and  certain  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavery 
river,  making  up  a  gross  annual  revenue  of  thirty-two  lacs  of 
^pees,  as  the  estimated  cost  of  the  contingent.  It  was  thus, 
*fter  dl  its  various  vicissitudes,  that  Berar  entirely  fell  under 
the  administration  of  the  Government  of  India,  though  the 
^nal  sovereignty  still  belongs  to  His  Highness  l^e  Nizam. 

We  can  now  follow  the  results  of  this  measure  in  the  data 
afforded  by  Mr.  Lyall's  *  Gazetteer,'  and  the  administrative 
f^ports  of  Mr.  Saunders,  which  are  replete  with  informa- 
tion.   On  taking  possession  of  the  province  in  1  ^ 
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found  that  everything  in  relation  to  local  administration  had 
to  be  provided.  There  was  no  police^  and  never  had  been 
axxjy  except  the  rude  and  totally  unorganised  village  watchmen. 
There  were  no  gaols,  except  in  some  instances  open  sheds 
attached  to  the  kucherries  of  the  collectors  and  their  deputies; 
there  was  not  even  the  necessary  provision  for  the  diet  of 
prisoners ;  and  not  unfrequently,  if  not  indeed  uniformly,  the 
poorest  classes  of  them  were  taken  round  the  bazaars  of  the 
town  where  they  were  located,  to  beg  their  daily  food  from  the 
provision  shops  and  from  private  families,  while  the  relatives 
of  those  able  to  afford  it  received  from  them  their  daily  food 
Allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  criminals  formed  no  part  of 
the  district  expenditure ;  that  was  supposed  to  be  covered  by 
the  *  Sadur,'  or  allowance  for  management;  12^  per  cent  on 
the  collections  (more  in  some  instances)  which  formed  the 
perquisite  of  the  Talookhdar  or  collector.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision for  justice,  as  there  were  no  courts,  civil  or  criminal, 
before  which  trials  were  held.  It  appears  that  there  were  two 
Government  *  Moonsiffs  '  in  Berar  at  the  time  of  the  assign- 
ment ;  but,  as  they  received  no  pay,  and  had  no  powers  to 
eflfect  enforcement  of  their  decrees  if  they  passed  any,  they  had 
long  ceased  to  act.  The  Talookhdar,  or  his  deputy  in  some 
instances,  passed  summary  sentences  in  criminal  cases,  or  ga^e 
awards  in  civil  suits ;  but  the  latter,  if  brought  forward  at  all, 
were  for  the  most  part  referred  to  '  Punchayets,'  or  courts  of 
arbitration,  or  privately  settled  between  the  disputants  under 
the  intervention  of  friends.  Of  land  tenures,  such  as  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  India,  all  traces  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  away.  The  Meras  right,  which  involved  hereditary 
possession  so  long  as  a  fixed  rent  was  paid,  and  which  in  other 
parts  of  the  Dekkan,  as  well  under  the  survey  registries  of 
MuUik  Umbur,  and  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Bahmuny 
kings,  as  by  custom  and  usage  had  been  recognised  and  pre- 
served— had  utterly  disappeared  ;  nor,  as  property  in  land  had 
virtually  ceased  to  exist,  and  only  a  yearly  tenancy  could  be 
obtained,  subject  to  any  increase  of  demand  over  agreements 
that  might  be  imposed  at  time  of  harvest — waii  any  attempt 
made  by  the  people  to  recreate  what  their  ancestors  had  en- 
joyed. The  possession  of  land  aa  property,  indeed,  seemed 
to  have  the  eflfect  of  attracting  extra  impositions,  and  was 
therefore  actually  avoided  by  the  cultivators.  The  conse- 
quences were  obvious.  No  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
land  occurred,  for  no  one  would  invest  capital  in  undertakings 
for  which  there  was  literally  no  security  whatever.  As  the 
ploughed  land  wore  out,  it  was  for  the  most  part  abandoned. 
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and  became  quickly  overrun  by  low  Mimosa  jungle,  which 
grew  up  unchecked  and  spread  rapidly ;  and  the  only  resource 
ior  the  Talookhdar  wbo  nad  farmed  the  district  was,  to  cover 
the  losses  on  land  by  fresh  impositions  at  harvest  time  on  what 
had  been  cultivated  in  the  year.  Of  course  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  cultivators,  on  the  other  hand,  to  depreciate  the  actual 
yearly  value  of  the  land,  and  they  uniformly  did  so,  taking 
Aeir  chance  of  escaping  any  extra  impost,  or  securing  the 
crop  to  some  local  banker  or  other  person  with  whom  the 
Talookhdar  or  his  agents  dare  not  interfere. 

We   need  not  enter  into  further  particulars,  for  it  will 
be  understood  by  the  foregoing  brief  remarks,  how  deeply- 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  once  fertile  and  wealthy  pro- 
vince had  been  a£Pected  by  the  mistakes,  neglect,  and  exac^ 
tions  which  had  steadily  progressed  since  the  second  Mahratta 
war ;  and  into  what  a  helpless  condition  it  had  fallen,  owing- 
to  the  acts  of  a  Government  in  which,  or  its  local  agents, 
confidence  was  impossible.     We  have  now,  however,  to  sketcH 
generally — for  any  minute  record  of  the  details  of  the  ameliora-* 
tjon  would  be  out  of  the  question — the  results  of  reorganisa- 
tion which  have  been  obtained,  and  which  are  in  fair  advauce 
towards  even  more  important  issues.     Yet  the  yearly  returtis 
and  reports  from  1863  to  1870-71  are  full  of  interest,  as  mark- 
ing the  gradual  progress  of  revived  confidence   among    tli^ 
people,  the  increase  of  material  prosperity,  and  their  combine^ 
efiects  upon  the  production,  the  trade,  and  the  revenue  of  tKe 
province. 
^  On  its  cession  to  British  management  in  1853,  Berar  Was 
divided   into  two  portions.  North   and  South,  with  separate 
officers;  but  after  the  treaty  of  1860,  this  arrangement  was 
altered  to  East  and  West,  these  divisions  being  subsequentlv 
divided  into  four,  owing  to  the  increase  of  local  work,  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  revenue.     The  original  divisions  of  East 
and  West  Berar  are  managed  by  a  commissioner  to  each,  with 
deputy-commissioners  to  the  subdivisions,  and  a  full  I>roportion 
of  assistants  (European),  and  extra  assistant  commiggiQ^^j^^ 
who    are    chiefly   natives.     There   are  also  English   aupexi^ 
tendents  or  inspectors  of  jjolice,  executive  engineers  in  -drr 
public    works   department,   a    superintendent    of    edocs-drc:. 
&c.,  &c  ;    and  by  these  means  a  complete  and  most  < 
local    administration   is   provided.     The   details    c^f  tj. 
branches  may  be  thus  summarised  from  Mr,  Saunder*.' 
of  1870— 71.     In   the   departaient  of  poli*M5    ih^nrt: 
inspector-general,  six  district  superintendent ff^  and   r 
ants,  all  Europeans.     As  inspectors,  there  are  two  I 
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three  Eurasians^  and  nine  natives.  As  chief  constables^  head 
constables^  and  constables,  are  five  Europeans,  three  Eurasians, 
and  2,500  natives;  making  a  .total  of  2,531  police  of  all 
grades;  and  deducting  escorts,  guards,  &o.,  the  proportion  in 
regard  to  the  population  is  as  one  policeman  to  1,035  persons 
and  to  7*85  square  miles.  The  salaries  of  all  grades  are  on  a 
liberal  scale,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  establishment  for  the 
year  under  report  was  47,211/.,  of  which  41,072/.  8*.  was 
defrayed  from  provincial  revenue,  and  6,138/.  12^.  from 
municipal  funds.  There  is,  besides,  a  special  railway  police, 
consisting  of  forty-four  officers  and  men,  which  is  separately 
provided  for. 

For  the  judicial  department  of  the  province,  sixty-four 
tribunals  of  various  degrees  of  authority  are  provided,  of 
which  the  Resident's  is  ti^e  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  Reference, 
and  Decision,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Hyderabad.  The  rest 
are  thus  divided  in  the  province  itself:  two  Divisional  C(»n- 
mission  Courts  of  Session  and  Appeal,  five  Courts  of  Deputy 
Commissioners,  twenty  Courts  of  Assistants,  European  and 
native,  two  Native  Small  Cause  Courts,  one  Cantonment 
Magistrate's  Court,  one  Honorary  Magistrate's  Court,  and 
thiity-two  Courts  of  Tahseeldars  and  three  deputies.  We 
would  gladly  follow  the  details  of  the  operation  of  these 
courts,  did  our  space  admit  of  it ;  but  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  their  working  is  cheap  and  efficient  to  the  people ;  that 
justice  is  provided  for  all ;  and,  as  Mr.  Saunders  says  (p.  46), 
*  the  tribunals  of  the  assigned  districts  are  discharging  their 
^  functions  well,  and  are  resorted  to,  perhaps  only  too  freely, 
^  by  all  classes  of  the  people.' 

There  are  now  two  central  gaols  for  criminals  constructed 
on  the  best  modem  principles,  m  central  positions ;  and  four 
auxiliary  gaols  or  lockups.  The  prisoners  are  employed  in 
intramural  manufactures,  and  eztramnral  labour;  and  their 
earnings  (1870-71)  amounted  to  5,143/.  14^.  Scf.,  the  total 
expense  being  7,367^  for  the  year ;  thus  the  earnings  amounted 
to  quite  two-thirds  of  the  gross  cost.  The  prisoners  appear  to 
have  been  fairly  healthy  throughout,  the  mortality  being 
3*8  per  cent,  on  all  classes. 

The  returns  of  revenue  are  very  remarkable,  as  showing  so 
very  large  a  proportion  of  increase,  which  still  progresses  year 
by  year.  When  the  province  was  first  taken  imder  manage- 
ment (in  1853)  the  revenue  (gross)  on  all  heads,  was  25,80,707 
rupees,  or  258,070/. ;  ♦  but  this  does  not  represent  the  re- 

*  A  table  given  at  p.  249  of  the  '  Gazetteer '  shows  the  fluctuation  of 
Lend  Revenue  only  at  various  periods  : — 
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venue  of  the  entire  province  as  it  now  exists,  which  war 
not  definitively  known  till  the  treaty  of  1860-61,  when  the 
whole,  as  has  been  previously  explained,  came  under  British 
authority.     In  that  year  the  result  was  40,04,820  rupees,  or 
400,482/.,  which  forms  the  standard  of  comparison  with  sub- 
sequent results.     By   Mr.  Lyall's  table  *  the  total  revenue 
for  1869-70  was  83,63,387  rupees,  or  836,338/.,  showing  a 
gradual  increase  in  nine  years  of  436,836/.     In  Mr.  Saunders' 
Report  for  1870-71,  the  total  increase  on  the  Berar  revenue 
on  all  heads  for  the  year  under  report  was  69,129/.,  making, 
with  the  revenue  of  the  previous  year,  a  final  total  of  905,467/., 
or,  in  comparison  with  the  total  of  1860-61,  an  increase  of 
504,985/.,  in  ten  years,  on  the  original  revenues.     We  will 
venture   to   say  that  this  is  unparalleled  in   the   history  of 
revenue  transactions  in  India;  and  there  can  be  no  stint  in 
the  praise  that  should  be  accorded  to  those  who,  with  such 
admirable  patience,  ability,  and  judgment,  have  carried  out 
all  the  measures  which  have   contributed,  in   their   several 
degrees,  to  the  attainment  of  this  result.    Nor  will  the  revenue 
stay  at  the  aggrejgate  sum  we  have  quoted,  viz.  905,467/.     It 
18  evidently  elastic,  and  will  improve  for  many  years  to  come, 
gradually,  but  certainly ;  for  the  means  by  which  it  has  in- 
creased so  far,  are  only  very  partially  developed,  and  must 
inevitably  progress  in  efficiency  and  profit-    Passing  over  the 
excise,  salt,  stamps,  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  in  which  the 
increase  has  been  continuoud,  the  most  important  of  all — ^which, 
indeed,  forms  the  chief  item  of  receipt — ^is  the  question  of  land. 
In  1860-61  the  land  revenue  of  the  province  was  296,172/.    In 
1869-70,  it  was  457,343/. ;  and  upon  this,  according  to  Mr. 
Saunders'  table  (p.  57),  there  was  an  increase  of  23,271/.  in 
1870-71,  making  a  total  of  480,614/.  If  the  amount  for  1860-61 
(viz.  296,172/.)  be  deducted  from  this,  the  remainder,  184,442/., 
shows  the  amount  of  increase  in  ten  years  on  this  head ;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  observe  from  the  cetums  in  the  *  Gazetteer,' 
^d  in  the  Reports,  that  this  must  unquestionably  have  been 
the  result  of  increase  in  cultivation.     We  have  not  returns 
ynder  this  head,  from  1860-61,  to  refer  to,  and  consequently  the 
increased  amount  cannot  be  shown  ;  but  in  the  table  given  at 
page  265  of  the  *  Gazetteer,'  we  find  that  the  total  of  cultivation 
in  Berar  for  1868-69  was  5,003,337,  and  in  1869-70  5,361,375 
^cres,  showing  an  increase  on  this  one  year  of  374,792  acres. 


-According  to  Akbar  Nama, 

A.D.  1600. 

•  Gazetteer,  p.  263. 


According  to  Balapoor 

RecoTcU  A.]>.  1720. 

£321,185 


According  to  Treaty 
of  1S68. 
£174,246 
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Now  if  we  take  the  total  of  land  revenue  of  the  same  years 
and  calculate  the  rate-average  of  assessment,  we  find  it  comes 
to  hardly  \s,  6d.  per  acre;  and  this  low  rate  is  confirmed 
by  reference  to  the  table  at  page  267,  ^  Bates  of  rent '  in 
every  division  of  the  province,  in  which  we  observe  that  the 
highest  rate  in  cotton  land  is  1,14  rupees  per  acre,  in  one 
Taduk,  and  the  lowest  7  annas ;  all  other  products  being 
in  the  same  moderate  proportion,  except  opium,  which  varies 
from  6,12  rupees  to  2  rupees.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
increased  rate  of  assessment  (which  might  possibly  be  sus- 
pected) has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  increase 
of  revenue ;  and,  indeed,  under  the  operation  of  survey  and 
classification  now  in  progress,  the  old  rates  iCre  everywhere 
bein^  reduced  to  a  lower  standard. 

Mr.  Lyall  shows  what  has  been  done  with  the  land  under 
the  system  established,  which  is  essentially  Byotwar.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  memorable  attempt  made  to  convert  the  ex- 
isting Byotwar  system  in  all  the  assigned  districts  into  the 
Malgoozar  or  villnp^e  community  system  of  the  North-west 
provinces,  and,  as  Mr.   Saunders   informs  us  in  his  Beport 

(P-  14).- 

'  Orders  were  actually  issued  for  a  settlement  of  rights  on  the  basis 
of  the  village  community  system,  and  were  suspended  only  in  deference 
to  the  earnest  protests  of  Mr.  F.  N.  Maltby,  the  then  Commissioner 
of  the  Hyderabad  assigned  districts ;  some  of  whose  assistants,  such 
as  Mr.  Bullock  and  Captain  Meadows  Taylor,  had  passed  their  work- 
ing lives  in  the  Dekkan,  and  perfectly  understood  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  &cts  they  had  to  deal  with  in  the  then  newly  assigned 
provinces.' 

Again,  after  the  final  arrangement  of  1860,  the  same  orders 
were  repeated,  even  in  more  stringent  terms,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India ;  but  happily  Mr.  Saunders,  who,  being  then 
Commissioner  of  the  assigned  districts,  possessed  ample  means 
of  studying  the  question  from  local  observation  and  the  pre- 
vious reports,  had  the  firmness  to  maintain  the  existing  system^ 
as  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  people : 
and  as  he  observes  modestly :  *  upon  the  report  which  was 

*  then  drawn  up,  the  final  orders  of  the  Government  were 
'  passed,  and  the  system  of  field  assessment  and  recognition  of 

*  cultivating  occupancy  was  formally  sanctioned.'  {Beport 
1870-71,  p.  14.)  These  few  words,  however,  hardly  do  justice 
to  the  immense  victory  gained,  or  convey  any  impression  of 
the  enormous  benefit  secured  to  the  people  of  Berar.  It  was^ 
practically,  a  formal  recognition,  and  reconunencement  of  the 
systems  of  Akbur  and  Mullik  Umbur,  more  particularly  the 
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iatter,  only  in  a  more  scientific  and  more  careful  form.  Well, 
indeed,  \vas  it  that  Mr,  Saunders'  able  advocacy  of  the  Ryot- 
war  system  prevailed,  and  Very  grateful  may  the  people  of 
Joerar  be  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights ;  for  had 
he  simply  obeyed  orders,  the  land  would  have  become  the  pro- 
perty of  persons  who  had  never  possessed  it,  and  who,  indeed, 
made  no  pretence  whatever  to  the  ownership  of  it.  We  must, 
however,  proceed  to  quote  Mr.  Lyall's  description  of  the  settle- 
ment in  part,  for  the  whole,  though  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive,  is  too  long  for  extract  :— 

The  English  Government  has  now  (1869)  placed  the  tenure  of  land 
m  Berar  on  a  stable  foundation.     After  some  hesitation — for  a  settle* 

ment  on  the  North-west  provinces'  model  was  first  actually  ordered 

|ne  Bombay  system  of  survey  and  settlement  according  to  fields,  has 
been  adopted.     The  whole  country  is  being  surveyed,  marked  off  into 
plots,  and  assessed  at  rates  which  hold  good  for  thirty  years.     Subject; 
to  certain  restrictions,  the  occupant  is  absolute  proprietor  of  his  holti^ 
mg;  may  sell,  let,  or  mortgage  any  part  of  it,  cultivate  it,  or  leave  it 
''^^ste  so  long  as  he  pays  its  assessment,  which  is  fixed  for  the  temx  of 
settlement  (usually  thirty  years),  and  may  then  be  raised,  only    ^^^ 
g^eral  principles :  that  is,  the  assessment  of  an  entire  district,    ^^ 
village,  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as  may  seem  expedient ;  but  the  in^^, 
post  may  not  be  altered  to  the  detriment  of  any  occupant  on  accoiixit 
of  his  own  improvements.  .  .  .  An  occupant  may  always  resign    ^-^ 
holding  (or  any  portion  of  it  being  an  entire  field  or  distinct   ah^^ 
lu  one)   by  simply  giving  a  written  notice  of  his  intention  before 
®5j**i^  date,  which  frees  him  from  all  liabilities  of  the  current  year 
When  the  registered  holder  alienates  his  estate,  he  does  it  by  surrerx^e* 
^d    admittance    like  an  English   copyholding.     Indeed,   this    Ret- 
occupancy  tenure  has  many  features  resembling  the  copyhold  estate  * 
the  reservation  of  manorial  rights.     Thus  in  fifteen  years,  the   R     ^ 
cultivator  baa  passed  from  all  the  evils  of  rack-renting,  personal 


m 
«»5ir 

in- 


^<^iirity,  and  uncertain  ownership  of  land,  to  a  safe  property,   an«) 
fixed  aaaessment.'   (Gaze«e<jr,  pp.  96,  97.)  ^  * 

We  find  the  same  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Lyall  ir*    u* 
District  Report  for  1870-71,  quoted  by  Mr.  Saunders  i^  ?! 
admirable   General  Eeport  on  the  province;    but   quotatir*^ 
of  the  passage  would  not  add  to  the  effect  which  the  foresoi^ 


extract  conveys.  And  thus,  as  Mr.  Saunders  truly  o,,^.^:^ 
^  the  rights  of  the  cultivators  have  been  preserved  to  tX 
t  nder  this  system  land  has  already  obtained  a  fair 


value,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Saunders  in  a  note  at  pa,-*  <••. 


of  his  last  report.    *  Land  close  to  Ehamgaon,  the  great  ^ 

*  mart,  fetched  1,000  rupees,  and  even  1,570  rwy^^, 
^  fields  with  walls,  for  garden  cultivation,  ft'<»m  1^^ 

*  300  rupees  per  acre,  while  for  ordinary  iivy  cuJri 

*  rate  per  acre  is  about  six  times  the  r«»v*»uv^^- 

VOL.  CXXXVII.   NO.  CCLXXIX. 


9     m     ^ 
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*  sure  and  remarkable  sign  of  agricultural  prosperity  that  the 

*  land  bears  even  this  average  price.'  We  need  hardly  add, 
that  under  the  former  native  system,  land  was  not  only  quite 
unsaleable,  but  for  want  of  settled  title  to  occupancy,  or  other 
security,  bore  no  marketable  value  whatever. 

In  addition  to  administrative  reform,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  prosperity  of  Berar  has  been  augmented  in  a 
most  material  degree  by  adventitious  circumstances.  The 
American  war  produced  an  immense  local  demand  for  cotton 
at  previously  unknown  prices  ;  and  the  supplies  of  the  staple 
being  paid  for  in  gold  or  silver,  an  equally  immense  accession 
of  material  wealth  ensued,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  was 
invested  in  the  clearing  and  breaking-up  of  land ;  and  still,  as 
we  have  shown,  progresses.  The  construction  of  the  railway 
through  Berar  a&o  contributed  large  amounts  of  money.  The 
rates  of  wages  for  labour  rose  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for 
it ;  while  the  improved  means  of  rapid  transit  of  cotton  and 
other  produce  to  the  coast,  brought  back  its  price  in  a  far  less 
period  than  the  slow  and  uncertain  means  of  carriage  which 
formerly  existed,  and  which  would  have  broken  down  utterly 
under  the  pressure  that  then  obtained  and  still  continues. 
Thus  administrative  reform  and  good  fortune  have,  as  it  were, 
gone  hand  in  hand ;  but  the  latter  could  only  have  produced  a 
temporary  eiFect>  had  not  the  basis  of — as  we  may  hope — a 
permanent  prosperity,  been  laid  by  the  admirable  and  judi- 
cious land  settlement. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  In  which  the  details  of 
Mr.  Lyall's  *  Gazetteer '  can  be  noticed ;  and  purposely  so,  for 
it  was  our  desire  more  especially  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
most  modem,  and  in  most  respects  the  most  successful,  provin- 
cial administration  that  India  now  affords.  We  see  how,  in  a 
comparatively  few  years,  an  apparently  effete  and  worn-out 
province  has  been  endued  with  new  life,  and  ample  hope  for  the 
future.  How  its  revenues  have  been  secured  by  a  judicious 
and  easy  settlement  of  the  rental ;  and  how  the  revenues, 
easily  collected,  have  so  materially  increased.  We  see  also 
the  great  administrative  science  and  experience  which  have 
directed  this  result ;  and  we  are  justified  therefore  in  holding 
up  the  services  of  all  concerned  in  the  present  advancement  of 
Berar  to  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  their  countrymen. 
The  result  shows,  too,  that  the  amount  of  executive  service 
employed,  though  large  and  costly,  has  not  exceeded  local 
requirements;  but  we  can  imagine  the  government  of  His 
Highness  the  Nizam  to  be  aghast  at  the  expenditure,  in  com- 
panfion  with  its  own  allowance  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent 
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on  collection,  to  cover  the  costs  of  management.  The  case  of 
Berar  has  indeed  been  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of  each  system 
— English  and  native — within  a  comparatively  few  years,  and 
may  afford  a  lesson  to  many  native  princes,  that  if  provincial 
management  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  not  be  starved. 

KMr.  Lyall's  'Gazetteer'  is  not,  in  many  respects,  as  ample 
as  Mr.  Grant's  account  of  the  Central  Provinces  in  details  of 
localities,  descriptions  of  aboriginal  tribes,  and  the  like,  it  is 
nevertheless  replete  with  information  on  all  material  points ; 
and  the  notes  on  the  castes  and  tribes  of  the  province,  its  geo- 
logy, forests,  rivers,  climate,  mode  of  husbandry,  land  tenures, 
trade  and  manufactures,  population,  and  administration,  includ- 
ing education,  antiquities,  &c.,  &c.,  are  ample,  and  filled  with 
practical  and  most  interesting  detail ;  and  it  is  simply  mar- 
Tellous  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  almost  overpowering  duties  of 
his  office  as  Commissioner,  he  should  have  been  able  to  write 
so  much,  and  so  well,  on  so  many  subjects  requiring  a  high 
amount  of  real  knowledge  and  general  experience. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  subject  which,  in  connexion 
with  the  prospective  value  of  Berar,  can  hardly  be  over-rated, 
and  that  is  the  discovery  of  the  large  coal-fields  of  East  Berar. 
They  lie  between  the  Wurdha  and  the  Pain  Gungah  rivers, 
cropping  out  in  both  their  channels,  and  extending  in  various 
directions,  as  known  at  present,  over  an  area  of  forty  square 
miles.  Borings  through  the  coal  measures  have  shown  de- 
posits of  forty-five,  thirty-nine,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  thick- 
ness ;  and  at  an  average  even  of  twenty  feet,  an  aggregate  of 
480,000,000  of  tons  is  assumed  to  exist.  The  coal  is  at  an 
easy  depth  below  the  surface,  and  can  be  worked  and  raised 
wifliout  material  cost  or  difficulty  : — 

'  This  coal  has  been  tested  on  the  railways  as  compared  with  English 
coal,  and  Baneegnnje  (Bengal)  coal.  In  both  cases  it  did  its  work 
nicceasfblly  and  well,  though  proving  inferior  to  the  coals  against  which 
it  was  tested.  The  coal  has  been  regularly  cut  into,  only  at  one  pit 
near  Gugua.  The  best  layers  there  torn  out  a  clear  bright  coal  of  ihe 
peculiarly  laminated  structure  universal  in  Indian  coal,  which  bums 
steadily  and  well.  There  is  not  much  pyrites,  and  the  ashes  are 
^esaij  being  almost  of  pure  earthy  matter,  and  therefore  yielding  but 
HtUe  clinker.  The  coal  is  brittle,  and  breaks  up  a  good  deal,  bums 
vigorously  and  brightly  for  a  time,  until  the  volatile  matter  or  gas  is 
^  discharged  or  consumed,  and  then  slowly  w\th  a  dead  heat  to  the 
end.  It  cannot  be  called  a  first-class  coal,  but  it  is  amply  good  for  vse 
ia  locomotives  or  other  engines,  and  will  yield  a  fine  aznmmt  cf  good 
8»  if  required.  The  greater  part  of  the  thick  beds  ja,  lioweTcr, 
^dedly  saperior  to  this.'   (OtuetUer,  p.  25.) 

In  the  present  period  of  anxiety  w  regards  co 
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future  in  England,  this  opportune  discovery,  which  extends 
into  the  territories  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam  adjoining,  seems 
almost  providential.  Some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
a  branch  railway  can  be  laid  to  the  coal-fields ;  but  that  it 
will  be  eventually,  .and  perhaps  rapidly  completed,  there 
is  no  doubt.  They  will  furnish  a  practically  inexhaustible 
supply  to  the  railways  of  Central  and  Western  India,  for 
shipping,  and  possibly  for  local  manufactories ;  for  hajmatite 
iron  ore  of  great  richness,  with  limestone,  is  found  in  con- 
nexion with  them.  How  much  these  mineral  deposits,  so 
rich  and  so  accessible,  may  enhance  the  already  great  value  of 
Berar,  future  years  must  determine.  Meanwhile  a  new  popu- 
lation from  the  northward  is  pouring  into  Berar,  and  steadily 
settling  there ;  and  as  the  northern  and  western  lands  of  the 
great  valley  are  already  occupied,  those  so  long  deserted  to  the 
eastward  near  the  coal-fields,  possessing  an  almost  virgin  soil, 
are  becoming  gradually  populated. 

The  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade  and  local  productions  ai*e 
given  at  some  length,  both  in  the  ^  Gazetteer '  and  Mr.  Saun- 
ders' Reports,  but  it  is  impossible  to  review  them  at  length. 
Berar,  always  a  cotton-producing  and  exporting  province  in  the 
worst  times,  found  markets  for  its  produce  in  Bombay  and  at 
Mirzapoor,  whence  it  was  taken  to  Calcutta,  or  used  locally. 
In  the  season  of  1825-6,  Messrs.  Vicaji  and  Pestonji,  Bom- 
bay merchants,  transmitted  500  bullock-loads  direct  to  Bom- 
bay, which  is  the  first  large  operation  on  record,  and  was  con- 
tinued, though  after  a  very  desultory  fashion.   But  the  impetus 
of  demand  caused  by  the  American  war,  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the   railway,  and   the   improved  methods   of  cultivation, 
cleansing,  and  packing,  which  have  been  introduced  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Rivett  Carnac,  for  a  series  of  years — 
together  with  a  steady  demand,  have  increased  the  export  in 
a  very  satisfactory  degree ;  and  in  the  year  1870,  the  result 
was  the  export  to  Bombay  of  211,346  bales  of  3^  cwt.     Mr. 
Saunders'  Report  of  1870-71  goes  much  further  into  detail,  but 
with  much  the  same  result.     The  area  sown  with  cotton  in 
Berar  now  equals  6*12  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  all  India,  and 
increases;*  while   under  care  in  cultivation,  in   picking  and 
ginninff,  and  selection  of  seeds,  much  improvement    in  the 
staple  has  been  effected,  with  proportional  value  in  the  Bom- 
bay and  European  markets.    English  merchants  have  agencies 
in  Berar,  where  they  buy  cotton  direct  from  the  producers. 


*  The  increase  of  area  of  cotton  cultivation  in  1 870-7 1,  as  compared 
with  that  of  1868-69,  was  102,087  acres. 
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Ginning  and  pressing  engines  are  worked  by  steam,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  a  healthy  activity  is 
apparent,  which  is  very  gratifying  to  witness  and  record.* 

In  conclusion,  we  think  it  will  gratify  our  readers  to  know 
that  the  great  subject  of  education  in  Berar  has  not  been  neg- 
lected, and  that  2  high  schools,  44  middle-class  schools,  270 
lower-class,  27  girls,  and  1  normal — total,  344 — are  in  opera- 
tion. There  are  besides  110  indigenous  schools,  the  most 
meritorious  of  which  obtain  grants  in  aid.  The  total  of  average 
daily  attendance  in  1870-71  was,  11,073  boys  and  girls  in  l£e 
344  government  schools.  This  indeed  amounts  to  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  general  population ;  but  as  the  department 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  its  gradual  increase  and  progress  may 
be  fairly  expected. 


•  It  must  be  understood  by  our  readers  that  Berar  is  not  a  British 
possession  but  a  province,  the  management  of  which,  and  of  the 
revenues,  are  in  trust  for  His  Highness  the  Nizam ;  and  that  ^iler 
pajment  of  the  contingent  force  and  the  local  expenditure,  the  surplus 
balance  belongs  to  him.  As  explained  by  Mr.  Saunders,  p.  79,  of 
lieport  for  1870-71,  it  is  as  follows  :— 

The  surplus  for  tlie  year  ending  1867-68,  was       .     249,488 
The  surplus  up  to  1870-71,  above  the  foregoing    .     211,392 

Total  of  surplus  .         .         .£460,880 

The  payments  to  His  Highness's  Government  ac- 
cording to  treaty,  have  been      ....     249,488 

Leaving  a  balance  of  .         .         •  £211,392 

As  the  revenue  shows  steady  increase,  and  the  expense  of  the  survey 
^iU  cease  on  its  completion,  the  annual  smplus  must  necessarily 
augment ;  nor  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  His  High- 
iiMB^s  Government  may  eventually  receive  the  original  revenues  on 
^hich  it  was  assigned,  while  he  is  relieved  of  the  cost  of  the  contingent, 
80  long  a  direct  charge  on  the  actual  revenues  of  his  dominions. 
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Abt.  X. — Middlemarch:  A   Study  of  Provincial  Life.    By 
George  Eliot.     London:  1871-72. 

T^Te  do  not  know  how  far  the  design  of  the  story  of  ^  Middle- 
march '  may  have  affected  its  form  of  publication,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  appearance  of  the  volumes  at 
stated  intervals  may  not  have  modified  the  structure  and 
character  of  the  work ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  result  has  been 
felicitous.  During  very  many  months  an  agitation  of  interest 
in  the  personages  it  has  created  has  been  kept  up  even  beyond 
the  ordinary  range  of  literary  circles,  almost  equalling  that  with 
which  the  youth  of  Cambridge  tore  open  the  packets  of  the 
new  volume  of  *  Clarissa '  and  sat  down  to  read  them  on  the 
hedge-side  of  the  Trumpington  road,  and  with  which  the  bell- 
ringers  rushed  to  the  church  and  gave  out  a  merry  peal  on 
the  marriage  of  Pamela.  Each  volume,  up  to  the  very  last, 
left  open  the  question  whether  the  real  hero  and  the  real  heroine 
of  the  book  could  not  by  some  means  be  brought  together; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  disappointment  at  the  failure  of 
this  expectation  will  be  easily  got  over.  Acute  lawyers  have 
argued  that  Mary  Garth  was  guilty,  in  equity,  of  forging  her 
uncle's  will,  by  refusing  to  assist  him  in  accomplishing  his  last 
testamentary  desires,  and  doctors  have  been  recounting  various 
suspicious  family  histories  in  which  they  might  have  been  impli- 
cated in  the  crime  of  murder  with  quite  as  much  justice  as 
Lydgate  in  the  hastened  death  of  Baffles.  Besides  the  amuse- 
ment derived  from  this  series  of  expectations,  conjectures,  and 
surprises,  we  believe  that  the  readers  of  these  separate  vo- 
lumes have  enjoyed  an  advantage  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
cannot  occur  again.  To  them  the  story  has  never  seemed  to 
flag,  nor  the  characters  to  be  confused.  They  have  assisted 
with  deep  interest  in  the  production  of  a  vast  picture,  in  which 
figure  after  figure  has  taken  its  place,  and  gone  through  cer- 
tain transformations,  more  or  less  interesting ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  impression  of  the  whole  will  be  quite  as  satis- 
factory. The  arrangement  of  the  groups,  their  mutual 
connexion,  and  their  relations  in  perspective,  may  provoke 
criticism  which  we  who  are  under  tiie  unmediate  influence  of 
the  gradually  progressive  story  can  hardly  appreciate,  and 
may  reveal  defects  in  the  very  qualities  that  have  excited 
our  admiration.      . 

In  following  out  this  analogy  we  must  remark  that  all  ob- 
servers of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  landscape-painting  in  this 
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country  must  have  noticed  a  great  change  of  late  years  in  the 
choice  of  its  -subjects,  of  which  Mr.  Millais'  '  Chill  October  * 
may  be  taken  as  a  decisive  specimen.  It  is  not  merely  the 
absence  of  any  such  central  effect  as  gives  to  the  Sun  itself  iu 
Turner's  greatest  works  a  painful  monotony  of  treatment,  but 
it  is  the  desire  to  give  the  impression  of  a  simple  fragment  of 
Nature,  taken  out  of  the  whole  scene  not  for  any  special  grace 
or  merit,  or  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  on  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  any  stirring  particular  remembrance,  but  to  stand  oh 
its  own  deserts  as  a  faithful  representation  of  an  ordinary 
aspect  of  the  material  world  about  us.  With  the  same  ^  inten- 
tion '  our  artist  in  fiction  takes  a  quiet  country-town  of  forty 
years  ago,  and  a  squire's  house  lying  near  it,  with  just  the  people 
whom  we  know  were  there  at  that  time,  and  places  them  before 
us  with  very  little  apparatus  or  detail  of  surrounding  events, 
and  says,*  Here  is  my  novel.'  Not  with  descriptive  minutise  of 
their  various  manners  and  traits  of  character  such  as  Miss  Mit- 
ford  delighted  to  draw  in  *  Our  Village,'  nor  as  manifestations 
of  the  many  semi-serious,  semi-comic,  humours  of  humanity  such 
as  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  delineated  in  her  immortal  *  Cranford,'  do 
they  stand  before  us,  but  as  ordinary  people,  whom  we  might 
have  met  any  day,^ — the  loquacious  Squire — the  pompous  Banker 
— ^the  intelligent  Agent — -the  rival  Doctors  old  and  young — ^the 
comfortable  Manufacturer — the  fast  youth  of  the  country-town, 
who  has  been  at  school  with  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
—the  idle  scholarly  artist — and  the  womankind  naturally  apper- 
taining to  each.  These,  and  nothing  more,  are  the  actors  in  this 
literary  drama.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  been 
delineated  over  and  over  again  in  every  costume  and  attitude, 
and  with  every  imaginable  surrounding  of  incident  and  result, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  with  such  a  skill  of  moral  machinery  and  such 
A  power  of  mental  delineatibn.     It  is  another  *  Chill  October.' 

In  a  few  lines  of  prefatory  matter  the  author  gives  the  key- 
note of  the  sense  in  which  he  desires  the  book  to  be  read. 
He  images  Santa  Teresa  of  Avila  in  her  childhood  walking 
out  with  her  little  brother  to  go  and  seek  martyrdom  in  the 
country  of  the  Moors.  In  outward  appearance  two  mere  chil- 
dren are  there  out-walking — in  reality  two  creatures  instinct 
with  the  highest  passions  that  have  torn  and  tossed,  blessed 
And  tormented,  mankind.  So  his  characters  in  these  pages 
tstand  out  first  before  us,  ordinary  parts  of  an  insignificant 
society,  but  each  with  his  or  her  varied  future  before  them, 
acting  on  one  another's  mental  and  moral  history,  through 
circumstances  yet  undeveloped,  as  expressed  in  his  own  power- 
ful words :  ^  The  stealthy  vengeance  of  human  lots, — the  slow 
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*  preparation  of  effects  from  one  life  on  another,  which  tells  like 
'  a  calculated  irony  on  the  indifference  or  the  frozen  stare  with 
'  which  we  look  at  our  unintroduced  neighbour.     Destiny  stands 

*  by  sarcastic,  with  our  dramatis  personcB  folded  in  her  hand.^ 

It  is  curious  that  these  reflective  foreshadowings  especially 
accompany  the  presentation  of  Miss  Brooke  to  Mr.  Lydgate,  the 
characters  who  in  their  own  separate  lines  take  up  and  cany 
through  the  interest  of  the  story  to  the  very  end,  but  whose 
careers  have  less  influence  on  each  other  than  any  others  in  the 
book.  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  author  when  writing  these  lines 
intended  to  bring  them  into  closer  contact  than  the  later  de- 
velopment of  the  plot  permitted,  although  there  is  no  intima- 
tion of  it  in  the  vivid  sketch  of  the  framework  in  which  the 
future  picture  is  to  be  placed,  which,  however,  seems  to  us  to 
belong  to  a  somewhat  older  form  of  our  society  than  that  of 
the  days  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  which  is  the  supposed  date  of 
the  story. 

'Old  provincial  society  had  its  share  of  this  subtle  movement :  had  not 
only  its  striking  downfalls,  its  brilliant  young  professional  dandies  who 
enaed  by  living  up  an  entry  with  a  drab  and  six  children  for  their 
establishment,  but  also  those  leas  marked  vicissitudes  which  are  con- 
stantly shifting  the  boundaries  of  social  intercourse,  and  begetting  new 
consciousness  of  interdependence.  Some  slipped  a  liule  downward,  some 
got  higher  footing :  people  denied  aspirates,  gained  wealth,  and  fastidious 
gentlemen  stood  for  boroughs ;  some  were  caught  in  political  currents, 
some  in  ecclesiastical,  and  perhaps  found  themselves  surprisingly 
grouped  in  consequence ;  while  a  few  personages  or  families  that  stood 
with  rocky  fimmess  amid  all  this  fluctuation,  were  slowly  presenting 
new  aspects  in  spite  of  solidity,  and  altering  with  the  double  change  of 
self  and  beholder.  Municipal  town  and  rural  parish  gradually  made 
fresh  threads  of  connexion — ^gradually,  as  the  old  stocking  gave  way  to 
the  savings-bank,  and  the  worship  of  the  solar  guinea  became  extinct ; 
while  squires  and  baronets,  and  even  lords  who  had  once  lived  blamelessly 
a&r  from  the  civic  mind,  gathered  the  faultiness  of  closer  acquaintance* 
ship.  Settlers,  too,  came  from  distant  counties,  some  with  an  alarming 
novelty  of  skill,  others  with  an  offensive  advantage  in  cunning.  In  &ct, 
much  the  same  sort  of  movement  and  mixture  went  on  in  old  England 
as  we  find  in  older  Herodotus,  who,  also,  in  telling  what  had  been, 
thought  it  well  to  take  a  woman's  lot  for  his  starting-point ;  though  lo, 
as  a  maiden  apparently  beguiled  by  attractive  merchandise,  was  the 
reverse  of  Miss  Brooke,  and  in  this  respect  perhaps  bore  more  resem- 
blance to  Rosamond  Vincy,  who  had  excellent  taste  in  costume,  with 
that  nymph-like  figure  and  pure  blondness  which  give  the  largest  range 
to  choice  in  the  fiow  and  colour  of  drapery.' 

But  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  relations  between  town 
and  country,  the  two  groups  in  our  story  are  kept  distinct  in 
the  two  great  matters  of  Marriage  and  Inheritance  which  make 
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up  the  interest  of  the  tale.  There  are^  indeed,  courtships  not 
unlike  those  of  other  fictions,  but  it  is  a  real  novelty  that  the 
two  marriages  take  place  in  the  body  of  the  story,  and  the 
main  incidents  and  their  consequences  are  constituent  parts  of 
it  and  do  not  make  everybody  '  happy  ever  after.'  It  would 
hardly  be  a  misnomer  if  the  title  were  a  *  study '  of  *  married ' 
rather  than  of  *  provincial '  life,  and  it  is  in  this  character  that 
it  offers  itself  most  distinctly  to  criticism.  Incompatible  unions 
form  abundant  food  for  fiction,  and  the  disappearance  or  trans- 
formation of  the  ideal  partner  for  life  is  the  ordinary  process  of 
romantic  chemistry.  The  more  singular,  therefore,  is  the  excite- 
ment which  the  psychological  discussions  between  these  couples 
arouse  in  the  reader,  and  the  earnest  anxiety  with  which  the 
process  of  disenchantment  is  followed.  That  much  of  this  is 
owing  to  George  Eliot's  fine  expression  and  command  of  lan- 
guage is  undoubted ;  but  the  inherent  qualities  of  Lydgate 
and  Dorothea,  as  developed  by  the  unequal  matches,  are  tli« 
main  foundation  of  the  personal  interest,  and  worked  out 
with  infinite  skill.  The  marriage  of  an  attractive  girl  with  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  father  occurs  every  day,  and  with  a 
result  of  as  much  happiness  on  both  sides  as  could  be  desired 
In  many  temperaments :  the  filial  blends  easily  with  the  con- 
jugal relation ;  and,  but  that  the  life  of  the  mature  woman 
often  falls  into  the  occupation  of  the  nurse,  the  difference  of 
age  is  no  serious  objection  to  anv  otherwise  well-assorted  imion. 
Nor  does  Mr.  Casaubon  to  the  outside  spectator  offer  any 
grounds  for  Dorothea's  disillusion.  She  marries  him  knowing 
him  to  be  devoted  to  his  literary  work,  and  therefore  not 
likdy  to  pursue  or  care  for  the  usual  interests  of  youth — to 
be  destitute  of  the  pliancy  and  liveliness  which  often  enable 
learned  men  to  adapt  themselves  to  society — to  be  almost 
without  any  exercise  of  family  affection,  and,  from  the  very' 
nature  of  his  studies,  more  curious  about  collective  than  indi- 
vidual Man ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  world  would  certainly 
Iiave  been  that  she  ought  to  have  known  her  mind  better, 
and  must  take  the  natural  consequences  of  her  choice.  And 
if  Dorothea  had  been  the  purely  intellectual  and  model  woman, 
this  sentence  would  have  been  just ;  but  we  take  the  meaning 
of  our  author  especially  to  be  that  even  in  the  mystical  ima- 
gination and  the  self-abnegation  of  the  highest  woman  we 
must  still  take  count  of  the  common  womanhood,  and  that  a 
woman  *  even  as  that '  Dorothea,  must  submit  to  the  conditions 
of  her  nature.  Her  husband  is  made  jealous,  even  during  his 
honeymoon,  of  the  artist  cousin,  for  whose  education  he  has 
provided,  and  who,  as  far  as  appears  in  these  pages,  is  his  or' 
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« 
living  relative.    This  feeling  is  excused^  as  ^  a  sort  of  jealousy 

*  which  needs  very  little  fire — ^it  is  hardly  a  passion,  but  a 

*  blight  bred  in  the  deadly  damp  despondency  of  uneasy 
^  egoism ; '  for  Dorothea,  as  far  as  we  see,  does  nothing  to 
encourage  the  suspicion.  She  is  simply  kind  and  appreciative 
to  her  husband's  near  relation,  a  young  man  in  a  difficult  and 
dependent  condition.  She  tries  afterwards  to  get  transferred 
to  him  the  fortune  left  to  her  in  case  of  her  widowhood ;  and 
when  that  event  arrives,  and  she  finds  that  there  is  a  condition 
in  her  husband's  will  that  she  shall  lose  all  his  fortune  in  case 
she  marries  Ladislaw,  you  feel  that  you  are  hardly  within  the 
range  of  probability,  unless  Mr.  Casaubon  was  rather  mad 
The  progress  of  the  human  and  the  loss  of  the  ideal  elenaent 
in  the  mind  of  Dorothea  is  painted  with  a  gentle  irony  that 
may  be  unwelcome  both  to  earnest  believers  in  female  devo- 
tion and  to  decided  advocates  for  woman's  independence: 
for  she  neither  contents  herself  with  doing  all  she  can  to  make 
her  husband's  life  happy,  nor  is  she  able  to  make  a  life  for 
herself  independent  of  him.  She  finds  a  pedant  instead  of  a 
sage,  and  is  miserable  at  the  disenchantment.  In  the  great 
crisis  of  her  life  she  does  exactly  what  a  commonplace  young 
woman  would  do  who  reciprocates  a  passionate  attachment 
It  is  in  truth  the  development  of  a  character  which  gains  on 
you  by  its  weaknesses  and  wins  you  by  its  decline. 

Few  people  remember  how,  some  thirty  years  since,  the 
run  of  fashionable  novels  was  disturbed  by  Miss  Martineau's 
clever  but  too  didactic  *  Deerbrook  '  (Sydney  Smith  christened 
it  the  *  Loves  of  an  Apothecary  '),  which  superseded  for  a  time 
the  struggles  and  catastrophes  of  amorous  countesses  and  des- 
perate dukes.  The  story  of  Lydgate,  the  young  surgeon  of 
Middlemarch,  will  take  a  firmer  hold  of  the  public  mind ;  and 
yet  here  as  in  Dorothea  too  we  have  the  romance  of  disappoint- 
ment. *  The  difficulties '  of  the  career  of  a  young  doctor,  who 
insists  on  establishing  in  a  provincial  town  not  only  new  scien- 
tific theories,  but  new  methods  of  professional  practice,  were 
assuredly  hard  enough,  without  linking  him  with  a  woman  who 
provokes  by  her  wayward  charms  and  ruins  by  her  best  inten- 
tions. Here,  in  contrast  to  the  heroine,  is  the  enthusiast  brought 
down  to  the  saddest  level  of  common  life,  not  by  the  contact  of 
an  inferior  intellect,  but  by  the  pressure  of  a  lower  morahty. 
Kosamond,  again,  may  well  seem  to  have  no  serious  cause  for 
self-reproach.  She,  who  has  refused  all  the  good  matches  of 
the  place,  gives  herself  to  a  man  of  genius,  who  she  might 
fairly  expect  to  raise  her  in  social  station  and  gratify  her  just 
domestic  pride.     She  has  tastes  for  luxuxy  and  habits  of  self- 
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indulgence,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  her  marriage 
would  call  for  any  sacrifice  of  them.  So,  when  poverty  comes, 
she  is  not  scrupulous  in  her  means  to  avert  it,  and  gradually 
infiltrates  into  the  mind  of  her  husband  natural  and  baser 
motives,  that  lead  him  to  less  worthy  actions,  and  to  results 
most  dangerous  to  his  fate  and  fame. 

George  EUot  only  allows  us  one  happy  combination  out  of 
the  *  Three  Love  Problems '  that  are  presented  to  our  consi- 
deration. A  sharp  and  gay  young  man,  whose  sole  virtue  is 
that  he  will  not  go  into  the  Church  because  he  does  not  think 
himself  fit  for  it,  is  transformed  into  a  useful  man  of  business 
and  a  creditable  life  by  an  honest  passion  for  a  dear,  plain, 
intelligent  girl.  Their  adventures  of  themselves  compose  a 
pleasant  story,  and  have  Jittle  bearing  on  the  tragic  features 
of  the  book.  They  afford,  however,  the  author  the  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  some  of  those  masterly  pictures  made 
up  of  Wilkie  and  wit,  which  rest  on  the  imagination  like 
actual  scenes  on  the  eye.  There  are  three  connected  with 
the  last  illness  of  a  miserly  farmer  which  will  not  fail  to  be 
repeated  in  dramatic  and  pictorial  form — the  Waiting  for 
Death,  the  last  struggle,  and  the  reading  of  the  wilL  We 
extract  the  death-scene,  of  which  the  two  personages  are  the 
bed-ridden  invalid  and  his  niece,  Mary  Garth,  who  has  the 
old  man's  nephew  for  her  lover.  Mary  is  simply  watching  by 
the  bed-side.  She  had  no  pathos  about  its  selfish  occupant,  for 
'  to  be  anxious  about  a  soul  that  is  always  snapping  at  you 

*  must  be  left  to  the  saints  of  the  earth,  and  Mary  was  not 

*  one  of  them.'     The  old  man  speaks : — 

* "  You  hearken,  Missy.  It's  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  IVe 
got  all  my  faculties  as  well  as  ever  I  had  in  my  life.  I  know  all  my 
property,  and  where  the  money's  put  out,  and  everything.  And  I've 
made  everything  ready  to  change  vay  mind,  and  do  as  I  like  at  the  last. 
Do  you  hear.  Missy?     I've  got  my  faculties." 

* "  Well,  sir  ?  "  said  Mary,  quietly. 

*He  now  lowered  his  tone  with  an  air  of  deeper  cunning.  **rve 
naade  two  wills,  and  I'm  going  to  bum  one.  Now  you  do  as  I  tell  you. 
This  is  the  key  of  my  iron  chest,  in  the  closet  there.  You  push  well 
at  the  side  of  the  brass  plate  at  the  top,  till  it  goes  like  a  bolt :  then  you 
can  put  the  key  in  the  front  lock  and  turn  it.  See  and  do  that ;  and 
take  out  the  topmost  paper— Last  Will  and  Testament— big  printed." 

* "  No,  sir,"  said  Maiy,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  I  cannot  do  that," 

*  "Not  do  it  ?  I  tell  you,  you  must,"  said  the  old  man,  his  voice 
beginning  to  shake  under  the  shock  of  this  resistance. 

* "  I  cannot  touch  your  iron  chest  or  your  will.  I  must  refuse  to  do 
anything  that  might  lay  me  open  to  suspicion." 

* "  I  teU  you,  I'm  in  my  right  mind.  Shan't  I  do  a«  I  like  at  the  last  ? 
I  made  two  wills  on  purpose.     Take  the  key,  I  say." 
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* "  No,  sir,  I  will  not,"  said  Mary,  more  resolutely  still.  Her  repul- 
Bion  was  getting  stronger. 

*  "  I  tell  you,  1ihere*8  no  time  to  lose." 

' ''  I  cannot  help  that,  sir.  I  will  not  let  the  close  of  your  life  soil  the 
b^inning  of  mine.  I  will  not  touch  your  iron  chest  or  your  will"  She 
moved  to  a  little  distance  from  the  bedside. 

'  The  old  man  paused  with  a  blank  stare  for  a  little  while,  holding 
the  one  key  erect  on  the  ring ;  then  with  an  agitated  jerk  he  b^an  to 
work  with  his  bony  leib  hand  at  emptying  the  tin  box  before  him. 

*  "  Missy,"  he  began  to  say,  hurriedly,  "  look  here  !  take  the  money 
— ^the  notes  and  gold — look  here — take  it — you  shall  have  it  all — do  as 
I  tell  you." 

'  He  made  an  effort  to  stretch  out  the  key  towards  her  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  Mary  again  retreated. 

* "  I  will  not  touch  your  key  or  your  iponey,  sir.  Pray  don^t  ask  me 
to  do  it  again.     If  you  do,  I  must  go  and  call  your  brother." 

'  He  let  his  hand  fall,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Mary  saw  old 
Peter  Featherstone  begin  to  cry  childishly.  She  said,  in  as  gentle  a 
tone  as  she  could  command,  "  Pray  put  up  your  money,  sir ; "  and  then 
went  away  to  her  seat  by  the  fire,  hoping  this  would  help  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  was  useless  to  say  more.  Presently  he  rallied  and 
said  eagerly — 

* "  Look  here,  then.     Call  the  young  chap.     Call  Fred  Vincy." 

'  Mary's  heart  began  to  beat  more  quickly.  Various  ideas  rushed 
through  her  mind  as  to  what  the  biuning  of  a  second  will  might  implj. 
She  had  to  make  a  difiicult  decision  in  a  hurry. 

'  "  I  will  call  him,  if  you  will  let  me  call  Mr.  Jonah  and  others 
with  him." 

*  "  Nobody  else,  I  say.     The  young  chap.     I  shall  do  as  I  like." 

*  *'  Wait  till  broad  daylight,  sir,  when  every  one  is  stirring.  Or  let 
me  call  Simmons  now,  to  go  and  fetch  the  lawyer.  He  can  be  here  in 
less  than  two  hours." 

*  "  Lawyer  ?  What  do  I  want  with  the  lawyer  ?  Nobody  shall  know 
— I  say,  nobody  shall  know.     I  shall  do  as  I  like." 

'  '^  Let  me  call  some  one  else,  sir,"  said  Mary,  persuasively.  She  did 
not  like  her  position — alone  witli  the  old  man,  who  seemed  to  show  a 
strange  flaring  of  nervous  energy  which  enabled  him  to  speak  again  and 
again  without  fidling  into  his  usual  cough  ;  yet  she  desired  not  to  pash 
unnecessarily  the  contradiction  which  agitated  him.  "  Let  me,  pray, 
call  some  one  else." 

* "  You  let  me  alone,  T  say.  Look  here.  Missy.  Take  the  money. 
You'll  never  have  the  chance  again.  It's  pretty  nigh  two  hundred — 
there's  more  in  the  box,  and  nobody  knows  how  much  there  was.  Take 
it  and  do  as  I  tell  you." 

'  Mary,  standing  by  the  fire,  saw  its  red  light  fidling  on  the  old  man, 
propped  up  on  his  pillows  and  bed-rest,  with  his  bony  hand  holding  out 
the  key,  and  the  money  lying  on  the  quilt  before  him.  She  never  for- 
got that  vision  of  a  man  wanting  to  do  as  he  liked  at  the  last.  But  the 
way  in  which  he  had  put  the  offer  of  the  money  urged  her  to  speak  with 
harder  resolution  than  ever. 
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*  "  It  is  of  no  use,  sir.  I  will  not  do  it.  Put  up  your  money.  I 
>yI11  not  touch  your  money.  I  will  do  anything  else  I  can  to  comfort 
you  ;  but  I  will  not  touch  your  keys  or  your  money." 

^ ''  Anything  else — anything  else  ! "  said  old  Featherstone,  with  hoarse 
rage,  which,  as  if  in  a  nightmare,  tried  to  be  loud,  and  yet  was  only 
just  audible.  "  I  want  nothing  else.  You  come  here — ^you  come 
here." 

*"  Maiy  approached  him  cautiously,  knowing  him  too  well.  She  saw 
him  dropping  his  keys  and  trying  to  grasp  his  stick,  while  he  looked  at 
her  like  an  aged  hyena,  the  muscles  of  his  face  getting  distorted  with 
the  effort  of  his  hand.     She  paused  at  a  safe  distance. 

*  "  Let  me  give  you  some  cordial,"  she  said,  quietly,  "  and  try  to  com- 
pose yourself.  You  will  perhaps  go  to  sleep.  And  to-morrow  by  day- 
Hglit  you  can  do  as  you  like." 

*"  He  lifted  the  stick,  in  spite  of  her  being  beyond  his  reach,  and 
threw  it  with  a  hard  efFoi-t  which  was  but  impotence.  It  fell,  slipping 
over  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Mary  let  it  lie,  and  retreated  to  her  chair  by 
the  fire.  By-and-by,  she  would  go  to  him  with  the  cordial.  Fatigue 
would  make  him  passive.  It  was  getting  towards  the  chillest  moment 
of  the  morning,  the  fire  had  got  low,  and  she  could  see  through  the 
chink  between  the  moreen  window-curtains  the  light  whitened  by 
the  blind.  Having  put  some  wood  on  the  fire  and  thrown  a  shawl 
over  her,  she  sat  down,  hoping  that  Mr.  Featherstone  might  now  fall 
asleep.  If  she  went  near  him  the  irritation  might  be  kept  up.  He  had 
said  nothing  after  throwing  the  stick,  but  she  had  seen  him  taking  his 
keys  again  and  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  money.  He  did  not  put  it 
up,  however,  and  she  thought  that  he  was  dropping  off  to  sleep.* 

Of  course  the  old  creature  dies  in  the  dawn ;  and  we 
wonder  whether,  years  after,  when  Mary  and  the  young 
chap  were  Man  and  Wife,  they  ever  talked  over  this  scene 
and  calculated  how  a  different  conduct  would  have  affected 
their  mutual  fortunes. 

To  most  readers  the  figure  of  the  religious  and  criminal 
Banker  will  appear  the  most  forcible  portion  of  the  story.     It 
has,  however,  little  real  bearing  on  any  of  the  thi^e  groups  of 
character,  but  touches  each  of  them  with  sufficient  art  not  to 
seem  intrusive.     It  is  a  solemn  study  of  complicated  humanity 
which  the  writer  puts  before  you  with  little  or  no  judgment  of 
liis  own,  but  on  which  every  reader  will  think  for  himself.     It 
w  not  even  for  the  weaver  to  test  the  worth  and  strength  of 
this  mixed  woof  of  conscience  and  self-excuse,  of  reverence 
for  the  supernatural  and  disregard  of  mankind.     We  hear 
daily  of  the  Italian  brigand  praying  for  the  success  of  his  vio- 
lences, and  combining,  uncensured  by  the  public  opinion  of 
tis  country,  deep  devotion  with  cruelty  and  fraud.     Why  is 
Aia  delusion,  if  delusion  it  be,  to  be  confined  to  the  Koman 
Catholic  faith— why  should  it  be  irreconcilable  with  the  v  -     - 
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forms  of  Protestant  emotion  ?  Hypocrisy  is  an  easy  phrase 
under  which  the  ignorance  of  the  motives  of  others  masks 
itself^  and  those  who  by  the  constitution  of  their  own  minds 
have  always  connected  piety  with  morality  naturally  shrink 
from  such  a  psychological  monster  as  a  religious  criminal. 
Yet  our  time  has  witnessed  more  than  one  instance  of  men 
who  have  become  amenable  to  the  severest  judgments  of  the 
law,  whose  lives  have  been  models  of  private  morality,  and 
who  have  been  objects  of  reverence  in  the  religious  world.  In 
the  portraiture  of  Mr.  Bulstrode  there  is  nothing  sensational ; 
he  might  have  become  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Noncon- 
formist interest  at  Middlemarch  by  a  natural  sympathy  of 
religious  notions,  and  without  any  false  professions  or  inten- 
tional deceit.  His  frequent  Evangelical  phraseology  may  have 
been  matter  of  habit  not  of  ostentation,  and  when  at  last  he 
succumbs  to  the  indefinite  temptation  of  letting  a  man  die 
whose  existence  was  a  curse  to  himself  and  no  benefit  to  any- 
one, he  falls  a  victim  rather  to  the  judicial  spirit  of  romance 
than  to  the  ordinary  vengeance  of  society  on  rich  and  respect- 
able men.  A  man  of  Mr.  Bulstrode's  wealth  and  position  in 
Middlemarch,  with  a  large  religious  party  at  his  back,  would 
hardly  have  been  crushed  by  the  discovery  that  before  he  came 
to  that  centre  of  all  the  commercial  and  domestic  virtues,  he 
had  had  certain  equivocal  domestic  relations,  or  had  derived  his 
wealth  from  a  somewhat  dirty  business ;  and  when  he  lay  under 
a  vague  suspicion  of  prematurely  removing  a  compromising 
enemy,  some  positive  proof  of  these  accusations  would  have 
been  required  before  he  was  driven  in  disgrace  from  the  locality. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  indication  that 
a  peculiar  profession  of  religion  is  a  great  encumbrance  to  a 
man  who  finds  himself  under  such  indefinite  imputations.  For 
him  the  outer  world  will  make  no  allowances ;  his  assumed 
spiritual  superiority  has  been  a  standing  reproach  to  all  who 
take  a  lower  standard  of  life,  and  they  are  delighted  to  make 
him  pay  for  it.  Instead  of  mitigating  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind by  the  consideration  that  the  leaven  of  conscience  may 
have  preserved  the  man  from  becoming  utterly  bad  and  even 
limited  the  injury  he  has  inflicted  on  others,  he  is  condemned 
more  unscrupulously  than  the  defaulter  who  is  not  supposed 
to  have  been  restrained  by  any  higher  motive  than  his  own 
interest.  And  the  reaction  on  the  supposed  criminal  himself 
is  no  doubt  naturally  delineated  in  the  meekness  Bulstrode 
shows  at  the  first  uprise  of  popular  indignation.  A  bold  bad 
man  would  have  put  a  better  face  on  the  matter,  or  at  least 
have  called  for  more  unprejudiced  testimony  against  him.    But 
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between  him  and  the  truth  there  stood  the  phantom  of  his 
own  high  standard  of  life,  and  he  may  have  been  unjust,  even 
to  himself  in  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  condemnation  of 
others  who  knew  nothing  of  his  struggles  and  temptations. 
Such  a  man  would  naturally  have  stood  on  a  lofty  pedestal  in 
his  own  family  circle,  and  the  penalty  of  his  fall  is  drawn  with 
awftil  fidelity. 

*  Mrs.Bulstrode  locked  herself  in  her  room.  Sheneeded  timeto  getused 
to  her  maimed  consciousness,  her  poor  lopped  life,  before  she  could  walk 
steadily  to  the  place  allotted  her.  A  new  searching  light  had  fallen  on 
her  husband^s  character,  and  she  could  not  judge  him  leniently :  the 
twenty  years  in  which  she  had  believed  in  him  and  venerated  him  by 
yirtae  of  his  concealments  came  back  with  particulars  that  made  them 
seem  an  odious  deceit.  He  had  married  her  with  that  bad  past  life 
hidden  behind  him,  and  she  had  no  faith  lefl  to  protest  his  innocence  of 
the  worst  that  was  imputed  to  him.  Her  honest  ostentatious  nature 
made  the  sharing  of  a  merited  dishonour  as  bitter  as  it  could  be  to 
any  mortal. 

*  But  this  imperfectly- taught  woman,  whose  phrases  and  habits  were 
an  odd  patchwork,  had  a  loyal  spirit  within  her.  The  man  whose  pros- 
perily  ^e  had  shared  through  nearly  half  a  life,  and  who  had  unvary- 
ingly cherished  her — ^now  that  punishment  had  be&llen  him  it  was  not 
possible  to  her  in  any  sense  to  forsake  him.  There  is  a  forsaking  which 
still  sits  at  the  same  board  and  lies  on  the  same  couch  with  the  forsaken 
soul,  withering  it  the  more  by  unloving  proximity.  She  knew,  when 
ahe  locked  her  door,  that  she  should  unlock  it  ready  to  go  down  to  her 
imhappy  husband  and  espouse  his  sorrow,  and  say  of  his  guilt,  I  will 
mourn  and  not  reproach.  But  she  needed  time  to  gather  up  her 
strength ;  she  needed  to  sob  out  her  farewell  to  all  the  gladness  and 
pride  of  her  life.  When  she  had  resolved  to  go  down,  she  prepared 
herself  by  some  little  acts  which  might  seem  mere  folly  to  a  hard  on- 
looker; they  were  her  way  of  expressing  to  all  spectators  visible  or  in- 
^ble  that  she  had  begun  a  new  life  in  which  she  embraced  humilia- 
tion. She  took  off  all  her  ornaments  and  put  on  a  plain  black  gown, 
and  instead  of  wearing  her  much-adorned  cap  and  large  bows  of  hair, 
she  brushed  her  hair  down  and  put  on  a  plain  bonnet^cap,  which  made 
her  look  suddenly  like  an  early  Methodist. 

'  Bnlstrode,  who  knew  that  his  wife  had  been  out  and  had  come  in 
sajring  that  she  was  not  well,  had  spent  the  time  in  an  agitation  equal 
to  hers.  He  had  looked  forward  to  her  learning  the  truth  from  others, 
and  had  acquiesced  in  that  probability,  as  something  easier  to  him  than 
any  confession.  But  now  that  he  imagined  the  moment  of  her  know- 
ledge come,  he  awaited  the  result  in  anguish.  His  daughters  had  been 
obliged  to  consent  to  leave  him,  and  though  he  had  allowed  some  food 
to  be  brought  to  him,  he  had  not  touched  it  He  felt  himself  perishing 
slowly  in  impitied  misery.  Perhaps  he  should  never  see  his  wife*s  fiuse 
^th  affection  in  it  again.  And  if  he  turned  to  God  there  seemed  to  be 
no  answer  but  the  pressure  of  retribution. 

*It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the  door  opened  a^ 
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wife  entered.  He  dared  not  look  up  at  her.  He  sat  with  his  eyea  bent 
down,  and  as  she  went  towards  him  she  thought  he  looked  smaller — ^he 
seemed  so  withered  and  shrunken.  A  movement  of  new  compassion 
and  old  tenderness  went  through  her  like  a  great  wave,  and  patting  one 
hand  on  his  which  rested  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  the  other  on  his 
G&oulder,  she  said,  solemnly  but  kindly — 

*  "  Look  up,  Nicholas." 

'  He  raised  his  eyes  with  a  little  start  and  looked  at  her  half  amazed 
for  a  moment :  her  pale  face,  her  changed,  mourning  dress,  the  trem- 
bling about  her  mouth,  all  said,  '^  I  know ;  "  and  her  hands  and  eyes 
rested  gently  on  him.  He  burst  out  crying  and  they  cried  together, 
she  sitting  at  his  side.  They  could  not  yet  speak  to  each  other  of  the 
shame  which  she  was  bearing  with  him,  or  of  the  acts  which  had 
brought  it  down  on  them.  His  confession  was  silent,  and  her  promise 
of  faithfulness  was  silent.  Open-minded  as  she  was,  she  nevcoiiheless 
shrank  from  the  words  which  would  have  expressed  their  mutual  con- 
sciousness, as  she  would  have  shrunk  from  flakes  of  fire.  She  could  not 
say,  '^  How  much  is  only  slander  and  false  suspicion  ?  "  and  he  did  not 
say,  "  I  am  innocent."  ' 

In  contrast  to  the  ostentatious  religionist  George  Eliot  does 
not  fail  to  produce  some  of  those  ecclesiastical  portraits  of 
which^  notwithstanding  all  the  fun  and  tragedy  that  Mr.  Trollope 
has  found  in  the  Church  of  England^  his  own  early  Studies  of 
Clerical  Life  remain  the  prime  examples.  Mr.  Farebrother, 
whose  love  of  whist,  which  in  the  old  time  would  have  been  a 
diversion  especially  adapted  to  his  profession,  is  his  only  failing 
— and  Mrs.  Cadwallader,  whose  witty  gossip  is  seasoned  by  her 
position  of  rightful  critic  of  the  morals  of  her  neighbours^  force 
upon  us  the  contrast  of  the  sad  prospect  of  the  dead  clerical  level 
which  the  special  pieties  and  envious  politics  of  the  time  are 
preparing  for  us^  when  the  clergyman  will  cease  to  be  a  member 
of  good  society,  not  so  much  from  any  defects  of  nature  or 
education  as  from  a  supposed  incompatibility  between  general 
interests  and  special  duties — between  a  recognised  social '  status' 
and  an  indefinite  spiritual  claim.  From  the  great  ^  Vicar ' 
downwards  the  varieties  of  our  national  Church  have  produced 
delineations  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  lost,  nor  would  we 
exclude  Parson  Adams  frond  the  procession,  though  as  little 
of  a  gentleman  as  many  of  our  reformers  would  now  desire  a 
Christian  Minister  to  be. 

Mr.  Garth  is  a  notable  compensation  for  the  series  of  fraudu- 
lent and  heartless  agents  who  have  ruined  the  noble  and  gen- 
teel families  of  so  many  British  fictions ;  even  our  fault-finding 
author  lets  him  go  untouched.  The  simplicity  of  his  motives 
and  domesticity  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  'bourgeoisie,' though 
with  no  great  apparent  difference  of  position,  and  the  disap- 
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pointmcnt  of  the  manufacturer^  who  believes  in  the  gentility 
of  the  clerical  profession  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  farm- 
manager,  are  very  finely  touched,  leaving  the  impression  that> 
if  the  bettermost  human  nature  is  to  be  looked  for,  the  search 
should  be  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  country  than  in  that 
of  the  town,  notwithstanding  that  the  close-fisted  farmer  and 
rural  ignorance  have  theii"  proper  place  in  our  history.  Now 
that  everybody  grumbles  if  they  have  not  a  railway  station  at 
their  park  gates,  and  rent  depends  as  much  on  means  of  com- 
munication as  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  following  dialogue 
is  a  useful  reminder  of  the  times  when  Charles  Austin  and 
Seijcant  Wrangham  fought,  as  might  be,  for  or  against  the 
landowner  or  the  Company,  as  for  dear  life — when  a  parliamen- 
tary committee  lasted  for  a  session  and  cost  as  much  as  an 
Autumnal  Manoeuvre. 

* "  But  come,  you  dida^t  mean  any  harm.  Somebody  told  you  the 
railway  was  a  bad  diing.  That  was  a  lie.  It  may  do  a  bit  of  harm  here 
and  there,  to  this  and  to  that ;  and  so  does  the  sun  in  heaven.  But  the 
railway's  a  good  thing." 

* "  Aw  1  good  for  the  big  folks  to  make  money  out  on,"  said  old 
Timothy  Cooper,  who  liad  stayed  behind  turning  his  hay  while  the  others 
had  been  gone  on  their  spree  ; — "  Tn  seen  lots  o'  things  turn  up  sin'  I 
war  a  young  im — the  war  an'  the  peace,  and  the  canells,  an'  the  oald 
King  George,  an'  the  Regen',  an'  the  new  King  George,  an'  the  new  un 
as  has  got  a  new  ne-ame — an'  it's  been  all  aloike  to  the  poor  mon. 
What's  the  canells  been  t'  liim  ?  They  'n  brought  him  neyther  me-at 
nor  be-acon,  nor  wage  to  lay  by,  if  he  didn't  save  it  wi'  clemmin'  bia 
own  inside.  Times  ha'  got  wusser  for  him  sin'  I  war  a  y(»ung  un.  An' 
so  it'll  be  wi'  the  railroads.  They'll  on'y  leave  the  poor  mon  furder 
behind.  But  them  are  fools  as  meddle,  and  so  I  told  the  chaps  here. 
Thi?  is  the  big  folks's  world,  this  is.  But  yo're  for  the  big  folks.  Muster 
Garth,  yo  are." 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  use  the  words  Hero  and  Hero- 
ine in  connexion  with  Lydgate  and  Dorothea ;  but,  in  serious- 
ness, this  story  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  In  different 
hands  Lydgate  would  have  been  the  greater  man,  uncompre- 
hended,  and  though,  perhaps,  misunderstood  to  the  last,  and 
failing  to  realise  his  ideal,  he  would  have  had  his  glory  and  success 
in  some  brilliant  martyrdom.  But  that  is  not  George  Eliot's 
estimate  of  the  providential  management  of  the  world,  and, 
though  it  would  have  been  more  consonant  to  the  rules  of  fiction, 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  historian  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  to  make  it  so.  Thus  the  Philosopher  who  is  ready  to  do 
battle  with  all  prejudice  for  the  truth  of  science,  and  make  every 
sacrifice  to  raise  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  loses  not  only  the  ap- 
propriate field  of  action  which  he  has  made,  but  with  it  the  van- 
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tage-ground  of  pure  and  high  repute,  from  which  alone  he  could 
attack  and  conquer.  The  hopes  and  aims  of  his  being  come  to 
nothing  through  a  combination  of  small  incidents  and  unwise 
connexions,  and  he  passes  away  to  an  obscure  station  and  a  pre- 
mature death,  leaving  behind  him  the  author  of  his  calamities  to 
find  her  appropriate  satisfaction  on  an  inferior  level  of  existence. 
Thus,  again,  the  sweet  sad  Enthusiast  with  whom  the  first  pages 
are  occupied,  and  in  whose  career,  as  seen  in  the  foreshadow- 
ings  of  life,  we  look  forward  to  some  such  lofty  and  historic 
presence  as  that  which  still  shines  over  the  cypresses  of  Scutari 
and  the  arid  Crimean  hills,  where — 

*  The  loving  heart  of  Woman  rose 
To  guide  the  hand  and  clear  the  eye, 
Gave  life  amid  the  sternest  woes, 
And  saved  what  Man  had  left  to  die ;  * 

this  Dorothea — to  whom  the  love  of  the  Beautiful  itself  is  but  a 
form  of  selfish  delight  and  Culture  useless  without  the  Passion 
of  Humanity — yields  to  the  common  chai*ms  of  personal  affection, 
and  makes  the  graceful  and  pleasant  Artist  the  lord  of  her  future. 

This  realistic  treatment  of  human  aspirations  and  illusions 
must  recall  to  every  one  familiar  with  European  literature  the 
images  of  disappointment  and  despair  with  which  Balzac  has 
peopled  the  imagination  of  our  times.     But,  as  in  the  person  of 
*  Felix  Holt,'  and  the  *  Compagnon  du  Tour  de  France,*  we  are 
far  more  conscious  of  the  discrepancies  than  of  the  resemblances 
between  the  artisan  of  George  Eliot  and  the '  ouvrier '  of  George 
Sand,  so  here  we  feel  that  the  satirical  rj0os  of  the  writers  is  very 
distinct.     They  are  both  sad  chroniclers  of  the  weakness  of  our 
race — both,  either  from  love  of  truth  or  pride  in  a  higher  in- 
tuition, have  a  pleasure  in  raising  aloft  the  hopes  and  feelings 
of  mankind,  and  then  leaving  them  to  themselves,  to  find  their 
end  just  as  they  would  in  the  pitiless  and  inconstant  world, 
with  little  for  the  novelist  to  preach  about,  but  with  much  for 
the  tears  of  women  and  gentler  thoughts  of  men.    But  while  in 
Balzac  there  is  ever  the  diabolic  consciousness  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  world,  at  once  casting  a  glamour  over  evil  in  the 
minds  of  others  and  vindicating  it  in  our  own,  George  Eliot 
and  George  Sand  are  inspired  with  a  generous  pity  for  their 
own  creations,  and  whilst  they  punish  are  content  to  do  their 
best  to  pardon. 

An  eminent  French  writer  has  remarked  that  the  English, 
in  society  and  conversation  the  most  taciturn  of  people,  are  in 
their  novels  the  most  interminably  garrulous,  and  that  even 
Walter  Scott  is  not  an  exception.  This  is  undoubtedly  true, 
and  a  curious  essay  might  be  written  on  the  employment  of 
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Dialogue  in  our  fiction,  where  almost  every  important  writer 
makes  his  own  use  of  it  either  in  developing  plot  or  character. 
In  George  Eliot's  hands  it  tends  little  to  advance  the  narrative, 
but  it  is  often  made  the  vehicle  of  the  deepest  passion  and  the 
best  wit,  and  it  could  rarely  be  shortened  without  damage  to  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  Yet  some  of  his  characters  will  dwell  in 
the  memory  of  thousands  by  what  they  are  here  made  to  say, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  little  it  is.  Mrs.  Peyser's  deliver- 
ances were  not  large,  and  Mrs.  Dollop's,  and  Mrs.  Waule's 
(what  excellent  names  !)  are  still  fewer,  but  they  are  equally 
delightful.  The  former  lady's  views  of  two  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions are  so  satisfactory  that  her  rare  appearance  on  the 
scene  excites  the  hope  that — like  those  of  the  TroUope  person- 
ages— they  are  only  deferred  to  a  future  narrative. 
First,  of  the  Law  : — 

* "  Don't  they  say  as  there's  somebody  can  strip  it  off  him  ?  By 
what  I  can  understan',  they  could  take  every  penny  off  him,  if  they 
went  to  la  wing." 

* "  No  such  thing  !  "  said  the  barber,  who  felt  himself  a  little  above 
hifl  company  at  Dollop's,  but  liked  it  none  the  worse.  "  Fletcher  says 
it's  no  such  thing.  He  says  they  might  prove  over  and  over  again 
whose  child  this  young  Ladislaw  was,  and  they'd  do  no  more  than  if 
they  proved  I  came  out  of  the  Fens — he  couldn't  touch  a  penny." 

*  "  Look  you  there,  now  !  "  said  Mrs.  Dollop,  indignantly.  "  I  thank 
the  Lord  He  took  my  children  to  Himself,  if  that's  all  the  law  can  do 
for  the  motherless.  Then  by  that,  it's  o'  no  use  who  your  father  and 
mother  is.  But  as  to  listening  to  what  one  lawyer  says  without  asking 
another — I  wonder  at  a  man  o'  your  cleverness,  Mr.  Dill.  It's  well 
known  there's  always  two  sides,  if  no  more ;  else  who'd  go  to  law,  I 
should  like  to  know?  It's  a  poor  tale,  with  all  the  law  as  there  is  up 
and  down,  if  it's  no  use  proving  whose  child  you  are.  Fletcher  may 
aay  that  if  he  likes,  but  I  say,  don't  Fletcher  me!^^ ' 

Then  of  the  Medical  Profession : — 

* "  Why  shouldn't  they  dig  the  man  up,  and  have  the  Crowner  ?  " 
said  the  dyer.  *'*'  It's  been  done  many  and  many's  the  time.  If  there's 
been  foul  play  they  might  find  it  out." 

* "  Not  they,  Mr.  Jonas  !  "  said  Mrs.  Dollop,  emphatically.  "  I  know 
what  doctors  are.  They're  a  deal  too  cunning  to  be  found  out.  And 
this  Doctor  Lydgate  that's  been  for  cutting  up  everybody  before  the 
breath  was  well  out  o'  their  body — it's  plain  enough  what  use  he  wanted 
to  make  o'  looking  into  respectable  people's  insides.  He  knows  drugs, 
you  may  be  sure,  as  you  can  neither  smell  nor  see,  neither  before 
they're  swallowed  nor  after.  Why,  I've  seen  drops  myself  ordered  by 
Doctor  Gambit,  as  is  our  club  doctor  and  a  good  charikter,  and  h^ 
brought  more  live  children  into  the  world  nor  ever  another  i'  Middle- 
march — I  say  I've  seen  drops  myself  as  made  no  difference  whether  they 
Was  in  the  glass  or  not,  and  yet  have  griped  you  the  next  day.     So  I'll 
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leave  your  oivn  eense  to  judge.  Don*t  tell  me  !  All  I  say  is,  it*8  a 
mercy  they  didnt  take  this  Doctor  Lydgate  on  to  our  club.  There's 
many  a  mother's  child  might  ha'  rued  it." ' 

Nor  is  what  might  be  called  the  '  genteel  comedy '  of  the 
piece  overdone^  although  there  is  no  more  serious  temptation 
to  a  writer  than  to  produce  to  superfluity  a  character  which  com- 
bines oddities  of  speech  and  manner  with  weak  and  ludicrous 
points  of  character.  Mr.  Brooke's  combination  of  some  real 
information  and  pretension  to  universal  knowledge  with  an 
invincible  dullness  that  makes  the  true  relations  and  meanings 
of  all  things  and  persons  about  him  absolutely  void  to  his  in- 
telligcnce,  is  so  amusingly  drawn  in  itself  that  it  hardly  re- 
quired to  be  brought  to  the  hard  test  of  a  popular  Election: 
there  is  something  cruel  in  exposing  those  confused  and 
amiable  intentions  to  the  brutal  realities  of  political  life,  and 
t )  make  him  pelted  off  the  hustings  by  a  mob  as  stupid,  and 
nit  as  benevolent,  as  himself. 

But  there  are  scenes  of  supreme  emotion  which  seem  to  us 
masterpieces  of  concentrated  power.  The  first  declaration  of 
Ladislaw's  passion — the  thunder-storm  without  and  within — 
will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  the  reader ;  but  to  us  the  explana- 
tion between  Dorothea  and  Brosamond  is  unsurpassed  for  the 
vividness  of  inner,  life  shining  through  the  most  delicate  and 
perfect  words.  This  is  the  situation,  in  itself  a  stroke  of 
genius. 

Dorothea  (Mrs.  Casaubon)  secretly  and  proudly  loves  Will 
Ladislaw :  she  visits  Bosamond  (Mrs.  Lydgate),  and  discovers 
them  in  passionate  and  lover-like  conversation.  Influenced,  as 
she  believes,  with  the  sole  motive  of  saving  Bosamond  from 
her  imprudence,  she  determines  to  sec  her  again  the  day  after, 
and  try  to  bring  her  back  to  love  and  loyalty  to  her  husband. 
The  two  women  treat  one  another  with  distrust,  and  desire  to 
keep  apart,  but  some  strange  sense  of  mutual  sorrow  makes 
them  sit  down  on  the  chairs  that  happen  to  be  nearest,  and, 
once  close  together,  Dorothea  speaks  of  the  injustice  done  to 
Mr.  Lydgate :  how  she  has,  to  a  great  degree,  succeeded  in 
removing  the  unhappy  impressions  concerning  him :  she  then 
pleads  earnestly  to  Bosamond  to  forget  any  faults  of  her  hus- 
Dand  towards  her  in  his  great  trouble,  adding  that  he  would 
have  borne  it  all  the  better  if  he  had  been  able  to  be  quite 
open  with  her. 

'  '*  Tertius  is  so  angry  and  impatient  if  I  say  anything,*^  said  Sosa- 
mond,  imagining  that  he  had  been  complaining  of  her  to  Dorothea.  "  He 
ought  not  to  v.'i^ndi-r  that  I  object  to  speak  to  liim  on  painful  subjects." 
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u\xT\}^    ^*a  himself  he  blamed  for  not  speaking,"  said   Dorothea. 

What  he  aaid  of  you  was,  that  he  could  not  be  happy  in  doing  any- 
thing which  made  you  unhappy— that  his  marriage  was  of  course  a 
bond  which  must  affect  his  choice  about  everything ;  and  for  that  reason 
he  refused  my  proposal  that  he  should  keep  his  position  at  the  Hospital, 
beoiuae  that  would  bind  him  to  stay  in  Middlemarch,  and  he  would  not 
undertake  to  do  anything  which  would  be  painful  to  you.  He  could 
say  that  to  me,  because  he  knows  that  I  had  much  trial  in  my  marri- 
^e,  from  my  husband's  illness,  which  hindered  his  plans  and  saddened 
him ;  and  he  knows  that  I  have  felt  how  hard  it  is  to  walk  always  in 
fear  of  hurting  another  who  is  tied  to  us." 

'  Dorothea  waited  a  little ;  she  had  discerned  a  faint  pleasure  stealing 
over  Rosamond's  face.  But  there  was  no  answer,  and  she  went  on,  with 
a  gathering  tremor,  "  Marriage  is  so  unlike  everything  else.  There  is 
something  even  awful  in  the  nearness  it  brings.  Even  if  we  loved  some 
one  else  better  than — ^than  those  we  were  married  to,  it  would  be  no 
Qse  — poor  Dorothea,  in  her  palpitating  anxiety,  could  only  seize  her 
language  brokenly — "  I  mean,  marriage  drinks  up  all  our  power  of  giv- 
mg  or  getting  any  blessedness  in  that  sort  of  love.  I  know  it  may  be 
very  dear — ^but  it  murders  our  marriage — and  then  the  marriage  stays 
J^ith  us  like  a  murder — and  everything  else  is  gone.  And  then  our 
husband-^if  he  loved  and  trusted  us,  and  we  have  not  helped  him,  but 
made  a  curse  in  his  life  ..." 

*  Her  voice  had  sunk  very  low :  there  was  a  dread  upon  her  of  pre- 
suming too  &r,  and  of  speaking  as  if  she  herself  were  perfection  ad- 
dressing error.  She  was  too  much  preoccupied  with  her  own  anxiety, 
to  he  aware  that  Rosamond  was  trembling  too ;  and  filled  with  the  need 
^  express  pitying  fellowship  rather  than  rebuke,  she  put  her  hands  on 
Rosamond's,  and  said  with  more  agitated  rapidity, — "  I  know,  I  know 
that  the  feeling  may  be  very  dear — it  has  taken  hold  of  us  unawares — 
it  IS  90  hard,  it  may  seem  like  death  to  part  with  it — and  we  are  weak 
— I  am  weak " 

*The  waves  of  her  own  sorrow,  from  out  of  which  she  was  strug- 
gling to  save  another,  rushed  over  Dorothea  with  conquering  force. 
She  stopped  in  speechless  agitation,  not  crying,  but  feeling  as  if  she  were 
oeing  inwardly  grappled.  Her  face  had  become  of  a  deathlier  palenes?, 
her  lips  trembled,  and  she  pressed  her  hands  helplessly  on  the  hands  that 
V  tmder  them. 

*  Rosamond,  taken  hold  of  by  an  emotion  stronger  than  her  own — 
oTirried  along  in  a  new  movement  which  gave  all  things  some  new,  awful, 
^defined  aspect — could  find  no  words,  but  involuntarily  she  put  her  lipa 
^  Dorothea*s  forehead  which  was  very  near  her,  and  then  for  a  minute 
the  two  women  clasped  each  other  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  shipwreck. 

* "  You  are  thinking  what  is  not  true,"  said  Rosamond,  in  an  eager 
*^f-Tvhisper,  while  she  was  still  feeling  Dorothea's  arms  round  her— - 
^ged  by  a  mysterious  necessity  to  free  herself  from  something  that 
<>Ppre8Hed  her  as  if  it  were  blood-guiltiness. 

*  They  moved  apart,  looking  at  each  other. 

* "  When  yon  came  in  yesterday— it  was  not  as  you  thought,"  aaid 
^oaamond,  in  the  same  tone. 
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*  There  was  a  movement  of  surprised  attention  in  Dorothea.    She 
expected  a  vindication  of  Rosamond  herself. 

' "  He  was  telling  me  how  he  loved  another  woman,  that  I  miglt 
know  he  could  never  love  me,"  said  Rosamond,  getting  more  and  more 
hurried  as  she  went  on.     *'*'  And  now  I  think  he  hates  mc  because— 
because  you  mistook  him  yesterday.  He  says  it  is  through  me  tbat  joa 
will  think  ill  of  him — think  that  he  is  a  false  person.     But  it  shall  not 
be  through  me.     He  has  never  had  any  love  for  me — ^I  know  he  has  not 
— ^he  has  always  thought  slightly  of  me.     He  said  yesterday  that  no 
other  woman  existed  for  him  beside  you.  The  blame  of  what  happened 
is  entirely  mine.     He  said  he  could  never  explain  to  you — ^because  of 
me.     He  said  you  could  never  think  well  of  him  again.     But  now  I 
have  told  you,  and  he  cannot  reproach  me  any  more." 

*'  Rosamond  had  delivered  her  soul  under  impulses  which  she  had  not 
known  before.  She  had  begun  her  confession  under  the  subduing  in- 
fluence of  Dorothea's  emotion  ;  and  as  she  went  on  she  had  gathered 
the  sense  that  she  was  repelling  Will's  reproaches,  which  were  still  like 
a  knife-wound  within  her. 

*  The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Dorothea  was  too  strong  to  be  called  joy. 
It  was  a  tumult  in  which  the  terrible  strain  of  the  night  and  morning 
made  a  resistant  pain : — she  could  only  perceive  that  this  would  be  joy 
when  she  had  recovered  her  power  of  feeling  it.  Her  immediate  con- 
sciousness was  one  of  immense  sympathy  without  check ;  she  cared 
for  Rosamond  without  struggle  now,  and  responded  earnestly  to  her 
last  words : 

*  "  No,  he  cannot  reproach  you  any  more." 

If  the  same  artistic  moderation  is  not  shown  in  the  didactic 
portions  of  the  book — if  there  is  an  abundance  of  aphorism,  a 
weight  of  wit,  which  may  become  burdensome  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  we  do  not  think  it  impossible  that  the  study  of  verse,  to 
which  our  author  has  lately  addicted  himself,  and  to  which  we 
have  already  called  attention  in  a  previous  article,  may  have 
contributed  to  this  result.     In  most  cases  the  influence  of 
verse-writing  on  the  construction  of  prose  is  most  beneficial ; 
but  in  a  case  where  the  fault  of  a  style  is  its  closeness  and 
concentration,  these  qualities  would  be  liable  to  be  exaggerated 
by  the  continence  and  self-restraint  which  any  poetry  worthy 
of  the  name  imperatively  demands.     Thus  many  an  observa- 
tion or  reflection,  which  in  a  common-place  book,  or  in  such  a 
collection  as  has  already  been  made  of  the  *  select  passages '  irom 
George  Eliot's  writings,  would  be  remarkable  either  for  thougt* 
and  expression,  comes  into  a  narrative,  or  is  the  conclusion  of 
a  dramatic  scene,  almost  inopportunely,  and  its  power  and 
meaning  are  lost  in  the  very  interest  which  the  reader  is  taking 
in  the  plot  or  passages  with  which  it  is  connected.     Strictly 
speaking,  the  vrriter  should  be  as  little  seen  in  person  in  a 
novel  as  he  would  be  in  a  modem  drama,  where  he  only  gi^^ 
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the  stage  directions ;  but  here  the  Chorus  is  too  continually  pre- 
senty  calling  us  awaj  from  the  excitement  and  anxiety  of  the 
piece  to  the  consideration  of  the  eternal  moralities  and  humour- 
ous contrasts  of  life. 

In  '  Middlemarch '  another  volume  is  added  to  the  noble 
series  of  British  works  of  fiction,  which  is  at  once  acceptable 
to  *  girls  and  men,'  and  which  is  so  peculiarly  our  own.  The 
abundance  of  translations  of  these  works  into  French  shows  the 
singular  absence  of  such  a  form  of  literature  in  the  language 
which  once  abounded  in  so  many  productions  of  the  imagination 
while  ours  was  comparatively  sterile,  and  its  best  efforts  for  the 
most  part  coarse  and  offensive  to  a  delicate  and  scrupulous  mind. 
Without  any  prudish  condemnation  of  the  great  masters  of 
invention  and  style  that  France  has  possessed  of  late  years, 
and  without  any  exaggerated  censure  of  their  imitators  among 
ourselves,  we  may  observe  with  satisfaction  that  our  best 
writers — especiallv  among  women — have  so  trained  and  limited 
their  fancy  and  wit,  that  they  shock  no  susceptibilities,  and  do 
not  affront  even  where  they  fail  to  please.  The  inferior  quality 
of  many  of  the  works  on  which  the  French  Academy,  restrained 
by  certain  traditions  and  old-world  manners  from  awarding  a 
plenary  favour  to  intellect  alone,  has  bestowed  its  distinction,  and 
the  apparently  unjust  exclusion  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
authors,  who  have  offended  against  the  decorums  of  life  and 
letters,  from  its  gilded  Chairs,  exhibit  one  of  the  many  con- 
flicts of  thought  and  opinion  that  distract  our  neighbours. 
Th^ophile  Gautier,  with  all  bis  admitted  charm  of  style  and 
originality  of  thought,  was  rejected  quite  as  much  for  his 
'  Mademoiselle  du  Maupin '  as  for  his  Imperialist  politics ; 
and  the  long-coveted  honour  has  only  been  accorded  to  the 
old  age  of  Jules  Janin,  which  would  have  been  his  long  ago  but 
for  his  supposed  domicile  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  There 
is  an  interesting  exposition  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
highest  class  of  French  men  of  letters  in  the  *  Jours  d'fipreuve' 
of  M.  Caro,  where  the  strange  distortions  of  the  national 
mind  are  somewhat  partially  traced  to  the  extravagances  of  the 
*  Buveurs  d'eau '  of  Henri  Miirger,  and  the  atrocities  of  the 
Commune  represented  as  the  natural  *  Fin  de  la  BohSme.' 
George  Eliot's  new  enterprise  is  to  be  hailed  with  gratitude 
for  its  healthy  tone  and  honest  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the 
admirable  interior  action,  which  makes  it  almost  independent 
of  incident  and  moulds  the  outward  circumstances  to  its  own 
spiritual  ends. 
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Art.  XI. — Proceedings  and  Award  of  the  High  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  Geneva  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
of  May  1871.  Published  in  the  ^  London  Grazette '  of  the 
24th  September,  1872. 

T^HE  American  claims  against  this  country,  which  'grew' 
out  of  the  departure  from  our  shores  of  the  '  Alabama' 
and  other  vessels  of  war,  durinoj  the  conflict  with  the  Southern 
States,  are  at  last  satisfied.  We  have  had  the  gratification  of 
reading  in  the  '  London  Gazette'  of  September  24,  1872,  that 
under  the  award  of  the  Arbitrators  at  Geneva,  *  all  the  claims 

*  referred  to  in  the  Treaty  as  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  are 

*  fully,  perfectly,  and  finally  settled.'     These  words  are  emi- 
nently pleasant,  late  as  they  come.     We  are  to  pay  for  them 
something  over  3,000,000/. ;  and  there  is  the  end  of  this  part, 
at  least,  of  a  long-standing  controversy.     If  we  are  not  proud 
of  the   result,  we   arc  at   least  content   with   it.      The  im- 
mediate gain  is  considerable,  and  the  price,  if  we  were  to  be 
purchasers  at  all,  is  not  excessive.     Even  American  statesmen 
will  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  eternally  pro- 
claiming the  *  Alabama'  grievance,  and  trying  to  fan  an  indig- 
nation which  throughout  was  probably  more  feigned  than  real, 
although  not  the  less   troublesome  on  that  account     In  the 
later  stages  of  the  negotiations  Lord  Granville  deserves  special 
credit  for  the  firmness  as  well  as  the  unruffled  patience  of  his 
diplomacy.     The  country  is  glad  to  be  rid,  on  such  terms,  of 
a  wearisome  controversy,  and  an  importunate  and  rather  petu- 
lant litigant ;  and  is  rapidly  forgetting  them.     The  self-love  of 
the   nation   seems   entirely   undisturbed   by   the   transaction. 
With  the  instinctive  reverence  for  judicial  authority  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  community  among  whom  the  administration 
of  the  law  is  beyond  suspicion,  the  people  have  accepted  the 
decision  without  a  word  of  criticism  or  murmur ;  and  the  mere 
pecuniary  amount  has  not  cost  them  a  thought.     Thus  far,  the 
Government  has  earned  our  thanks,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
«tir  the  embers  which  are  fast  mouldering  to  extinction.     The 
questions,  indeed,  which  still  remain  are  weighty  and  impor- 
tant, and  will  command  interest  and  excite  controversy  long 
after  the  American  claims  are  forgotten ;  but  these  are  now 
confined  to  the  domain  of  international  jurisprudence,  and  their 
solution  may  perhaps  await  some  new  and  unforeseen  com- 
plication. 

When  we  last  called  attention  to  the  subject,  the  controversy 
as  to  the  Indirect  Claims  was  at  its  height,  and  it  still  remaiaed 
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doubtful  whether  the  Arbitration  at  Geneva  would  proceed  or 
not.  At  such  a  juncture  we  necessarily  wrote  under  the 
restraint  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  emergency.  But 
the  dilemma  caused  by  the  extravagance  of  the  American 
claims  was  solved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Arbitrators ;  and 
now  tliat  the  principles  of  the  Treaty  have  received  their  prac- 
tical and  final  application,  we  are  free  to  consider  their  sound- 
ness, and  their  tendency.  . 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  in  addition  to  laying 
down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Arbitrators  at  Geneva,  the 
contracting  Powers  have  undertaken  to  each  other  to  bring 
these  rules  under  the  notice  of  other  Powers,  and  to  invite 
their  assent  to  them.  It  becomes,  therefore,  very  necessary 
that  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  satisfied  that  they  are 
sound  in  the  sense  in  which  we  read  them,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  others  are  prepared  to  read  them  as  we  do.  In  this 
view  the  proceedings  of  the  Arbitration  possess  a  high  historical 
and  juridical  interest,  and  we  propose  to  give  our  readers  an 
outline  of  w^hat  they  did,  and  what  they  decided ;  and  to  call 
especial  attention  to  the  very  remarkable  state  paper  which 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  has  contributed,  both  to  inter- 
national science,  and  to  the  history  of  the  circumstances  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  inquiry. 

The  five  Arbitrators,  who  were  named,  under  the  provfsions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  by  the  two  contracting  Powers, 
and  by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  were  the  following: — 

By  England— Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn. 

By  the  United  States — Mr.  Adams. 

By  Italy — Count  Frederick  Sclopis. 

By  the  Swiss  Confederation — M.  Jacques  Staempfli. 

By  the  Emperor  of  Brazil — Viscount  D'ltajuba. ' 

Count  Sclopis  was  named  President.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
acted  as  counsel  for  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Cushing  and  Mr. 
Evarts  for  the  United  States. 

The  three  Rules  which  were  laid  down  in  Article  VI.  of  the 
Treaty,  and  which  will  probably  be  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  future,  were  in  the  following  terms : 

*  A  neutral  Government  i«  bound — 

'First. — To  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arminiiK^  <»r 
equipping  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reuHoiiultIo 
ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  agnluHt  a 
Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace;  and  also  to  use  liko  dilig^notj  to  pre- 
▼ent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vcmoI  hitomU'd  tocr--— 
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or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

*  Secondly. — Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of 
its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or 
arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

*  Thirdly. — To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports,  and  waters, 
and,  as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of 
the  foregoing  obligations  and  duties.' 

These  Rules  were  to  be  the  guides  of  the  Arbitrators  in  con- 
sidering the  claims  of  the  United  States.  The  case  and 
counter-case  of  each  party  had  been  lodged  before  the  Arbi- 
trators met.  At  their  first  meeting  they  cleared  away  all 
question  about  the  Indirect  Claims  by  deciding  that  they  were 
not  within  the  reference ;  and,  after  considering  the  pleadings, 
the  Tribunal  invited  the  parties  to  make  farther  explanation 
on  three  subjects. 

1.  On  the  nature  of  the  '  due  .diligence'  mentioned  in  Ar- 
ticle I.  of  the  Kules. 

2.  On  the  effect  of  the  commissions  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  vessels  complained  of  by  the  Confederate  States. 

3.  On  the  effect  of  the  furnishing  of  these  vessels  with  coal 
and  supplies  in  British  ports. 

We  have,  accordingly,  very  able  and  interesting  arguments 
on  these  points  by  Sir  Koundell  Palmer  on  one  side,  and 
Mr.  Evarts,  Mr.  Cushing,  and  Mr.  Waite  on  the  other,  printed 
as  a  supplement  to  the  *  London  Gazette.' 

The  Arbitrators  ultimately  decided  against  Great  Britain, 
unanimously,  in  the  case  of  the  *  Alabama ; '  by  a  majority  of 
four  to  one  in  the  case  of  the  *  Florida,'  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
burn  dissenting;  and  by  a  majority  of  three  to  two  in  the 
case  of  some  acts  of  the  '  Shenandoah,'  Sir  Alexander  Cockburv 
and  Viscount  D'ltajuba  dissenting.  They  decided  unani- 
mously that  the  tenders  of  these  vessels  must  fall  under  the 
same  rule  as  the  vessels  themselves.  They  dismissed  all  the 
other  claims  regarding  the  remaining  vessels,  by  a  majority  of 
three  to  two,  Mr.  Adams  and  M.  Staempfli  dissenting;  and 
by  a  majority  of  four  to  one  they  awarded  a  gross  sum  of 
15,500,000  dollars  to  the  United  States  in  full  of  all  claims. 
The  four  Arbitrators  state  their  reasons  in  full,  separately,  and 
with  more  or  less  detail,  in  papers  which  are  both  able  and 
interesting.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  lodged  a  voluminous 
and  exhaustive  protest,  to  which  we  shall  immediately  advert. 

We  should  not  have  thought,  under  any  circumstances,  of 
criticising  unfavourably  the  result  at  which  the  Arbitrators 
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thus  arrived.      It  is  binding  ou  us;    it  ia  the  decision  nf  a 
Court  selected  by  ourselves ;  and  that  is  enough.    But,  indeed, 
taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  on  vrhicb  alone  they 
were  entitled  to  determine  the  questions  which  were  submitted 
to  them,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it ;  and  if  they  rightly 
construed  the  Treaty  and  the  three  Kules,  it  was  almost  in- 
evitable.   Notwithstanding  the  great  ability  of  Lord  Selbome's 
pleading,  his  chain  of  reasoning  was  rather  too  subtle  for  the 
audience  to  which  it  was  addressed :  while  the  American  reply 
— able,  but  much  less  profound  and  comprehensive — betraya 
a  spirit  of  easy  confidence,  which  seeus  to  argue  a  conviction 
that  the  task   was  light,  and  the  issue  certain.      There  are, 
indeed,  two  separate  considerations  on  which  it  might  not  un- 
reasonably apjjear  that  our  failure  to  discharge  the  interna- 
tional duty  defined  in  the  first  Hule,  was  truly  a  foregone  con- 
clusion.   The  first  of  these  is  one  of  facL    We  not  only  did  not 
use  due  diligence,  but  we  did  not  use  any  diligence,  as  in  the 
performance  of  any  international  obligation.     What  we  did 
was  something  entirely  different.     Our  Government  enforced 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  on  their  Parliamentary  responsi- 
biUty,   as  part  of  our  municipal  law.     They  conceived  that 
they  were  only  bound  to  measure  their  diligence  in  that  respect 
by  their  duty  to  the  Crown,  and  the  constitutional  opinion  of 
their  own  people — and  more  they  never  meant  to  do.     It  was 
quite  right  of  them,  in  the  discliarge  of  that  duty,  to  listen  to 
the  foreign  Power  which  had  an  interest  in  the  enforcement  of 
that  Act ;  and  they  did  listen  to  it,  and  gave  the  representa- 
tions of  their   Minister   reasonable  effect.     But   they   never 
supposed  that  they  were  doing  so  in  the  discharge  of  inter- 
national obligation  ;  and  their. conduct,  which  was  not  intended 
to  be  measured  by  any  such  standard,  of  course  fell  short  of  iu 
Had  we  been  bound  by  treaty  to  prevent  the  departure  of  such 
vesEela,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  much  more  would  have  been 
incumbent  on  UB  than  we  did,  or  intended  to  do. 
then  have  taken  on  ourselves  the  burden  of  a  far  n 
sive  and  efficient  system  of  inquiry,  instead  of  le 
3uty,  as  we  for  the  most  part  did,  to  be  perform 
American  authorities  in  this  country.     This  coulci 
been  done    without  entailing  on  us   much   expeni 
snw,  and  vexation ;  but  if  we  had  been  bound  to  it 
there  is  little  doubt  that  we  should  have  set  about  t 
A  different  way.     But  as  the  Government  had  not  i 
«ny  auch  duty,  and  had  adjusted  their  proceedings  ( 
of  municipal  administration,  it  is   not  surprising 
bj  a  new  and  unexpected  test,  they  failed  to  com« 
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standard.  It  was  not  ^  due  diligence,*  but  loyal  earnestness  and 
good  faith,  which  we  thought  were  truly  required  of  us,  and 
which  we  fully  rendered  :  out  that  was  found  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  three  Rules. 

We  do  not  think  that  there  was  much  force  in  one  part  of  the 
discussion,  on  which  much  learning  and  ingenuity  was  expended. 
It  was  contended  by  our  representative,  and  the  argument  occu- 
pies a  considerable  portion  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum's  pro- 
test, that  Great  Britain  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  defects 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  that  a  free  Government  like 
ours  could  not,  on  its  own  authority,  go  beyond  what  the  law 
sanctioned.     This  is  quite  true,  but  was  hardly  an  answer  to 
the  complaint  of  the  United  States.     That  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  was  a  very  imperfect  piece  of  mechanism  if 
intended  for  the  enforcement  of  an  international  obligation,  is 
certain ;  but  the  substance  of  the  complaint  lay  in  the  neglect 
of  a  thorough  and  vigilant  initiative.     Had  we  supposed  that 
we  lay  under,  not  a  duty  of  comity  and  good  fellowship,  but 
an  obligation  on  our  part  which  corresponded  to  a  right  on  that 
of  the  United  States,  there  was  more  in  our  power,  which  did 
not  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
The  distinction  is  a  very  obvious  and  vital  one.     In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  municipal  law,  the  Executive  is  entitled  to 
keep  within  the  letter  of  penal  statutes,  and  to  be  careful  in 
the  first  instance  that  private  interests  shall  not  suffer,  unless 
a  breach  of  the  law  be.  clearly  established.     But  in  cases  of 
public  obligation  to  other  States,  as  in  all  public  emergencies, 
the  arm  of  the  Executive  is  a  long  one ;  and  many  things 
might  be  justifiable  in  such  circumstances,  even  at  the  risk  of 
having  to  compensate  private  individuals,  or,  if  the  crisis  were 
imminent,  of  relying  on  an  indemnity  from  Parliament.    In 
administering  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  as  a  municipal  law, 
notwithstanding  the  indecorous  imputations   which  pervaded 
the  pleadings  of  the  United  States,  our  thorough  loyalty  and 
good  faith  were  clearly  established.     But  we  can  feel  no  sur- 
prise that  the  Arbitrators  should  have  found  our  proceedings 
defective,  as  in  fulfilment  of  an  international  obligation,  which 
required  for  its  discharge  not  loyalty  and  good  faith  merely^ 
but  a  standard  of  vigilance  and  exertion  by  which  we  never 
meant  to  be  measured.     It  was  of  no  avail  that  we  showed, 
as  appears  to  have  been  done  conclusively,  that  we  had  ex- 
pended more  energy  and  anxiety  in  enforcing  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  than  had  ever  been  evinced  by  any  other  neutral  nation. 
That  was  held  insufficient  to  liberate  US|  nor  can  we  wonder 
that  it  was  so. 
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The  second  reason  for  holding  our  liability  a  foregone  con- 
clusion was  probably  that  on  which  the  Arbitrators  mainly  pro- 
ceeded.   The  obligation  of  ^  due  diligence  '  necessarily  assumes 
a  relative  and  antecedent  duty,  for  the  discharge  of  which  due 
diligence  is,  in  certain  circumstances,  held  as  an  equivalent. 
There  can  be  no  obligation  of  diligence  or  care  to  accomplish 
a  result  unless  there  be  ali«o   a  duty  and   responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  result  itself.     The  Arbitrators  held  that  we  lay 
under  an  obligation  to  prevent  these  vessels  from  escaping: 
and  that  this  was  the  substance  of  the  first  of  the  three  Kules. 
It  was  certain  that  this  duty  had  not  been  performed,  and  a 
presumption — more  or  less  strong  according  to  circumstances — 
was  thereby  raised  that  proper  care  and  diligence  had  not  been 
used  to   insure  its  performance.     The  question   put  to   the 
Arbitrators  was  not  whether  we  had  used  due  diligence  to 
enforce  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  but  whether  we  had  done 
due  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty,  which  they  held  to 
be  admitted,  of  preventing  the  departure  of  the  vessels.    It  was 
conceded,  on  our  part,  that  we  were  bound  internationally  to 
reasonable  care  and  exertion  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
statute ;  but  it  was  maintained  that  wc  were  bound  to  nothing 
more.     But  our  antagonists,  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
words  of  the  first  Rule,  w(»uld  not  treat  the  question  in  that 
light.     They  argued  that  the  obligation  applied  not  to  the 
provisions  of  a  statute,  but  to  a  fact,  namely,  the  prevention 
of  the  departure  of  the  vessels.     They  were  concerned,  they 
said,  not  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  they  declined 
to  consider,  but  with  the  admitted  duty  ;  and  as  that  had  not 
been  performed,  it  lay  with  us  to  show  that  due  diligence 
could  not  have  performed  it 

The  argument  of  the  United  States  went  further.  They 
maintained  that  the  obligation  expressed  in  the  Rule  was  co- 
extensive with  the  law  of  nations  independently  of  the  Rule,  and 
that  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  must  be  presumed  that 
every  sovereign  State  had  power  to  fulfil  it :  that  the  diligence 
required  was  to  find  efifectual  means,  and  to  use  them  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end ;  and  that  if  the  end  was  not  attained 
the  failure  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  to  take  due 
and  necessary  precautions.  If,  therefore,  the  vessels  departed, 
the  conclusion  of  neglect  on  our  part  followed  as  matter  of 
course,  and  no  further  subject  remained  for  discussion  or 
inquiry. 

It  would  rather  appear  that  the  Arbitrators  proceeded  on 
this  view.  Without  excluding  Great  Britain  from  showinor 
that  no  amount  of  vigilance  or  care  could  have  prevent 
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result,  they  virtually  rested  her  liability  on  the  fact  that  the 
escape  of  the  vessels  was  not  prevented.  Thus  in  the  preamble 
of  the  award,  which  contains  the  rationes  on  which  the  award 
itself  is  founded,  the  decision  of  the  Arbitrators  in  regard 
to  the  *  Alabama'  is,  that  the  British  Government  had  failed 
to  do  due  diligence  to  prevent  her  escape;  and  especially 
'  had    omitted,   notwithstanding    the    warnings    and    official 

*  representations  of  the  United  States  during  the  construction 

*  of  the  said  290,  to  take,  in  due  time,  any  effective  measures 

*  of  preventiouy  and  that  those  orders  which  it  did  give  at  last 

*  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel  were  issued  so  late  that  their 

*  execution  was  not  practicable.' 

Thus  the  Arbitrators  simply  looked  at  the  fact,  that  *no 

*  effective  measures  of  prevention  were  taken,'  assuming  that 
as  there  was  a  duty  to  discharge,  the  Government  was  bound 
to  find  effectual  means  of  discharging  it ;  and  they  specially 
found  that  we  were  not  liberated  by  the  considerations  addressed 
to  them  to  show  that  the  first  Rule  of  the  Treaty  did  not  imply 
any  absolute  or  imperative  obligation  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  the  vessels,  and  that  *  due  diligence '  must  have  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  our  municipal  law. 

Viewed  as  a  question  of  construction,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  words  of  the  Treaty  might  not  reasonably  and  fairly  be 
so  read ;  for,  as  we  have  been  publicly  informed  by  one  of  the 
negotiators,  it  was  drawn  up  T\dth  a  studied  disregard  of  legal 
precision.  No  doubt  the  sense  which  the  British  Commis- 
sioners wished  to  express  was  the  restricted  and  limited  mean- 
ing for  which  our  counsel  contended.  But  the  real  ambiguity 
lay  in  the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed.  Perhaps  in  restricting 
the  international  obligation  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
Arbitration  to  the  *  due  diligence '  of  the  Treaty,  the  British 
Commissioners  thought  that  they  excluded  the  duty  of  preven- 
tion, in  its  absolute  sense,  from  the  concessions.  But  this  was 
a  distinction  not  easily  expressed  in  a  convention  which  was 
to  be  judicially  interpreted,  without  the  use  of  language  which 
would  reduce  the  obligation  itself  to  what  has  been  termed  the 
vanishing  point;  to  this  of  course  the  United  States  would 
never  have  consented.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  logical  fallacy  in  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  which  would  have  been  avoided  on  either 
side,  had  either  been  to  choose.  An  obligation  to  use  due  dili- 
gence to  accomplish  that  which  the  person  obliged  is  not  bound 
to  accomplish,  involves  a  juridical  confusion.    The  term  itself— 

*  due  diligence ' — pre-supposes  the  duty  of  accomplishing  the 
object^  and  only  affords  a  reasonable  defence  against  liability 
in  the  «vent  of  the  object  not  being  accompl£hed.     It  was 
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next  to  impossible  to  frame  words  which,  while  assuming  that 
the  international  duty  of  prevention  did  not  exist,  should  attach, 
and  at  the  same  time  limit,  liability  to  the  neglect  to  use  due 
diligence  to  insure  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  views  on  which 
the  Award  proceeded.  Count  Sclopis  professes  to  be  unable 
to  comprehend  what  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  meant  by  saying 
that  the  Kules  did  not  imply  that  a  neutral  Government  in  all 
cases  was  bound  to  prevent  the  acts  against  which  they  were 
directed.  In  like  manner  M.  Staempfli  very  plainly  says  that 
the  neutral  is  bound  to  an  initiative  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duty.     He  says :  *•  Les  dues  diligences  a  exercer  comprennent 

*  implicitement  la  propre  vigilance  et  la  propre  initiative  dans  le 

*  but  de  dficouvrir  et  d'empScher  toute  violation  de  la  propre 
'  neutrality.     Un  Stat  bellig6rant  n'a  ni  le  devoir  ni  le  droit 

*  d'exercer  la  surveillance,  ni  de  faire  la  police  dans  un  £tat 
'  neutre  a  la  place  des  autorit^s  du  pays.' 

We  cannot  wonder  that  under  these  Kules,  so  interpreted, 
we  were  found  in  the  wrong.  Our  surprise  rather  is  that 
we  escaped  so  easily.  But  before  we  recommend  these  Rules 
to  other  nations,  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  made 
quite  clear  whether  our  recommendation  is  to  apply  to  our 
own  construction  of  them,  or  to  that  of  the  Arbitrators.  These 
interpretations  widely  differ,  and  impose  very  different  burdens 
on  neutrals.  Nor  is  the  ambiguity  to  which  we  have  now  re- 
ferred the  only  one  which  must  be  cleared  up  before  these 
Rules  can  enter  the  European  code. 

The  Arbitrators  seem  to  have  given  no  weight  to  the  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  which  is  embodied  in 
the  Treaty,  that  at  the  time  when  the  matters  complained  of  took 
place,  Great  Britain  was  under  no  international  obligation  to 
use  due  diligence  for  the  object  in  question.  Count  Sclopis 
says :  '  Ces  regies,  de  la  fa9on  dont  elles  sont  ^tablies,  con^ 
^  stituent  une  obligation  fondee  sur  le  droit  des  gens  general ;  et 

*  ce  serait  en  changer  la  nature,  en  d^truire  completement  I'effet, 

*  que  d'admettre,  ainsi  que  le  voudrait  Targument  du  conseil  de 

*  Ba  Majesty  Britannique,  que  la  mesure  des  dues  diligences  & 
^  employer,  il  faut  la  d^river  des  regies  et  des  principes  de  la 
^  legislation  de  chacune  des  parties  contractantes  :  c'est-&-dire 
'que  la  g^neralit^  et  la  grandeur  de  la  r^gle  pourront  Stre 
'  eoumises  a  des  limitations  par  la  loi  municipale.'  He  can  give 
no  weight  to  the  argument  drawn  from  ^  impossibilite  politique^ 
which  he  represents  as  being :  ^  Oui,  j'ai  consenti  k  passer  la 
* r^gle,  mais  les  moyens  d'y  satisfaire  me  manquent:  ^ — '^ -'- 
'  pour  la  r^gle '  (p.  4446).     In  their  award  the  / 
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lay  it  down,  not  only  as  a  corollary  from  the  Convention,  but 
also  as  matter  of  public  law,  that  *  the  due  diligence  referred 
^  to  in  the  first  and  third  of  these  Rules  ought  to  be  exercised 
'  by  neutral  Governments  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to 

*  which  either  of  the  belligerents  may  be  exposed  from  a  failure 

*  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on  their  part.' 

The  fact  that  the  award  proceeds  on  this  rescript  is  very 
important.  It  embraces  principles  very  material  to  the  po- 
sition of  neutrals,  and  which  would  rather  seem  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  special  results  at  which  the  Arbitrators  arrived. 
Count  Sclopis  more  than  once  reverts  to  this  view  in  his 
remarks.     He  says  that  the  performance  of  the  duty  ^doit 

*  fetre  en   raison  directe  des  dangers  reels  que  le  belligerant 

*  pent  courir  par  le  fait  ou  la  tolerance  du  neutre.'  And 
again :  ^  Le  fait,  en  effet,  de  la  construction  des  vaisseaux, 
^  de  leur  armement  et  6quipement,  de  Texportation  des  armes 
'  de  guerre,  prend  un  aspect  different  selon  les  circonstances 

*  des  temps,  des  personnes,  et  des  lieux  oil  il  s^accomplit,'*  The 
application  of  this  rule  to  the  dispute  in  hand  was  plain  enough. 
The  South  were  blockaded.  They  had  no  ports,  and  no  fleet. 
If  they  were  permitted  to  supply  the  defect  by  purchasing  in 
a  foreign  market,  the  North  of  course  would  suffer  injury  to  an 
unusual  extent,  or  be  compelled  to  forego  a  great  advantage. 
Therefore,  conclude  the  Arbitrators,  there  was  a  greater  duty 
of  vigilance  imposed  on  Great  Britain  than  would  have  rested 
on  her  if  the  antagonist  had  been  a  maritime  Power  the  ports 
of  which  were  not  blockaded. 

There  may  be,  in  the  performance  of  ordinary  civil  obliga- 
tions, reason,  and  perhaps  soundness,  in  the  principle.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  stake  which  the  two  belligerents  played 
for,  in  obtaining  or  preventing  the  acquisition  of  these  vessels, 
was  a  very  critical  one.  Probably  the  whole  fate  of  the  con- 
test rested  on  the  maintenance  of  the  blockade.  But  viewed 
as  the  future  basis  of  international  obligation,  the  principle 
seems  to  involve  results  which  might  be  very  anomalous  and 
inconvenient.  According  to  it,  the  diligence  Great  Britain 
was  bound  to  use  to  prevent  the  Confederates  from  obtaining 
British-built  ships  was  entirely  difierent  from  tliat  which  she 
was  bound  to  use  to  prevent  similar  acquisitions  by  the  Fede- 
rals ;  for  the  Federals  were  not  blockaded,  and  had  ships  of 
their  own.  Consequently,  Count  Sclopis  would  hold,  that  the 
loss  to  the  Confederates  in  the  case  supposed  would  be  much 
less  than  that  suffered  by  the  Federals  in  the  actual  case  ;  and 
therefore  the  amount  of  diligence  required  would  be  le^s. 

The  significance  of  this  proposition,  which  goes  deeper  than 
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is  at  first  sight  apparent,  may  be  illustrated  by  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Evarts'  reply  to  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  pleading.  Speak- 
ing in  regard  to  the  second  of  the  three  Rules,  which  lays  down 
the  duty  of  the  neutral  State  to  prevent  the  neutral  territorj'' 
from  being  made  a  base  of  belligerent  operations,  he  says : — 

*  What  are  really  commercial  transactions  in  contraband  of  war,  are 
allowed  by  the  practice  of  the  United  States  and  of  England  equally, 
and  are  not  understood  to  be  proscribed,  as  hostile  aets^  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  it  is  agreed  between  the  two  countries  that  the  second  Rule 
is  not  to  be  extended  to  embrace,  by  any  largeness  of  construction, 
mere  commercial  transactions  in  contraband  of  war. 

^  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, — Then  I  understand  you  to  concede  that 
the  private  subject  may  deal  commercially  in  what  is  contraband  of 
v:ar  ? 

*  Mr,  Evarts, — I  will  even  go  further  than  that,  and  say  that  com- 
mercial dealings  or  transactions  are  not  proscribed  by  the  law  of  ua- 
tions,  as  violations  of  neutral  territory,  because  they  are  in  contraband 
of  war.     Therefore  I  do  not  need  to  seek  any  aid  in  my  present  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  transactions  under  the  second  Eule  by  these 
cruisers,  as  using  Great  Britain  as  the  base  for  these  naval  operations, 
irom  any  construction  of  that  Rule  which  would  proscribe  a  mere  com- 
mercial dealing  in  what  is  understood  to  be  contraband  of  war.     Such 
is  not  the  true  sense  of  the  Article,  nor  does  the  law  of  nations  proscribe 
this  commercial  dealing  as  a  hostile  act.     But  whenever  the  neutral 
ports,  places,  and  markets  are  really  used  as  the  bases  of  naval  opera- 
tions,  when  the  circumstances  show  that  resort  and  that  relation,  and 
that  direct  and  efficient  contribution,  and  that  complicity  and  that 
origin  and  authorship,  which  exhibit  the  belligerent  himself,  drawing 
military  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  his  naval  operations  from  neutral 
ports,  that  is  a  use  by  a  belligerent  of  neutral  ports  and  waters  as  a 
base  of  his  naval  opel'ations,  and  is  prohibited  by  the  second  Eule  of  the 
Treaty.     Undoubtedly  the  inculpation  of  a  neutral  for  permitting  this 
use  turns  upon  the  question  whether  due  diligence  has  been  used  to 
prevent  it.'     (P.  4661.) 

He  proceeds  to  maintain  that  acts  which  would  have  been 
were  commercial  speculations,  had  the  other  belligerent  been 
a  maritime  Power,  with  open  ports,  became  hostile  acts  in 
i^espect  of  the  subsistence  of  the  blockade,  because  the  ports 
of  the  neutral  were  the  only  bases  of  departure  which  the 
belligerents  had  for  naval  operations. 

In  this  view,  the  international  law,  as  expressed  in  the 
Treaty,  ought  to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  blockade ; 
and  indeed^  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn,  does  so  limit  it.  Mr.  Adams  says  (p.  4133)  :  «  Tb^ 
*  sale  and  transfer  by  a  neutral  of  arms,  mumtions  of 
'  and  even  of  vessels  of  war,  to  a  belligerent  country  not  s 
'  to  blockade  at  the  time,  as  a  purely  commercial  transact 
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^  decided  by  these  authorities  not  to  be  unlawful.  They  go 
'  not  a  step  farther ;  and  precisely  to  that  extent  I  have  myself 
'  taken  no  exception  to  the  doctrine.'  * 

It  well  becomes  us  to  ponder  on  the  distinction  here  so  ear- 
nestly developed.  It  is  not  without  cogency.  But  its  effect,  if 
carried  out  to  its  legitimate  results,  would  be  to  limit  the  law 
of  the  Treaty  substantially  to  the  '  Alabama'  claims.  It  seldom 
happens  that  a  belligerent  is  in  the  exceptional  position  in 
which  the  Confederates  found  themselves.  Thus,  that  which 
would  have  been  a  mere  commercial  speculation  if  France,  or 
Prussia,  or  Russia,  or  Spain  had  been  the  belligerent  customer, 
and  the  United  States  the  neutral  merchant,  became  hostile 
only  by  reason  of  the  existing  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports. 
If  this  rule  were  adopted,  an  entirely  different  scale  of  due 
diligence  would  prevail,  and  the  whole  principle  on  which 
neutral  ports  are  held  to  become  a  base  for  hostile  operations, 
would  fluctuate,  according  as  the  belligerent  for  whom  the 
ships  were  built  was,  or  was  not,  blockaded. 

If  any  part  of  the  consideration  given  for  our  concessions 
in  the  Treaty  was  the  hope  or  expectation  that  the  principle 
there  recognised  might  operate  to  our  advantage  in  future 
wars,  we  fear  these  prospects  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. It  would  rather  seem  as  if  the  scale  of  'due  dili- 
'  gence,'  and  the  hostile  character  of  the  acts  in  question, 
had  been  fixed  for  the  special  cases — we  had  almost  said  the 
solitary  cases,  of  the  '  Alabama '  and  the  '  Florida.'  It 
by  no  means  follows  that  American  statesmen  would  at  all 
admit  the  analogy  in  any  other  circumstances.  Such  isola- 
tion as  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Confederate  States  is, 
as  we  have  said,  rare ;  and  if  the  belligerent  Power  had 
possessed  the  means  of  receiving  the  vessel  in  a  port  of  her 
own,  according  to  the  American  view,  the  neutral  port  from 
which  she  originally  sailed  could  not  be  considered  to  have 
been  a  base  of  operations.  We  only  remember  one  other  war 
— if  war  it  could  be  called — in  which  the  command  of  a  base 
in  a  neutral  State  was  essential  to  the  belligerent :  we  mean  the 
Fenian  invasion  of  Canada.  If  the  obligation  of  due  diliffence 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  a  hostile  force  from  neutr^  soil 
was  ever  imposed  on  a  neutral  Government,  it  lay  on  the 
United  States  on  that  occasion ;  and  if  she  so  utterly  repu- 
diated liability  in  that  instance  as  to  refuse  even  to  Negotiate 
on  the  subject,  the  prospects  are  not  encouraging  that  she  will 
ever  admit  it  to  her  own  prejudice  in  any  other. 


•  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell,  6th  April,  1863. 
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These  are  the  views  on  which  this  award  proceeds.  They 
seem  to  establish,  as  international  law,  two  propositions,  which 
we  suppose  are  to  rule  this  country  and  the  United  States  for 
the  future ;  and  the  adoption  of  which  we  are  to  recommend 
to  Europe  generally.  Firsts  that  the  responsibility  of  taking 
effective  measures  to  prevent  the  departure  of  vessels  adapted 
for  hostile  purposes  from  neutral  territory,  for  the  service  of  a 
belligerent,  rests  entirely  with  the  neutral  State,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  its  internal  or  municipal  legislation ;  and 
secondly y  that  the  amount  of  vigilance  required  of  a  neutral 
State  to  this  end  varies  exactly  with  the  amount  of  injury 
which  one  of  the  belligerents  is  likely  to  suflPer  from  the  neglect 
to  fulfil  it ;  and  of  course  decreases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
interest  involved  decreases. 

We  had  hoped  that  from  this  American  nettle  we  might 
have  plucked  the  flower  certainty ;  and  that  this  country 
might  have  been  able,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  great 
Powers,  to  establish  the  international  obligations  of  neutrals 
on  something  like  a  clear  and  consistent  foundation.  It  is 
&r  more  important  for  a  great  commercial  community  like 
this  to  know  what  the  law  is,  and  how  far  mercantile  opera- 
tions are  affected  by  foreign  war,  than  to  reduce  the  received 
rules  to  any  scientific  standard.  But  this  award  leaves  lis 
entirely  in  a  maze,  as  to  what  law  is  to  rule  us  for  the  future. 
We  can  hardly  endorse  Mr.  Forster's  declaration  to  his  con- 
stituents at  Bradford,  that  in  exchange  for  our  three  millions 
we  have  obtained  *  a  new  maritime  code.'  For  there  seems  to 
us  to  be  an  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  principles  we 
thought  we  had  sanctioned,  and  those  which  the  majority  of 
the  Arbitrators  decided  that  we  had  sanctioned ;  and  the  duty 
imposed  by  these  principles  seems  to  vary  so  incessantly  with 
the  position  of  belligerents,  and  the  fortune  of  war,  as  to  make 
it  exceedingly  difficult  either  to  define  or  to  discharge  it.  We 
turn  with  some  hope  to  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  for  a  clue  to 
guide  us  through  this  labyrinth. 

If  the  arbitration  at  Geneva  had  produced  no  other  result 
than  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  giving  to  this  country  and 
Europe  the  masterly  dissertation  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum, 
it  would  have  been  a  memorable  event  for  which  we  should 
have  been  grateful.  It  forms,  no  doubt,  a  portentous  supple- 
ment to  the  *  London  Gazette,'  occupying  as  it  does  350 
closely,  and  not  too-well  printed  folio  pages  of  that  usually 
dry  periodical.  For  any  immediate  purpose  incident  to  thft 
result  of  the  arbitration,  it  might  be  criticised  as  too  ^ 
niinous  and   elaborate;    and   probably  few  general   rr 
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have  accomplished  the  task  of  completing  its  perusal.  It  may 
also,  perhaps,  be  liable  to  the  criticism  of  being,  at  times, 
somewhat  rhetorical,  and  rather  smart  and  pungent  in  some 
of  its  reflections  on  the  United  States,  and  her  public  men.  It 
never,  however,  lowers  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  or  the  posi- 
tion of  the  writer,  by  unworthy  impu'tations.  We  were  sorry 
to  read,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  gained  so  much 
respect  in  this  country,  and  who  knows  us  so  well,  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  *  And  by  this  proceeding  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 

*  ment  appear,  at  least  in  my  eyes,  practically  to  have  given 
^  their  formal  assent  to  the  principle  in  international  law  that 

*  success  SANCTIFIES  A  FRAUD '  (p.  4363).  The  capitals  are 
those  of  the  writer,  or  of  the  ^  London  Gazette,'  not  ours. 
Probably  some  too  emphatic  expressions  such  as  this  elicited 
the  Chief  Justice's  retorts.  In  one  part,  however,  of  his 
observations  we  entirely  sympathise :  we  mean  in  the  well- 
deserved  rebuke  which  he  administers  to  the  offensive  and 
intolerable  personalities  of  the  American  pleadings — invec- 
tives^ which,  if  they  had  occurred  in  official  despatches,  must 
have  led  to  a  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  which 
were,  in  our  opinion,  not  more  excusable  because  inserted  in 
a  forensic  state  paper,  or  delivered  in  an  oral  pleading.  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn  says — and  his  words  will  find  an  echo,  if 
we  mistake  not,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic : — 

<  Of  the  Cabinet  which  has  been  tlius  assailed,  three  distingaished 
members  are  no  more.  But  he  who,  at  the  difficult  time  in  question, 
presided  over  the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain,  still  lives  among lu 
in  the  fulness  of  years  and  honour.  There  have,  of  course,  been  many 
who,  in  the  strife  of  party  politics,  have  been  opposed  to  Earl  Russell ; 
there  have  been  others  who  have  differed  from  him  in  particular  inci- 
dents of  his  political  conduct ;  but  never  did  it  occur  to  political 
enemy — ^personal  enemy  he  never  could  have  had — to  question  for  a 
moment  the  lofty  sense  of  honour,  the  high  and  imimpeachable  integ- 
rity, the  truthfulness,  the  straightforwardness,  which  have  characterised 
the  whole  of  his  long  and  illustrious  career.  When  the  history  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  nineteenth  century  shall  be  written,  not  only 
will  there  be  none  among  the  statesmen  who  have  adorned  it,  whose 
name  will  be  associated  with  greater  works  in  the  onward  path  of  poli- 
tical progress  than  that  of  Earl  Russell,  but  there  will  be  none  to  whom, 
personally,  an  admiring  posterity  will  look  back  with  greater  veneration 
and  respect.  That  this  distinguished  man  should  feel  deeply  aggrieved 
by  the  unworthy  attack  thus  made  on  the  Government  of  which  he  was 
a  leading  member,  and  on  himself  personally,  it  is  easy  to  understand : 
but  there  are  attacks  which  recoil  upon  those  who  make  them  ;  and  of 
this  nature  are  aspersions  on  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  Earl 
Russell. 

'  I  have  called  this  an  '^  imexpected  "  course,  for  assuredly  neither 
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the  British  Government  nor  the  British  people  were  prepared  to  expect 
that,  after  Great  Britain  had  not  only  expressed,  openly  and  before  the 
world,  her  "  regret "  that  vessels  should  have  left  her  shores  which 
afterwards  did  damage  to  American  commerce,  but  had  voluntarily 
consented  to  make  good  that  damage,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  any  want 
of  sufficient  care  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities  had  rendered  the 
equipment  and  evasion  of  those  vessels  possible — on  an  occasion  when, 
in  the  peaceful  and  amicable  settlement  of  any  claim  the  United  States 
might  have  against  Great  Britain,  the  remembrance  of  past  grievances 
or  past  resentments  was  to  be  for  ever  buried,  and  the  many  ties  which 
should  bind  these  two  great  nations  together,  drawn  closer  for  the  time 
to  come — advantage  should  be  taken  to  revive  with  acrimonious  bitter- 
ness every  angry  recollection  of  the  past,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  to  pour 
forth  the  pent-up  venom  of  national  and  personal  hate.  Deploring  the 
course  which  has  thus  been  taken,  as  one  calculated  to  mar  the  work  of 
peace  on  which  we  are  engaged,  I  comfort  myself  with  the  conviction 
that  a  great  nation,  like  the  people  of  the  United  States,  seeing  in  the 
present  attitude  of  Great  Britain  a  cordial  and  sincere  desire  of  recon- 
ciliation and  enduring  friendship,  animated  itself  by  a  kindred  spirit, 
will  not  approve  of  the  hostile  and  insulting  tone  thus  offensively  and 
ynneceasarily  adopted  towards  Great  Britain,  her  statesmen,  and  her 
institations,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  case  and  argument 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.' 

We  haTe  given  these  passages  at  full,  because  whatever 
opinions  may  be  entertained  of  the  advantages  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  or  of  the  present  remarkable  example  of  it, 
it  would  become  impossible  for  any  nation  which  respected 
itself  to  engage  in  it,  if  it  were  to  be  made  the  vehicle  of 
railing  accusations  and  of  national  rancour,  which  no  diploma- 
tist would  venture  to  address  or  exhibit  to  another.  These 
things  should  have  been  rebuked  by  the  Tribunal,  and  it 
should  not  have  been  left  to  the  representative  of  Great 
Britain  to  vindicate  the  first  elements  of  international  pro- 
priety and  courtesy. 

Pasong  by,  however,  these  minor  criticisms,  and  addressing 
ouTBelves  to  the  substance  of  this  remarkable  treatise,  wc 
cordially  express  the  highest  admiration  of  it.  Whether  as 
^■^ards  the  discussion  of  legal  principles  or  the  analysis  of  the 
facts  before  him,  it  is  lucid,  vigorous,  copious-  and  exhaurtire. 
It  is  phun  fitwD  its  exordium  that  the  Lord  Chief  Jo^tice  it^^ 
painfully  the  chains  which  the  Rules  of  the  Treaty  impre^ 
on  him.  He  regrets  that  the  whole  question  had  ik«  bpen  if-rt 
open  to  the  tribunal  to  be  decided  on  the  true  prinr^-vie^  fc  in- 
temational  kw  and  justice.  The  Rules,  he  sayf-  ^'-  ^Tf  ^^^ 
tndy,  were  'a  great  and  generous  ooi*eeEa:»x.:  stil  Tnm^rt. 
*  the  effect  of  it  might  be  a  pecuniary  rtcrifir*  .^x  Thf  Twr:  i^ 
'  Great  Britain,  it  was  cheerfuUy  made/  «"-  ^^  ^^V^-  ^ 
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be  appreciated.  The  United  States,  however,  hardly  seem  to 
have  appreciated  it,  for  they  professed  to  hold  it  to  be  no 
concession  at  all.  But  the  main  object  which  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice seems  to  have  in  view  in  placing  on  record  this  elaborate 
exposition  of  his  opinions  was  twofold — to  vindicate  the  true 
principles  of  international  law,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour, 
good  faith,  and  reputation  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs. 
We  think  he  has  accomplished  the  double  task  with  singular 
power  and  complete  success. 

He  deals  with  his  subject  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  The  true  principle  of  international  law  as  to  the  building, 
equipping,  and  furnishing  of  vessels  of  war  by  a  neutral  for  a 
belligerent,  illustrating  the  subject  by  copious  citations  from 
works  of  authority. 

2.  The  history  and  nature  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 

3.  The  legal  import  of  *  due  diligence.' 

4.  The  means  at  our  disposal  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Act,  compared  with  those  of  other  nations. 

6.  Historical  illustrations  of  the  proceedings  of  other  na- 
tions, especially  the  United  States,  when  they  were  neutrals. 

6.  The  evidence  of  the  thorough  earnestness  and  legality  of 
the  British  Government,  as  evinced  by  their  acts. 

.  And  after  this  elaborate  and  detailed  disquisition  he  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  the  escape  of  the  vessels,  the  commissions 
granted  by  the  Confederate  Government,  and  the  supplies 
furnished  in  British  ports. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  him  through  this  long 
and  varied  journey.  The  escape  of  the  ^  Alabama '  and  her 
companions  is  now  in  the  regions  of  history,  and  need  trouble 
us  no  more.  As  far  as  the  good  faith  of  this  country  was 
concerned  the  demonstration  is  complete  ;  and,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  international  law  for  which  the  Chief  Justice  con- 
tends, there  never  was  a  shadow  or  a  pretence  for  the  claims 
of  the  United  States — not  even,  as  we  think,  in  the  case  of 
the  *  Alabama '  herself.  But  we  pursue  this  part  of  the  theme 
no  farther,  and  only  intend  shortly  to  consider  those  matters 
which  will  require  future  adjustment — the  general  principles 
involved  in  the  three  Rules,  the  effect  of  belligerent  commis- 
sions, and  the  lawfulness  of  supplies  furnished  to  these  vessels 
in  British  ports  abroad.  These  are  all  questions  which  are 
still  of  great  moment,  and  may  be  considered  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  America. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  commences  by  demonstrating — 
which  he  does,  as  we  think,  conclusively — that  the  law  of  the 
Treaty  was  never  recognised  as  international  law  before  the 
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Treaty.  The  view  which  he  takes  is  in  entire  accordance  with 
that  which  we  indicated  in  our  number  for  last  April — that  deal- 
ing in  vessels  of  war  is  only  one  form  of  dealing  in  contraband 
of  war;  that  no  neutral  Government  is  under  any  international 
obligation  to  prevent  its  own  subjects  from  dealing  in  contra- 
band of  war ;  that  the  only  belligerent  right  in  regard  to  con- 
traband of  war  is  that  of  capture  at  sea :  and  that  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  was  a  purely  municipal  statute,  in  administer- 
ing which  we  were  under  no  international  obligation,  and  was  not 
in  substance  an  international  treaty.  This  theme  he  exhausts 
with  such  copious  and  thorough  command  of  authority,  and 
with  so  much  fullness  and  research,  as  to  baffle  analysis  or 
criticism.  The  views  of  all  the  publicists  who  have  written 
or  expressed  opinions  on  this  subject  are  digested  into  a 
complete  repertory  of  jurisprudence.  There  is  nothing  left  to 
be  suggested  in  addition  to  his  full  and  vigorous  exposition. 
He  treats  very  thoroughly  of  the  opposite  school  of  modem 
writers,  of  whom  Hautefeuille  and  Bliintschli  are  the  leaders ; 
bat  we  think  he  demonstrates,  beyond  all  cavil,  the  truth  of 
the  propositions  to  which  we  have  referred. 

On  one  point  his  reasoning  is  very  conclusive  and  timely. 
In  some  of  the  discussions,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it, 
an  idea  has  prevailed  that  the  sale,  by  a  neutral  to  a  belli- 
gerent, of  a  vessel  adapted  for  war,  made  the  port  of  delivery 
a  base  of  hostile  operations,  and  thereby  distinguished  that 
particular  traffic  from  the  ordinary  commerce  in  contraband. 
Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  refutes  this  notion  very  thoroughly, 
and  shows  that  by  the  law  of  nations  the  traffic  in  ships  of 
war,  in  the  ordinary  case,  was  simply  traffic  in  contraband. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  never  maintained  that  the  mere 
sale  of  a  ship  intended  for  warlike  purposes  had  any  other 
effect.  They  make  the  case  of  the  Confederates  a  special  one, 
and  contend  that  as  the  Confederates  had  no  base  of  maritime 
<>perations,  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  departed  must  be 
considered  a  base  of  hostile  operations ;  otherwise  the  vessel, 
Aey  say,  had  no  base  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  ship-builder 
"flight  deal  with  the  Federals,  but  might  not  deal  with  the  , 
Confederates. 

There  may  be  some  show  of  reason  in  this  view,  and  it  has 
its  force.  But  it  could  only  be  applied  to  a  belligerent  like 
tte  Southern  States,  hermetically  sealed  from  the  rest  of  the 
^orld.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  it  can  only  apply 
^  the  special  case ;  and  that  as  a  general  rule  the  sale  to  a 
l>elligerent  of  a  ship  suited  for  war  in  the  Mersey  or  the  Clyde 
<Joe8  not  make  the  territory  of  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  a  baP'*     " 
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hostile  oiierations,  any  more  than  sailcloth  bought  at  Dundee, 
rifles  purchased  at  Birmingham,  or  men  recruited  in  Darm- 
stadt would  have  the  same  effect  in  regard  to  these  places. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  defines  the  term  *  base  of  operations' 
with  his  usual  precision  : — 

*  The  term  "  base  of  operations  "  is  a  military  term,  and  has  a  well- 
known  sense.  It  signifies  a  local  position  which  serves  as  a  point  of 
departure  and  return  in  military  operations,  and  with  which  a  constant 
connexion  and  communication  can  be  kept  up,  and  which  may  be  fallen 
back  upon  whenever  necessary.  In  naval  warfare  it  would  mean 
something  analogous — a  port  or  water  from  which  a  fleet  or  ship  of  war 
might  watch  an  enemy,  and  sally  forth  to  attack  him,  with  the  popsi- 
bility  of  falling  back  on  the  port  or  water  in  question  for  fresh  supplies, 
a  shelter,  or  a  renewal  of  operations.*     (P.  4269.) 

The  authorities  the  Chief  Justice  quotes  entirely  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  his  definition,  and  we  are  glad  to  dispel  an 
impression  which  had  at  one  time  prevailed  in  quarters  too 
acute  in  general  for  the  reception  of  fallacies. 

The  general  result  of  his  dissertation  on  the  international 
principle — which  is  a  mine  of  learning,  all  ore,  in  which  no 
one  can  dig  in  vain — is  thus  summarised : — 

*  But  it  is  here,  when  we  proceed  to  apply,  practically,  the  test  of 
due  diligence  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  that  the  anomaly  of 
the  present  pos^ition,  to  which  I  adverted  in  the  outset,  makes  itself 
sensibly  felt. 

*  As  I  have  shown  upon  abundant  authority,  the  equipping  of  a  ship 
for  Side  to  a  belligerent,  in  the  way  of  trade,  was  at  the  time  in  question 
no  offence  agjiinst  the  law  of  nations,  or  a  violation  of  neutrality,  though 
it  was  an  offence  against  the  municipal  law  of  Great  Britain.     The  Go- 
vernment of  Her  Majesty,  though,  like  QVQvy  other  Government,  it  was 
bound  to  prevent  any  known  violation  of  the  law,  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  a  belliarerent  to  enforce  the  law  for  his  benefit,  and  incurred  no 
liability  to  such  belligerent  for  not  doing  so,  so  long  as  the  law  was  not 
enforced  against  the  latter  any  more  than  against  his  enemy.    Any 
hostile  expedition  permitted  to  leave  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  which 
the  Government  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  could  have  pre- 
vented, would  have  amounted  to  a  breach  of  neutrality,  for  which  it 
might  have  been  held  responsible.     But  for  the  mere  equipping  of  a 
vessel,  by  ship-builders  in  the  way  of  trade,  though  intended  for  a  bel- 
ligerent, the  Government  would  not  be  responsible ;  and  though  every 
Government  is  no  doubt  bound  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  law,  so  far 
as  it  knows  of  them  and  can  prevent  them,  still  this  general  duty  which 
it  owes  to  its  own  country,  is  obviously  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
responsibility  it  incurs  as  representing  the  State,  in  relation  to  a  foreign 
Power.    In  the  one  case,  the  maintenance  of  the  law  is  left  to  the  ordi- 
nary authorities,  and  to  the  individuals  who  have  occasion  to  seek  pro- 
tection or  redress  from  its  operation ;  in  the  other,  the  action  of  the 
Government  by  its  immediate  officers  becomes  necessary  for  its  owa 
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protection.  No  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  and  from  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice, a  Government  would  pay  ready  attention  to  the  representatives  of 
a  belligerent  Power  complaining  of  an  infraction  of  the  municipal  law 
in  a  matter  in  which  the  interests  of  the  belligerent  were  affected — 
more  especially  in  a  matter  lying  as  it  were  on  the  confines  of  municipal 
and  international  law — and  would  call  into  action  the  preventive 
powers  it  possessed,  to  keep  the  law  from  being  broken.  But,  xmder 
such  circumstances,  it  might  fairly  leave  to  the  representative  of  the 
belligerent  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  application  of  the  law,  just  as  it  is 
left  so  to  do  to  an  ordinary  individual  who  desires  to  put  the  law  in 
motion  in  order  to  obtain  redress  on  his  own  behalf.  Hence,  no  doubt, 
had  arisen  the  practice,  common  to  the  Governments  both  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  of  requiring  the  representative  of  a  bellige- 
rent Power,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Government,  to  produce  evidence  by 
which  the  action  of  the  Executive,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  judicial 
inquiry,  can  be  justified  and  upheld.' 

Wbile  entirely  coinciding  in  the  accuracy  of  these  views,  we 
feel  some  surprise  that  one  illustration  of  the  argument  has 
been  so  uniformly  omitted.  In  considering  the  effect  given  to 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
foreign  enlistment  itself  is  always  left  entirely  out  of  view. 
It  is  singular  that  the  very  acts  on  the  part  of  neutrals 
which  gave  birth  and  name  to  this  statute  seem  to  be 
entirely  forgotten.  Great  Britain  has  ships  to  sell,  but  she 
has  few  men  to  spare.  Other  nations  stand  in  a  position 
exactly  the  reverse.  Is  she,  as  a  neutral,  to  be  prohibited 
from  traffic  in  ships,  while  the  recruiting-sergeant  is  to  tra- 
verse unmolested  the  whole  neutral  territory  of  Europe? 
The  United  States  were  as  much  in  want  of  men  as  the  Con- 
federate States  were  in  want  of  ships,  and  they  procured  them 
by  contributions  of  men  levied  from  the  civilised  world.  Had 
the  Confederates  prospered  and  become  a  strong  people,  would 
their  claims  on  those  nations  who  had  permitted  enlistment  of 
their  subjects  in  the  ranks  of  the  North  not  have  been  quite  as 
reasonable  as  those  which  were  the  theme  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva  ?     Gay  said  of  'Aye'  and '  No  '— 

'  They  parted  with  a  thousand  kisses. 
And  henceforth  fight  for  pay,  like  Swisses.' 

It  might  have  been  startling  to  have  been  told,  on  that  historic 
soil,  that  to  permit  the  hiring  of  mercenaries  was  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  and  warranted  reprisals  ;  yet  this  subject  also  must 
^6  reflated,  and  subjected  to  the  same  regimen  of  duty  and 
due  diligence  which  is  applied  to  the  building  of  ships. 

But  the  far  more  important,  and  indeed  the  momentous,  ques- 
tion for  us  is,  where  are  we  now  to  turn  ?     Are  we  to  pro*^ 
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to  fulfil  the  further  obligation  of  the  Treaty,  and  to  commend 
the  three  Rules,  with  the  Genevan  commentary  on  them,  to 
other  Powers  for  their  acceptance,  even  although  we  should 
be  persuaded  by  the  Chief  Justice  that  so  construed  their 
basis  is  erroneous  ?  Are  we  to  invite  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  join  with  us  in  accepting  a  code  of  neutral  obligation 
which  binds  them  on  the  one  hand  to  heavy  burdens,  without 
regard  to  their  internal  legislation,  and  on  the  other  gives  no 
rule  or  standard  by  which  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obli- 
gation can  be  measured  ?  To  accredit  the  Genevan  version  of 
the  three  Rules  to  foreign  Powers  is  manifestly  out  of  the 
question.  After  all  this  wandering  we  think  we  must  revert 
to  first  principles  again  and  start  from  the  proposition  which 
Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  has  demonstrated,  that  trafiSc  in  ships 
of  war  is  only  traflSc  in  contraband,  which  no  neutral  is  inter- 
nationally bound  to  prevent. 

We  believe  we  shall  find  no  unreasonable  baste  on  the 
part  of  America  on  this  head  in  pressing  the  fulfilment  of 
the  clause  of  the  Treaty,  nor  any  diflSculty  in  departing 
from  it,  should  we  desire  to  do  so.  Until  we  are  at 
one  as  to  its  meaning,  of  course  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  recommend  it  to  others.  But  we  should  imagine  that 
America  had  no  impatient  desires  on  the  subject.  With  the 
chance  of  neutrality  in  the  next  great  war  before  her,  she  can 
have  no  wish  to  bind  herself  with  these  voluntary  cords,  now 
that  her  immediate  object  has  been  gained  ;  indeed,  we  doubt 
much  if  America  is  at  all  prepared  to  join  us  in  any  such 
enterprise.  She  has  already  prepared  for  herself  witfi  con- 
siderable skill  two  outlets  for  retreat,  and  for  the  evacuation 
of  a  very  untenable  fortress.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
appear  that  her  statesmen  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  in  regarding  the  sale  of  ships  of  war  by  a  neutral 
State  as  a  mere  commercial  transaction,  which  neutral  States 
are  under  no  international  obligation  to  prevent,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  blockade,  a  reservation  which  was  all  she 
required  in  the  recent  controversy.  Such  was  the  law  con- 
tended for  by  Mr.  Evarts  before  the  Genevan  Tribunal, 
and  laid  down  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  letter  to  Lord  Russell 
in  1863,  from  which  we  quoted.  The  American  view,  in 
short,  is,  that  the  international  obligation  under  which  we 
lay  was  an  incident  of  the  existing  blockade,  and  leaves 
the  general  law  on  the  footing  on  which  the  Chief  Justice 
has  placed  it;  and  such,  we  jnay  expect,  will  be  the  rule 
of  tlieir  own  conduct  hereafter.  Again,  the  American  con- 
struction of  the  term  *  due  diligence '  is  precisely  what  the 
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Arbitrators  have  adopted.  Mr.  Adams^  In  giving  the  grounds 
of  his  judgment^  says  :  *  In  the  struggle  which  took  place  in 

*  America  "  due  diliocence  "  in  regard  to  the  commercial  inte- 

*  rests  of  one  of  the  belligerents  meant  a  very  different  thing 
^ from  the  same  words  applied  to  the  other,"*  (P.  4406.) 
TVhat  the  same  words  might  mean  in  a  war  between  this 
country  and  £ussia  or  Germany,  in  which  the  United  States 
were  neutrals,  remains  as  uncertain  as  if  the  Treaty  had  never 
been  concluded.  We  have,  therefore,  no  security  whatever 
that  the  three  Rules  will  assist  us  in  any  way  in  the  future. 
TfVe  must  look  this  state  of  matters  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
consider  from  first  principles  the  true  position  of  neutral 
States.  The  Treaty  and  the  Arbitration  seem  to  have  done 
nothing  to  aid  the  solution  of  this  important  general  question. 

In  hazarding  one  or  two  general  remarks  on  this  subject,  we 
can  only  suggest  the  direction  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the 
most  reasonable  and  expedient  solution  is  to  be  found.  Amid 
the  conflicting  opinions  to  which  we  have  referred,  most  of 
them  stamped  with  high  authority,  dogmatism  would  be  idle. 
The  topic  is  surrounded  with  difficulties,  both  theoretical  and 
practical.  We  can  only  indicate  the  considerations  which  seem 
most  likely  to  lead  to  a  stable  and  permanent  settlement. 

The  first  observation  we  make  is,  that  it  rests  with  Great 
Britain  herself  to  decide  the  terms  of  her  own  neutrality. 
Without  saying  that  she  is  strong  enough  to  make  the  law  on 
this  subject  for  the  world,  she  is  quite  strong  enough  to  make  it 
for  herself.  If  she  once  decide,  as  the  rule  of  her  own  conduct, 
what  she  will  permit,  or  what  she  will  avoid,  as  a  neutral, 
future  belligerents  will  be  obliged  to  respect  and  submit  to  her 
resolution,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  to  accept  her  neutrality  on 
her  own  terms ;  and  if  these  be  once  clearly  announced,  there 
would  be  the  less  risk  of  misunderstanding  hereafter.  The 
interests  of  neutrals,  as  well  as  the  power  of  neutrals  to  protect 
and  enforce  them,  has  hitherto  entered  far  too  little  into  the 
International  Code,  chiefly  because  they  have  not  been  asserted 
by  States  having  both  power  and  right  on  their  side.  But  this 
country  is  at  present  in  a  position  to  do  lasting  service  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  of  peace  throughout  the  world,  by  pro- 
claiming, as  the  intended  rule  of  her  conduct  as  a  neutral,  a 
code  of  la^^  just  to  her  own  citizens,  and  yet  mindful  of  the 
reasonable  claims  and  expectations  of  belligerents. 

In  the  second  place,  we  should  carefully  consider,  and  come 
to  a  clear  apprehension  of,  what  is  the  true  interest  of  this 
country,  as  regards  the  rights  and  demands  of  foreign  bellige- 
rents in  regard  to  neutral  trade.   Of  course,  the  other  side  of  the 
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Bhield  must  be  looked  at  also ;  namely,  our  interest  as  belligerents. 
But,  in  the  first  instance^  we  must  ascertain  wherein  our  real  in- 
terest as  neutrals  consists — not  only  because,  as  we  trust,  we  are 
likely  to  be  neutrals  in  the  future  more  frequently  than  we  have 
been  in  the  past,  but  also  because  in  this  matter  of  contraband 
of  war  we  have  probably  the  largest  stake  in  the  world.     Our 
country  is  an  emporium  of  contraband  of  war :  that  is  to  say, 
our  citizens  manufacture  and  produce^  as  part  of  their  ordinary 
commercial  pursuits,  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  that  of  war, 
those  things  which  men  use  in  warfare.     We  build  ships,  we 
raise  coal,  we  manufacture  iron,  we  make  swords  and  bayonets, 
cannon  and  muskets,  sailcloth  and  cordage,  not  from  any  love 
or  hatred  of  any  other  nation,  or  from  a  desire  that  one  may 
prevail  over  the  other,  but  entirely  out  of  regard  to  our  own 
interest  as  traders.     It  so  happens  that  the  materials  of  which 
these  articles  are  made,  and  the  skill  and  capital  for  pursuing 
their  manufacture,  are  found  in  this  country  in  combination,  to 
a   greater  extent   than   in  any  other.      It  follows  that  any 
general  restrictions  on  trading  in  these  things  must,  in  their 
direct  effect,  be  proportionally  more  injurious  to  us  than  they 
can  be' to  any  other  of  the  great  Powers.     Before,  therefore, 
it  can  be  our  interest  to  increase  or  enlarge  the  restraints  on 
dealing  in  such  articles,  by  our  own  traders,  we  must  see 
some  equivalent  advantage  to  our  interests   as  neutrals;  or 
else  must  have  a  proportionate   prospective  interest,   in  the 
event  of  our  going  to  war.     Now  our  only  interest  in  sub- 
mitting to  such  restrictions  on  our  own  staples,  while  we  are 
neutrals,  must  be   the  danger  of  involving  ourselves  in  the 
quarrels  of  belligerents.     A  notion  seemed  to  pervade  some  of 
the  discussions  at  Geneva  that  the  rule  by  which  a  neutral 
should  be  guided,  was  to  treat  the  belligerent  as  he  would  wish 
the  belligerent  to  treat  him.     But  those  who  suggested  such 
a  canon  of  neutral  policy  forgot  that  there  were  two  bellige- 
rents.    Had  we  been  at  war  we  should  have  wished  the  North 
to  refrain  from  selling  ships  to  our  enemy,  if  our  enemy  were 
blockaded  by  us;    but  we  should  have  wished  them  to  sell 
ships  to  us  if  we  were  ourselves  blockaded.     We  could  hardly 
so   treat  both  Federal  and  Confederate  as  we  should  have 
wished  to  be  treated  if  we  changed  places  with  either.     The 
question   is,  do  these  restrictions   on  our  trade  diihinish  the 
risk  we  run  of  being  involved  in  the  foreign  quarrel  ?  and  if  it 
does,  is  the  benefit  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  restrictions? 
To  the  best  of  our  judgment,  the  risk  is  at  least  equal  either 
way  ;  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  had  the  most  signal  ex- 
ample.    We  have  not  only  spontaneously  passed  an  Act  for 
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the  purpose  of  restraining  the  commerce  of  our  people,  for  the 
benefit  of  other  nations  who  quarrel — but  we  have  issued  pro- 
clamations, and  consented  to  be  tormented  and  worried  by 
eternal  representations  from  one  of  the  belligerents,  about 
breaches  of  our  own  Act,  for  four  consecutive  years,  and 
imdertaken  inquiries  and  prosecutions  without  end — for  no 
beaefit  to  ourselves,  and  all  for  that  of  our  neighbour — and 
when  all  was  done  we  not  only  were  given  no  thanks,  but  were 
pluncred  into  altercations  sufficient  to  have  produced  half-a- 
dozen  wars,  and  have  been  glad,  as  we  fear  we  must  admit, 
to  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of  3,000,000/.  T^Tiat  worse 
could  have  befallen  us  had  we  done  nothing,  it  is  hard  to  see. 
The  North  would  not  have  provoked  a  war  with  us  while  her 
struggle  with  the  South  lasted  ;  and  we  have  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  when  it  was  over  she  would  have  considered  well 
before  risking  such  chances  as  she  must  have  encountered  by 
assailing  us. 

We  are,  therefore,  greatly  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any 
risk  of  complication  is  in  truth  avoided  by  these  restrictive 
laws ;  or  that  any  benefit  to  be  derived  in  that  direction  is  at 
all  equal  to  the  voluntary  injury  they  inflict.  On  the  contrary, 
for  every  restriction  we  impose,  we  give  fresh  handle  for  cavil, 
and  more  pretence  for  discontent  and  imputations.  If  belli- 
gerents knew  that  no  favour  of  this  kind  would  be  shown  them, 
they  would  at  least  not  be  disappointed ;  and  favour  it  is,  not 
neutrality,  when  we  shut  our  shops  because  one  customer 
wishes  to  purchase,  and  another  is  well  supplied.  But  if,  in 
addition  to  the  restrictions  placed  on  our  trade  we  throw 
into  the  scale  an  international  obligation  of  'due  diligence' 
to  be  constantly  exerted  by  us,  the  standard  of  which  is 
utterly  uncertain,  but  for  which  other  nations  have  an 
unlimited  right  to  hold  us  accountable,  our  detriment  is 
largely  increased.  To  say  nothing  of  the  expense  ^nd  an- 
noyance of  a  perpetual  system  of  espionage,  not  only  on  our 
own  traders,  but  on  both  belligerents,  hunting  up  emissaries, 
intercepting  correspondence,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  all  our 
possessions  over  the  world,  such  a  system  of  liability  would  be 
more  cumbrous  and  irksome  to  us  than  to  any  other  nation. 
We  have  few  means  at  hand  for  such  a  duty,  and  the  careful 
constitutional  limits  which  with  us  restrict  the  Executive, 
although  they  have  proved  insuflScient  to  exempt  us  from 
liability  under  this  Treaty,  will  place  us  at  great  disadvantage, 
and  would  certainly  require  a  very  large  allowance  of  gain  on 
the  other  side  to  make  it  tolerable. 

Farther,  we  have  only  seen  the  beginning  of  the  demands 
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and  exactions  of  belligerents  in  this  direction.  The  concessions 
of  the  Treaty  were  limited  to  ships  intended  for  war.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  system  should  not  be  extended 
to  the  whole  catalogue  of  contraband.  During  the  war  be- 
tween Germany  and  France  very  similar  demands  were  not  very 
gently  indicated  from  Prussia  as  to  supplies  of  arms  and  coal 
If  the  Confederates  had  thriven  they  might  have  made  recla- 
mations against  us  for  furnishing  sailcloth  and  cordage  and 
artillery  to  the  Federals,  and  against  the  Germans  for  furnish- 
ing them  with  recruits.  There  is  no  limit  in  this  way  to  the 
fetters  which  neutrals  are  to  endure  as  a  penalty  for  the  quarrels 
of  their  neighbours. 

The  other  view,  however,  of  this  question  of  national  interest 
in  these  neutrality  laws  is  no  doubt  very  serious.  We  have 
the  largest  merchant  navy  afloat,  and  to  a  large  extent  mono- 
polise the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  In  war,  we  should 
sufler  in  proportion,  if  Alabamas  and  Floridas  roamed  the  seas, 
and  preyed  on  our  merchantmen ;  and  therefore  it  has  been 
considered  a  cardinal  point  in  public  policy  to  secure  that 
whatever  our  enemy  might  be  able  to  effect  in  this  direction 
on  his  own  account  and  by  his  own  resources  he  should  not 
use  the  building  yards  of  a  neutral  for  this  purpose. 

This  is  truly  the  hinge  of  the  whole  controversy.  It  is  a 
subject  of  deep  moment,  and  is  the  kernel  of  the  question.  We 
fully  appreciate  its  importance,  and  are  far  from  saying  that 
any  view  we  can  suggest  satisfactorily  solves  it.  But  we  thmk 
it  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  ourselves  as  belligerents  will  balance  the  restrictions 
with  which  it  is  proposed  to  Durden  our  neutrality. 

We  are  at  present  confining  our  remarks  entirely  to  dealings 
in  contraband  of  war — to  purely  commercial  transactions.  The 
^reat  law  of  nations,  that  no  neutral  State  is  entitled  to  permit 
its  territory  to  be  made  the  base  for  military  or  naval  opera- 
tions is  not  affected  by  the  views  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
has  never  been  made  a  subject  of  doubt.  Unquestionably 
were  any  neutral  State  to  permit  such  a  thing  to  be  done  to 
our  disadvantage  as  belligerents,  we  should  at  once  resent  it, 
and  appeal  to  an  argument  stronger  than  protocols.  But  the 
question  is,  whether,  if  we,  when  at  war  with  Russia,  should 
blockade  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  it  would  not  be  well 
that  we  had  a  right  internationally  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  allowing  Russian  vessels  of  war  to  leave  American 
ports  to  prey  on  our  commerce. 

All  this  resolves  into  the  right  of  the  stronger.     If  America, 
for  her  own  peace,  chooses  to  forbid  such  tranic  to  her  citizens. 
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so  much  the  better  for  us ;  but  if  she  does  not,  what  the  better 
are  we  of  the  international  obligation  ?  We  should  have  only 
obtained  a  fertile  field  for  cultivating  altercation,  and  the  effect 
of  the  blockade  and  the  standard  of  ^  due  diligence '  would  be 
fought  over  again  on  paper,  and  probably  with  more  serious 
weapons  afterwards,  at  a  time  when  we  had  enough  on  our 
hands  otherwise.  In  short,  if  we  were  strong  enough  to 
enforce  such  an  obligation,  we  should  not  require  it,  and  if 
we  were  not  strong  enough,  it  would  be  useless. 

K  we  go  to  war  we  must  pay  the  penalties  of  war,  nor  is  it 
amiss  that  our  recognisances  to  keep  at  peace  should  be  heavy. 
If,  of  all  the  Great  Powers,  we  have  most  to  lose  by  maritime 
plunder,  we  have  also  most  means  of  protection.  It  is  to  these 
we  must  trust  should  such  a  crisis  arise ;  but  how  we  are  to  be 
aided  by  a  compact  among  nations  to  refuse  supplies  to  a 
belligerent  exactly  in  proportion  to  his  need  of  them,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  see. 

Further,  it  would  seem  certain  that  we  should  lose  more  by 
trying  to  enforce  the  obligation  than  we  could  ever  gain  by 
its  recognition.  In  addition  to  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  our 
enemy,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  suspicious  and  watchful 
of  all  our  friends.  If  we  consent  to  shut  our  own  workshops 
when  we  are  neutrals,  so  must  our  friends  when  we  are  belli- 
gerents. But  will  they?  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  if 
we  were  at  war,  either  Germany  or  Switzerland  would  prohibit 
the  enlistment  of  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  our  belligerent  enemy  ? 
It  is  quite  certain  that  they  would  not ;  and  even  as  regards  the 
single  matter  of  ships,  before  we  could  enforce  the  principle  in 
our  own  favour,  we  should  be  embroiled  with  half  the  world. 
We  think  therefore  that  these  rules  are  a  losing  bargain  for 
Great  Britain,  and  that  her  interest  Kes  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. But  in  this  matter  there  is  no  law  which  binds  her 
excepting  her  interest.  In  the  view  of  justice  and  equity  a 
beUigerent  has  no  pretence  for  complaint  against  a  neutral  for 
selling  anything  which  he  has  to  sell,  as  long  as  he  himself 
may  purchase  in  the  same  market.  The  idea  that  the  amount 
of  the  neutral's  trade  is  to  be  restricted  in  proportion  to  the 
necessities  of  the  belligerent,  is  one  utterly  mconsistent  with 
real  neutrality.  Equity,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  demands 
that  the  neutral  should  not  suffer  in  any  way  by  quarrels  in 
which  he  has  no  share. 

We  conclude  then,  first,  that  Great  Britain  should  decide 
on  her  own  rights  as  a  neutral,  and  should  definitively  announce 
them,  while  as  yet  peace  prevails.  Her  safety  lies  in  speaking 
out  firmly  and  clearly,  and  announcing  her  own  intentions  for 
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the  future.  And,  in  tlie  second  place,  if  the  Treaty  leave  her 
free  to  do  so,  that  she  should  once  for  all  declare,  that  whatever 
restrictions  she  may  choose  to  impose  on  her  own  subjects  for 
her  own  benefit,  while  she  is  in  the  position  of  a  neutral,  and 
while  ready  in  courtesy  to  receive  and  consider  any  commu- 
nication from  foreign  belligerents,  she  repudiates  all  interna- 
tional responsibility  for  the  trade  of  her  own  subjects,  and  wU 
neither  receive  nor  act  on  any  representations  made  on  an 
opposite  footing. 

The  result  of  this  course  would  be  to  leave  the  belligerents 
to  the  only  remedy  which  the  custom  of  nations  has  ever 
allowed  them,  the  capture  of  contraband  at  sea.  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  has  so  fully  dealt  with  this  subject  that  we  need  not 
enlarge  on  it.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  belligerent  privilege 
-which  the  public  law  of  Europe  has  sanctioned  in  the  matter 
.of  contraband.  It  is  a  large  privilege,  and  one  barely  defen- 
sible on  any  theory  of  justice ;  but  at  all  events  it  rests  on 
universal  usage. 

But  whatever  course  this  country  may  think  fit  to  take  on 
this  important  distinction  between  our  international  obligations 
and  our  municipal  legislation  in  the  matter  of  contraband,  the 
question  ought  to  be  settled  by  herself,  and  once  for  all.  The 
present  is  as  good  an  opportunity  as  is  likely  to  occur — a  time 
when  we  cannot  be  suspected  of  undue  favour  or  disfavour  to 
any  other  Power.  If  it  be  thought  that  our  true  interest  lies 
in  making  such  obligations  international,  and  that  the  principle 
of  the  Treaty  admits  of  being  brought  to  a  distinct  and  precise 
general  application,  the  efforts  of  our  Government  should  be 
directed  to  solving  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  to  concerting  in  some  European  Conference  a  clear  and 
intelligible  code — not  only  on  the  subject  of  ships,  but  in 
regard  to  all  contraband  of  war.  Any  course  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  allowing  the  position  of  neutral  States,  and  the  right- 
ful claims  of  belligerents  upon  them,  to  remain  enveloped  in 
the  mists  by  which  they  are  now  surrounded.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nation  should  come  to  concur  with  the  views  of  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn,  to  which  we  ourselves  strongly  incline, 
as  pointing  out  by  far  the  safest  path,  we  should  then  require 
to  consider  for  ourselves  the  further  question,  what  our  muni- 
cipal legislation  should  be. 

We  indicated  in  our  former  number  the  doubts  we  enter- 
tained whether  even  the  acknowledged  code  of  contraband 
is  not  too  burdensome  for  a  neutral  State ;  and  whether 
it  did  not  bear  distinct  marks  of  having  been  imposed  by 
powerful  belligerents  on  feeble  neutrals.     That  the  code  to  a 
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large  extent  has  been  our  own  work  is  quite  true ;  but  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand ;  and 
some  of  the  law,  of  which  Lord  Stowell  was  the  profound  and 
able  expositor,  bore  more  hardly  on  the  neutral  than  we  now 
think  either  just  or  convenient,  as  was  clearly  proved  by  Lord 
Kingsdown's  memorable  judgments  during  the  Russian  war. 

For  our  own  part,  without  going  into  details  for  which  we 
have  no  space,  our  opinion  lies  entirely  in  the  direction  of 
greater  freedom,  rather  than  that  of  greater  restriction.  As 
r^ards  those  things  which  are  purely  articles  of  commerce,  we 
think  a  neutral  State  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  its  own  subjects.  It  can  be  of  no  moment  to 
the  neutral — he  is  not  even  bound  to  know — who  his  customer 
may  be,  provided  he  get  his  price.  It  was  nothing  to  us, 
during  the  French  and  German  war,  whether  the  arms  or  the 
coal  we  furnished  were  an  advantage  to  one  side  or  to  the 
other.  We  took  part  with  neither ;  and  being  ready  to  sell 
to  either,  or  to  any  one  else,  no  one  was  entitled,  or  should 
have  been  permitted,  to  remonstrate. 

Take  the  case  of  coal.  It  is  a  natural  product.  It  is  not 
even  an  article  manufactured,  like  a  war-vessel>  or  a  cannon, 
for  hostile  purposes,  as  little  so  as  the  water  it  heats  in  the 
boiler.  Where  can  the  justice  be  of  preventing  the  coal- 
masters  of  this  country  from  selling  their  coal  in  the  best  mar- 
ket? It  is  the  fruit  of  our  own  territory — one  of  the  main 
staples  of  our  commerce.  The  question  is  not  whether  coal 
may  not  become  Contraband,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  seizure.  Let 
the  belligerent  try  that  question  in  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  a 
prize  court.  But  in  regard  to  an  article  of  pure  commerce, 
and  one  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  our  merchandise,  we  cannot 
see  the  justice  or  sense  of  laying  an  embargo  on  it,  because 
one  nation  of  the  world  may  need  it  more  than  its  adversary 
does  in  its  wars  with  another. 

In  1674,  a  period  of  our  history  jn  which  these  questions 
were  better  understood  than  they  are  qow.  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins 
gave  an  opinion  to  King  Charles  11.^  in  which  will  be  found 
the  germ  of  our  true  policy,  from  which  we  have  very  widely 
departed.  The  question  related  to  a  cargo  of  pitch  and  tar 
belonging  to  an  English  subject  seized  by  the  Spanish  on 
board  a  Swedish  vessel.  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  said :  ^  It  is  not 
*  probable  that  Sweden  hath  suffered  or  allowed  in  any  treaty 
'  of  theirs  with  Spain,  that  their  own  native  commodities — 
'  pitch  and  tar — should  be  reputed  contraband.'  But  that 
which  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  thought  so  improbable,  because 
foolish,  on  the  part  of  Sweoen,  we  have  in  part  done 
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own  accord,  and  were  not  long  ago  asked,  and  urged,  and 
preesed  to  do  wholly.  The  exception  of  'commodities  the 
growth  or  staple  of  a  particular  country,  rests  on  a  very  evi- 
dent principle  of  good  sense — namely,  that  undue  assistance 
to  one  belligerent  cannot  be  inferred  from  dealing  in  the  ordi- 
nary wares  of  the  country.  And  so  Valin  tells  us  that  in 
1700  tar  and  pitch,  although  held  contraband  in  general,  were 
exempted  when  found  on  board  Swedish  vessels,  because  they 
were  the  produce  of  the  country. 

The  case  of  ships  of  war  is  more  difficult  only  in  this  respect, 
that  under  some  circumstances  they  are  more  likely  to  be  con- 
nected, in  addition  to  their  character  as  articles  of  ordinary 
commerce,  with  a  hostile  use  of  the  territory  in  which  they  are 
constructed.     No  illustration  of  this  can  be  better  than  the 
position  of  the  Confederate  States.     The  home  of  their  ships 
and  sailors  was,  literally,  on  the  deep.     They  had  no  other 
home  accessible,  excepting  neutral  ports.     If  by  a  series  of 
mercantile  transactions  in  England  they  had  organised  a  fleet, 
waiting  in  English  waters  to  emerge  simultaneously,  our  ports 
would  no  doubt  to  some  extent  have  performed  the  part  which 
Charleston  or  New  Orleans  would  have  borne  had  they  not 
been  blockaded.    In  the  same  way,  if  we  were  to  blockade  the 
Baltic,  we  should  regard  with  great  jealousy  Russian  vessels 
lying  outside  our  blockade,  in  JPrussian  or  Danish  harbours. 
In  these  cases,  although  the  distinction  is  not  on  the  surface, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  neutral  port  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
used  not  merely  as  a  place  of  construction,  but  as  a  place  of 
departure  also;   and  the  benefit  of  the  blockade  is  thereby 
lessened  to  the  other  belligerent.     The  same  result  may  follow 
from  mere  territorial  proximity,  even  although  there  were  no 
blockade.     During  our  war  with  France,  even  although  the 
ports  of  France  were  not  blockaded,  it  would  have  been  a 
great  advantage  to  France,  and  a  great  injury  to  us,  if  vessels 
built  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  could  have  sailed  direct 
to  the  coast  of  Canada  on  their  hostile  errand — so  great  an 
injury  that  we  might  have  gone  to  war  with  the  United  States 
rather  than  submit  to  it. 

While  there  is  some  abstract  force  in  this  view,  we  still 
incline  to  the  broader  ground :  that  even  in  the  circumstances 
supposed  there  is  no  real  breach  of  neutrality,  but  only  the 
incidence  of  one  of  the  chances  of  war.  Our  neutrality  in 
the  present  instance  would  have  been  precisely  the  same, 
although  the  blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  had  been 
raised.  In  relations  of  this  kind  between  States  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  run  into  legal  refinements,  or  to  make  the  character  of 
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the  act  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  State  depend,  not  on  its 
own  intrinsic  quality,  but  on  some  extrinsic  consequence.  The 
f>afer  principle  seems  to  be  to  hold  that  the  consequence  to  one 
of  the  belligerents  cannot  of  itself  affect  the  character  of  the 
act  of  the  neutral.  Still,  it  may  be  quite  right  that  in  such 
cases  the  Executive  of  the  neutral  State  should  have  in  their 
hands  the  means  of  preventing  the  use  of  their  ports  for  such 
objects,  when  the  use  which  is  made  of  them  is  not  merely 
commercial,  but  is  also  for  hostile  and  strategic  purposes. 
The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  as  it  was  originally  passed  in 
1819,  was  not  at  variance  with  the  freedom  of  neutral  com- 
merce, for  the  acts  prohibited  implied  something  beyond  con- 
struction—  an  equipping  and  arming  within  the  territory 
which  were  not  necessarily  incident  to  the  commercial  transac- 
tion.  Whether  the  recent  addition  to  it  has  not  materially 
altered  its  real  character  well  deserves  to  be  re-considered. 
But  there  are  powers  which,  although  rightly  vested  in  the 
Executive  as  a  matter  of  internal  regulation,  ought  to  be 
entirely  within  their  own  control,  to  be  used  or  not  used  as 
justice  and  the  well-being  of  the  State  may  demand.  When 
they  are  made  the  subject  of  external  obligation  their  cha- 
racter is  entirely  changed,  and  they  become,  in  the  language 
of  Sir  Koundell  Palmer,  in  his  masterly  pleading  before  the 
Arbitrators,  *  a  series  of  traps  and  pitfalls,'  fraught  with 
vexation  and  danger  to  the  State  which  undertakes  them, 
neutralising  the  object  they  were  meant  to  serve,  and  inviting 
the  very  perils  they  were  intended  to  avoid. 

The  other  two  general  questions  which  are  dealt  with  by 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  we  shall  speak  of  very  shortly. 
They  were  difficult,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  arose, 
and  may  come,  in  future  belligerent  operations,  to  be  of  more 
moment  even  than  the  main  issue  involved.  The  first  of  these 
was  whether  the  escaped  ships,  which  afterwards  put  into 
British  ports  abroad,  with  a  regular  commission  from  the  Con- 
federate States,  ought  to  have  been  seized  and  detained  by 
the  British  authorities,  and  whether  the  neglect  or  failure  to 
detain  them  was  a  breach  of  neutrality.  The  Arbitrators 
hold  that  they  should  have  been  detained. 

It  seems  quite  clear,  on  acknowledged  principles  of  public 
law,  that  the  commission  from  the  Confederate  States — an 
acknowledged  belligerent  Power,  with  a  Government  de  facto 
— was  a  commission  which  all  neutral  Powers  were  bound  to 
respect.  It  is  also  certain  that  a  ship  belonging  to  a  foreign 
Power  remains  foreign  territory,  not  subject  to  the  laws  and 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  Power  into  the  ports  of  which  it 
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may  have  occasion  to  come.     These  two  propositions  are  very 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  *  Protest,'  which  contains  a  very 
complete  exposition  of  a  branch  of  public  law  in  these  days 
rarely  studied.     It  was  not,  however,  on  either  of  them  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  Arbitrators  arose.     It  was  contended  for 
the  United  States  that,  conceding  this  to  be  the  general  law, 
the  Confederates  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  neutral 
character  of  British  territory  by  removing  the  vessels ;  that 
the   British  authorities   were   entitled   to  have   pursued  and 
brought  them  back ;  and  that  consequently,  when  they  came 
again  within  their  power,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  wrong-doer, 
they  were  entitled  and  bound  to  have  seized  and  detained  them. 
If  the  view  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  is  right,  and  if  the  removal  of  the 
vessels  were  only  a  breach  of  our  own  municipal  law,  it  cer- 
tainly lay  with  us  to  enforce  our  rights  or  not  as  we  thought 
fit,  and  the  non-detention  of  the  vessels  could  be  no  legitimate 
ground  of  complaint.     But  if  the  Arbitrators  were  right  in 
holding   that   we  were   internationally   bound  to  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  escape  of  these  vessels,  the  international 
obligation  might  plausibly  be  said  to  have  continued,  as  long 
as  the  wrong  we  had  done  admitted  of  remedy. 

We  think,  however,  that  to  seize  on  such  grounds  a  lawfully 
commissioned  ship  would,  in  any  view  of  the  general  question, 
be  an  act  subject  to  the  gravest  doubt.  The  ship  was  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  lawfully  accredited.  She  was  entitled 
to  be  treated  by  all  the  other  Powers  as  a  ship  of  war,  be- 
longing to  a  recognised  belligerent,  and  could  claim  from  them 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  belonging  to  that  character. 
It  might  be  true  that  we  had  claims  against  the  Confederate 
States  for  the  removal  of  the  vessel  in  breach  of  our  laws ; 
but  it  did*  not  follow  that  this  would  justify  us  in  depriving 
the  regularly  commissioned  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel  of 
which  they  were  in  charge,  merely  because  they  had  brought 
her  into  the  asylum  of  a  British  port,  without  any  warning  of 
the  fate  which  awaited  them.  As  we  were  not  at  war  with 
the  Confederate  States,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  at  peaee 
with  them,  and  had  made  no  denunciation  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  or  demanded  reparation  from  them,  we  think  we  were 
bound  to  have  accorded  them  the  same  recognition  which  we 
should  certainly  claim  for  vessels  under  the  British  flag,  and 
to  have  made  our  claim  for  redress  in  another  form. 

Such  is  our  impression  from  a  perusal  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  counsel  and  the  Arbitrators  ;  but  the  question  is  novel, 
and  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  been  the  subject  of  adju- 
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dication,  although  it  once  arose  in  the  American  Courts.  The 
dissertation  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  this  head  will  well 
repay  study. 

The  remaining  question,  in  regard  to  the  supplies  of  coal 
given  to  these  Confederate  vessels  in  British  ports  abroad, 
also  possesses  some  novelty.  These  supplies  were  clearly 
not  excessive  in  amount,  if  they  had  been  furnished  to  an 
ordinary  cruiser.  The  peculiarity  of  the  question  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  cruisers  were  homeless  wanderers :  that  they 
did  not  put  into  port  for  supplies  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
their  journey  to  its  end,  for  they  had  no  destination.  Their 
calls  from  time  to  time  at  these  ports  were  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  predatory  career,  and  therefore  constituted  these 
ports  themselves  their  only  base  of  operations. 

We  state  the  question,  without  stopping  to  solve  it.  But 
the  argument  would  seem  to  prove  too  much,  by  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  no  port  in  the  world  was  entitled  to  give  to  a 
Confederate  vessel  the  same  supplies  which  it  gave  to  the 
Federals  without  committing  a  breach  of  neutralitv.  It  re- 
solves again  into  the  maritime  status  and  rights  of  a  Power 
whose  ships  are  at  sea,  but  whose  ports  are  blockaded. 

We  are  now  at  the  close  of  this  last  chapter  of  a  very  inte- 
resting but  unsatisfactory  episode.  We  are  glad  to  take  leave 
of  it.  We  have  rather  tried  to  point  the  moral  it  teaches  for 
the  future,  than  to  dwell  on  its  details.  We  entertain  a  very 
sanguine  hope,  indeed  a  very  thorough  conviction,  that  the 
two  great  nations  who  were  the  actors  in  it  will  be  found  far 
more  in  accord  for  the  future  on  the  great  principles  involved 
in  it,  than  they  appear  to  have  been  in  the  voluminous  plead- 
ings before  the  Arbitrators  at  Geneva.  The  result  has  left  no 
heartburnings  behind  it  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  ought  to 
produce  some  complacency  on  the  other.  But  there  is  a 
lesson  involved  in  it  which  we  ought  to  learn.  If  we  wish  to 
avoid  such  complications  for  the  future,  we  should  know  our 
own  minds  clearly,  and  choose  the  ground  we  mean  to  occupy 
carefully  ;  having  done  so,  we  should  intimate  to  all  that  the 
conditions  of  our  own  neutrality  rest  entirely  with  ourselves, 
and  proclaim  the  terms  on  which  alone  our  conduct  will  be 
guided.  The  last  time  which  should  be  chosen  for  remodel- 
ling and  patching  our  own  code  of  laws  as  neutrals,  is  when  the 
clash  of  arms  and  of  interests  around  us  drowns  the  voice  of 
reason  and  prudence. 
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NOTE 

on  Art.  III.  in  No.  CCLXXVIII.  on  the  ^Memorials  of  Baron 

Stockmar* 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Greneral  Sir  William 
CodnDgtoD,  with  reference  to  a  passage  which  occurs  at  p.  889  of  our 
last  Number,  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  ooirect  a  misapprebeo- 
fdon  which  may  have  appeared,  though  it  certainly  was  not  intended, 
to  reflect  on  the  gallant  Admiral  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
Downs  in  1831 ; — 

To  the  Edkor  of  the  *  Ediiiburgh  Review,^ 

November  1, 1872. 

Sir, — ^In  your  review  of  the  '  Life  of  Baron  Stockmar  *  is  the  following  statement 
relating  to  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in  18S1 : 

*  The  King  appealed  to  France  and  England  for  assistance.  Admiral  Codrington 
appeared  with  the  fleet  off  the  Scheldt,  but  declined  to  go  up  the  river.  On  tlie 
10th  Marshal  Gerard  entered  Belgium  at  the  head  of  a  French  army.' 

This  statement,  as  fior  as  regards  Admiral  Codrington,  is  inooirect.  The 
evolutionary  squadron  under  his  command  in  the  Channel  was  ordered  to  the 
English  anchorage  of  the  l>own8,  and  remained  there  from  the  9th  to  the  18th  of 
August,  1881.  He  had  no  directions  even  to  cross  over  to  the  coast  of  Holland: 
he  certainly  did  not  *  decline  to  go  up  the  river  Scheldt/  nor  was  he  likely  to 
decline  if  ordered. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  CODBIKGTON. 

General. 

The  fact  is,  as  stated  by  Sir  William  Codrington  and  by  Baron 
Stockmar*8  biographer,  p.  178  of  the  German  edition,  that  it  was  not 
the  Admiral  who  declined  to  go  up  the  Scheldt,  but  the  British  Go- 
vernment, which  remained  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Belgian  Pleni- 
potentiaries that  he  might  be  sent  there.  Nobody  doubts  that  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  would  have  performed  any  duty  on  which  he  was 
sent  with  spirit  and  ability ;  but  the  writer  of  the  article  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  he  had  any  discretionary  powers  to  enter  the  Scheldt 
at  that  time. 

As  we  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  subject,  we  may  mention  that 
at  p.  390  of  the  same  article  M.  Grendebien  is  erroneously  named  as  the 
coadjutor  of  M.  Van  de  Weyer  at  the  London  Conference,  instead  of 
M.  Goblet,  who  iilled  that  post. 

In  speaking  of  King  Leopold*s  annuity  of  50,000/.  a  year,  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  was  never  renounced  by  that  Sovereign,  though  he 
ceased  to  draw  any  part  of  it  for  his  own  use,  we  might  have  added 
that  it  was  secured  to  him,  not  only  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  by 
the  Treaty  which  was  formally  signed  between  England  and  Prince 
Leopold  on  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  that  Baron 
Stockmar's  own  stipend,  to  which  his  services  to  the  King  so  well 
entitled  him,  was  paid  out  of  this  very  fund  to  the  end  of  his  life — a 
circumstance  which  his  son  and  biographer  appears  imaccountably  to 
have  overlooked. 
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4.  La  Mission  du  Thibet^  de  1855  h  1870,  d*apres  Us  Lettres 
de  M.  TAbbe  Desgodins.     Verdun  et  Paris :  1872. 
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D£  Carn^,  Member  of  the  Commission  of  Exploration  of 
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_  • 

Tj^OR  more  than  a  century  past,  geographers  and  ethnologists 
haye  bent  an  eager  but  unsatisfied  gaze  upon  the  region 
^bich  stretches  eastward  from  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  reaching 
on  one  side  the  southern  shores  of  the  China  Sea,  and  on  the 
other  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Boughly  speaking, 
this  area  may  be  described  as  the  segment  of  a  circle,  with  ra£i 
formed  by  the  mighty  streams  that  issue  from  a  common 
centre  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Himalayas.  The  Irra- 
waddy,  which  traverses  Burmah  to  discharge  its  waters  into 
the  Gulf  of  Martaban;  the  Brahmaputra,  falling  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  at  no  great  distance  from  the  same  spot,  after  a 
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course  directed  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  last-named  river ; 
the  Yan£c-tsze-Kian£^9  which  bisects  with  its  leviathan  flow  the 
central  |rovinces  o^f  China;    and  the  Lan-tsang  Eang.  or 
Mekong,  flowing  south  to  find  an  outlet  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Cambodian  peninsula,  are  all  fed  by  the  snows  of  one  tre- 
mendous mountain-range  piled  up  within  narrow  limits  between 
the  elevated  plateaux  of  Kokonor  and  the  plains  of  China.  The 
outer  circuit  of  this  inunense  water-system  is  parcelled  out 
between  Burmah,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  An-nam ;  but  in  an 
inner  zone  of  mountainous,  semi-savage  border  land  the  fron- 
tiers of  all  these  states  approach  and  become  confounded  with 
those  of  China,  and  find  a  common  meeting-ground  around  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yiin-nan.     Although  farthest  removed 
from  the  seat  of  Imperial  government,  and  brought  latest  of 
all  within  the  scope  of  Chinese  civilisation,  this  division  of  the 
empire  has  for  centuries  past  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  wealth 
and  productiveness  such  as  we  find  foreshadowed,  indeed,  in 
Marco  Polo's  narrative.    In  the '  Caraian'  of  the  great  Venetian 
traveller  geographers  have  long  since  recognised  part  of  the 
territory   of  modem   Yiin-nan;    and  the  minute  researches 
brought  to  bear  by  Pauthier  and  Yule  in  their  late  mflgnificent 
editions  of  his  work  have  not  alone  verified  some  of  its  most 
singular  descriptions,  but  have  also  brought  into  notice  the 
flourishing  state  of  this  region  at  the  close  of  the  diirteenth 
century,  very  shortly  after  its  conquest  by  the  Mongol  invaders. 
In  the  five  hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Marco  Polo 
traversed  Yun-nan  on  his  way  to  Burmah,  one  European  only 
— the  Jesuit  Du  Chatz,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— has  performed  the  same  journey  from  beginning  to  end; 
and,  up  to  a  far  more  recent  period  than  that  of  his  visit,  the 
country  between  the  Yang-tsze  Kiang  and  the  Irrawaddy  re- 
mained as  much  a  terra  incognita  as  we  most  secluded  r^ons 
of  Central  Asia.     At  length,  in  the  course  of  that  magnincent 
survey  of  his  dominions  which  was  undertaken  by  tlie  Empeior 
Kang-hi,  and  which  is  not  sufliciently  recognised  as  the  virtual 
starting-point  of  modem  geographical  research,  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  Fridelli,  Bonjour,  and  Bigis  were  employed  in  1713- 
1715  in  drawing  up  the  map  of  xiin-nan.     Successive  geo- 
graphers have  borne  testimony  to  the  skiU  and  accuracy  with 
which   this    labour  was   performed;   but    as    the  missionaTy 
surveyors  confined  their  observations  to  the  limits  of  Chinese 
sovereignty,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  problems  in  an  un- 
settled state  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  lower  course  of  the 
great  rivers  traversing  Ytin-nan  on  their  way  to  the  Indian 
seas,  which  still  continue  subject  to  scientific  contention.    The 
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brief  gleam  of  enllghtemnent  and  of  hospitality  towards  im- 
ported knowledge  and  means  of  progress  which  distingaished 
the  reign  of  Kang*hi  was  followed  by  an  era  of  hostility  and 
intolerance,  raising  once  more  an  impenetrable  wall  around  the 
Celestial  Empire.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  the  spell  has 
been  forcibly  broken,  and  a  series  of  remarkable  events  have 
drawn  China,  with  her  galaxy  of  kindred  nations,  into  active 
communication  with  the  Western  world.  The  motive  agent 
which  was  sighed  for  by  Archimedes  has  made  its  appearance, 
for  the  modem  requirements  of  commerce  are  a  lever  potent 
enough  to  defy  the  most  resolute  immobility ;  and  thanks  to 
such  influences,  the  inmost  recesses  of  a  territory  long  whollv 
sealed  against  European  research,  have  now  been  made  accessi- 
ble to  exploration  and  study. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  from  native 
accounts,  the  west  of  China  was  already  known  as  a  region 
abounding  in  natural  resources,   and   especially  in  mineral 
wealth.     Covering  an  area  of  more  than  100,000  square  miles, 
its  southern  borders  lost  in  the  depths  of  tropical  forests,  and 
oTcrshadowed  on  its  northern  frontier  by  the  glaciers  of  Tibet, 
the  province  of  Yiin-nan  can  boast  an  extent  of  surface  and  a 
diversity  of  feature  in  which  it  is  barely  rivalled  by  any  other 
section  of  the  empire.     Uncivilised,  almost  savage,  tribes  stiU 
occapy  the  mount»n  ranges  which  surround  and  intersect  the 
province,  whilst   busy  emporia  of   industry  and  trade  have 
^wn  up  in  its  central  plains.     Its  climate  naturally  varies 
horn  the  extreme  of  tropical  heat  to  the  inclemency  of  an 
Alpine  region ;  but  even  in  its  lower  latitudes,  a  temperate 
zone  may  oe  reached  upon  the  elevated  plateaux  overlooking 
the  gorges  of  the  Salwen  and  the  great  lakes  which  constitute 
a  peculiar  feature  of  the  province.     Metals,  such  as  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  tin,  have  been  drawn  for  centuries  past  from 
the  mines  for  which  Yiin-nan  is  specially  famous ;   gold  is 
present  in  the  sands  of  almost  every  rivulet;  and  both  soil  and 
climate  afford  conditions  highly  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  such  important  staples  as  the  tea-plant,  rice,  and  silk. 
While  the  capital,  Yiin-nan  Fu,  has  enjoyed  a  peculiar  renown 
for  commercial  activity  no  less  than  for  the  literary  genius  and 
the  refinement  of  its  educated  classes,  it  has  been  customary 
with  the  Chinese  of  other  provinces  to  express  their  envy  of 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  all  necessaries  of  life  in  this 
favoured  region.      Notwithstanding  occasional  interruptions 
through  warfare  or  revolt,  a  flourishing  trade  has  subsisted  for 
centuries  between  Yiin-nan  and  the  adjacent  countries,  espe- 
cially with  Burmah,  whose  staple  productions,  includmg  cot^ 
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wax^  ivory,  and  drugs  of  many  kinds,  were  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  silk  and  manufactured  or  mineral  wares  of  Western 
China.  For  this  traffic  two  main  routes  are  indicated,  indeed, 
by  Nature  in  the  course  of  the  great  rivers  which  constitute  a 
link  between  Yiin-nan  and  the  far-off  sea.  While  the  Lan- 
tsang  Kiang  has  afforded  a  channel  for  intercourse  with  Siam 
and  Cambodia,  the  Salwen  (Lu  Kiang),  flowing  westward,  in- 
vites to  communication  with  the  Burmese  territories ;  and  the 
Irrawaddy,  although  its  main  stream  is  hidden  in  the  depths  of 
a  savage  border  land,  may  yet  be  included  through  its  nan- 
gable  affluents  among  the  rivers  of  the  province. 

In  lieu,  however,  of  dwelling  upon  the  fair  prospect  of  mdus- 
try  and  commercial  activity   once  fostered  by  these  various 
natural  advantages,  we  are  compelled  to  exhibit  this  portion 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  as  a  scene  of  wide-spread  desolation,  re- 
duced by  rebellion  and  warfare  of  fifteen  years*  duration  to  the 
condition  of  either  a  camp  or  a  desert.    In  an  earlier  number  of 
this  Review*  a  recent  attempt  at  establishing  a  Mussulman 
sovereignty  in  Western  Yiin-nan  has  already  been  described, 
and    subsequent  events    have  brought  this   insurrectionary 
movement  into  increasing  prominence.      Between  two  ami 
three  millions  of  Mahomedans,  descended  from  the  Bukharian 
soldiery  by  whom  Yiin-nan  was  subjugated  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  Kublai  Khan's  lieutenants,  were  scattered  a  few 
years  ago  throughout  the  province,  and  notably  in  its  western 
half,  where  Ta-li  Fu,  a  city  ranking  second  only  to  the  pro- 
vincial capital  in  size  and  importance,  was  their  principal 
centre.     Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  ages  since  the  arriral 
of  their  forefathers  in  Yiin-nan,  and  although  by  length  of 
residence  and  constant  intermarriage  almost  wholly  identified 
with  the  pure  Chinese  in  features,  language,  and  social  usages, 
this  immigrant  race  had  remained  stedfast  in  adherence  to  the 
Mahomedan  creed.     Their  original  language — an  ofishoot  of 
the  Persian — ^had  become  wholly  extinct ;  in  each  generation 
only  a  few   ulemas  preserved   sufficient   knowledge  of  the 
sacred  text  of  the  Koran  to  keep  its  doctrine  alive  in  the 
midst  of  an  idolatrous  people ;  they  obeyed  the  same  laws, 
and  shared  in  every  privilege,  with  the  bulk  of  their  fellow- 
Chinese  ;  but  religious  isolation  still  kept  the  traditions  and 
the  prejudices  of  an  alien  descent  alive  in  their  minds.  Boused 
into  active  enmity  against  their  non-Mussulman  neighbours  by 
a  series  of  disputes,  which  at  length  culminated,  in  1856,  in 
frightful  massacres,  the  Mahomedans  rose  in  organised  revolt 
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under  the  leadership  of  one  of  their  notables,  a  man  named  Tu 
WSn-siu,  whose  commanding  personal  qualities  had  long  pre* 
viously  made  him  their  spokesman  in  an  abortive  attempt  to 
obtain  justice  at  the  foot  of  the  Imperial  throne.  The  Chmese 
officials,  left  at  this  juncture  without  help  from  their  superiors, 
whose  efforts  were  wholly  absorbed  in  the  more  pressing 
struggle  involved  by  the  then  pending  Taiping  rebellion,  could 
offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  the  furious  Mahomedan  out- 
break. City  after  city  fell  into  the  insurgents'  hands,  begin- 
ning with  the  important  fortress  of  Ta-li  Fu ;  and  with 
accustomed  submissiveness  the  non-Mussulman  Chinese,  al- 
though largely  outnumbering  the  Mahomedan  revolters, 
accepted  the  rule  of  a  new  claimant  to  sovereign  power. 

The  substantial  successes  achieved  by  Tu  Wen-siu  led, 
within  a  very  few  months  from  the  first  outbreak,  to  his  being 
acclaimed  as  the  founder  of  a  victorious  Mussulman  state.  His 
generals  hailed  him  by  the  title  of  Sultan  Suleiman,  reviving 
thus  the  traditions  of  their  western  origin,  although  in  the  new 
system  of  government  which  was  now  introduced  the  prece- 
dents of  former  Chinese  dynasties  were  adopted  rather  than 
the  milibary  institutions  of  Islam,  and  for  fully  fifteen  years 
the  commands  of  this  potentate  were  obeyed  throughout 
at  least  one-third  of  the  area  of  Yiin-nan.  Meanwhile  the  re- 
mainder of  the  province  was  either  from  time  to  time  overrun 
by  his  invading  armies,  or  was  with  difficulty  guarded  by  the 
Chinese  troops,  whose  predatory  excesses  were  no  less  fatal  to 
industry  and  commerce  than  those  of  the  insurgents  themselves, 
Chinese  revolutions  are  long  in  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
outer  world,  and  Yiin-nan  had  long  suffered  in  the  agonies  of 
this  conflict  before  its  echoes  attracted,  even  momentarily,  a 
European  hearing.  The  rise  of  a  new  Mussulman  power, 
emerging  under  the  name  of  the  *  Panthay  rebellion,'  *  from 
the  darkness  which  shrouded  all  the  internal  affairs  of  China, 

•  The  Mahomedans  of  YUn-nan  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
Panthays  by  their  Burmese  neighbours,  and  the  title  has  thus  passed 
into  European  usage,  although  unrecognised  by  the  Mahomedans 
themselves,  and  of  doubtful  origin  and  meaning,  It  has  been  viewed 
as  a  corruption  of  the  Burmese  word  Puttheey  signifying  *  Mahomedan,' 
but  strong  objections  may  be  uijjed  against  this  derivation  ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  reason  for  believing  that  the  word  Panthay,  or  Pansee,  (as 
it  was  first  written)  is  employed  by  the  Burmese  in  designating  the 
irontier.region  of  which  the  insurgents  possessed  themselves.  From 
this  it  might  easily  pass  into  the  application  it  now  receives.  The 
Mahomedans  themselves  claim  no  other  national  title  than  tna* 
iTtwi-tee— the  ordinary  Chinese  designation  for  a  Mussulman  pe 
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was  first  brought  into  notice  in  consequence  of  the  investi- 
gations with  respect  to  the  trade  of  Upper  Burmah  and  Westr 
ern  China  which  were  undertaken  by  Dr.  Clement  Williams, 
an  adventurous  and  successful  explorer.  Having  left  the  British 
service  for  that  of  the  King  of  Burmah,  Dr.  Williams  enjoyed 
opportunities  for  collecting  information  which  was  peculiarly 
valuable  at  a  moment  when  the  revival  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  Burmese  Court,  after  a  long  interval  of  hostility,  was 
made  the  occasion  for  extending  our  commercial  relations. 
The  question  of  intercourse  between  Burmah  and  Western 
China  was,  indeed,  no  unbroken  field  of  study.  Traces  still 
exist  in  the  East  Indian  archives  of  ^  factories '  established  by 
the  British  and  Dutch,  so  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Burmah ;  and 
although  all  recollection  of  this  commercial  venture,  and, 
indeed,  of  its  actual  site,  had  long  passed  away,  the  later 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company  were  not  neglectful  of 
the  important  traffic  carried  on  between  China  and  Burmah 
by  means  of  their  river  communications.  Dr.  Hamilton 
Buchanan,  in  1795,  and  Crawford,  thirty  years  later,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  mission  to  Ava,  were  able  to  accumulate  a  mass 
of  information  relating  to  this  subject ;  and  in  1835  Captain 
Pemberton,  in  his  Report  on  the  Eastern  Frontiers  of  British 
India,  laid  stress  on  the  commercial  prospects  held  out  by  the 
proximity  of  the  Chinese  to  the  now  extended  British  frontier. 
At  the  same  time  Colonel  Bumey,  while  stationed  as  British 
Resident  at  the  Court  of  Ava,  was  engaged  in  collecting  and 
publishing  a  series  of  contributions  upon  the  geography, 
history,  and  resources  of  Upper  Burmah,  together  with 
itineraries  of  the  routes  connecting  this  country  with  China. 
The  subsequent  development  of  British  trade  at  the  ports  of 
Rangoon  and  Moulmein,  and  the  knowledge  obtained  with  re* 
gard  to  the  traffic  carried  on  by  Chinese  merchants  at  the 
mart  of  Bhamd,  on  the  Upper  Irrawaddy,  gave  an  inevitable 
impulse  to  schemes  which  aimed  at  the  extension  of  conunercial 
intercourse  between  the  British  ports  and  Western  China. 
The  more  sanguine  class  of  projectors  indulged  their  imagina- 
tion in  dreams  of  trading  highways  on  a  magnificent  scale,  to 
imite  the  busy  producing  districts  of  Central  China  with  ports 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  by  a  mingled  system  of  land  and 
water  carriage  to  supersede  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  the 
existing  means  of  intercourse  with  China.  During  a  series 
of  years  the  weU-known  Captain  Sprye  was  indefatigable  in 
his  e£fort8  to  enlist  public  support  on  behalf  of  a  trade  route 
he  had  devised.     His  project  aimed  at  connecting  the  port  of 
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Rangoon  on  the  Irrawaddj  with  Esmok,  a  Chinese  town  in  the 
extrenie  south  of  Yun-nan^  by  means  of  a  tramway^  which 
should  be  carried  diagonally  across  Pegu  and  Burmah^  passing 
by  the  town  of  Shw^gyeen,  on  the  river  Salwen^  and  thence 
proceeding  to  its  terminus,  at  what  the  projector  believed  to  be 
an  important  entrepot  of  Chinese  trade.  Subsequent  investi- 
gations showed,  indeed,  that  the  Esmok*  of  Captain  Sprye 
wafi  in  reality  no  centre  of  commerce,  but  a  mere  frontier- 
post  on  the  verge  of  the  Chinese  dominions,  and  that  the 
route  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  reach  this  point  abounded 
in  well-nigh  insuperable  obstacles.  It  must  be  admitted  at  the 
same  time,  that,  however  greatly  Captain  Sprye  may  have  been 
mistaken  with  regard  to  the  commercial  advantages  and  the 

Eracticability  of  a  road  to  Esmok,  he  deserves  the  credit  of 
aying  aroused,  by  his  persistency  in  advocating  the  opening 
of  trade  with  Western  China,  that  pressure  of  public  opinion 
in  its  favour  which  could  alone  secure  the  necessary  official 
action  in  the  matter.  Numerous  memorials  were  presented  to 
the  Foreign  Office  in  1860  by  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  the  British  Government  was 
urged  to  take  steps  for  giving  effect  to  Captain  Sprye's  propo- 
sals; and  in  consequence  of  these  and  similar  representations, 
orders  were  communicated  in  1862  by  the  Government  of 
India  to  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  when  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
the  King  of  Burmah,  to  include  in  it  provisions  for  facilitating 
the  commerce  of  British  merchants  with  Yiin-nan,  and  for 
their  residence  at  the  emporium  of  Bhamo.  Dr.  Williams, 
whose  work  now  before  us  embodies  the  information  previously 
communicated  in  a  Keport  to  the  Indian  Government,  had 
already  called  attention  to  the  trade  anciently  subsisting  at  this 
point  of  contact  between  Burmah  and  Yiin-nan. 

Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Tapeng  with  the  Irra- 
waddy,  some  300  miles  above  the  present  capital  of  Burmah, 
and  on  the  very  verge  of  the  frontier-zone  in  which  Burmese 
and  Chinese  influences  commingle,  the  town  of  Bhamo  f  has  long 

*  More  correctly,  Sze-mao,  the  name  by  which  this  town  is  known 
to  the  Chinese. 

t  We  follow  the  common  method  of  spelling  with  regard  to  this 
name,  although  its  correctness  is  open  to  question.  The  name  of  the 
town  appears  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  ancient  Shan  principality 
once  occupying  its  site,  and  which  was  probably  designated  Man-m6 
or  Ban-m6.  By  a  process  of  elision,  this  sound  becomes  vocalised  as 
Ba-m6,  or  Ba-maw,  a  mode  of  spdling  which,  according  to  Major 
Sladen,  very  nearly  represents  the  exact  local  pronunciation.  The 
Chinese  still  make  use  of  the  characters  3fan-mo  to  indicate  the  loca^'' 
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been  known  as  the  established  point  of  intercourse  between 
the  two  adjacent  countries.     A  community  of  Chinese  traders 
occupy  here,  with  reference  to  their  own  countrymen  and  the 
Burmese,  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  *  factories ' 
or  ^  settlements '  of  Europeans  established  at  the  Chinese  sea- 
ports ;  and  next  to  the  Burmese  governor  or  woon  of  Bhamo, 
the  headman  of  the  Chinese  traders  is  the  most  important 
personage  of  the  place.     The  silk,  copper,  gold,  orpiment, 
drugs,  paper,  and  textile  fabrics  of  Western  China  found  a 
market  here  in  exchange  for  Burmese  staples,  whilst  at  Bhamd, 
also,    the    frontier-tribes    were  supplied  with   the  principal 
article — salt* — which  makes  them  dependent  upon  extraneous 
trade.     The  traffic  with  Yiin-nan  was  conducted  by  trains  of 
baggage-animals,  and  from  Bhamo  to  Mandalay  and  Bangoon 
the  Irrawaddy  affords  an  uninterrupted  means  of  water  car- 
riage ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  purely  overland  trade  may  be 
carried  on  independently  of  this  channel.     It  was  proposed  by 
the  K)ng  of  Burmah  himself,  says  Dr.  Williams,  to  start  firom 
the  river  at  the  capital  and  follow  the  ancient  trading-highway 
across  the  frontier  districts  of  Thong-ze  and  Them-nee,  an 
overland  route  by  which  caravans  of  merchandise  have  loBg 
been  in  the  habit  of  travelling  to  Ava  and  Mandalay ;  but  for 
European  purposes,  the  land-journey  stood  at  a  disadvantage 
beside  the  attractions  of  Bhamo,  with  its  river-communicatioiis 
stretching  on  either  hand,  especially  as  the  line   of  travel 
offered  no  facilities  for  improved  means  of  transit.     Dr.  Wil- 
liams investigated  the  passes  by  which  the  Thein-nee  route  is 
carried  over  the  frontier  range,  and  found  them  impracticable, 
in  his  judgment,  for  any  kind  of  rail  or  tram-way.     His  con- 
clusions, pronounced  emphatically  in  favour  of  an  attempt  at 
opening  trade  with  Bhamo,  after  a  personal  visit  to  that  place, 
were  approved  by  Colonel  Fytche,  while  stationed  as  Besident 
at  the  Burmese  Court,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  this  authority 
an  exploring  expedition  was  at  length  commissioned  by  the 
Indian  Government  for  the  ascent  of  the  Irrawaddy.    The 
schemes  for  rendering  the  Salwen  available  for  navigation  bad 
already  been  investigated,  and  reported  as  impracticable,  and 
towards  the  close  of  1867  the  Bhamo  expedition  was  organised 
under  the  command  of  Major  Sladen,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Dr.  John  Anderson,  in  the  capacity  of  medical  officer  and 
naturalist.      To  the   careful  and  discriminating  manner  in 

in  general,  but  their  name  for  the  present  town  is  simply  Sin  Kiaij  or 
New  Street,  in  contradistinction  from  Old  Bhamd,  which  was  destroyed 
a  century  or  two  ago. 
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which  this  gentleman  recorded  his  observations  during  the 
journey^  and  to  the  research  which  he  subsequently  brought  to 
bear  in  elucidating  the  geographical  features^  the  history,  and 
the  ethnology  of  regions  hitherto  practically  unknown,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  extremely  comprehensive  and  instructive  re- 
port which  has  now  issued  from  the  Government  press  at 
Calcutta. 

The  objects  Major  Sladen  had  in  view  were  the  ascent  of  the 
Irrawaddy  as  far  as  Bhamo  by  steamer — an  achievement  as  yet 
unperformed — an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  trade  at  this 
point,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  routes  proceeding  from 
this  point  into  Western  China.  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  An- 
derson, that — 

'  The  expedition  left  Mandalay  on  January  13,  18G8,  in  the  Eling  of 
Bunnah's  steamer  the  "  Yaynan-Sekia."  It  was  composed  of  Major 
Sladen,  Captain  Williams,  and  myself,  with  Messrs.  Bowers,  Stewart, 
and  Bum  as  the  representatives  of  the  commercial  community  of 
Rangoon.  Our  guard  of  police,  fifty  strong,  was  a  mixed  one  of 
Burmese  and  Mahomedans.  A  Chinese,  whom  the  King  had  made 
OYer  to  Sladen  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  of  the 
localities  we  were  to  visit,  also  formed  one  of  the  party.  This  indi- 
vidnal,  Moung-shuay  Yah  by  name,  half  Burmese  and  half  Chinese  by 
birth,  proved  eminently  useful  so  long  as  he  abstained  from  samsbu. 
Our  crew  was  entirely  Burmese,  from  the  captain  to  the  firemen,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  brief  experience  the  Burmese  have  had  of  steamers, 
it  was  surprising  in  how  thoroughly  workmanlike  a  way  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ship  was  conducted.' 

The  voyage  was  commenced  with  promises  of  active  co-ope- 
ration on  the  part  of  all  Burmese  officials,  under  the  direct 
commands  of  the  King,  and  an  officer  of  the  court  accompanied 
Major  Sladen  as  far  as  Bhamd,  with  the  nominal  duty  of  ren- 
dering all  necessary  assistance;  but  later  experience  showed 
plainly  enough  that  beneath  a  mask  of  cordiality  there  lurked 
a  profound  £slike  to  the  expedition,  and  that  its  success  in 
achieving  its  objects  would  receive  no  efficient  support  from 
Burmese  quarters.  Himself  a  keen  trader,  and  looking  upon 
foreign  commerce  as  his  private  monopoly,  the  King,  it  is  easy 
to  believe,  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  witness  the  establishment 
of  Europeans,  with  their  treaty  privileges  and  their  demands  for 
exactitude  in  such  matters  as  customs'  duties,  at  an  advanced 
post  like  Bhamo ;  and  from  this  feeling  arose,  very  probably, 
Ae  suggestions  made  to  Dr.  Williams  concerning  liie  superior 
advantages  of  the  overland  caravan  route  vi&  Theinuee.  A 
traffic  carried  on  without  permanent  settlements  at  interior 
inarts,  and  by  its  very  nature  confined  almost  necessari^ 
Burmese  or  Chinese  hands,  would  doubtless  prove  less  r 
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trant  than  a  commimity  of  .European  traders  to  the  exactions 
which  an  arbitrary  will  might  seek  to  impose.  But  motives 
of  this  nature^  if  lliej  existed^  were  at  least  courteously  veiled 
(although,  perhaps,  allowed  to  peep  forth  in  the  sullen,  un- 
friendly demeanour  of  the  Burmese  captam  of  the  *  Yaynan- 
*  Sekia,'  which  Dr.  Anderson  pointedly  records) ;  and  despite 
all  undercurrents  of  opposition,  the  ascent  of  the  Irrawaddy 
was  safely  and  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  a  voyage  of  nine 
days'  duration.  In  his  interesting  summary  of  the  results  of 
this  journey,  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on 
the  26th  June,  1871,  Major  Sladen  states  that — 

'  The  Burmese  Grovemment  had  publicly  declared  that  no  steamer 
could  possibly  ascend  the  Irrawaddy  so  far  north  as  Bham6  at  that 
time,  or  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  river  was  said  to 
be  at  its  lowest  depth.  Our  steamer,  however,  the  draught  of  which 
did  not  exceed  three  feet,  reached  Bhamd  without  difficulty  of  anj 
kind  in  river  navigation ;  and  the  result  of  our  trip  proves  generally 
that  the  Irrawaddy  is  navigable  for  steamers  of  moderate  draught  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  as  far  north  as  Bhamd,  a  distance  of  900  miles 
from  our  starting-point  at  Rangoon,  and  300  miles  above  the  rojai 
capital  of  Mandalay.' 

On  the  evening  of  January  22,  after  bidding  farewell  to  the 
varied  but  ever  beautiful  scenery  of  the  defiles  through  which 
the  Irrawaddy  threads  its  course,  the  party  found  themselves 
in  sight  of  the  town  of  Bhamd, 

'  situated  on  an  elevated  bank  overlooking  the  river,  the  tees  of  its  fev 
pagodas  glittering  brightiy  in  the  setting  sun.  About  fifteen  miles 
to  the  right  of  &e  town,  looking  up  the  river,  the  high  range  of  the 
Kakhyen  hills  is  seen  stretching  away  in  an  unbroken  line ;  and  to  the 
west  a  low  range  of  tmdulating  hills,  thickly  clad  with  trees,  bends 
round  to  the  south  to  join  those  which  form  the  western  side  of  the 
defile; 

The  tract  of  country  of  which  the  first  view  was  thus  ob- 
tained, is  part  of  the  outer  fringe  of  that  debatable  frontier 
which  in  its  long  and  sinuous  sweep  divides  Burmah,  Siam, 
Cambodia,  and  Annam  from  the  Chinese  Empire.  Curving 
downwards  from  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  this  line  of 
country  is  inhabited  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  area 
by  a  race  known  to  the  Burmese  as  Shans — styled  by  them- 
selves, it  is  said,  Tai  or  '  free-men' — and  by  the  Chinese  called 
Lao-chwa,  the  Lawa  or  Laos  of  European  writers.  At  present 
split  up  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states  or  tribes,  some  enjoy- 
ing an  entire  independence  under  their  hereditarfr  chiefis,  and 
ol£erB  owning  allegiance  to  Burmah,  China,  or  Siam,  according 
to  their  situation  in  proximity  to  one  or  other  of  these  coon- 
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tries,  the  Shans  of  the  present  day  are  the  scattered  remnants 
of  a  people,  which,  as  Dr.  Anderson  has  been  the  first  to  make 
clear,  was  for  many  centuries  constituted  as  a  powerful  state  on 
the  frontiers  of  Burmah  and  China.  The  *  Kingdom  of  Pong,* 
originally  traced  by  Captain  Pemberton,  by  means  of  a  MS. 
chronicle  which  he  discovered  in  1835  at  Munipore,  appears 
to  hare  existed  as  long  ago  as  the  commencement  of  the  Chris* 
tian  era,  with  a  capital  near  the  southern  limits  of  the  present 
province  of  Yiin-nan.  In  this  kingdom  of  Pong,  which  is  re- 
ported to  have  flourished  in  its  greatest  vigour  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  Mung  or  Nan-Chao,  described  in  Chinese  history  as  oc- 
cupying the  area  of  modem  Yiin-nan  during  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  and  maintaining  a  not  unequal  struggle  against 
the  power  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  According  to  Chinese 
writers,  the  tribes  of  Mung  were  in  full  possession  of  south- 
western Yun-nan  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest,  and  it  is 
probably  to  this  period  that  we  must  refer  the  great  disruption 
which  has  befallen  them.  Traces  of  their  former  ascendency 
in  Yiin-iian  are  forthcoming,  as  Dr.  Anderson  observes,  in  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  names  pertaining  to  the  language  of  the 
modem  Shans  in  connexion  with  districts  and  cities  in  various 
parts  of  the  province ;  and  to  this  region  we  may  perhaps  refer 
the  8|at  of  tne  kingdom  of  Tay-yay  (Tai)  which  Siamese  tra- 
ditions indicate  as  the  origin  of  their  own  race.  Dr.  Anderson 
quotes  the  remarks  made  by  Du  Halde,  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  upon  this  point,  and  suggests  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
'great  Siams,'  or  Shans,  probably  comprised  that  extensive 
tract  of  country  to  the  north-west  and  north  of  Maing-leng- 
gyee,  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  between 
the  twenty-first  and  twenty-sixth  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
stretching  from  the  ninety-fifth  to  the  one  hundredth  degree  of 
east  longitude.  The  whole  of  this  region  supports  at  present 
ft  Shan  population,  and  the  same  race  is  found  extending  over 
the  entire  tract  of  country  between  the  Salwen  and  the  Me- 
kong, as  low  certainly  as  the  sixteenth  degree  of  latitude.  By 
intermarriage  with  tne  races  into  whose  territories  they  have 
penetrated,  and  through  the  influence  also  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, a  great  diversity  has  been  wrought  in  the  physical 
Appearance  and  in  the  national  usi^es  of  this  widely  scat- 
tered people ;  and  there  is  little  outward  appearance  of  kin- 
ship between  the  hardy,  intelligent,  and  fau*sldnned  moun- 
tameers  on  the  borders  of  northern  Burmah  and  the  du^^-^ 
indolent  Laotians  wha  are  found  organised  in  a  multit 
petty  states  throughout  the  basins  of  the  Mekong  a 
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Menam;  but  afiSnities  of  language  exist  which  leave  little  doubt 
with  regard  to  their  common  origin. 

The  region  intervening  between  the  borders  of  Yiin-nan  and 
the  Irrawaddy  at  Bhamo  is  the  site  of  the  Koshanpyi,  or  nine 
Shan  states^  originally  made  mention  of  by  Duhalde,  in  whose 
days  the  territory  in  question  had  become  famous  owing  to  the 
struggles  for  the  mastery  of  it  which  long  prevailed  between 
Burmah  and  China.     The  Burmese  having  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending their  rule,  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  over  the  prin- 
cipality of  Bhamo,  eight  states  remain  in  .possession  of  a  quasi 
independence,  governed  by  their  hereditary  chiefs  or  tsaubwas, 
who,  in  exchange  for  a  nominal  allegiance  and  tribute  to  the 
Chinese  sovereigns,  have  been  rewarded  with  high-sounding 
titles,  and  the  right  to  wear  the  insignia  of  Chinese  function- 
aries of  superior  rank.     The  entire  Laotian  race  has  long  since 
been  subjected  to  the  humanising  influences  of  Buddhism,  and 
the  northern  Shans  especially  have  made  material  advances 
towards  a  civilised  condition.     In  the  main  a  peaceable  folk, 
they  are  on  good  terms  with  their  powerful  neighbours  on  either 
side,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhamo — once  entirely  occu- 
pied by  a  Shan  population — the  incursions  of  a  wilder  race 
have  within  the  last  two  centuries  given  far  less  congenial 
neighbours  to  the  Burmese.     The  pressure  of  numbers,  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  driven 
large  masses  of  the  Singpho  population  occupying  the  valleys 
of  the  Upper  Irrawaddy,  to  the  eastward  of  Assam,  in  progr^ 
sive  migrations  southward,  and  they  are  now  found  spread  in 
a  multitude  of  semi-savage   clans   throughout  the  mountain 
region  dividing  Bhamo  from   Yiin-nan.     In   the   immediate 
neighbourhood  of   the   Burmese  frontier    they   have  almost 
wholly  superseded  the  Shan  population,  and  although  occupy- 
ing themselves  in  general  with  agriculture  and  petty  traftc, 
their  character  for  predatory  habits  and  bloodthirstiness  is  de- 
picted at  Bhamd  in  terms  resembling  those  which  the  early 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  were  accustomed  to  apply  to  the 
Indians  of  the  adjacent  forests.    Calling  themselves  generically 
Chingpaw,  a  word  signifying  ^  man'  in  their  own  language  (and 
doubtless  identical  with  the  '  Singpho'  of  eastern  Assam))  this 
people  have  received  from  the  Burmese  the  designation  Kak- 
hyen,  under  which  name  we  find  them  playing  a  part  of  g^^ 
importance  in  connexion  with  Major  Sladen's  undertaking* 
.    From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Bham6,  indeed,  the  leader 
of  the  expedition  found  these  savage  neighbours  held  in  supreme 
dread  by  the  inhabitants,  both  traders  and  officials ;  but  the 
secret  of  the  evil  reports  of  the  Burmese  concerning  them  wa^ 
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Boon  found  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  intolerable  oppression  and 
extortion  to  which  the  Kakhyens  have  been  subjected,  when 
compelled  to  visit  Bham6  for  the  purchase  of  salt  and  other 
necessaries,  have  driven  them  to  retaliate  on  the  Burmese-Sh«i 
villages  of  the  district  and  to  indulge  in  depredations  upon 
wsynurers  when  opportunity  oifers.  They  seldom  display  cour- 
age in  open  attaclc,  and  before  entering  upon  one  of  their 
accustomed  foravs  are  usually  inflamed  by  deep  potations  of 
rice-spirit  or  with  opium,  to  the  use  of  which  they  are  greatly 
addicted.  Their  captives  are  carried  off  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  slavery ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  Chinese  frontier  is 
approached  excesses  of  this  kind  are  less  frequently  heard  of. 
The  religious  conceptions  of  the  Kakhyens  are  of  the  same 
character  with  those  prevailing,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  among 
all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Irrawaddy  region,  that  is  to  say 
they  consist  mainly  in  a  belief  in  the  universal  presence  of 
good  or  evil  spirits, — the  ndts  which  even  in  the  Buddhism  of 
the  orthodox  Burmese  retain  so  marked  an  influence.  A 
propitiation  of  these  unseen  genii  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
limmaiT  to  almost  every  action  of  a  Kakhyen's  life.  Their 
chiefs,  known  as  Tsaubtoas  to  the  Burmese,  derive  a  revenue 
from  the  caravans  which  pass  through  their  territories,  and 
acknowledge  a  species  of  allegiance  to  both  Burmese  and 
Chinese  authorities.  We  must  now,  however,  revert  to  Dr. 
Anderson's  pages  for  a  description  of  Bham6.  The  town,  he 
mites,  is 

'  atuated  in  latitude  24**  16'  N.  and  longitude  96**  53'  47"  E.,  on  a 
high  prominence  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  about  two  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tapeng  river.  It  is  a  narrow  town,  one  mile 
in  length,  widening  towards  the  middle,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  stockade 
abont  nine  feet  high,  consisting  in  the  halves  of  trees  driven  side  by 
side  into  the  ground.  It  contains  about  500  houses,  and  allowing 
five  persons  to  each,  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  2,500  persons, 
and  it  may  be  referred  to  two  portions,  one  Chinese  and  the  other 
Shan.  There  are  three  principal  streets,  one  running  parallel  to  the 
river  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  .  .  .  The  houses  are  all  smaU,  one- 
storied  cottages,  built  of  sundried  bricks,  with  grey  tiles  of  the  same 
material,  on  concave  roofs,  with  deep  projecting  eaves.' 

With  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  colony,  numbering  some 
two  hundred  persons,  the  population  consists  in  a  mixed  race 
^f  Shan-Burmese,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  Burmese  officials. 
At  the  time  of  Major  Sladen's  arrival  at  Bhamo  the  govern- 
ment of  the  place  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  two  Tsihhays  or 
magistrates,  the  Woon  or  governor  having  recently  been  mr^*- 
dered  at  an  outlying  point  of  his  jurisdiction.     This  ci 
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stance  proved  vexatious  enough,  for  in  the  absence  of  a  chief 
authority  the  magistrates  declined  to  carry  out  the  ^yal 
instructions  for  the  supply  of  transport  to  the  expedition,  and 
four  weeks  were  wasted  in  fiiiitless  discussions*  Burmese  and 
Chinese  were  found  alike  opposed  to  the  further  advance  of 
the  party ;  and  in  addition  to  their  efforts  at  dissuasion,  by 
representing  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  as  insuperable, 
the  Tsikkays  took  measures  to  intimidate  every  person  who 
might  be  useful  as  an  interpreter  from  rendering  services  to 
Major  Sladen*  An  accidental  rencontre  with  a  native  of 
In^,  named  Deen  Mahomed,  who  had  been  for  ten  years  a 
slave  among  the  E^akhyens,  supplied  the  expedition  with  the 
necessary  means  of  communicating  with  this  people ;  and  the 
constant  influx  of  small  companies  of  trading  Kakhyens,  to- 
gether with  the  arrival  of  Shan  caravans,  belied  the  assurances 
of  the  Burmese  magistrates  that  all  traffic  in  the  direction  of 
Western  China  was  interrupted  by  the  Panthay  insurrection. 
Major  Sladen  at  length  resolved  upon  turning  the  flank  of  the 
treacherous  Burmese  by  securing  the  aid  of  the  Kakhyen 
chiefs,  and  by  opening  communications  with  the  Panthay  com- 
mander at  the  frontier-city  of  Momien.  Three  Kakhyens 
were  induced  to  become  bearers  of  a  letter  addressed  to  this 
dignitary,  in  which  stress  was  laid  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  reopening  of  the  route  for  trading  caravans 
between  YtLn-nan  and  Bhamd,  and  his  assistance  was  requested 
in  enabling  the  party  to  advance.  At  the  same  time  the 
Eakhyen  diief  or  Tsaubwa  of  Ponline  was  induced  to  pay 
Major  Sladen  a  visit.  He  made  his  appearance  on  board  the 
steamer 

'  dressed  as  a  mandarin  of  the  blue  button,  and  attended  by  siz  to 
eight  men,  armed  with  matchlocks  and  d&hs.  He  wore  a  chocolate- 
coloured  long  satin  coat,  richly  decorated  with  gold  dragons  and  other 
grotesque-looking  figures,  and  the  members  of  his  staff  were  dressed  in 
blue  Shan  jackets  and  loose  breeches  of  the  same  colour  reaching  to 
the  knee,  and  their  shins  were  bandaged  in  long  lolls  of  dark  blue 
cloth.  The  Tsaubwa  is  a  taU,  thin  man  with  a  stoop,  a  contracted 
chest,  long  thin  neck,  very  small  retreating  forehead,  flat  &ce  with 
high  cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  with  a  deep  depression  instead  of  a 
bridge  to  his  nose.     Suspicion  and  deceit  are  written  on  his  &ce.* 

This  unattractive  chieftain,  after  being  encouraged  to  throw 
off  the  reserve  at  first  imposed  upon  hun  by  the  presence  of 
Burmese  officials,  and  warmed  into  friendliness  by  Major 
Sladen's  brandy,  undertook  to  supply  the  party  with  one 
hundred  mules  and  to  convey  them  in  safety  as  far  as  Manwyne^ 
the  first  town  in  the  Shan  country  near  the  Chinese  firontier. 
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A  prospect  was  thus  at  length  held  out  of  overcoming  the 
difficulties  which  had  seemed  to  menace  the  expedition  with 
failure.     From  Bhamo  to  Momien^  the  nearest  frontier-city  in 
Yiin-nan^  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles^ 
three  routes  present  themselves^  following  either  the  northern  or 
tlie  southern  side  of  the  narrow  valley  through  which  the  Tapeng 
precipitates  itself  in  its  passage  athwart  we  Kakhyen  hills  to 
join  the  Irrawaddy  at  Bhamo.     These  thoroughfares,  known 
respectively  as  the  Lioaylone^  Ponline,  and  Sawaddy  routes^ 
unite  in  one  at  the  Shan  town  of  Nantin,  some  twenty-one 
miles  from  the  city  of  TSng-yiieh  Chow  in  Yiin-nan^  which  still 
remains  known  to  the  Burmese  by  its  ancient  Shan  designation 
of  Momien.     This  was  the  point  which  it  was  now  desired  to 
reach ;  and  after  some  three  weeks'  further  delay  the  expedition 
was  at  length  enabled  to  commence  its  overland  journey  on  the 
26th  of  February^  when  the  mules  provided  by  the  Kakhyen 
chief  were  declared  to  be  in  readiness  at  Tsitkaw^  a  village 
twenty-one  miles  from  BhamS,  up  to  which  point  the  baggage 
was  conveyed  by  water.     Numbering  in  all  about  one  hundred 
persons^  the  party  were  met  at  Tsitkaw  by  their  Kakhyen  ally^ 
together  with  other  chiefs  or  their  representatives^  whose  first 
request  was  for  liquor,  and  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception, 
were  more  or  less  intoxicated  before  the  day  was  far  spent.    A 
penchant  for  unlimited  supplies  of  brandy,  and  the  cupidity 
aroused  by  a  sight  of  the  money- chest  which  unhappily  formed 
part  of  Migor  Sladen's  outfit,  were  destined,  indeed,  to  mark 
only  too  prominently  the  features  of  his  intercourse  with  this 
race  of  highlanders,  whose  similarity  in  many  respects  to  the 
wild  adherents  of  Bob  Roy  is  increased  by  the  readiness  with 
which,  on  slight  provocation,  their  formidable  d&hs  or  broad- 
swords flash  threateningly  in  the  air.      Only  the  utmost  pa- 
tience and  good  management  could  have  steered  the  expedition 
through  the  difficulties  which  continually  arose  from  the  drunken 
violence  and  the  preposterous  greed  of  the  Kakhyen  chiefs ; 
but  these  qualities  were  fortunately  exercised  in  such  manner 
as  not  alone  to  carry  the  party  in  safety  to  their  destination, 
but  also  to  create  in  the  end,  it  would  seem,  a  degree  of  respect 
and  regard  for  Europeans  and  a  desire  to  encourage  their  visits 
on  the  part  of  the  wild  mountaineers,  who  became  at  length 
fully  alive  to  the  advantages  that  must  accrue  from  the  passage 
of  trading  caravans  through  their  territories.     Beyond  the 
gently  undulating  tract  of  country,  about  twenty-one  miles  in 
extent,  which  reaches  from  Bhamd   to   Tsitkaw,  an   abrupt 
ascent  leads  to  an  elevation  of  about  five  hundred  feet.  ^^^^ 
nected  by  a  spur  with  the  main  mass  of  the  Kakhyen 
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tains^  which  the  party  now  found  themselves  required  to  ascend 
to  an  altitude  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  tracks  pur- 
sued by  the  Kakhyens  and  other  mountain  tribes  in  this  region 
are  selected,  Dr.  Anderson  observes,  not  as  being  the  easiest 
but  as  the  shortest  route,  and  where  a  steep  hillspur  intervenes 
between  a  Kakhyen  and  a  point  he  wishes  to  reach  he  prefers 
going  over  to  finding  a  way  round  the  obstacle.  In  following 
the  existing  hill-paths,  therefore,  ascent  and  descent  follow  each 
other  with  wearying  frequency,  and  the  traveller  accustomed  to 
more  civilised  methods  of  engineering  looks  down  with  a  sigh 
of  regret  from  the  precipitous  heights  he  has  with  difficultj 
scaled  upon  comparatively  easy  slopes  over  which  the  roadway 
might  have  been  carried  by  a  slight  detour. 

The  first  night  in  the  Kakhyen  hills  was  spent  at  a  native 
house  in  the  village  of  Ponline,  where  a  fresh  delay  was 
incurred  owing  to  extravagant  demands  for  money  on  the  part 
of  the  E^khyen  ruler.  For  some  time  after  their  arrival  a  part 
of  the  mule  train  was  missing,  and  when  the  absentees  were  at 
length  brought  in  it  was  found  that  many  boxes  had  been 
opened  and  *  liberally  looted '  by  the  mule-men.     These,  how- 
ever, were  insignificant  miseries  in  comparison  with  the  disaster 
of  a  complete  standstill  to  which  Major  Sladen  found  himself 
reduced  on  reaching  Fonsee,  a  Kakhyen  town,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week's  journey.     Here  the  party  were  deserted  by  all 
their  muleteers,  in  consequence,  it  was  stated,  of  warnings  thej 
had  received  from  the  Shans,  whose  territory  was  now  close  at 
hand,  to  render  no  further  assistance  to  the  European  travellers. 
Chinese  intrigues  emanating  from  Bhamo  were  probably  at  the 
bottom  of  this  manoeuvre,  and  Major  Sladen  was  already  aware 
that  the  Chinese  traders  at  that  place  had  privately  commu- 
nicated with  one   of  their  own   countrymen,   known  to  be 
operating  with  a  guerilla  force  on  the  flank  of  the  Fanthays, 
with  the  object  of  preventing  his  advance ;   but  all  these 
schemes  were  frustrated  through  the  success  of  his  happily 
conceived  appeal  to   the  Fantnay  commander   at  Monuen. 
During  the  enforced  halt  at  Fonsee,  the  Kakhyen  messengers 
who  had  been  sent  forward  with  letters  presented  themselves 
on  their  return,  accompanied  by  a  Fanthay  officer,  and  bringing 
with  them  a  missive  from  the  Mahomedan  chieftain.    This 
document,  being  couched  in  Arabic  and  Chinese,  was  not  in- 
telligible by  any  member  of  the  party,  but  verbal  assurances 
were  conveyed  by  the  messengers  to  Major  Sladen,  informing 
him  of  the  anxious  desire  entertained  by  the  Fanthay  leader 
to  see  him  conducted  in  safety  to  Momien.    A  good  impression 
was  produced  on  the  wild  Kakhyens  by  this  intelligence,  and 
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the  Shan  chieftains  eventually  showed  themselves  willing  to 
furnish  means  of  transport  for  the  expedition.     After  a  delay 
of  nearly  two  months  at  Ponsee — a  period  not  wholly  wasted^  • 
inasmudi  as  it  enabled  Dr.  Anderson  to  accumulate  a  fund  of 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  language  and  usages  of  the  hill 
tribes,  and  the  physical  features  of  their  country — representa- 
tives from  the  Shan  towns  at  length  made  their  appearance  in 
Major  Bladen's  camp,  where  their  cleanly  persons  and  intelli- 
gent features — ^presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  ignorant 
and  filthy  Kakhyens — caused  them  to  be  hailed  with  delight. 
By  this  time,  unfortunately,  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  season  compelled  an  abandonment  of  the 
objects  of  the  expedition,  in  respect  of  a  complete  survey  of 
the  routes  between  Burmah  and  the  Chinese  frontier.     It  was 
considered  advisable  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  party,  and 
Captain  Williams,  with  Mr.  Stewart  and  pai*t  of  the  escort, 
were  consequently  sent  back  from  this  point  to  Bhamo.     On 
breaking  up  the  camp  at  Ponsee,  even  the  tents  of  the  party 
were  abandoned,  and  they  pressed  on,  in  reduced  numbers  and 
in  the  lightest  marching  order,  conscious  of  the  great  advantage 
which  seemed  likely  to  accrue  from  their  actually  setting  foot 
within  the  Panthay  territory. 

From  Ponsee,  the  height  of  which  above  the  sea-level  is 
estimated  at  3,185  feet,  a  steep  descent  led  down  to  a  com- 
paratively level  country,  covered  with  many  rice  terraces, 
to  Manwyne,  the  first  town  of  the  Shan  country.     Passing 
through  richly  cultivated  fields,  and  by  many  villages  half 
buried  in   picturesque  clumps  of  bamboos,   Manwyne   was 
i^hed  on  May  11,  and  was  found  to  be  situated  on  a  slight 
rising  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tapeng.     The  town  is 
A  collection  of  detached  houses,  each  surroimded  by  its  court- 
y^,  in  which  cattle  and  farming  implements  are  kept,  and 
fortified  with  a  low  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks.     Outside  this  city 
^all  a  bazaar  is  held  daily,  where  the  party  were  enabled  to 
study  the  peculiarities  of  the  race  with  whom  they  had  now 
come  into  contact,  and  to  take  note  of  the  productions  offered 
for  sale.     Besides  grains,  such  as  Indian  com,  rice,  and  barley, 
with  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  other  eatables,  unbleached  cotton 
cloth,  of  native  manufacture,  was  seen  exposed  for  sale  side  by 
side  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  English  piece  goods  and  red  and 
?^en  broadcloth.     TheShans — ^men,  women,  and  children — 
crowded  freely  about  their  visitors,  and  Dr.  Anderson's  medi- 
cal services  became  greatly  in  request  for  a  variety  of  ailments. 
As  appears  to  be  not  unusual  among  this  people,  the  rul'^ 
Manwyne  was  for  the  nonce  a  woman,  the  dowager 
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t»neBB,  or  Tsaubwa-gadaw, '  a  little  stout  woman,  with  around 
'  fair  face/  who  entertained  Major  Sladen  very  hospitably,  and 
expressed  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  reopening  trade  with 
Eunnah«  JDr.  Anderson  thus  describes  the  Shan  women  and 
their  costume.     They  are,  he  says, 

*  very  Mr  and  good-looking,  and  their  dress  peculiar  but  picturesque. 
The  head-dress  is  a  long,  blue  turban,  coiled  with  great  predaion  and 
neatness,  and  so  arranged  over  the  forehead  that  each  successiye  coil 
exposes  a  narrow  crescentic  margin  of  the  one  below  it,  stretching  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  throw  the  turban  slightly  back- 
ward. It  towers  nearly  a  foot  above  the  head,  and  the  back  hair  is 
plaited  with  silk,  and  twisted  over  and  incorporated  with  the  last  coil 
of  the  turban.  The  back  of  the  head  is  exposed  in  the  hollow  of  its 
blue  inverted  cone,  and  is  ornamented  with  large  silver  buttons.  The 
women  wear  neat,  little  light  or  dark  blue-coloured  jackets,  usually 
ornamented  here  and  there  with  red  trimming,  and  fastened  vitb 
square,  enamelled  silver  brooches,  and  the  sleeve  is  turned  back  so  far 
as  to  expose  a  plump  little  arm,  with  a  silver  bracelet.  The  petticoat 
reaches  to  the  ankle,  but  is  usually  tucked  up  a  short  way  to  nearly 
the  knee,  and  is  bound  round  the  waist  by  a  roll  of  blue  clo&,  and  this, 
with  a  small  apron,  completes  the  attire.  There  was  a  good  sprinkling 
of  Chinese  women  among  the  crowd,  dressed  in  the  usual  costume  of 
their  coimtry,  and  with  dwarfed  feet,  but  they  were  much  more  poorly 
clad  than  the  Shans,  and  were  evidently  not  in  such  good  ciicum- 
stances.  The  Shan  and  Chinese  men  were  all  dressed  in  dark  blue ; 
the  Shan  peasantry  wore  blue  turbans,  with  their  long  hair  plaited  with 
a  pigtail,  which  is  woimd  up  among  the  coils  of  the  head-dress ;  while 
the  townsmen,  Tartar-like,  had  skull-caps  with  pendent  pigtails,  and 
each  carried  a  long  pipe  either  with  a  small  clay  or  brass  bowl.' 

Jewellery  appears  to  be  a  passion  among  the  Shan  ladies, 
and  Dr.  Anderson  devotes  several  pages  to  a  description  of  Ac 
principal  types  in  vogue,  in  the  shape  of  ear-rings,  neck*hoops 
or  torques,  finger-rings,  and  bracelets.  Our  readers  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that,  in  a  region  so  remote  from  the  influences 
of  taste  and  fashion,  silver  flask-shaped  scent  bottles  and 
variously  formed  chatelaines  are  favourite  ornaments  among  the 
fair  sex.  What  these  elegant  trifles  are  to  the  ladies,  the  d£h 
and  tobacco-pipe  are  in  the  eyes  of  a  masculine  Shan.  The 
sword  consists  in  a  blade  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length, 
gradually  expanding  from  the  hilt  towards  the  almost  square 
point,  and  secured  in  a  wooden  handle  bound  with  cord  and 
ornamented  with  silver  foil  and  tufts  of  red  goat's  hair.  Only 
one  side  of  the  blade  is  covered  by  the  wooden  scabbard.  The 
tobacco-pipes  are  remarkable  on  account  of  their  elaborate 
silver  stems,  which  are  frequently  a  yard  in  length.  As  in 
the  jewellery  of  the  women,  enamel  is  also  largely  employed  in 
decorating  the  men's  pipes.     The  silversmiths  are  in  certain 
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portions  of  the  Shan  territory  no  other  than  the  Buddhist 
priests,  whose  yeUow  robes  are  seen  on  every  side ;  bnt  farther 
from  the  Chinese  frontier  the  trade  is  confined  to  laymen. 
The  Shans  are  described  as  excellent  workers  in  straw,  produc- 
ing broad-brimmed  hats  that  would  compete  with  the  finest 
Tuscany,  and  they  are  equally  expert  as  blacksmiths.  Their 
swords  are  forged  from  iron  brought  from  Yun-nan.  Among 
the  arts  in  which  this  selfnsufficing  people  are  proficient  is  that 
of  manufacturing  cotton-cloths. 

*  The  women  are  largely  engaged  in  weaying  and  dyeing  with  indigo, 
'  as  the  Shans  generally  are  clad  in  home-grown^  home-spun,  and  home- 
dyed  cotton  cloth.  The  cloths  are  of  all  degrees  of  texitore,  and  the 
finer  kinds  used  for  jackets  are  soft,  and  usually  figured  with  large 
losenge-shaped  patterns  of  the  same  colour  as  the  groundwork.  They 
aie  also  adepts  at  silken  embroidery  and  needle-work. 

*•  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Shans,  and  as  cultivators  they  are  perhaps  unrivalled.  Their  principal 
crop  is  rice,  which  is  grown  in  square  fields,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 
small  bunds  for  irrigation.  Men  and  women  work  together  in  the 
fields,  but  the  planting  out  of  the  crops  is  chiefly  done  by  the  men. 
Opium,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  important  crops  to  the  Snans.  The 
white  variety  of  the  poppy  is  the  one  cultivated ;  but  as  the  Shans  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  opium-smokers,  the  growth  has  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
Chinese,  Leesaws,  and  Eiakhyens,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Bham6 
and  Mogoung  markets.' 

From  these  and  an  abundance  of  other  interesting  details 
recorded  by  Dr.  Anderson,  it  is  plain  that  the  people  whom  he 
may  be  said  to  have  introduced  to  European  notice  have  at- 
tained a  by  no  means  despicable  stage  of  civilisation,  and  to  be 
but  slightly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  Chinese  in  artistic  skill, 
or  in  the  enjoyment  of  material  comfort.  Much  of  their  social 
advancement  they  doubtless  owe  to  Chinese  influences^  which, 
evidently,  have  impressed  themselves  in  a  marked  degree  upon 
the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Shans. 

After  a  short  and  pleasant  stay  at  Manwyne,  the  expedition 
set  out  for  the  chief  town  of  the  next  principality,  Sanda, 
which  was  reached  by  a  short  day's  journey  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tapeng,  passing  through  a  succession  of  villages,  whose 
inhabitants  greeted  the  party  with  shouts  of  hara^  kara — ^  you 
*  are  welcome,'  although  at  one  point  some  shots  were  fired, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  less  friendly  sentiments.  Muang-la, 
the  seat  or  residence  of  another  Tsaubwa,  with  a  population 
of  some  1,500  souls,  and  paying  an  annual  tribute  of  1,500 
baskets  of  rice  to  the  Panthays,  was  the  next  stage  reached ; 
and  here  a  guard  of  Mahomedans,  commanded  by  three 
officiab  firom  Momien,  undertook  the  escort  of  the  party  for 
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the  remainder  of  the  journey^  through  a  tract  of  wild  hill- 
country,  where  hostile  bands  of  Chinese  were  known  to  lurk 
under  the  command  of  a  certain  Leeseetai,  a  former  notable  of 
Momien  and  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Panthay  rule.  The 
vallej  of  the  Tapeng  was  shortly  exchanged  for  that  of  its 
tributary,  the  Tahd,  and  on  approaching  the  walled  town  of 
Mynetee  the  first  of  those  singular  achievements  in  the  art 
of  bridge-building  was  seen,  in  which  European  invention  has 
been  effectively,  although  rudely  anticipatea. 

'  The  river,  as  it  leaves  the  Nantin  valley  through  a  deep  gorge  with 
precipitous,  rocky  banks,  is  spanned  by  an  elegant  iron-chain  suspension 
bridge,  with  massive  stone  buttresses  and  an  arched  gateway  on  either 
bank.  The  span  is  about  100  feet,  and  planks  are  laid  crosswise  over 
the  chains  and  covered  with  earth  and  straw,  while  one  of  the  chains 
sweeps  down  from  the  gateway  in  a  graceful  curve  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
tection or  railing  to  the  sides.' 

Suspension  bridges  of  this  description  are  found  at  several 
points  on  the  western  frontier  of  China,  where  their  construc- 
tion has  probably  been  suggested  by  the  ruder  bridges  of 
twisted  rattans  or  ropes,  which  are  thrown  across  the  preci- 
pitous gorges  of  rivers   otherwise  impassable;  but  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that,    notwithstanding    the    great    utility  and 
strength  of  this  system  of  construction,  no  bridge  of  the  kind 
is  known  to  exist  in  any  of  the  eastern  and  more  civilised 
provinces  of  China.     The  use  of  iron  in  bridge-building  has 
nevertheless  been  recognised  for  centuries  as  a  substitute  for 
granite  piers,  and  the  ruins  of  more  than  one  ancient  bridge, 
formerly  supported  by  columns  of  cast-iron,  may  be  seen  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  settlements  frequented  by  Europeans 
on  the  coast.      So  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  useful 
undertakings  of  this  nature  have  fallen  into  desuetude  that  the 
bridge-builders  of  old  are  now  either  forgotten  or  lost  in  a  cloud 
of  legend,  and  the  Chinese,  who  centuries  ago  might  have  in- 
structed the  world  in  metallurgy  as  in  many  other  useful  arts, 
are  now  compelled  to  become   learners  in  handicraft  under 
European  tuition. 

After  running  the  gauntlet  of  an  attack  by  the  '  brigands ' 
or  mosstroopers  of  Leeseetai,  who  under  cover  of  the  dense 
jungle  succeeded  in  killing  two  of  the  Panthay  officers  and 
making'  off  with  some  mule-loads  of  baggage,  the  party  at 
length  came  in  sight  of  their  destination,  the  town  of  Momien 
(or  T'fing-yiieh  Chow)  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  May. 
Momien  is  a  walled  city,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  valley 
about  four  miles  long  and  two  broad,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 
grassy  hills,  except  at  the  point  where  the  Taho  has  forced 
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itself  a  passaffe.     The  river,  which  flows  immediately  under 
the  walls  of  the  town,  is  here  about  twenty  yards  in  breadth, 
with  a  depth  of  some  three  feet.     M^or  Sladen's  party  had 
now  fully  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Ir  anthay  Sultan,  one  of 
whose  four  chief  officers  of  state,  called  Ta  Sze  ICung^  a  title 
corrupted  by  the  Burmese  into  Tasakon,  had  long  been  charged 
with  the  defence  and  government  of  the  frontier  city.     It  was 
to  the  intervention  of  this  dignitary  that  Major  Sladen  owed 
his  safe  transit  across  the  territories  of  the  Shan  tribes,  and  he 
now  extended  a  courteous  welcome  to  his  visitors,  who,  as  the 
first  Europeans  ever  seen  in  this  secluded  region,  were  escorted 
on  their  entrance  into  the  city  by  great  but  well-behaved 
crowds.     The  result  of  fifteen  years  of  continuous  warfare  was 
apparent  in  the  ruinous  condition  of  most  of  the  buildings,  and 
in  the  poverty-stricken  appearance  of  both  Mahomedans  and 
Chinese ;  but  the  Panthay  governor  was  nevertheless  able  to 
display  a  certain  degree  of  pomp  in  his  reception  of  the 
European  party,  and  neither  rich  costumes  nor  the  luxuries  of 
the  Chinese  table  were  wanting  at  his  entertainments.     As 
is  usual  in  most  Chinese  towns,  the  '  bazaar,'  or  place  of  trade, 
was  found  situate  outside  the  walls,  forming  a  street  about  half 
a  mile  in  length,  where  shops  for  the  sale  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  merchandise  in  demand  among  the  Chinese,  Shans,  and 
Kakhyens  were  to  be  seen.     Among  the  provision  merchants, 
dealers  in  tobacco,  metal  ware,  salt,  and  sundry  other  neces- 
saries, a  few  shops  were  noticed  in  which,  besides  Chinese 
cloths  and  yams,  a  small  stock  of  English  calicoes  and  cloth 
was  exposed  for  sale.     At  the  house  of  the  principal  Chinese 
merchant  a  friendly  reception  was  given  to  Major  Sladen,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  revival  of  trade  formed  a  congenial  topic 
for  discussion.     There  seemed  to  be  reason  for  beUeving  that 
the  Chinese  portion  of  the  population  would  welcome  the  return 
of  their  old  rulers,  notwithstanding  an  assumption  of  indif- 
ference on  the  subject.    Bitter  complaints  were  heard  of  the 
reverses  of  fortune  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  political 
revolution ;  and  indications  of  the  insecurity  prevailing  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Momien  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence.     The  town  was  in  fact  constantly  harassed  by  the 
forays  of  Chinese  partisan  bands  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  Major  Sladen  was  compelled  to  renounce  afl  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  farther  in  the  direction  of  the  Panthay 
capital.     It  was  ascertained  that  Yung-ch'ang  Fu,  the  nearest 
city  of  importance,  and  formerly  a  noted  centre  of  trade,  lay  at 
a  instance  of  about  64  miles  (or  four  marches)  to  the  eastward, 
forming  tibe  first  stage  on  the  road  to  Ta-li  Fu.     In  traversing 
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this  distance  two  large  rivers,  the  Lung-chVan  (Shw^)  and 
Ln  Kiang  (Salwen),  are  crossed,  the  former  by  means  of  ah 
iron  suspension  bridge.  From  Yunjg-ch'ang  a  ferther  distance 
of  80  miles  completes  the  jonmej  to  Ta-K  Fu,  beyond  which 
nineteen  marches,  or  about  190  miles,  are  reckoned  as  the  die^ 
tance  to  the  provincial  capital.  This  city  is  said  to  be  forty 
days  from  Mandalay,  by  the  Theinne,  or  overland  caravan 
route,  whilst  from  Bhamo,  by  the  way  of  Momien,  twenty-eight 
days  were  formerly  suflScient  for  reaching  Yun-nan  Fu. 

The  height  of  Momien  above  the  sea-level  was  found  to  be 
4,517  feet,  and  its  climate,  although  the  town  is  situate  no 
farther  north  than  the  24th  degree,  is  in  consequence  comparnr 
tively  temperate.  Rain  fell  in  abundance  during  the  stay  of 
the  expedition,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  in  June  and 
July  was  between  62®  and  79**  Fahrenheit  Snow  falls  during 
the  winter  months,  but  does  not  lie  long,  and  frost  ib  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  According  to  native  testiinony,  the  climate 
is .  much  to  be  dreaded  by  strangers,  and  Dr.  Andet«pn^s  ex- 
perience corroborates  this  statement.  After  the  clear  exhila- 
rating atmosphere  of  the  Kakhyen  hills  the  damp  experienced 
at  Momien  exerted  ia.  very  depressing  influence,  and  the 
majority  of  the  party  suffered  more  or  less  from  sickness. 

Having  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  friendly  Pantfaay 
governor  in  reference  to  future  trade,,  including  the  basis  upon 
which  duties  should  hereafter  be  levied,  Major  Sladen  took  his 
departure  frt)m  Momien  on  the  13th  July,  after  overcoming 
sundry  difficulties  connected  with  the  ever-recurring  question 
of  transport.  The  return  journey  was  accomplished  under 
circumstances  of  less  difficulty  than  had  been  met  with  in  the 
first  instance,  and  among  the  Shan  population  a  friendly  de- 
meanour was  universally  shown.  Bham6  was  once  more 
reached  on  the  5th  September,  and  here  Dr.  Anderson  act^ 
as  official  witness  to  the  Kakhyen  ceremony  of  swearing  eternal 
friendship  to  their  British  visitors,  accompanying  the  oaih  with 
a  solemn  engagement  to  afford  protection  in  future  to  British 
merchants  or  travellers  through  their  hills.  Tw6  buffiiloes 
having  been  sacrificed  to  the  unseen  powers,  the  blood  of  tiie 
animcJs  was  drunk  by  an  assemblage  of  the  wild  chieftaina 
from  a  bowl  in  which  the  points  of  their  spears  had  first  been 
dipped.  This  ceremony  is  said  to  be  regarded  by  the  B^ak- 
hyens  as  constituting  an  inviolable  oath. 
•  From  the  information  obtained  by  personal  survey  and  ex- 
tensive inquiries.  Dr.  Anderson  is  enabled  to  embody  in  his 
work  a  mass  of  details  respecting  the  gradients  and  other  en- 
gineering features  of  the  routes  which  proceed  fromf  the  neigh- 
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boarfaood  of  Bhamd  to  Momien.  The  experience  gained  hi 
effecting  the  journey  to  the  Chinese  frontier  amply  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  the  existing  roads  for  the  passage 
of  oarayans,  even  under  the  least  favourable  circumstances; 
and  Dr.  Anderson  pronounces  the  opinion  that,  trere  a  railway 
projected  across  the  same  line  of  country,  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  although  doubtless  considerable,  would  be  trifling 
in  comparison  with  those  undertaken  every  day  in  the  con- 
struction of  hill  roads  in  the  Himalayas.  He  adds,  however, 
with  commendable  good  sense,  that 

*  the  proposition  to  construct  a  railway  to  China  at  the  present  time, 
before  any  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  two  countries  worthy 
of  the  name  of  trade  exists,  seems  so  premature  as  to  be  as  yet  scarcely 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  In  future  years,  if  a  trade  should 
spring  up  between  the  two  countries,  on  such  a  scale  that  the  profits 
likely  to  accrue  from  it  would  be  such  as  to  justiQr  the  construction  of 
a  railway,  there  would  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  being  aeriously 
entertained ;  but  now,  as  little  exists  either  between  Bangoon  or 
Bhamo  and  China,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  project  at  the  present 
day  could  only  emanate  from  the  brains  of  scheming  or  interested 
enthusiasts.* 

Ihr.  Anderson,  in  fact,  while  laying  merited  stress  upon  the 
facilities  for  intercommunication  which  his  report  has  placed 
for  the  first  time  beyond  question,  puts  in  an  equally  strong 
light  the  unfavourable  condition  of  affairs  prevailing  during 
the  period  to  which  his  observations  extended.  Industry  and 
commerce  had  alike  been  almost  wholly  suspended  during  the 
protracted  warfare  in  Yiin-nan,  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
first  that,  until  either  Panthays  or  Chinese  should  become' 
definitively  victorious,  there  was  little  hope  of  a  revival  of 
trade  on  a  scale  remunerative  to  Europeans  in  that  quarter. 
The  petty  traffic  which  might  be  earned  on  in  salt,  cotton, 
and  some  slight  quantity  of  British  manufactures  with*the 
people  of  the  Shan  states  could  never  reach  an  important 
value ;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  establishment  of 
commercial  relations  on  even  a  modest  scale,  in  this  direction, 
might  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  paving  the  way  towards 
future  intercourse  with  the  great  and  productive  region  beyond 
the  Chinese  frontier.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  Dr 
Anderson  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  visions 
of  great  *  arterial '  trading  highways,  which  should  divert  the 
ordmary  maritime  commerce  of  China  into  the  ports  of  British 
India.  With  the  Yang-tsze  Kiang  forming  a  natural  highway 
fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  intersecting  the  main  pro- 
ducing districts  of  Central   China    and  debouching  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  great  and  convenient  shipping  ports-with 
the  rivers  of  the  southern  maritime  provinces  draining  other 
extensive  areas,  which,  while  yielding  the  principal  Chinese 
staples,  are  at  the  same  time  divided  from  Yiin-nan  by  an  qa- 
broken  chain  of  mountains — with  the  ultra-conservatism  of 
Chinese  habits  superadded  to  the  habitual  preference  of  trade 
for  its  accustomed  associations,  no  sober  mind  will  admit  the 
probability  of  success  in  any  attempt  at  substituting  Rangoon 
or  Calcutta  for  such  ports  as  Shanghai,  Foochow,  and  Canton 
in  general  dealings  with  the  staples  of  the  China  trade. 

Dismissing  such  projects  as  purely  chimerical,  and  cherishing 
but  modest  anticipations  in  respect  of  the  commercial  advan- 
tages which  may  be  looked  for  as  the  result  of  a  revival  of  the 
trade  between  Burmah  and  Western  China,  we  are  nevertheless 
able  to  rejoice  in  the  accessions  to  knowledge  obtained  bj 
Major  Slad^n's  accomplishment  of  his  arduous  undertaking. 
His  ascent  of  the  Irrawaddy  by  steamer  to  Bhamo  was  but  the 
commencement,  we  may  hope,  of  explorations  which  have  long 
been  eagerly  demanded  in  the  interest  of  geographical  science. 
It  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  modem  enterprise  that  the 
sources  and  even  a  large  portion  of  the  main  stream  of  this 
magnificent  river,  which  rivals  the  Ganges  in  magnitude,  and 
flows  fof  many  hundred  miles  through  British  territory,  should 
still  remain  unvisited  and  hidden  in  doubt.  Dr.  Anderson 
devotes  a  chapter  of  his  work  to  an  examination  of  the  disputes 
which  have  prevailed  since  the  early  part  of  the  last  centurj 
with  reference  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy,  which 
D'Anville,  in  compiling  his  Atlas  of  China  from  the  Jesuit 
surveys  of  Yiin-nan  and  Tibet,  erroneously  connected  with 
the  Yarkiu  Tsangpo  of  the  last-named  country.  This  river 
has  been  ascertained  as  being,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the 
Dihong  or  Upper  Brahmaputra;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
surveys  executed  by  British  officers  half  a  century  ago,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  where  the  Brahmaputra,  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Dihong,  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  westward 
at  Suddiya,  French  geographers  have  manfully  adhered  to 
the  views  propounded  by  D'Anville,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
sustained  by  Klaproth.  The  last-named  authority  was  misled 
bv  Chinese  maps  into  connecting  the  Yarkiu  of  Tibet  with  the 
Tapeng  (known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  Pin-lang  Eiang))  ^}^^ 
comparatively  insignificant  stream  which  Dr.  Anderson  fol- 
lowed upwards  through  the  Kakhyen  hills  ;  and  a  reference 
to  the  comprehensive  Atlas  of  China  which  was  published  bv 
an  enlightened  native  Viceroy  in  1862,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Jesuit  surveyors,  gives  a  clue  to  the  true  explanation  of  thJ3 
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and  ftll  preceding  errors  on  the  same  subject.  Between  Tibet 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  western  borders  of  Yiin-nan  on  the 
other,  the  Jesuit  surveys  left  a  blank  in  their  maps,  consisting 
in  the  unexplored  region  through  which  the  main  stream  of 
the  Irrawaddy  takes  its  course.  At  opposite  extremities  of 
this  region,  the  Yarkiu  and  the  Pin-lang  Kiang  were  seen  to 
be  pursuing  a  course  having  the  same  general  direction,  and 
the  Chinese  mapmakers  have  not  hesitated  to  effect  a  theo- 
retical junction  between  the  two  widely  separated  streams. 
This  appears  to  be  the  simple  explanation^  of  a  difficulty 
which  has  given  rise  to  warm  discussions  between  French  and 
English  geographers.  While  the  latter  have  appealed  to  the 
testimony  of  ascertained  facts,  their  French  confreres  have 
adhered  to  the  theoretical  delineations  sanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity of  D'Anville  and  Malte  Brun,  and  have  for  a  time  derived 
support  from  the  assurances  which  French  missionaries  residing 
on  the  eastern  borders  of  Tibet  have  given  on  this  subject. 
Misled,  it  would  seem,  by  their  Parisum  maps,  the  worthy 
fathers  of  the  Bonga  mission  strove  for  several  years  to  support 
the  Yarkiu  hypothesis  for  the  origin  of  the  Irrawaddy ;  but 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  noticing  that  in  a  work  quite  lately 
published,  the  Abb^  Desffodins,  one  of  the  missionaries  until 
recently  stationed  on  the  borders  of  Tibet,  confesses  at  length 
that  the  views  hitherto  entertained  by  himself  and  his  colleagues 
on  this  subject  are  probably  untenable.  A  glance,  nevertheless, 
at  the  outUne  map  which  is  appended  to  the  Abba's  work,  and 
a  comparison  of  its  delineation  of  the  river-system  of  Tibet 
and  Western  China  with  those  severally  propounded  by  Colonel 
Yule,  in  the  admirable  maps  drawn  up  by  him  in  1857,  and 
by  Dr.  Anderson  in  his  present  work,  brings  to  light  a  ^ver- 
gence  of  opinion  so  irreconcilable  in  many  respects  as  to  indi- 
cate an  entire  lack  of  authoritative  data  with  regard  to  the 
physical  features  of  this  most  interesting  region.  The  in- 
fonnation  acquired  through  Major  Sladen's  expedition  adds 
much,  indeed,  to  the  existing  stock  of  geographical  knowledge ; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  science  should  rest  content  until  what 
is  now  a  virtual  blank  in  the  chart  of  South-eastern  Asia  shall 
have  been  filled  up,  and  the  Irrawaddy  have  been  traced  to 
its  Tibetan  source,  where,  with  the  adjacent  fountain-heads  of 
its  sister  streams,  it  holds  out  a  rich  incentive  to  European 
exploration. 
It  must  be,  however,  from  the  side  of  China  that  any 

*  The  same  view  has  been  expressed  by  Colonel  Yule  in  a  com- 
munication published  in  *  Ocean  Highways,*  November,  1872. 
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attempts  at  penetrftting  the  jealomljr  guarded  soil  pf  Hbet 
are  made,  mtii  real  prospect  of  success ;  and  the  failure  which 
befell  the  undertaking  of  so  hardj  and  resolute  a  private  ex- 
plorer as  Mr*  T.  T.  Uooper,  when  in  1868  he  endeavoured  to 
pass  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Yanff^tsze  Eoang  to  the 
nordiem.  fronti^  of  Assam,  indicates  plainly  enough  the  im- 
possibility of  effecting  such  an  enterprise  unless  with  the 
full  support  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Political  and  not 
physicid  obstacles  at  present  impede  the  access  of  sdenlafic 
inquiry  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Himalayan  range ;  but 
the  tame  has  arrived  when  even  Tibetan  seclusion  must  be  dis- 
turbed.* 

Among  the  most  striking  and  unlooked-for  consequences  of 
Major  Sladen's  visit  to  the  Panthay  territory  was  the  arrival 
in.  England  in  the  summer  of  1872  of  an  embassy  from  the 
^  Sultan '  of  Ta-li  Fu^  bearing  solicitations,  it  was  understood, 
ibr  assistance  or  at  least  for  countenance  in  the  struggle  &r 
mastery  in  Yiin^nan,  together  with  propositions  aiming  at  the 
establishment  of  intimate  commercial  relations  on'the  westerti 
frontier*  It  was^  of  courise,  impossible  that  Her  Majestj^s 
Government  should  do  otherwise  than  explain  to  the  Ma- 
bomedan  envoy  its  position  with  regard  to  tiie  Chiiiese  Empire, 
and  the  duties  of  neutralitv  imposed,  (if  by  no  other  consider- 
ations) by  its  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  Gt>veni- 
ment  of  Peking ;  but  the  young  and  adventurous  envoy,  an 
adopted  son  of  the  Panthay  ruler,  was  entertained  in  tUs 
country  with  becoming  courtesy — a  suitable  return  for  the 
hospitality  extended  to  Major  Sladen  at  Momien — and  was 
eventually  despatched  on  lus  homeward  journey  under  the 
escort  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  explorer  whose  journeys  on  the 
borders  of  Tibet  and  China  we  have  referred  to  above.  Daring 
the  residence  of  the  env^  in  England  it  was  understood  that 
hostilities  between  the  Panthays  and  Chinese  had  for  some 
time  been  virtually  suspended ;  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  defensive  attitude  adopted  by  the  Mahomedans  might 
insure  their  undisturbed  possession  of  south-western  YiUi-iian 

*  The  fiiBt  practicsal  attempt  towards  a  scientific  sturvey  of  Tibet  has 
already  been  made  by  Russia,  with  the  quiet  and  succeastul  perae- 
verance  which  distinguiahea  her  action  th^ughout  Eastern  and  Central 
Asia.  An  exploring  party,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  Cossacks,  left 
Peking  early  in  1872,  with  passports  and  recommendatory  letters  ob- 
tained from  the  Chinese  Grovernment,  for  the  purpose  of  travelling 
through  Mongolia  to  Tibet,  and  thence  across  the  Himalayas  into 
Britiedb  India«  fPhis  is  an  achievement  which  British  officers  have 
long,  although  unsuooessfullyi  sought  permission  to  undertake. 
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flo  long,  at  leasts  as  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  Ooyerhment 
fihoald  contume  distnacted  by.  other  still  more  meoaouig 
attempts  to  throw  off  its  yoke ;  but,  on  arriving  at  Kangooik, 
in  December  last,  the  Panthay  ambassador '  was  met  by  the 
intdligence  of  a  criUhing  disaster  to  his  father's  arms.  Ta-U 
Fu  was  reported  as  having  fallen,  in  consequence,  most  pro« 
bably,  of  some  treacherous  defectian  from  the  Mahomedan 
ranks;  and  Momien,  closely  besieged^  was  idmost  the  last 
remaining  stronghold  of  the  Panthay  cause.  A  new  com- 
plexion 18  thus  imparted  to  affairs  in  Western  China  since 
communications  were  opened  with  its  inhabitants  by  the  British 
Indian  authorities,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
a  restoration  of  Lnperial  authority  over  its  ancient  area,  in- 
cluding the  tribes  which  exert  control  over  the  frontier  region 
between  China  and  Burmah^  will  now  take  place.  It  is  in^Sr 
sible  to  contemplate  without  deep  sorrow  the  consequence^ 
which  defeat  at  the  luuids  of  a  merciless  foe  must  entaU  upoin 
the  Mahoniedans  of  Yiin-nan,  whose  unequal  struggle,  pror 
Toked  by  long-endured  oppression,  was  most  gallantiy  main'*- 
tained ;  but  the  extinction  a£  the  Panthay  rule  will  unquestion^ 
ably  be  hailed  as  a  blessing  by  a  large  majority  of  the  population 
of  Yun-nan,  as' the  sole  means  by  which  peace  can  be  restored 
to  their  honies.  By  the  Burmese,  who  have  never  concealed 
their  antipathy  to  the  warlike  neighbours  who  made  their 
frontier  insecure  and  interrupted  their  oonmiunications  with 
the  great  empire  whose  friendship  they  sedulously  cultivate, 
the  downfidl  of  the  Panthay  cause  will  be  warmly  rejoiced  in; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  with  retmiiing  tranquillity  com- 
merce will  revive  and  once  more  seek  its  accustomed  diannels» 
The  process  of  recovery  is  marvellously  rapid  in  China,  where 
&n  overflowing  population,  habits  of  intense  industi^,  .and 
favominff  conodtiona  of  soil  and  climate,  unite  in  repairing  the 
havoc  m  the  most  exhausting  contests  with  a  celerity  that 
has  often  astonished  European  observers.  An  increased  degree 
of  importance  wiU  consequently  attach  henceforth  to  the  com- 
mercial facilities  that  have  been  secured  for  British  subjects  in 
Upper  Burmah,  and  the  experience  of  the  next  few  years  may 
decisively  test  the  value  of  trading  establishments  at  Bham6. 
Already  an  astonishing  degree  of  progress  has  been  made  at 
^  point  since  Major  Sladen's  expedition,  so  lately  as  five 
years  ago,  for  the  first  time  awoke  its  echoes  with  the  steam* 
whistle  of  the  *  Yaynan-Sekia.'  The  navigation  of  the  Upper 
l^rrawaddy  has  now  become  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  the  Chinese  trading  community  at  Bham6,  once  so  jealous 
and  qpprehendive  of  riTOiry  in  their  petty  trade  on  the  part  of 
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British  merchants,  have  found  to  their  great  delight  that  new 
and  hitherto  undreamt-of  sources  of  prosperity  are  open  to 
them  as  agents  for  British  commercial  dealings.  Since  tne  date 
of  Major  Sladen's  visit,  the  importance  of  Bhamd  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Indian  Government  in  the  appointment  of  a 
'  Political  Resident '  at  the  spot*  The  functions  of  such  an 
officer  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  discharged  by  the 
British  Consuls  on  the  seaboard  of  China,  and  a  further  ap- 
proximation in  the  same  direction  might,  we  think,  be  produc- 
tive of  highly  useful  results.  At  Bhamd  itself  Chinese  influ- 
ence is  so  powerfully  felt,  as  Dr.  Anderson's  narrative  teaches, 
and  in  the  region  beyond  it  exerts  so  paramount  a  sway,  as  to 
suggest  the  necessity  of  special  Chinese  qualifications  at  the 
service  of  our  agents  in  that  quarter.  A  representative  at 
Bhamd  whose  means  of  obtaining  information  are  confined  to 
the  Indian  or  Burmese  languages  will  find  himself  cutoff  firom 
the  most  important  sources  of  intelligence.  For  the  protection 
of  trade,  moreover,  if  intercourse  with  Yiin-nan  should  here- 
after become  developed  on  an  extensive  scale,  communications 
with  Chinese-speaking  officials  will  become  necessary ;  and  in 
order  that  these  may  be  well  conducted,  the  British  Resident  on 
the  frontier  must  not  be  left  dependent  upon  chance  assistance 
or  secondhand  interpretatiou.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  hill- 
oountry  of  the  Shans  and  Kakhyens  should  be  regarded  as  a 
link  between  the  domain  peculiar  to  the  Indian  Government 
and  that  of  the  British  representation  in  China.  At  Bhamd 
a  junction  might  usefully  be  effected  between  two  services 
whose  linguistic  resources  are  needed  there  in  combination  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  over  and  interpreting  the  progress  of 
events. 

Limits  of  space  permit  us  to  do  littie  more  than  glance  at 
another  geographical  achievement,  performed  contemporane- 
ously with  Major  Sladen's  expedition  and  directed  towards  the 
same  object — the  discovery  of  a  trade  route  into  Westom 
China,  although  from  a  widely-distant  starting  poiut.  While 
the  enthusiasm  of  our  own  countrymen  has  been  excited  daring 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  through  the  extension  of  British 
rule  over  the  maritime  provinces  of  Burmah,  and  the  eager 
eyes  of  a  host  of  projectors  have  been  guided  upwards  along 
the  course  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Salwen  to  the  central 
nudeuB  of  wealth  with  which  their  waters  communicate,  ft 
stimulus  of  the  same  nature  has  equally  presented  itself  to 
French  imaginations.  On  the  opposite  face  of  the  great  Indo- 
Chinese  semi-eirde  an  extensive  colony  has  been  cwed,  almost 
unperceived^  into  existence  by  France  on  the  borders  of 
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Cochin-China  and  Siam.  The  campaign  undertaken  in  1859 
for  the  protection  of  missionaries  and  their  converts  against  the 
'  persecutions '  of  the  Annamese  Government  was  fofiowed  by 
^e  annexation  of  three  of  the  most  valuable  provinces  of  Lower 
Cochin-China ;  and  scarcely  had  French  engineers  concluded 
their  task  of  sketching  out  the  ground  plan  of  a  new  Calcutta 
at  Saigon,  on  the  banks  of  Donnai,  before  the  acquisition  of 
three  additional  provinces  brought  the  whole  of  Lower  Cochin- 
China  under  the  sway  of  France,  giving  her  undivided  control 
over  the  delta  of  the  Mekong,  and  carrying  her  dominion  to 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  Through  its  extension  west- 
ward, the  French  frontier  became  contiguous  with  that  of 
Cambodia,  a  thinly-peopled,  decrepid  State,  barely  cherishing 
the  recollection  of  its  former  grandeur,  and  lingering,  as  it  has 
done  for  more  than  a  century  past,  in  hopeless  dependence 
upon  neighbours  who  have  protected  and  despoiled  it  in  turn* 
By  this  new  proximity,  glowing  visions  of  extended  political 
influence  and  of  commercial  advantages  were  aroused,  causing 
the  necessity  for  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  great  river, 
upon  whose  accessibility  to  navigation  much  of  the  anticipated 
value  of  French  Cochm-China  as  a  conmaercial  colony  must 
depend,  to  be  quickly  recognised.  WHile  acting  as  governor 
of  the  new  possession  in  1865,  the  French  Admind  de  la  Gran- 
difire  believed 

'  that  he  could  attract  to  Saigon,  a  city  laid  out  for  half  a  million  in- 
habitants,  the  important  commerce  which  is  carried  on  by  caravans 
between  Laos,  Burmah,  Tibet,  and  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  thinking  it  by  no  means  impossible  to  secure  as  its 
chief  artery  the  Mekong,  which  diverts  into  the  Indian  Ocean  the 
^ters  of  the  Himalajan  plateaux.  To  secure  for  Europe  in  its  trade 
with  the  Celestial  Empire  a  vast  entrepdt,  of  easy  access,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  free  the  route  from  China,  shortened  by  1,200  miles,  from 
that  part  of  the  voyage  in  which  the  periodical  monsoons  are  particu- 
larly to  be  dreaded,  would  have  been  no  inconsiderable  service  to  the 
general  bommeree  of  the  world,  as  weU  as  to  our  own  colony,  which 
mtut,  as  the  result^  have  become  one  of  its  principal  centres.' 

The  passage  we  have  here  quoted  is  an  extract  from  the 
touching  premce  which  M.  le  Comte  de  Carn4  has  added  to 
the  posthumous  publication  of  a  narrative  by  his  son^  M.  Louis 
de  Camgy  of  the  expedition  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  the 
views  which  are  thus  expressed.  From  the  same  source  we 
learn  that  the  Imperial  Government  was  in  reality  dragged  by 
the  ardour  of  its  subordinates  into  these  projects  of  indefinite 
extension,  and  that  before  Admiral  de  la  Grandi^re  obtained 
sanctionfor  the  ascent  of  the  Mekong  by  a  surveying  expedition. 
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he  was  called  upon  to  oppose  propositions  advanced  in  the 
Emperor's  councils  for  a  total  abandonment  of  French  Cocliin- 
Cbina  as  a  colony  more  costly  than  advantageous.  The  com- 
mission which  was  ultimatelj  appointed  consisted  in  Captain 
de  Lagr^e^  of  the  Imperial  navy^  with  Lieutenants  Gsmer 
and  DelaportCj  MM.  Joubert  and  Thbrel  as  surge<»DS  and 
scientific  observers,  and  the  young  author  of  the  work  now 
given  to  the  public  in  an  English  version,  who  was  deputed  to 
act  as  a  reporter  for  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Afiairs. 
No  one  better  fitted  for  carrying  the  scheme  of  exploration  into 
effect  could  probably  have  been  found  than  the  leader  of  the 
party.  Captain  de  Lagree,  who  for  several  years  previously  had 
been  conspicuous  among  the  subordinate  agents  to  whose 
enthusiasm  and  determination  France  was  indebted  for  the 
recent  large  additions  to  her  territory.  At  the  time  when  M. 
de  Cam6  arrived  in  Cochin-China  his  future  leader  was  occu- 
pied in  wresting  from  Siam  the  protectorate  hitherto  exercised 
over  Cambodia  by  that  Power,^  and  in*  transforming  the  pitifiil 
youne  ruler,  Ejng  Norodom,  into  a  vassal  receiving  his  crown 
from  French  hands.  The  singular  details  of  this  transaction, 
hitherto  but  obscurely  known,  are  revealed  in  M.  de  Camp's 
opening  chapters ;  and  a  veil  is  lifted  besides  from  dreams  of 
further  aggrandisement,  in  which  the  outlines  of  a  new  Indian 
Empire,  a  glorious  and  worthy  rival  of  those  possessions  which 
had  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  within  the  reach  of  France,  were 
glowinglv  depicted.  Subsequent  events,  indeed,  have  thrown 
a  cruel  chill  upon  these,  and  even  upon  the  more  sober  hopes 
of  the  present  generation ;  but  the  result  of  Captain  de  La- 
gr^e's  expedition  itself  was  sufficient  to  dispel  whatever  antici*- 

*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  late  King  of  Siam  despatched 
an  agent  to  England  in  1865  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  his 
grievances  in  respect  of  the  French  encroftchments  upon  lAaX  he 
asserted  to  be  an  integral  part  of  his  dominions.  A  very  curious  paper^ 
drawn  up  in  English  by  the  King  himself,  and  setting  forth  his  venion 
of  the  lustory  of  Cambodia  in  its  relations  with  Siam,  formed  part  of 
the  documents  of  the  mission.  In  this  paper  the  King  endeavonred  to 
show  that  since  the  year  1783,  when  a  revolt  of  ihe  Malays  settled  in 
Cambodia  overthrew,  witii  assistance  from  the  Cochin-Chinese,  the  then 
reigning  sovereign  of  the  country,  a  regular  protectorate  bad  been 
establi^ed  on  the  part  of  the  Kings  of  Siam,  by  whom  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  were  expelled,  and  the  CWnbodian  prince  reinstated  on  his 
throne  in  the  character  of  a  'Viceroy,'  or  feudatory  of  Siam.  In  some- 
what quaint,  but  quite  grammatical,  English,  King  Maha  IMongkut  set 
forth  the  entire  course  of  the  subsequent  relations  betwen  the  two 
countries  ;  but  his  alignments  proved  powerless  to  counteract  the 
'  manifest  destiny '  arising  from  the  propinquity  of  his  French  riYsIsi 
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pations  had  been  formed  with  reference  to  a  possible  navigation 
of  the  Mekong. 

Leaving  Saigon  in  June,  1866,  the  party  proceeded  on 
board  a  steam  gunboat  as  far  as  Ciach^,  a  point  in  the  Cam- 
bodian territory  about  250  miles  from  the  sea,  beyond  which 
it  was  found  impossible  to  advance  in  any  European  vesseL 
Although  of  great  width  and  depth  for  many  hundreda 
of  miles  higher  up,  the  descent  of  the  river  is  so  rapid 
and  so  mudi  interrupted  with  rocks  and  cataracts,  as  to  pre- 
sent insuperable  bars  to  navigation  otherwise  than  by  native 
canoes.  It  was  in  boats  of  this  description,  hollowed  out  from 
tnmks  of  trees  and  covered  with  a  simple  thatch  of  pabn- 
leaves,  that  Captain  de  La^e  continued  the  ascent  of  the 
Mekong,  completing,  under  circumstances  of  heavy  discourage* 
ment  and  difficulty,  a  survey  of  the  river  from  Crach6  in  lati- 
tude 12°  to  a  point  some  seven  degrees  of  latitude  farther 
north,  in  a  region  of  the  Laos  country  far  beyond  the  utmost 
bounds  of  previous  explorers.  The  southern  point  of  the  great 
Laotian  belt,  which  we  have  already  seen  occupied  in  its  more 
northern  portion  by  the  tribes  whom  the  Burmese  desi^ate  as 
Shans,  is  met  with  at  Stung  Treng,  in  latitude  13*3(r  north, 
where  the  Attop^u,  the  lowest  considerable  affluent  of  the 
Mekong,  joins  the  great  river  from  the  eastward.  Prom 
this  pomt  northward  a  continuous  Laotian  population  is  met 
with,  forming  the  kingdoms  of  Bassac,  Yien-chang,  and 
Luang-Prabane,  which  acknowledge  themselves  as  tributaries 
of  the  King  of  Siam,  and  beyond  these  again  other  Laotian 
states  exist  under  Burmese  authority.  In  Bassac  the  formid- 
able rapids  and  cataracts  of  Khong  interpose,  at  once  giving 
their  name  to  the   river '^  and  completely  discouraging  aU 

*  The  name  ^ven  to  the  river  below  its  point  of  exit  fiom  the 
Chinese  territoiy  (up  to  which  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  Lan-taang 
and  Kiu  Lung  Kiang),  is  said  to  be  Nam  Ahong — driver  or  water  of 
Khong;  and  Mekong,  the  name  by  which  French  geographers  have 
made  it  known  to  science,  appears  to  be  a  compound  wholly  im- 
sanctioned  by  native  usage.  This  is  but  one  among  many  examples  of 
an  iuaccuracy  respecting  geographical  names  to  which  the  French  are 
sadly  prone.  A  flagrant  instance  in  point  is  the  misnomer  of  Fleuve 
Blea,  which  they  have  saddled,  whoUy  without  authority,  upon  the 
great  central  river  of  China.  We  may  point  out  that  the  true  name  of 
this  river  (called  Yang-tsze  Kiang  only  for  a  short  distance  from  its 
mouth)  is  Ta  Kiang,  or  Great  Biver,  from  Seu-chow  Fu  in  Sze*chwan, 
near  the  borders  of  YUn-nan,  and  Kin-sha  Kiang  above  this  point. 
The  only  apparent  justification  for  the  French  nomenclature  is  the 
name  Tsing  Ki — Blue  or  Green  River — ^given  to  f^  insignificant  stream 
joimng  the  Ta  Kiang  below  Seu-chow  Fu. 
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hopes  of  seeing  its  course  made   available  as  an   important 
artery  of  commerce. 

Harassed  by  wearisome  delays,  exhausted  by  privations  and 
sickness,  and  compelled  to  part  with  their  European  escort,  who 
rebelled  at  an  early  stage  against  the  hardships  it  was  neces- 
sary  for  them  to  share  with  the  leaders  of  the  expedition, 
Captain  de  Lagr^e's  party  nevertheless  pushed  on,  and  sixteen 
months  after  their  departure  from  Saigon  they  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  entering  Chinese  territory,  just  at  the  time 
when  Major  Sladen's  expedition  was  about  to  commence  its 
voyage  in  the  same  direction  from  the  Burmese  capital.     The 
point  at  which  China  was  now  entered,  after  an  adventurous 
and  toilsome  march  overland  through  the  states  of  Burmese 
Laos,  was  Sze-mao,  the  Esmok  of  Captain  Sprye,  which  was 
found  to  be  a  half-ruined  military  post,  kept  in  continual  alarm 
by  the  proximity  of  a  Panthay  army.     From  this  point  Yiin- 
nan  was  successfullv  traversed  from  south  to  nordi,  and  the 
expedition  eventually  reached  Shanghai,  bringing  with  them, 
however,  only  the  remains  of  their  brave  leader,  M.  de  Lagr&e, 
who  died  in  March,  1868,  at  Tung-chwan,  in  Yiin-nan,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Yang-tsze.   His  young  subordinate,  Louis  de 
Cam6,  whose  sparkling  narrative  anticipates  in  some  degree 
the  as  yet  unpublished  official  report  of  the  expedition,  was 
prostrated  on  his  return  to  France  by  the  disease  which  his  ex- 
posure in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Mekong  had  implanted  in 
his  system,  and  barely  lived  to  complete  a  partial  record  of  the 
scenes  he  had  passed  through. 

Although  disappointing  in  its  results  as  regards  the  navi- 
gation of  the  troubled  Mekong,  it  is  unquestionable  that  Cap- 
tain de  Lagr^e's  expedition  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able among  modem  geographical  feats,  and  that  the  Victoria 
Gold  Medal  bestowea  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  Lieutenant  Gamier 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1870  was  a 
merited  as  well  as  a  graceful  act  of  appreciation.  In  view 
of  the  important  results  in  philology  and  ethnology  as  well 
as  in  other  more  technical  departments  of  science  which  are 
known  to  have  been  accumulated,  there  is  much  reason  to 
lament  that  the  Report  embodying  these  acquisitions  should 
have  remained  so  long  unpublished,*  owing  to  the  political 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  narrative  of  Captain  de  Lagree*^ 
expedition  has  at  length  been  issued  by  MM,  Hackette  et  C',  in  two 
large  quarto  volumes,  accompanied  by  two  superb  volumes  of  engrav- 
ings and  maps,  under  the  editorship  of  Lieutenant  Gamier. 
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fitate  of  France.     We  are  unable  to  say  that  its  place  is  satis* 
factorily  taken  by  M.  de  Camp's  work^  which  in  fact  lays 
no  claim  to  scientific  merit  or  accuracy  of  detail;  but  we 
should  do  the  vivacious  record  of  his  observations  injustice  if. 
we  failed  to  admit  that  it  presents  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
manners  and  condition  of  the  peoples  scattered  along  the  valleys 
of  the  Mekong  ana  its  tributaries,  and  moreover  aifords   a 
valuable  insight  into  the  state  of  affairs  prevailing  in  South- 
western China.      From  the  moment  of  their  entrance  into 
Yiin-nan,  great  as  was  the  delight  of  the  travellers  on  hailing 
such  tokens  of   civilisation  as  now  met  their  gaze  in  paved 
roads,  walled  cities,  and  varied  industrial  pursuits,  they  found 
everywhere  ruin  and  desolation  supplanting  the  once  prosperous 
condition  and  thriving  communities  of  this  portion  of  the  em- 
pire.    At  Sze-mao,  only  three  days'  march  intervened  between 
the  expedition  and  the  Mussulman  army,  which  was  at  that 
moment  threatening  to  repeat  its  former  capture  of  the  town. 
The  suburbs  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  were 
said  to  have   once   contained  a  population  of  90,000  souls, 
were  a  mass  of  ruins ;  and  the  interior  of  the  town  itself  pre- 
sented a  similar  spectacle.     The  conquerors  appeared  to  have 
directed  their  greatest  violence  against  the  temples,"^   some 
having  been  entirely  demolished,  and  others  desecrated  in  a 
variety  of  ways.     The  richer  classes  had  entirely  deserted  the 
town,  and  the  population  remaining  consisted  solely  of  officials, 
soldiery,  and  petty  traders.     The  still  more  important  city  of 
P'u-urh  (Po-heul  in  the  French  orthography)  was  found  in 
even  a  worse  plight,  and  as  the  party  neared  the  provincial 
capital  symptoms  of  misery  grew  more  instead  of  less  abundant. 
Eyerything  bespoke  the  continuance  of  a  cruelly-prolonged 
4md  exhausting  contest.     A  daring  attempt  on  the  part  of 


*  Although  a  certain  degree  of  fanaticism  is  indicated  by  this  treat- 
ment of  the  Buddhist  or  Taoist  temples  in  conquered  places,  it  is 
'Worthy  of  note  that  in  a  proclamation  issued  to  his  followers  in  1868 
by  the  generalissimo  or  ^  Sultan  '  of  the  Panthays,  the  duty  of  religious 
toleration  was  especially  inculcated,  and  severe  reprobation  for  all 
violent  acts  of  pillage  or  destruction  was  expressed.  No  feature  in  the 
<X)nstitution  of  the  Mahomedan  State  of  Ta-li  was  more  singular, 
indeed,  than  the  absence  of  any  such  claims  to  supremacy  on  behalf  of 
the  Mussulman  faith  as  has  been  tthown  in  other  attempts  at  founding 
an  empire  on  the  Koran  and  the  sword  which  have  been  witnessed 
t)f  late  years.  So  completely,  in  fact,  had  the  Mahomedans  of  YUn- 
'nan  become  subject  to  the  mfluences  of  Chinese  thought,  that  their 
rebellibn  was  announced  as  undertaken  in  defence  of  '  the  rights  of  the 
^  people,*  without  a  i^llable  of  reference  to  a  *  holy  war.' 

VOL.  CXXXVII.   NO.  CCLXXX.  Z 
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Lieutenant  Gamier  and  others  of  the  party  to  stxike  lihrough 
the  Mahomedan  Hnes  and  to  reach  Tarli  Fu  was  successfully 
accomplishedy  and  in  February  1868  the  adventurous  French- 
men presented  themselves  imder  the  walls  of  the  Mahomedan 
capital;  but  their  arrival  from  the  Imperialist  head-quarters 
was  sufficient  in  itself  to  cause  them  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion; and  the  disUke  thus  incurred  was  augmented  by  the 
presence  of  a   Roman   Catholic  missionary  with  the  party. 
Concealed  among  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Tarli  Fu  Lieu- 
tenant Gamier  encountered  a  devoted  priest.  Fere  Leguilcker^ 
who  had  clung  to  this  spot^  his  residence  for  many  years, 
despite  the  warfare  which  had  desolated  the  region  around 
him.      For  fourteen  years  this  pioneer  of  tlie  Church  had 
dwelt  amid  a  small  community  of  native  converts,  without 
having  once  set  eyes  upon  a  European  face;  and  up  to  this 
moment,  by  carefully  avoiding  notice,  he  had  escaped  molesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Mahomedan  insurgents.   Unfortunately 
for  the  success  of  the  expedition  PSre  Leguilcher  was  induced 
to  accompany  Lieutenant  Gamier  to  Ta-U  Fu  in  the  capacity 
of  interpreter.     Symptoms  of  hostile  feeling  greeted  the  parly 
on  their  first  approach  to  the  Panthay  fortress ;  and  it  is  some- 
what to  the  credit  of  the  rude  Mahomedan  soldiery  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded  that  no  catastrophe  befell  ^em,  when 
swords  were  actually  drawn  against  the  mob  which  crowded 
at  their  heels.     P^re  Leguilcher  was  summoned  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Sultan  himself,  who  insisted  that  the  French 
explorers  should  return  instantly  by  the  way  they  liad  oome, 
and  warned  them  in  a  truculent  manner  against  cherishing 
dreams  of  aggression  upon  his  dominions.     After  a  single 
night's  residence  in  the  Panthay  capital  Lieutenant  Gamier 
and  his  party  were  accordingly  compelled  to  withdraw,  and 
beyond  the  geographical  information  obtained  in  reference  to 
the  route  they  followed,  the  results  of  this  adventurous  expe- 
dition were  scarcely  adequate  to  the  risks  incurred.    So  strikuig 
is  the  contrast  between  the  hostility  and  defiance  displayed  at 
Ta-li  Fu  with  the  anxiety  which  was  shown  only  a  month  or 
two  later  by  the  Mussulman  governor  of  Momien  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  Major  Sladen's  party,  that  we  are  driven 
to  search  for  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancy.    This,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe,  may  be  found  in  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionary,  who,  however  estimable  and  in- 
offensive as  an  individual,  yet  represented  an  organisation  whose 
encroachments  upon  native  authority,  under  vit  protection  of 
French  officials,  has  been  painfully  conspicuous  throughout 
China,  and  must  have  been  well  Icnown  by  report  to  the 
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Mussnlman  leader.*  P^re  Leguilcher  was  compelled^  from 
regard  to  his  future  safety,  to  accompany  the  party  on  their 
Tetam  into  Chinese  territory,  abandoning  with  mutual  lamenta- 
tionB  the  simple  flock  among  whom  he  had  dwelt  so  long ;  and 
both  he  and  his  companions  may  have  felt  reason  to  reflect 
upon  the  injury  which  an  excessive  degree  of  official  support 
to  the  missionary  propamnda  entails  upon  the  political  and 
religious  interests  of  the  French  in  China. 

The  two  expeditions  of  which  we  have  sketched  the  progress 
and  results  enable  us  to  appreciate  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the   relative   value  and  feasibility  of  the  modes  of 
communication  between  Western  China  and  the  Indian  seas 
that  have  been  proposed  of  late  years,  whilst  the  safety  and 
success  with  which  Ihey  respectively  penetrated  across  hitherto 
untravelled  regions  into  Chinese  territory  serve  as  a  lesson 
that  the  obstades  to  be  encountered  in  future  by  research  and 
enterprise  need  no  longer  be  greatly  feared.     M.  de  Cam^ 
frankly  admits  the  failure  of  such  hopes  as  were  based  upon 
the   prospect  of  diverting  into  a  French  colonial  port,  by  the 
channel  of  the  Mekong,  whatever  amount  of  foreign  trade 
may  be  expected  to  grow  up  hereafter  in  South-western  China ; 
and  the  certainty  acquired  upon  this  point  has  deep  importance 
for  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  concentrate  attention 
for  the  future  upon  the  Irrawaddy  route,  with  its   already 
ascertained  facilities.      The   ardent  young   Frenchman  falls 
back,  indeed,  upon  projects  for  a  new  commission,  which,  he 
urged,  should  ascend  the  Songkoi  or  river  of  Tongkin,  to  its 
sources  in  the  heart  of  Yun*nan ;  but  this  undertaking  was 
admittedly  proposed  with  a  view  to  territorial  aggrandisement 
at  the  expense  of  the  sovereira  of  Annam,  whose  northern 
territories  were  coveted  in  addition  to  the  provinces  of  which 
he  has  been  despoiled  in  the  south,  rather  than  in  any  well* 
founded  hope  of  discovering  a  means  of  access  by  European 
shipping  into  Chinese  territory  by  way  of  the  Songkoi.     Am- 
bitious projects  of  this  kind  may  well  have  been  set  at  rest  by 
the  changes  that  have  supervened  in  France  since  Louis  de 
Csam€  gave  the  rein  to  fancy  before  sinking  to  his  untimely 
grave;  but  notwithstanding  all  existing  embarrassments  the 

*  We  have  been  informed  that  the  Fanthay  envoy,  who  recently 
visited  England,  when  questioned  with  reference  to  the  treatment  met 
with  by  Lieut.  Gamier  at  Ta-li  Fu,  replied  unhesitatinglj  that  apprehen- 
sions of  a  desire  to  compel  his  subjects  to  submit  to  proselytism  was 
the  cause  of  Sultan  Suleiman^s  inhospitable  conduct  Possibly  P^ 
liegnilcher  may  have  let  fiill  expressions  during  his  interview  which 
gave  ground  for  saspicions  of  this  nature. 
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French  Governinent  have  still  found  time  to  organise  a  fresh 
expedition  of  discovery  in  the  direction  thus  suggested.  K 
we  are  rightly  informed,  a  surveying  party  commanded  hy  one 
of  Captain  de  Lagree's  former  subordinates  will  ere  long  ascend 
the  Songkoi  and  penetrate  into  Yun-nan  from  the  east,  com- 
pleting the  work  of  exploration  by  which  the  province  has 
already  been  approached  from  the  south  and  west.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  future  alone  can  decide  whether  these  per- 
severing attempts  to  establish  intercourse  between  seaports 
under  European  control  and  the  far  western  extremity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  will  achieve  success  in  the  growth  of  a  lucra- 
tive commerce ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  science  will  have  cause  to 
rejoice  in  the  opening  afforded  to  its  inquiries  in  fields  so  long 
inaccessible,  and  with  our  own  unrivalled  advantages  of  position 
and  superiority  of  means,  as  also  of  material  interests  at  stake, 
we  shall  have  but  ourselves  to  blame  if  the  rewards  of  enter- 
prise be  carried  off  by  less  favoured  competitors. 


Art.  II. — Le  Sommeil  et  les  Rives.  Par  L.  F.  Alfred 
Maury,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  Troisieme  Edition.  Paris : 
1865. 

TX7e  place  M.  Maury's  volume  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as 
^  ^     one  of  the  most  recent  and  remarkable  on  the  phenomena 
of  Sleep  and  Dreams.     He  is  among  the  few  authors  who  have 
made  them  the  subject  of  experiment  .as  well  as  of  simple  ob- 
servation.    But  in  reviewing  his  work  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  several  others,  in  which  these  phenomena  are  treated 
of,  either  especially  or  as  a  part  of  human  physiology ;  many 
•of  them  works  of  much  intrinsic  value,  though  not,  as  we  think, 
wholly  exhausting  the  subject.     Attention  has  been  somewhat 
too  exclusively  given  to  the  physical  causes  and  conditions  of 
sleep,  without  adequate  notice   of  the  wonderful  characters 
which  connect  it  with  the    other  portion  of  our  existence; 
rendering  it,  through  dreams,  an  interpreter  of  many  of  those 
.complex  relations  of  mind  and  body  which  have  perplexed 
philosophy  in  every  age  of  the  world.     Sleep  and  dreams  may 
justly  be  deemed  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  our  nature. 
Our  knowledge  of  them  is  far  from  having  reached  the  reali- 
ties of  a  science.     Many  of  the  problems,  physical  and  psycho- 
logical, they  involve,  are  among  the  most  profound  in  mental 
philosophy,  and  meet  us  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry. 
And  if  some  of  these  questions  do  admit  of  solution,  others  are 
80  deeply  hidden  in  the  ultimate  mystery  of  the  mind  itself,  as 
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to  be  wholly  inscrutable  by  any  means  human  reason  can  apply 
to  them. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many  of  our  readers^  that  we  should 
preface  the  subject  oi  Sleep  and  Dreams  by  phrases  thus  grave 
and  forbidding  in  their  tenor.  Acts  so  miniliar,  and  periodi- 
cally habitual  in  our  lives,  might  be  thought  of  easy  inter- 
pretation. The  sleep  of  the  rocking-cradle,  of  the  bed,  of  the 
arm-chair  or  carriage,  witnessed  in  their  ever-recurring  routine, 
would  seem  to  teU  all  that  can  or  need  be  known  on  these 
subjects.  But  it  is  this  very  familiarity  which  disguises  their 
nature,  and  begets  indifference  to  the  greatest'  marvel  of  our 
existence.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances 
where  we  look  heedlessly  upon  phenomena  become  habitual  to 
u%  but  which,  seen  as  solitary  or  infrequent  events,  are  the 
subjects  of  admiration  or  terror.  We  gaze  with  careless  eye 
on  the  daily  march  of  the  Sun  through  the  heavens,  on  the 
midnight  magnificence  of  the  starry  sky.  Our  wonder  and 
awe  are  reserved  for  the  comet  or  the  eclipse.  We  witness 
the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  ocean  and  river  tides  at  their 
calculated  times,  ignorant  or  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  these 
changes  express  the  action  of  the  greatest  law  of  the  universe. 
Travelling  by  railroad,  we  look  with  idle  eyes  on  those  thin 
wire  lines,  traversing  the  air  beside  us,  which  at  the  very 
moment  are  carrying  currents  of  electricity  under  human  bid- 
ding— the  instantaneous  transmitters  of  human  language  and 
thought.  We  think  and  speak,  we  see  and  hear,  breathe  and 
walk,  indifferent  as  to  the  nature  of  these  marvellous  ftinctions, 
or  how  their  unceadng  work  is  carried  on.  And  well  it  is  for 
our  happiness,  and  for  the^integrity  of  the  functions  themselves, 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  mere  act  of  mental  attention  to  any 
one  of  them,  is  enough  to  alter  or  disturb  its  natural  action — a 
fact  of  supreme  importance  in  human  physiology. 

All  this  is  eminently  true  as  regards  the  subject  before  us. 
An  habitual  indifference  to  the  phenomena  of  sleep  is  found  as 
much  among  men  of  general  intelligence  as  in  the  mass  of 
the  unthinking  world.  Assembled  in  the  morning  round  the 
breakfast-table,  we  laugh  and  jest  over  tales  of  the  dreams  of 
the  night ;  not  reflecting  that  these  wild  and  entangled  vaga- 
ries— ^illusions  as  to  persons,  time,  and  place — are  part  and 
parcel  of  that  continuous  personal  identity,  which  at  other 
times  manifests  itself  in  acts  of  reason,  discourse,  and  deliberate 
functions  of  the  will.  We  are  jesting  here  upon  things  which 
have  perplexed  the  philosophy  of  all  ages.  No  less  a  problem 
than  the  intimate  nature  of  the  human  soul  is  concerned  in 
these  phenomena.    Where  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  life,  even 
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in  its  adult  and  healthiest  stages,  is  passed  in  sleeping  and 
dreaming,  these  functions  must  be  taken  as  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  our  existence — not  less  natural  than  our 
waking  acts,  and  associated  with  them  hj  various  intermediate 
phenomena,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude.  These  pheno- 
mena, indeed,  may  be  said  reaUy  to  maintain  that  unity  of  the 
ihiBldiig  and  conscious  being  which  in  other  ways  they  seem 
SO  strangely  to  disturb.  A  line  of  rigid  demarcation  between 
the  states  of  waking  and  sleeping  might  well  appear  to  dissever 
this  unity.  But  no  such  line  exists ;  and  it  may  readily  be 
shown,  under  appeal  to  individual  experience,  that  these  vari* 
ous  states  endlessly  commingle  and  graduate  into  each  other; 
thus  affording  mutual  illustration,  and,  as  we  believe,  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  human  mind  than 
can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  preface  what  we  have  to 
say  on  Sleep  and  Dreams,  by  citing  what  ancient  writers-- 
philosophers,  physicians,  and  poets — ^have  bequeathed  to  us  on 
the  subject.  The  phenomena  were  to  them  the  same  as  to 
us — ^the  dream,  perhaps,  more  exciting  to  the  imagination  from 
its  connexion  with  various  superstitions  of  the  age.  Seeing, 
indeed,  the  tendency  of  their  mythology  and  poetxy  to  dei^ 
whatever  is  wonderful  in  man  or  nature,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  should  clothe  these  great  functions  of  life  with  a 
personality,  vague  indeed  in  kind,  but  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
popular  and  poetic  feeling  of  the  time.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
that  they  should  have  been  the  subjects  of  superstitious  belief, 
seeing  how  variously  and  strangely  these  functions  are  blended 
with  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature.  Even  now,  when  scienoe 
imposes  so  many  new  checks  upon  credulity,  the  inspired 
dream — the  "Ovap  e/c  Aib$ — has  its  occasional  place  among 
other  still  less  rational  beliefs  of  the  world. 

Aristotle,  whose  chapters  on  Sleep  and  Dreams  rank  fore- 
most of  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  us  on  the  subject,  says 
on  the  question  of  inspiration  of  dreams,  that  it  is  not  easy 
*  either  to  despise  the  eyidence  or  to  be  convinced  by  it '  (ot^e 
scara^povfjaai  paBtov,  cvre  irsiOfjveu).  But  with  his  wonted 
8a^;acity,  he  indicates  the  reasons  which  justify  distrust  as  to  a 
Divine  interposition,  thus  partial  and  frivolous  in  its  alleged 
ministrations  to  man.  He  sees  clearly  that  the  event  is  often 
the  parent  of  the  prophetic  dream,  and  that  in  the  endless  and 
complex  relations  of  human  life,  it  must  needAilly  happen  that 
.  coincidences  often  occur  without  any  real  relation  of  the  events 
.  80  associated.  These  chapters  of  Aristotle  well  deserve  perusal 
as  evidences  of  the  clear  and  acute  intelligence  of  this  great 
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philosopher.  We  have  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
siology of  sleep  as  a  vital  ftinction,  but  in  its  connexion  with 
dreams  are  little  advanced  beyond  what  he  has  told  us. 

Cicero,  in  his  Second  Book  '  De  Divinatione/  discusses  the 
question  whether  there  be  a  divine  influence  occasionally  em* 
bodied  in  dreams  still  more  largely  and  conclusively.  Called 
upon  to  confront  strong  popular  superstitions,  he  meets  them 
fairly  and  boldly.  But  beyond  this  negative  conclusion,  his 
treatise  does  little  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  or  philosophy  of 
the  functions  in  question. 

While  revelling  in  the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  ancient  and 
modem,  which  has  found  a  theme  in  sleep  and  dreams — and 
none  more  fertile  for  fancy  to  work  upon — ^we  cannot  look  for 
any  fresh  knowledge  from  this  source.  Lucretius,  indeed,  with 
his  supreme  mastery  of  verse,  comprises  something  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  dreams  in  his  grand  description  of  them.  From 
Homer  and  the  Ghreek  dramatists  down  to  Virgil,  Ovid,  Statins, 
&c,  we  have  abundant  passages,  finely  describing  or  inyoking 
sleep,  but  it  is  the  poetry  only  of  the  subject  We  must  not, 
however,  quit  this  topic  without  referring  to  those  many  strik- 
ing passages  in  Shakspeare  where  the  genius  of  the  man  revels 
in  the  wild,  fantastic  world  of  our  sleeping  existence.  He 
grasped  human  nature  too  universally  to  leave  untouched  this 
wonderful  part  of  it.  We  need  but  refer  to  the  passages  in 
'  Henry  I V.,' '  Richard  III.,' '  Romeo  and  Juliet,' '  Macbeth,' 
and  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  in  proof  of  what  we  are 
saying.  The  memory  of  our  readers  will  furnish  them  with 
numerous  other  passages  on  the  subject  from  English,  Gerr 
man,  and  Italian  poets ;  but  none,  we  think,  so  abounding  in 
thought  and  poetry  as  those  of  Shakspeare. 

We  have  already  stated  our  reason  for  taking  M.  Maury's 
volume  as  the  text  for  our  article.  We  learn  from  his  preface 
that  he  has  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  subject  for  a  long 
series  of  years ;  embodying  his  researches  in  successive  pub- 
lications, of  which  this  is  the  latest.  These  researches  comprise 
certain  curious  methods  of  experiment,  ingeniously  devised, 
and,  as  far  ad  we  know,  never  systematically  used  before.  We 
cannot  better  illustrate  these  methods  than  by  giving  his  own 
words.  After  speaking  of  the  need  of  long,  continuous,  and 
cautious  observation,  to  obtain  any  assured  results,  he  adds :  — 

'Je  m'observe  tantot  dans  men  lit,  tant6t  dans  mon  fauteuil,  au 
moment  ou  le  sommeil  me  gagne.  Je  note  exactement  dans  quelles 
dispositions  je  me  trouvais  avant  de  m'endormir ;  et  je  prie  la  per- 
Sonne  qui  est  pr^  de  moi,  de  m^^veiller  k  des  instants  plus  ou  moins 
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^loign^s  da  moment  ou  je  me  suis  assoupi.  H^veill^  en  .sursant,  la 
m^moire  du  reve,  auquei  on  m*a  soudainement  anache,  est  encore 
pr^sent^  a  mon  esprit,  dans  la  fraicheur  m^me  de  rimpresslon.  II 
m*est  alors  facile  de  rapprocher  les  details  de  ce  reve  des  circonstances 
ou  je  m'^tais  plac^  pour  m'endormir.  Je  consigne  sur  un  cahier  ces 
observations,  comme  le  fait  un  m^decin  pour  les  cas  quUl  observe.  Et 
en  relisant  le  repertoire  que  je  me  suis  ainsi  dresae,  j^ai  saisi  entre  dew 
r^ves  qui  s'^taient  produits  a  diverses  ^poques  de  ma  vie,  des  coinci- 
dences, des  analogies  dont  la  similitude  des  circonstances  qui  les 
avaient  provoqu^es  m*ont  bien  souvent  donn^  la  clef.' 

M.  Maury  goes  on  to  state  the  necessity  of  having  a  co- 
adjutor with  him  in  this  inquiry,  not  solely  for  the  purpose 
here  mentioned  of  being  awakened  at  particular  times,  but 
also  for  the  due  observation  of  what  may  be  called  the  utteranen 
of  sleep.    Sounds  made  and  words  spoken  by  the  sleeper,  must 
be  recorded  in  relation  to  the  dreams  afterwards  remembered* 
Even  simple  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  body,  especially 
such  as  express  agitation,  require  the  same  record,  and  for  the 
same  purpose.    M.  Maury  mentions  his  own  habits  as  to  sleepi 
as  being  singularly  favourable  to  these  methods  of  observation ; 
and  we  are  well  disposed  to  believe  in  the  results  thus  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  the  chances  of  error  are  so  great  in  this  land  of 
shadows,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  find  the  research  taken  up 
by  others,  with  such  variations  as  individual  temperament  may 
suggest.     It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  point  is  one  of  singular 
importance.     The  sleep  and  dreams  of  one  man  interpret  only 
partially  and  doubtfully  those  of  another,  and  we  must  check 
as  well  as  multiply  the  proofs  before  setting  do^vn  anything  as 
certain.     In  common  life,  the  very  nature  of  a  dream  gives  a 
sanction  to  a  loose  or  exaggerated  relation  of  it.     No  one  is 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  relater  for  filling  up  gaps  in  his 
dream  with  die  little  parentheses  needed  to  complete  his  story ; 
or,  if  a  little  of  the  marvellous  be  brought  into  the  subject — one 
of  those  strange  coincidences  to  which  the  vision  of  the  night 
contributes  its  part — we  generally  find  truth  more  deeply  tres- 
passed upon.     Stories,  vague  and  loose  in  their  origin,  are 
made  more  compact  by  successive  additions,  and  often  go  on 
from  one  generation  to  another,  acquiring  a  sort  of  spurious 
credit  from  age,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  refuting  them  by 
any  living  evidence. 

We  come  now  more  directly  to  the  subject  before  us,  em- 
bodying, as  M,  Maury  has  done,  under  a  single  title  our 
consideration  of  these  great  acts  of  life — Sleep  and  Dreaming* 
They  cannot,  in  truth,  be  treated  of  separately.  Their  con- 
junction is  so  general,  if  not  universal,  and  they  are  linked 
together  by  such  complex  ties,  that  we  are  almost  compelled  to 
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Tiew  them  as  a  single  function  of  our  being.  Still  there  are 
certain  considerations  which  must  be  admitted  as  possible 
grounds  of  distinction.  We  cannot  prove  that  the  conjunction 
of  sleep  and  dreams  is  absolute  and  universal.  There  may  be 
times  and  conditions  of  sleep,  in  which  there  is  a  total  inac* 
tivitj  of  brain — a  complete  absence  of  those  images  and  trains 
of  thought  which  form  the  dream.  In  connexion  with  this 
comes  the  further  consideration,  that  sleep  is  a  necessity  of  our 
nature — a  state  required  for  the  rest  and  repair  of  functions, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  which  are  incapable  of  being  repaired 
in  any  other  way.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  dreams.  They 
depend  on  functions  of  the  brain,  which,  though  unchecked  by 
the  senses  and  the  will,  and  distorted  in  their  mode  of  action, 
are  yet  identical  in  kind  with  those  which  are  exercised  in 
evolving  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  waking  state.  The 
notion  of  repair  and  restoration  can  hardly  therefore  be  associ* 
ated  with  the  act  of  dreaming.  Frequent  experience,  moreover, 
teaches  us  that  what  we  call '  unrefreshing  nights '  are  attended 
by  troublous  dreams;  and,  though  this  may  often  admit  of 
other  explanation,  yet  is  the  fact  significant  as  regards  the 
distinction  just  drawn.  The  repose  and  restoration  obtained 
from  sleep  would  seem  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  intensity 
of  the  dreams  attending  it. 

Is  there  then  any  condition  or  moment  of  sleep  absolutely 
devoid  of  dreaming?  a  state  in  which  all  thoughts  and 
emotions,  whether  connected  or  vaguely  incongruous,  are 
annulled,  and  our  mental  or  conscious  existence  lost  in  the 
simple  physical  condition  of  sleep  ?  The  import  of  this  ques- 
tion will  readily  be  understood.  The  answer  might  seem  easy, 
but  is  far  from  being  so.  Positive  proof  is  wholly  wanting, 
and  the  only  evidence  attainable  is  that  derived  from  the 
memory  of  the  dreamer,  or  the  observations  of  those  who  watch 
him  during  those  hours  of  which  he  has  no  remembrance.  It 
is  certain  from  such  observation,  and  indeed  from  common 
experience,  that  dreams  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence^  of  which 
all  instant  memory  is  lost.  Aristotle,  in  discussing  this  very 
topic,  puts  the  question,  why  some  sleep  occurs  with  dreams, 
other  sleep  without  ?  or,  if  always  dreaming,  why  some  dreams 
are  remembered,  others  not?  The  question, so  propounded, 
marks  the  clear  intelligence  of  the  philosopher.  In  the  memory 
or  oblivion  of  dreams  we  trace  their  connexion  with  our  phy- 
sical organisation,  and  thus  gain  a  step,  though  a  slight  one,  to 
the  better  understanding  of  their  nature. 

The  doubt  just  denoted  as  to  the  universality  of  dreams 
daring  sleep,  has  continued  to  our  time.    If  ever  resolved,  it 
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must  be  by  some  such  methods  as  those  adopted  by  M.  Maury. 
He  does  not  himself,  indeed,  meet  the  question  in  its  distinct 
form,  or  dweU  upon  its  profound  metaphysical  relations.  Other 
writers  on  the  subject,  among  whom  we  may  name  Sur  William 
Hamilton,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Drs*  Carpenter,  Laycock,  and 
Macnish,  have  severally,  in  one  way  or  other,  encountered  this 
problem.  Lord  Brougham  has  grappled  with  it,  amidst  the 
many  other  questions  which  exercised  his  bold  and  facile  pen. 
He  considers  dreams  an  incidental  not  a  constant  part  of 
sleep — a  sort  of  fringe  edging  its  borders.  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
on  the  contrary,  believes  that  no  condition  of  sleep  exists  without 
dreaming ;  but  all  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  dealing  only  with 
incomplete  or  negative  evidence,  and  the  question  remains  m 
abeyance  for  future  research  or  hypothesis  to  work  upon. 

Hypothesis  and  speculation  may  well  indeed  be  awakened 
liy  this  particular  mystery  of  our  nature.  In  theory  we  cannot 
affirm  tnat  a  total  suspension  of  the  mental  functions  is  more 
impossible  than  the  actual  changes  they  undergo  in  dreaming, 
in  the  delirium  of  fever,  insanity,  intoxication,  and  other  morbid 
conditions  of  the  brain.  The  sleep  of  the  newly-foom  infant 
cannot  be  construed  otherwise  than  as  a  state  m  which  sen* 
serial  actions  either  do  not  exist,  or  are  limited  to  some  vagoe 
recurrence  of  the  simple  impressions  made  on  the  untutored 
senses.  An  ordinary  fainting-fit  leaves  no  trace  behind  of  any- 
thing having  passed  during  the  time  of  deUquiunh  To  the 
patient  this  time  is  a  nullity  of  his  being.  It  may  be  that  the 
memory  only  is  annihilated,  that  the  mind  never  actually  ceases 
in  its  workings ;  but  this  view  is  littie  more  than  a  subterfbge 
to  meet  a  difficulty  which  we  cannot  otherwise  encounter. 

Plunging  thus  far  into  the  metaphysical  perplexities  of  this 
question,  whether  the  mind,  or  sensorial  consciousness,  is  actu- 
ally lost  during  certain  times  of  sleep,  and  recoveredy  as  far  as 
dreaming  can  be  called  recovery,  we  are  bound  to  notice  a 
doctrine  closely  connected  with  this  inquiry,  to  which  the  name 
and  writings  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Laycock,  and  others  have 
justiy  given  authority.  This  is,  the  hypothesis  of  ^  Uncon- 
'  scious  Cerebration ' — so  termed,  because  it  supposes  the  bnon 
capable,  under  certain  conditions,  of  acts  or  changes,  utterly 
without  mental  consciousness^  yet  strictiy  analogous  to  those 
through  which  it  ministers  to  mental  functions — ^acts  of  in- 
tellect, detached,  as  it  were,  from  the  intelleotual  personality  of 
our  being.  This  is  a  bold  assumption ;  but  curious  cases  are 
produced  which  might  seem  to  authenticate  it.  Such  are 
instances  where  some  question  left  on  the  mind  at  bed«>time 
unsolved,  has  been  found  in  the  morning  thoroughly  worked 
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ont.  Yerses — Latin  as  well  as  English — are  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  night,  with  no  consciousness  of  the  fact  till  they 
came  to  the  morning  memory.  Nevertheless,  we  must  regard  the 
evidence  here  as  insufficient,  seeing  how  commonly  such  state- 
ments are  careless  or  exaggerated ;  how  broken  and  desultory 
are  the  conditions  and  memories  of  the  night ;  and  how  likely 
it  is  that  the  time  just  antecedent  to  waking — '  quum  somnia 
'  vera ' — ^may  be  that  in  which  these  curious  feate  are  accom- 
plished. The  drowsiness  of  the  evening  is  often  as  much  an 
impediment  to  thought  as  the  light  sleep  of  the  morning.'^ 

We  must,  then,  relegate  this  matter  to  the  limbo  of  questions 
admitting  neither  of  proof  or  disproof.  Like  many  others,  in 
addition  to  its  intrinsic  difficulties,  it  is  encumbered  and  per^ 
plexed  by  ambiguities  of  language.  Th^  very  term  of  eonsci^ 
ausnessy  so  essential  to  the  discussion,  has  hardly  obtained  a 
valid  definition  in  its  relation  to  sleep  and  dreams — an  ambi- 
guous one  even  in  reference  to  our  waking  state.  Everything, 
mdeed,  that  concerns  personal  identity — the  Effo  of  the  different 
stages  and  states  of  our  being — has  been  imder  the  dominion  of 
unsettled  terms  in  all  ages  of  philosophy.  Words  have  not 
inaptly  been  called  ^  the  counters  of  wise  men,  and  the  money 
*  of  fools.'  But  even  the  wisest  have  been  unwittingly  governed 
by  them  in  questions  thus  obscure  or  insoluble. 

Quitting,  however,  this  region  of  hypothesis,  we  willingly 
come  to  the  more  practical  part  of  the  subject — that  which  we 
learn  from  observation  and  experience  regarding  these  pheno- 
mena. Here  we  must  again  mention  the  liabilities  to  error, 
which  occur  even  in  the  simplest  form  of  such  investigation* 
Besides  those  already  noticed,  we  find  another  in  the  undoubted 
diversity  of  the  phenomena  in  different  individuals.  The 
writer  on  sleep  and  dreams  is  not  entitied  to  repose  on  his  own 
experience  only.     A  dozen  persons  would  probably  give  as 

*,,  -_  ,,  r  ,,,  --■■-■II  ■■  ,-■-  ^ 

*  If  adopting  this  term  of  '  unconscious  cerebration,*  we  might  &irly 
^ply  it  to  various  familiar  acts  of  the  waking  state.  For  example :  we 
trj  to  recollect  a  name  or  word,  fail  to  do  so,  and  abandon  the  attempt. 
Soon  afterwards,  without  intermediate  consciousness  or  effort,  the  name 
in  question  rushes  upon  the  memory,  as  if  by  a  sudden  inspiration. 
What  has  here  been  the  intervening  cerebral  process  ? 

In  alluding  to  this  common  vagary  of  memory,  we  may  notice  another 
closely  connected  with  it.  A  word  is  forgotten,  and  sought  for  in  vain. 
Bat  its  initial  letter,  or  some  vague  image  of  the  word,  hangs  upon  the 
niind,  often  furnishing  a  clue  to  its  recovery.  Such  instances,  trifling 
tboQgh  they  seem,  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  curious  mechanism  of 
tlos  great  &culty  of  our  nature. 
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many  different  versions  of  their  particular  consciousness  in  tlie 
matter ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  averages  from  these  fleeting 
shadows  of  the  night.  They  change  wim  age,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  life,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  govern  sleep  and 
the  dreams  associated  with  it.     The  simple,  but  touching  lines, 

'  Thou  hast  been  called,  O  Sleep,  the  friend  of  woe, 
But  'tis  the  happy  who  have  called  thee  so,* 

point  at  one  familiar  source  of  this  diversity,  but  there  are 
many  others,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

In  prosecuting  the  subject,  we  must  first  refer  again  to  Sleep 
in  its  general  sense,  as  the  function  of  life,  destined  to  the 
restoration  of  those  vital  powers  which  are  exhausted  or  im- 
paired by  the  very  act  of  living.  Here  we  are  on  firmer 
ground.  Whatever  anomalies  may  present  themselves,  it  ia 
certain  that  sleep  fulfils,  and  is  intended  to  fulfil,  this  great 
office  of  our  nature.  That  which  is  taught  us  by  universal  ex- 
perience is  amply  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  physiological 
mquiry.  The  wonderful  power,  to  which  various  names  have 
been  given,  but  which  may  best,  and  most  simply,  be  described 
as  nerve-force — an  element  acting  through  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  in  all  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  of  motions 
voluntary  and  reflex,  and  of  every  function  essential  to  animal 
life— ^is  now  so  far  subjected  to  research,  that  even  the  velo- 
city of  its  transmission  through  the  nerves  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  has  been  approximately  ascertained.  This 
eminent  discovery,  and  the  subtle  methods  by  which  it  was 
accomplished,  warrant  the  hope  that  further  research  may  ac- 
complish a  similar  numerical  expression  for  the  amount  or 
quantity  of  the  nerve-force  at  any  given  time — a  matter  bear- 
mg  still  more  directly  on  the  subject  before  us.  If,  indeed,  this 
were  attained,  it  would  be  only  formulating  in  figures  a  fiict  of 
the  reality  of  which  we  are  well  assured.  We  know  that  the 
force  in  question,  thus  acting  through  the  total  nervous  system 
of  the  body,  is  the  product  {secretion  we  may  venture  to  call  it) 
of  a  pecuUar  organised  tissue ; —  that  it  varies  in  amount  ia 
different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
times — that  it  is  exhausted,  more  or  less,  by  the  vital  actions, 
bodily  and  mental,  to  which  it  ministers — and  that  it  can  only 
be  restored  by  food  and  sleep,  each  severally  needed  for  the 
process  of  repair.  This  manner  of  viewing  the  nerve-power, 
or  force,  as  an  element  to  be  estimated  by  quantity — ^b^  excess 
as  well  as  deficiency — ^we  believe  to  be  not  only  just  m  itself, 
but  denoting  a  principle  of  singular  value  in  every  part  of 
physiology,  and  through   physiology,   in  pathology  and  tiie 
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treatment  of  disease.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer^  in  commenting 
on  this  subject  with  his  wonted  ability^  thus  expresses  the 
main  facts,  in  which  all  other  writers  on  Sleep  more  or  less 
concur : — 

'  Between  this  state  (of  sleep)  and  the  waking  state,  the  essential 
distinction  is  a  great  reduction  of  waste.  The  rate  of  waste  falls  so 
low,  that  the  rate  of  repair  exceeds  it  It  is  not  that  during  the  period 
of  activity  waste  goes  on  without  repair,  while  during  the  period  of  in- 
activity  repair  goes  on  witliout  waste,  for  the  two  always  go  on 
together.  Very  possibly — probably  even — repair  is  as  rapid  during 
the  day  as  during  the  night.  But  during  the  day  the  loss  is  greater 
than  the  gain ;  whereas  during  the  night  the  gain  is  diminished  by 
scarcely  any  loss.  Hence  results  accumulation.  There  is  a  resto- 
ration  of  the  nerve-tissue  to  its  state  of  integrity.' 

Here,  then,  is  a  force,  an  agent,  whether  we  call  it  material 
or  not,  generated  within  the  body,  necessary  in  its  nature  to 
all  the  functions  of  the  body,  but  exhausted  in  maintaining 
them,  and  requiring  periods  of  rest  for  its  reproduction  in 
adequate  amount,  ^hen  calling  sleep  'Nature's  kind  re- 
'  storer,'  we  use  a  poetical  phrase,  but  express  a  physical  fact. 
It  is  the  restorer  of  that  wnich  is  expended  and  lost.  Its  in- 
termittent periods,  its  duration  and  degree,  and  even  many  of 
what  seem  its  anomalies,  have  all  reference,  more  or  less 
direct,  to  this  great  function  of  repair — a  function  fulfilled,  it 
may  be,  simply  by  suspension  or  modification  of  those  actions 
which  exhaust  the  nervous  power,  while  reproduction  of  this 
force  is  going  on — or  possibly  by  changes  in  the  brain  itself,  an 
effect  of  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  submitted  in  sleep. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  sleep  repairs  not  the  vital 
functions  only,  but  simultaneously  those  functions  which  we 
distinctively  describe  as  mental  attributes,  and  of  which  the 
brain  is,  to  our  present  limited  comprehension,  the  organic 
instrument.  The  intellectual  part  of  our  nature,  taking  the 
phrase  in  its  largest  sense,  is  exhausted  by  its  continued 
exercise,  in  like  manner  as  the  bodily  organs,  and  requires  the 
same  intermittent  periods  of  repose  and  repair. 

If  other  proof  were  needed  of  the  great  function  which  sleep 
fulfils  in  the  economy  of  life,  it  may  at  once  be  found  in  the 
effects  which  follow  the  privation  of  this  repair.  A  single 
sleepless  night  tells  its  tale,  even  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
A  long  series  of  such  nights,  resulting,  as  often  happens,  from  an 
over-taxed  and  anxious  brain,  may  of);en  warrant  serious  appre- 
hension, as  an  index  of  mischief  ^ready  existing,  or  the  cause 
of  evil  at  hand.  Instances  of  this  kind,  we  believe,  are  familiar 
to  the  experience  of  every  physician. 
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'  But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  eases^  the  evil  of  deficiency 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  evil  of  excess.  Sleep  protracted 
beyond  the  need  of  repair,  and  encroaching  habitually  upon 
the  hours  of  waking  action,  impairs  more  or  less  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  with  them  all  the  vital  powers.  This  obser- 
vation is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Hippocrates  and  Aretieus,  who 
severally  and  strongly  conunent  upon  it.  The  sleep  of  in&nc^, 
bowever,  and  that  of  old  age,  do  not  came  under  this  category 
of  excess.  These  are  natural  conditions,  appertaining  to  the 
respective  periods  of  life,  and  to  be  dealt  with  as  such.  In 
illness,  moreover,  all  ordinary  rule  and  measure  of  sleep  must 
be  put  aside.  Distinguishing  it  from  Coma,  there  are  very  few 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  an  unequivocal  good ;  and  even  in  coma- 
tose state  the  brain,  we  believe,  gains  more  from  repose  than 
from  any  artificial  attempts  to  rouse  it  into  action. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  we  must  here  advert,  in 
connexion  with  sleep  as  a  function  of  repair.  This  is  the  fact 
familiarly  known,  tiiat  the  portion  of  life  so  destined,  is  not 
limited  to  Man  alone,  but  goes  far  down  in  the  scale  of  animal 
creation — ^possibly,  or  probably,  in  one  form  or  other,  to  the 
lowest  grade  and  condition  of  animal  life.  The  sleep  even  of 
plants  has  become  a  phrase,  not  merely  of  poetic  fancy,  but 
of  scientific  appropmLn.  The  curiouB  ft<4s  re^rdi^  the 
hybernation  of  certain  animals,  though  they  have  kindred  with 
the  phenomena  and  even  theory  of  ordinary  sleep,  yet  present 
anomalies  which  associate  them  in  some  way  with  the  vegetable 
world.  But  the  circumstance  of  greatest  interest  in  this  matter 
is  the  capacity  for  dreaming^  so  clearly  and  curiously  attested 
in  those  animals  which  come  nearest  to  Man  in  the  scale  of 
being.  How  far  that  condition  which  can  rightly  be  defined  as 
dreaming  descends  in  the  scale,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
Probably  there  is  a  gradation  downwards  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  sensorial  faculties,  and  vanishing  with  them.  The  fact 
of  dreaming  in  the  higher  animals  is  most  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Dog — ^that  noble  creature — ad  hominum  commoditates  generatuSy 
as  Cicero  says  of  him — at  once  a  companion  and  solace  to  man, 
and  a  subject  for  profound  thought  to  all  who  care  to  reflect  on 
the  great  problem  of  our  relations  to  the  inferior  animal  crea- 
tion. The  admission  of  the  fact  does  not,  however,  carry  ns 
beyond  the  presumption  that  4he  dreams  ef  other  animals  are 
a  vague  copy  of  the  sensations  and  acts  of  their  waking  lives; 
with  littie  of  the  intellectual  pait — if*  such  it  may  be  called-- 
of  the  human  dream.  '  To  urffe  in  dreams  the  fiorest  diase ' 
is  the  happy  phrase  of  a  poet,  wan  whom  no  one  better  knew, 
or  better  loved,  the  Dog.    And  notlung  is  more  likely  than  the 
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fact  here  presumed.  But  seeing  the  difficulty  of  rightly  remem- 
bering and  expoimding  human  dreams,  there  can  be  little  chance 
of  penetrating  the  mystery  as  presented  to  us  in  another  and 
lower  scale  of  being. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  general  characters  of 
Sleep  as  a  function  of  life.  In  what  foUows  we  shall  seek, 
upon  our  own  observation  and  that  of  others,  to  describe  the 
phenomena  more  in  detail;  associating  them  with  those  of 
Dreams,  from  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  can  hardly  be 
separate,  even  should  there  be  certain  conditions  of  sleep 
wholly  free  from  this  kindred. 

The  first  step  we  have  to  make  here  is  one  essential  to  any 
successfril  prosecution  of  the  inquiry.  It  is  based  on  the  clear 
recognition  of  the  fact,  that  sleep,  thus  associated,  is  not  one 
state  merely,  but  a  multiplicity  and  continuous  succession  of 
states;  varying  at  every  moment  in  kind  or  degree ;  graduating 
from  the  first  yawn  of  drowsiness  to  the  most  profound  sleep^ 
and  undergoing  similar  changes  in  the  transition  from  this  to  the 
state  of  perfect  wakefulness.  Even  thus  simply  stated,  it  will  be 
seen  how  completely  this  fact  governs  and  gives  guidance  to  the 
whole  inquiry,  rendering  its  conditions,  indeed,  more  complex^ 
but  affi)rding  a  clue  to  many  collateral  phenomena  otherwise 
whoUy  inexplicable.  Sir  H.  Holland,  who  has  two  chapters  on 
Sleep  and  Dreams  in  his  volume  of  'Mental  Physiology,^ 
strongly  advocates  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  a  short  passage  from  one  of  these  chapters  in 
illustration  of  our  meaning : — 

'Sleep,  then,  in  the  most  general  and  correct  sense  of  the  term,  must 
be  regarded  not  as  one  single  state,  but  a  succession  of  states  in  con- 
Btant  variation  ;-r-this  variation  consisting,  not  only  in  the  dtffisrent 
degrees  in  which  the  same  sense  or  fisiculty  is  submitted  to  it ;  but  also 
in  the  different  proportions  in  which  these  several  powers  are  under  its 
influence  at  the  same  time.  We  thus  associate  together  imder  a 
common  principle  all  the  phenomena,  however  remote  and  anomalous 
&ej  may  seem ; — from  the  bodily  acts  of  the  somnambulist ;  the  vivid 
hut  inconsequent  trains  of  thought  excited  by  external  impression ;  the 
occasional  acute  exercise  of  the  intellect;  and  die  energy  of  emotion — 
to  that  profound  sleep,  in  which  no  impressions  are  received  from  the 
flenses,  no  volition  is  exercised,  and  no  consciousness  or  memoiy  is  lel^ 
on  waking,  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  existed  in  the 
njind,*     . 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  such  mode  of  regarding  sleep 
brings  its  phenomena  into  closer  relation  with  those  of  our 
wakmg  existence,  making  them  serve  to  mutual  illustration, 
and  to  the  solution  of  many  anomalies  which  depend  on  ihia 
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relation,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  two  states  graduate  into 
each  other.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  anyone,  at  all  observant 
of  the  facts,  to  regard  sleep  as  a  single  or  simple  function.  We 
know  that  through  the  nervous  system  and  circulation  of  the 
blood,  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  more  especially  the  organs  of 
£ense,  are  affected  and  altered  by  it.  ^ut  these  clianges  of 
state  are  ever  varying  in  the  same  organ,  as  well  as  m  the 
different  organs  of  our  complex  frame;  and  the  inter-rela- 
tions thus  produced,  were  they  more  accessible  to  obser- 
vation, would  give  us  deepest  insight  into  this  mysterious 
part  of  our  nature.  Every  organ  may  be  said  to  have  a 
sleep  of  its  own.  The  several  senses,  the  vi^luntary  power, 
the  functions  of  the  brain  in  their  totality,  are  not  merely 
affected  in  different  degrees  at  different  times,  but  are  differ- 
ently affected  in  degree  at  the  same  time.  These  facts  are 
now  generally  recognised  by  physiologists.  Bichat  (a  man  of 
original  eenius,  prematurely  lost  to  science)  thus  tersely  ex- 
presses ihem : — '  Le  sommeil  general  est  I'ensemble  des  som- 
*  meils  particuliers.'  M.  Maury,  though  less  explicit  in  his 
statement  of  it,  manifestly  adopts  the  same  view,  which,  in 
truth,  affords  the  only  just  definition  of  sleep,  and  its  con- 
comitant phenomena.  It  is  the  view,  moreover,  which  most 
clearly  expounds  the  relation  of  these  phenomena  to  the  acts 
and  chances  of  the  waking  state — a  connexion  which,  how- 
ever perplexed  to  our  reason  by  the  question  of  personal  con- 
sciousness, will  be  found  more  intimate  the  closer  we  look  into 
it.  As  in  the  series  of  waking  thoughts,  sudden  changes  are 
often  made  by  impressions  from  without,  so,  as  regards  sleep 
and  dreams,  we  may  presume  that  the  breaches  which  occur  in 
their  continuity  depend  on  causes  external  to  the  brain  itself, 
though,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  less  open  to  observation. 
The  links  may  escape  observation,  but  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
bringing  these  phenomena  under  the  general  law  of  Conti- 
nuity, so  universal  throughout  nature,  organic  or  inorganic, 
living  or  lifeless.  This  law,  scarcely  recognised  in  philosophy 
or  science  before  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  is  now  receiving  con- 
firmation from  every  new  discovery,  and  becoming  the  inter- 
preter of  endless  phenomena  hitherto  unexplained*  Leibnitz 
himself  applies  it  to  the  question  of  the  suspension  of  thinking 
in  sleep ;  deeming  it  impossible,  on  this  consideration,  that  such 
entire  suspension  should  ever  really  occur. 

We  shall  speak  more  explicitly  hereafter  on  the  physiology 
of  sleep  as  regards  the  physical  changes  concerned  in  producing 
or  modifying  it.  But  there  are  various  other  facts,  natural  or 
abnormal,  belonging  to  the  physiology  of  this  function  of  life> 
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which  require  previous  notice:  some  of  them  indeed  so 
strangely  anomalous  as  to  have  furnished  food  at  once  to 
sober  philosophy  and  to  the  wildest  dreams  of  credulity.  We 
may  best  begin  with  what  we  may  call  the  natural  conditions 
of  sleep»  whue  admitting  that  these  ever  tend  to  graduate  into 
more  abnormal  phenomena. 

The  various  epithets  applied  to  sleep — ^profound  sleep^  heavy 
sleep,  light  sleep,  broken  sleep,  &c. — express  actual  realities  of 
state;  but  these  so  mingled  with  each  other,  so  fitful  in  clumge, 
and  so  perplexed  by  the  vagaries  of  dreams  and  disturbing 
causes  from  within  and  without,  that  even  the  sleeper  himself 
is  generally  at  fault  in  defining  them.  *  I  have  not  slept  a 
'  wink,'  is  often  the  piteous  exclamation  of  the  morning,  when 
only  some  short  portion  of  the  night  has  been  made  wakeful 
and  restless  by  disordered  digestion,  or  one  of  those  compulsory 
trains  of  thought  which  fasten  pertinaciously  on  the  mind, 
despite  every  effort  to  shake  them  off.  But,  though  we  cannot 
measure  the  amount  of  sleep  by  hours,  or  the  consciousness  of 
the  sleeper,  there  is  much  real  difference  in  its  degree  in  rela- 
tion to  the  great  function  of  repair.  A  certain  quantity  of 
work  is  to  be  done,  but  it  is  done  at  verv  different  rates.  This 
diversity  occurs  in  different  persons,  and  in  the  same  person  at 
different  times.  One  hour  in  one  case  mav  comprise  as  much 
of  what  is  true  sleep,  as  two  or  manv  hours  m  another ;  and  the 
onlv  fair  or  probable  test  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  or  less 
difhculty  of  arousing  the  sleeper  by  external  action  on  the 
senses  of  touch  and  hearing.  Individual  temperament  of  body 
and  mind,  habits  of  life,  and  the  immediate  antecedents  of 
sleep,  are  all  concerned  in  this  matter.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  that  hour  of  his  recorded  sleep  on  the  field  of 
Sahimanca,  when  the  two  armies  were  closely  pressing  to  their 
conflict,  probably  slept  more  soundly  than  any  of  the  idlers  of 
a  city  life  at  home.  The  Somnus  agrestium  lenis  virorum  of 
Horace,  is  more  powerfully  expressed  by  Shakspeare  in. 
describing  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  day-hireling, 

'  Who  with  a  body  filFd  and  vacant  mind, 
Grets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread, 
Sleeps  in  Ely&ium/  &c. 

And  who  can  forget  that  noble  soliloquy  in  the  Second  Part  of 

*  Henry  IV.,'  where  the  king  upbraids  sleep  for  deserting  *  the 

*  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great,'  and  giving  its  repose  to  the 
wet  sea-boy  in  the  midst  of  storms  ? — 

'  Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  sbip-boy^a  eyes  and  rock  hia  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  ? ' 
VOL.  CXXXYII.   KO.  CCLXXX.  A  ▲ 
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We  might  well  go  on  through  the  whole  of  this  itonderful 
passage.  If  forgotten  by  anyone,  it  ought  promptly  to  be  re- 
newed to  memory. 

We  need  not  dwell  further  on  a  fact,  so  familiar  to  common 
experience.  But  the  diversity  of  forms  which  sleep  assumes  is 
more  interesting  to  the  physiologist  in  its  relation  to  the  par- 
ticular organs  and  functions  aiFected  by  it.  We  have  already 
alluded  to .  this  topic ;  one  which,  associated  as  it  is  with  the 
phenomena  of  dreams,  oiFers  a  special  mode  of  mental  analysis 
as  connected  with  material  organisation,  and  may  even  in  cer- 
tain cases  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  It  does  not, 
indeed,  carry  us  farther  into  the  mystery  than  a  similar  analysis 
of  the  waking  state.  But  in  showing  how  the  two  states  com- 
mingle and  graduate  into  one  other,  it  serves  as  fresh  proof  of 
the  unity  of  our  nature ;  and  explains  many  of  those  anomalous 
conditions  which  seem  to  violate  this  unity,  and  have  furnished 
food  for  credulity  in  all  ages. 

Pursuing  this  analysis  of  the  functions  affected  in  sleep,  the 
external  senses— sight,  hearing,  and  touch — are  most  obvious 
to  famiilar.  observation.  Their  sensibility  is  suspended  to  all 
ordinary  impressions  coming  from  without;  and  there  are 
degrees,  even  of  natural  sleep,  so  profound — Savdr^  Sffxyna 
ioifw>9 — ^that  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  them  from  it.  We  cannot 
affirm  that  all  the  senses  are  equally  affected  at  the  same  time; 
though  under  the  conditions  of  sound  and  healthy  sleep  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  so.  In  the  passage  from  drowsiness 
and  somnolence  into  actual  sleep,  it  is  interesting  to  note  (and 
to  a  certain  point  the  sleeper  can  do  this  for  himself)  the  dim- 
ness gradually  overshadowing  those  subtle  organisations  which 
connect  us  with  the  outer  world.  The  condition  is  one  so 
familiar^  that  we  are  wont  to  regard  these  changes — if  regard- 
ing them  at  all — rather  as  matter  of  amusement  than  curiosity. 
To  the  physiologist,  looking  on  them  with  more  watchful  eye, 
they  become  the  interpreter  of  much  that  is  of  deep  interest  to 
his  science. 

These  natural  and  simpler  conditions  of  sleep  may  be  studied 
in  various  ways,  but  in  no  manner  so  effectually  as  by  watching 
the  moments  of  passage  into  sleep  and  the  passage  out  of  it. 
Each  by  circumstances  may  be  rendered  so  sudden  as  to  leave 
little  scope  for  observation.  But,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
the  passage  is  gradual  enough  to  allow  those  successive  changes 
to  be  marked  which  occur  both  in  bodily  and  sensorial  functions 
during  this  transition  state.  Take  the  instance  of  slumber  su- 
pervening on  a  dull  book,  an  easy  arm-chair,  a  warm  fire,  and 
other  appliances  of  repose.  The  sonmolent  himself  is  conscious  of 
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the  early  changes — the  apprehension  becoming  dall,  the  page  be- 
fore him  dim  or  partially  lost  to  sight,  the  head  nodding,  the  book 
tottering  in  his  hands.  Out  of  this  state  he  may  be  momen- 
tarily aroused  by  some  sound  or  excitement  from  without,  or 
even  by  the  loss  of  that  muscular  instinct  or  balancing  power , 
as  we  may  call  it,  which  belongs  to  the  waking  state.  He  is 
startled  by  the  book  dropping  from  his  hands,  or  the  sudden 
fall  of  the  head,  but  speedily  lapses  again  into  somnolency, 
ending  in  more  perfect  sleep.  Here  the  consciousness  of 
change  ceases  to  himself;  but  in  this  gradation  of  state,  and 
even  in  what  may  be  deemed  the  soundest  sleep,  an  observer 
without,  if  diligent  in  his  watch,  wiU  detect  many  curious 
changes  going  on ;  due  to  the  influence  of  passing  dreams,  of 
nervous  sensations  from  the  action  of  the  vital  organs  within, 
and  even  from  bodily  posture.  These  are  the  changes  to 
which  M.  Maury's  methods  of  observation,  already  mentioned, 
especially  apply.  They  are  abundantly  furnished  by  those 
nights  of  broken  and  disordered  sleep  which  must  be  counted 
among  the  ills  of  man,  though  too  often  only  the  penalty  paid 
for  his  luxury  or  other  faults  of  life. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  such  inspection  is  what  may  be 
termed  the  disseverment  of  the  WiU  from  the  organs  habitually 
acted  upon  by  it  This  is  often  strikingly  testmed  during  the 
passage  from  perfect  sleep  to  the  waking  state.  The  sensibility 
is  awakened  before  the  will,  or  rather  we  must  say  (for  the 
very  word  is  entangled  in  a  metaphysical  web)  before  Volition 
can  bring  the  muscues  into  action.  In  the  latter  stage  of  sleep, 
when  dreams  are  passing  into  realities  of  the  senses,  there  is 
often  an  effort  to  speak,  made  distressing  by  the  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  utterance.  Or  when  under  sleep  in  a  sitting 
posture,  the  head,  deprived  of  the  controling  muscular  support, 
has  dropt  upon  the  chest,  the  attempt  to  raise  it  is  often  for  a 
time  painfully  frustrated  by  the  impotence  of  the  muscles  in 
their  relation  to  the  vrill.  At  such  times  volition  is  more 
awake  than  the  instruments  through  which  it.acts. 

We  have  just  mentioned  the  curious  knowledge  that  may  be 
obtained  from  broken  or  imperfect  sleep.  The  rapidly-shifting 
changes  and  alternations  of  sleep  and  waking  which  then  occur, 
<^  only  be  interpreted  by  regarding  the  two  states  as  gliding 
gradually,  physicidly  and  mentally,  into  each  other— tnter/octn^. 
It  might  be  called,  from  the  impossibility  of  dravring  a  definite 
line  between  them.  Dante,  with  his  wonted  compression  of 
language,  finely  describes  this  transition : — 

'  E  pensamento  in  sogno  trasmntai.' 

In  this  intermediate  condition,  as  already  remarked,  and 
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especially  during  the  passage  from  drowsiness  into  natural 
sleep,  these  alternations  may  generally  be  noted  by  the  sleeper 
himself;  though,  from  their  familiarity,  little  heeded  or  remem- 
bered. Under  certain  circumstances  they  may  even  be  counted 
as  they  occur.  From  the  slumber  over  a  book,  or  in  a  carriage, 
or  yet  more  in  any  situation  where,  from  necessity  or  decorum, 
a  struggle  has  to  be  made  against  sleep,  we  obtain  an  easy 
estimate,  sufficient  to  show  how  rapid  are  the  fluctuations 
which  thus  affect  the  most  important  organ  of  our  frame. 
A  sudden  drop  of  the  head  awakens  to  a  consciousness,  which 
is  often  lost  again  in  a  few  seconds  of  time ;  and  such  alterna- 
tions, as  is  well  known,  are  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Anyone  who  has  passed  a  dozen  or  twenty  hours  on  horse- 
back (we  speak  from  frequent  experience)  must  well  recollect 
the  effects  of  this  hurried  repetition — the  loss  of  balance  from 
momentary  slumber,  the  sudden  awaking  in  the  effort  to  re- 
trieve it,  and  the  di3tres8ing  efforts  to  prevent  relapse  into 
sleep.  Without  pretending  to  exactness  in  a  matter  thus 
vague  and  fluctuating  even  in  the  terms  applied,  we  venture 
to  say  on  observation  that  three  or  four  distinct  alternations  of 
sleep  and  waking — that  is,  of  consciousness  lost  and  restored 
— ^may  and  do  occur  within  a  single  minute  of  time.  Strange 
and  sudden  as  these  changes  in  our  sensorial  existence  maj 
seem  to  be,  they  are  yet  compatible  with  that  continuity  by 
gradation,  already  indicated  as  the  sole  method  of  rightly  inter- 
preting the  phenomena. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  curious  chronametry  so 
often  impressed  upon  sleep,  testified  by  the  power  of  awaking 
invariably  at  somp  one  determinate  hour.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  must  be  sought  for  in  what  may  be  called  the  general 
chronometry  of  life ;  in  the  tendency,  more  or  less,  of  all  vital 
functions  to  assume  a  periodical  character,  either  from  original 
constitution,  or  from  engendered  habits  acquiring  the  force 
and  persistency  of  natural  functions.  This  topic  has  hardly 
yet  received  all  the  attention  it  deserves  as  a  branch  of  animal 
physiology.     It  might  merit  a  treatise  in  itself. 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  chiefly  of  what  may  be 
considered  as  the  natural  forms  of  sleep.  But  there  are  manr 
anomalous  aspects  of  this  great  function  which  we  are  equally 
bound  to  notice — some  of  them  depending  on  casual  and  not 
always  obvious  causes — others  on  artificial  means  used  to 
produce  sleep  or  those  states  akin  to  it  in  which  there  is  & 
suspended  action,  more  or  less,  of  the  senses  connecting  us 
with  tlie  outer  world.     Some  of  these  states,  which  may  well 
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be  called  waking  dreams,  are  of  deep  interest  in  the  mental 
and  moral,  as  well  as  physical  relations  thej  disclose  to  us ; 
involving  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  even  the  emotions,  as 
well  as  the  simple  functions  of  the  senses. 

Somnambulism,  though  we  may  class  it  among  the  anoma- 
lous aspects  of  sleep,  is  probably  not  more  than  an  exaggerated 
fonn  01  phenomena  of  ordinary  occurrence.  The  retention  of 
a  certain  voluntary  power,  while  the  senses  are  more  or  less 
wrapt  up  in  slumber,  and  this  unequal  slumber  of  the  senses 
themselves,  are  well  known  to  us  in  the  common  case  of  talk^ 
ing  in  sleep,  and  other  bodily  motions  associated  with  dreams. 
Somnambulism  is  doubtless  always  thus  associated.  Why  in 
cf&rtain  persons  this  connexion  is  so  strikingly  attested  it  would 
be  hard  to  say;  but  still  it  is  only  a  gradation  of  state,  and 
not  a  detached  phenomenon.  We  may  further  presume  (and 
Hiany  incidents  related  confirm  this  view),  that  somnambulism 
chieny  occurs  during  the  time  when  the  cerebral  functions  are 
akeady  partially  awake — another  expression  of  the  fact  upon 
which  we  have  so  much  dwelt,  that  sleep  is  a  series  of  states 
ever  fluctuating  in  kind  and  degree.  We  may  accredit  the 
statement  that  the  passing  dreams  of  those  so  affected  are 
rarely  remembered ;  and  yet  reconcile  this  with  the  view  we 
have  just  taken  of  the  phenomenon.  The  startling  aspect 
of  somnambulism,  and  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence,  have 
given  a  mysterious  colouring  to  this  condition  of  sleep,  and 
even  made  it  a  theme  for  dramatic  representation,  for  poetry, 
and  music.  Like  all  other  things  unfamiliar  to  us,  it  is  doubt- 
less the  subject  of  much  exaggeration  in  particular  instances. 
But  enough  remains  to  render  it  a  striking  exponent  of  these 
complex  relations  of  the  sensorial  and  other  functions,  in 
which  so  many  of  the  mysteries  of  life  have  their  source. 

In  following  the  history  of  sleep  and  dreams  we  are  perpetu- 
ally passing  from  one  marvel  or  mystery  to  another.  It  may 
seem^  perhap,  that  these  terms  do  not  apply  to  the  familiar 
effect  of  opiates  and  other  soporifics  in  producing  sleep.  But 
it  is  this  familiarity  which  conceals  from  us  the  wonder  of  the 
fact,  that  a  mere  grain  or  two  swallowed  of  a  particular  vege- 
table extract  should  have  the  power  for  a  tune  of  bringing 
the  whole  mental  and  bodily  mechanism  under  its  control ;  or 
that  a  still  more  minute  quantity  of  opium  or  morphia,  in- 
serted under  the  skin,  should  speedily  subdue  the  most  acute 
neuralgic  pain.  A  physical  cause  must  be  concerned  in  all 
this,  but  no  known  physical  law  can  be  brought  to  its  ex- 
planation. The  onlv  scope  for  speculation  here  is  that  afforded 
uy  reference  to  other  facts  more  or  less  alike  in  kind.     The 
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whole  class  of  poisons,  as  thej  are  termed,  may  be  quoted 
as  instances  of  such  analogy  ;  some  of  these  bodies — Strychnia, 
Woorara,  the  Upas-poison,  &c. — furnishing  curious  examples 
of  what  may  be  called  selective  power  in  tbeir  action  on  the 
respective  organs  and  functions  of  the  body.  The  animal  poi- 
sons, again,  those  which  give  material  to  contagious  diseases, 
come  under  the  same  category.  In  all  these  cases  there  lies 
the  great  mystery  of  vital  organs  seized  upon,  and  life  itself 
often  extinguished,  by  quantities  incredibly  small  of  sub- 
stances, the  elements  of  which,  combined  in  other  proportions, 
are  perfectly  innocuous  in  effect.  We  may  seek  to  explam 
these  things  upon  the  theory  of  fermentation,  and  the  doctrines 
of  atomic  and  molecular  affinities,  but  never  do  we  get  furth^ 
than  to  possibilities,  incomprehensible  to  our  reason. 

Within  the  same  field  of  inquiry  come  those  anaesthetic 
agents  of  artificial  creation — Ether,  Chloroform,  the  Nitrous 
Oxide,  &c. — which,  while  inducing  a  state  of  stupor,  more  or 
less  profound,  do  at  the  same  time  so  wonderfully  annul  the 
sensibility  to  pain.  The  records  of  modern  surgery  copiously 
illustrate  the  practical  value  of  this  great  discovery,  which 
under  its  theoretical  aspect  is  closely  associated  with  the  nature 
and  phenomena  of  sleep.  It  affords  another  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  various  states  of  the  sensorium  graduate 
into  one  another  throughout. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  here  of  certain  other  phenomena,  in 
which  sleep,  or  states  akin  to  it,  assume  still  more  anomalous 
and  startUng  forms.  We  allude  to  those  conditions  of  the 
sensorium,  occurring  in  persons  of  a  peculiar  temperament,  and 
often  associated  with  bodily  or  mental  disorder,  which  are 
known  under  the  names  of  trance,  catalepsy,  mesmeric  sleep, 
&c. — names  almost  as  vague  as  the  aberrations  they  denote. 
These  several  states,  and  even  the  more  familiar  incidents  of 
reverie  and  absence  of  mind,  have  all  a  certain  community  of 
character,  the  differences  being  chiefly  of  degree,  or  due  to  the 
immediate  causes  producing  them.  They  all  furnish  examples 
of  that  disseverment,  so  to  express  it,  of  the  sensorial  functions, 
which  leaves  a  portion  of  them  awake,  while  others  lie  in  a  state 
of  slumber  more  or  less  profound.  What  we  have  said  and 
shall  further  have  to  say,  of  dreams  in  their  rdations  to  sleep, 
may  perhaps  afford  the  best  interpretation  of  many  of  these 
strange  phenomena. 

As  regards  the  most  notable  of  them — ^Mesmeric  sleep — ^so 
much  has  been  written  and  ai^ed  to  and  fro,  and  the  simple 
question  as  it  first  stood  been  turned  into  so  many  collateral 
channels,  that  we  shall  not  seek  to  go  beyond  what  is  essential 
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to  our  subject.  Is  there,  we  may  ask,  any  such  special  form 
or  mode  of  sleep  as  that  denoted  under,  this  name — ^produced 
by  a  certain  subtle  influence,  emanating  from  one  person,  and 
affecting,  even  without  actual  contact,  the  body  of  another? 
We  may  say  at  once  that  neither  in  the  sleep  so  produced,  nor 
in  the  collateral  effects  assigned  to  it,  do  we  find  anything  that 
has  not  kindred  with  the  natural  phenomena  of  sleep  and 
dreams,  and  which  is  not  explicable  by  the  anomalous  forms 
these  so  often  assume  without  any  external  influences.  As  re- 
gards the  simple  effect  in  question,  we  believe  we  might  as  well 
speak  of  sermon  sleep,  of  rocking-cradle  sleep,  of  the  sleep  of 
an  easy  arm-chair,  or  of  a  dull  book,  as  of  Mesmeric  sleep. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Braid,  embodied  under  the  name  of 
Hypnotism,  show  the  effects  even  of  posture  or  fixed  direction 
of  vision  in  bringing  on  this  state.  So  multiplied  and  various, 
indeed,  are  the  conditions,  bodily  and  mental,  tending  to  it, 
that  the  marvel  of  being  awake  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
sleep,  produced  by  the  manipulations  and  other  appliances 
which  the  mesmeriser  brings  to  his  aid.  Among  these  ap- 
pliances we  must  especially  reckon  the  age,  sex,  and  personal 
temperament  of  those  who  are  usually  the  subjects  of  these 
exhibitions.  Anyone  who  cares  to  examine  the  records  of  them 
wiU  see  how  important  is  the  part  these  conditions  play  in  the 
drama  of  mesmerism. 

Granted  that  the  facts  are  strange  and  difficult  of  explana- 
tion. But  so,  and  from  the  same  causes,  are  all  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreams.  Their  familiarity  disguises 
what  is  equally  wonderful  in  them.  It  is  well  worthy  of  note 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  questions  of  the  kind,  how  much 
subordinate  objects  usurp  the  place  of  those  of  higher  im- 
port. In  the  so-called  mesmeric  phenomena,  as  proffered  to 
our  belief,  the  mesmeriser  plays  a  far  more  important  part  than 
the  person  acted  upon.  The  facts  presented  pass  into  utter  in- 
significance, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  depend  upon  some 
direct  emanation  of  power  from  the  former.  Prove  that  such 
influence  actually  issues  from  one  living  being,  thus  changing 
the  condition  of  another  in  its  proximity,  and  we  have  a  new 
and  wonderful  element,  material  or  spiritual,  brought  at  once 
into  the  arena  of  life.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  this  myste- 
rious power  is  possessed  by  few  individuals  only — a  limitation, 
if  the  facts  be  real,  ahnost  as  strange  as  the  power  itself.  But 
we  may  at  once  state  our  belief  that  no  such  peculiar  power 
exists.  The  operator  himself  cannot  famish  evidence  of  it. 
The  effects  he  produces  by  his  manipulations  and  other  devices 
are  closely  analogous,  often  identical,  with  those  to  which  indi- 
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viduals  of  a  certain  nervous  temperament  are  liable  from  other 
and  very  different  exciting  causes.  This,  then,  we  apprehend 
to  be  the  crucial  question  in  all  that  appertains  to  mesmeric 
sleep.,  under  its  various  aspects.  The  simple  fact  of  sleep  thus 
produced  was  known  long  ago ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  our  time 
to  erect  it  into  a  mysterious  principle,  altering,  were  it  real,  all 
our  views  of  mental  phenomena. 

But  that  it  would  be  straying  too  far  from  our  subject,  we 
might  speak  here  of  certain  bolder  impositions  upon  human 
credulity  which  have  gained  a  recent  notoriety.     Connected  in 
some  points  with  mesmeric  effects,  and  often  admitting  of 
similar  interpretation,  they  go  far  beyond  these  in  their  pre- 
tensions ;  bringing  us  into  contact  and  communication  with 
the  world  of  deceased  spirits,  through  the  intervention  of  per- 
sons— mediums  as  they  are  called — gifted  with  the  power  of 
thus  summoning  spirits  from  the  dead.     We  put  this  in  the 
simplest  terms,  because  the  mere  enunciation  of  it  may  well 
annul  the  gross  pretension  it  involves.    And  when  examining 
further  into  the  methods  employed  to  exhibit  and  attest  these 
spiritual  appearances — the  puerile  and  pantomimic  devices  of 
spiritrrapping,  table-turning,  &c.,  and  the  vulgar  and  ignorant 
talk  which  ihe&Q  revenans  are  made  to  utter,  we  may  be  content 
to  leave  such  things  to  theii*  own  eventual  refutation.     Argu- 
ment is  of  little  avail  with  those  who  can  lend  a  facile  faith  to 
these  fantastic  performances,  rendered  more  suspicious  by  a 
mercenary  ingredient  often  mixed  with  them.     The   contri- 
vances employed  we  cannot   always  explain.     But   exactly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  performances  of  the  fair-dealing 
professional  conjurer,  who  puzzles  and   tells  you    that   he 
means  to  do  so.     That   some  very  intelligent   men  should 
have  given  partial  credit   to  these  illusions,  is  but  another 
example  of  the  incongruities  which  are  found  even  in  minds  of 
the  highest  genius  and  culture.     Human  life  abounds  in  such 
instances. 

We  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of  Sleep  in  its  more  general 
characters,  natural  or  anomalous ;  connecting  it,  indeed,  with 
that  wonderful  adjunct  of  Dreaming,  from  which  it  can  hardly 
be  separated.  But  some  distinct  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  latter — to  those  fleeting  shadows,  the  iiiiirnAara  ^dsi^h 
which  so  strangely  divide,  yet  link  together,  the  successive 
portions  of  our  lives.  In  writing  on  1^  subject,  the  plural 
personality  of  an  anonymous  reviewer  becomes  somewhat  in- 
convenient. If  we  have  to  speak  of  our  experience,  it  must 
be  understood  only  in  an  individual  sense.     Here,  indeed,  we 
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may  fairly  ask  our  readers  to  become  critics  also ;  for  each 
and  all  have  some  experimental  knowledge  of  their  own^ 
wherewith  to  confirm  or  contradict  what  is  set  before  them. 
But  this  knowledge,  from  causes  already  assigned,  is  generally 
vague  and  transient.  The  memory  of  the  dream  is  speedily 
discarded  by  the  waking  events  that  follow,  and  dreams  are 
often  so  intermingled  in  the  same  night  that  no  efibrt  of  re- 
collection can  disentangle  them.  We  doubt  if  anyone  has 
ever  attempted  a  successive  written  record  of  these  erratic 
visions  of  our  sleeping  hours.  If  carefully  and  honestly  ex- 
ecuted, it  would  be  more  curious  and  valuable  than  many  of 
those  di^es  of  ordinary  events  which  amuse  the  leisure,  or 
innocently  please  the  little  vanities,  of  those  who  keep  them. 
A  certain  number  of  records  of  dre^,  coming  from  authentic 
sources,  and  indicating  especially  their  relations  to  acts  or 
events  immediately  or  remotely  antecedent,  might  justify  con- 
clusions attainable  in  no  other  way — a  shadowy  science,  it  may 
be  admitted,  yet  better  than  none. 

We  have  used  the  term  honestly  here,  because  from  causes 
already  assigned,  there  is  much  proneness  to  exaggeration,  as 
well  as  great  facility  for  it,  in  the.  relation  of  dreams.  To  give 
completeness  to  a  vague  story  is  a  temptation  to  the  narrator, 
and  it  may  be  indulged  without  fear  of  contradiction.  This 
temptation  becomes  stronger  where  a  certain  superstitious  feeling 
creeps  in,  suggested,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  by  some 
one  of  the  many  strange  coincidences  of  events  which,  casual 
though  they  be,  take  strong  hold  of  the  ima^nation.  We 
might  vivify  our  subject  by  h^-a-dozen  stories  of  such  dreams ; 
some  of  them  of  old  date,  but  keeping  their  vitality  as  anec- 
dotes by  the  seeming  mystery  they  involve.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  these  stones  lose  nothing  of  their  marvellous  cha- 
racter by  loi^  repetition.  The  original  dreamers,  we  believe, 
would  often  be  perplexed  by  the  shapes  their  dreams  have 
gradually  assumed,  with  positive  affirmation  at  each  step  of 
the  story.  A  simple  question  will  often  disturb  narratives  of 
this  kind.  We  recollect  an  instance  where  the  mystery  related 
was  a  dream  by  an  officer  in  America  of  the  death  of  a  friend 
in  India,  whose  death  was  stated  to  have  occiurred  at  the 
very  hour  of  the  dream.  A  dry  sceptic  at  the  table  blighted 
the  anecdote  by  asking,  if  due  allowance  had  been  made  for 
the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  two  countries  ?  So  few  of 
these  harmless  superstitions  are  left  ti>  us,  that  the  interruption 
to  the  story  might  have  been  charitably  spared. 

We  have  already  said  much  of  the  marvel  of  dreams,  as  a 
portion  of  life  alternating  with  the  higher  functions  of  the 
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waking  state.  Contrasting  the  two  states,  it  could  hardly  be 
supposed  that  one  should  be  the  best  expounder  of  the  other. 
Yet  such  is  in  reality  the  case.  Dreams,  even  in  their  strangest 
incongruities,  are  in  no  way  so  well  interpreted  as  through  the 
acts  of  the  mind  awake.  The  law  of  continuity  is  preserved 
here  also,  though  often  and  variously  infringed  upon  by  those 
complex  and  intermingling  relations  of  body  and  mind  to 
which,  whether  awake  or  sleep,  we  are  unceasingly  subjected. 
As  we  feel  and  recollect  them  in  ourselves,  and  note  them  in 
others,  dreams  go  through  every  grade  of  intensity  and  reality ; 
and  this,  probably,  in  a  certain  inverse  ratio  to  the  soundness 
of  the  sleep.  We  are  using  here  terms  of  vague  accepta- 
tion thus  applied,,  but  we  possess  no  true  vocabulary  for  the 
functions  in  question.  What  we  may  affirm  is,  that  sleep  in 
its  purely  physical  part,  and  dreams  in  their  aberrant  intel- 
lectual phenomena,  are  ever  acting  upon  each  other,  and  in 
every  degree  of  activity ;  such  mutual  influence  being  espe- 
cially testified  in  the  acts  of  going  to  sleep  and  awakening 
from  it.  It  is  the  same  mysterious  union  which  pervades  and 
gives  continuity  to  life,  and  which  has  excited  and  baffled 
curiosity  in  every  age  of  the  world. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  question  which  here  natu- 
rally recurs,  whether  there  is  any  condition  of  sleep  utterly 
devoid  of  dreaming?  The  vague  and  broken  memories  of 
dreams  tell  us  nothing  certain  as  to  their  time  or  duration,  and 
without  this  aid  we  are  helpless  as  to  any  sure  result.  But, 
though  failing  in  this  particular  case,  the  memory  is  the  faculty 
on  which  we  must  mainly  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  them, 
and  of  the  enigmas  they  present.  Aristotle,  as  already  noticed, 
puts  the  question  pertinently,  *  Why  do  we  remember  some 
*  dreams,  others  not  ?  ' — implying,  of  course,  what  we  know  by 
observation,  that  the  state  of  dreaming  exists  even  when  Ihere 
is  no  after  recollection  to  attest  it.  The  question  admits  of 
being  plausibly  answered.  The  best-remembered  dream  is  that 
which  immediately  antecedes  the  moment  of  waking,  when 
the  functions  suspended  by  sleep  have  partially  regained  their 
power.  The  dream  itself,  indeed,  especially  tf  sensational  in 
kind,  is  often  the  direct  cause  of  the  change  of  state ;  and 
such  dreams  may  occur  repeatedly  in  the  same  night,  each 
leaving  its  own  impress  on  the  brain.  Whether  there  be 
any  absolute  blank  in  this  complex  series  of  changes  is  the 
question  yet  unsolved.  Bearing  on  this  point  is  the  fact,  that 
dreams,  forgotten  in  the  morning,  are  sometimes  suddenly 
recalled  by  later  incidents  of  the  day.  A  clue  once  got  through 
some  casual  association,  the  recollection  often  retraces  these 
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past  visions  of  the  night,  which,  but  for  such  casualty,  would 
never  have  been  revived. 

We  must  not,  however,  speak  of  their  annihilation.  Dreams 
leave  traces  on  the  brain,  the  same  in  kipd,  though  perhaps 
less  forcibly  marked,  than  those  impressed  by  the  sensations, 
^notions,  and  volitions  of  the  waking  state.  We  may  plausibly 
from  this  source  seek  explanation  of  those  vague  shadows  of 
past  events  which  now  and  then  come  across  the  mind,  per* 
plexing  it  with  a  sort  of  semi-reality,  but  not  attested  by  any 
collateral  recollection.  Most  of  our  readers  have  probably  ex- 
perienced this  curious  wandering  of  the  mind  amidst  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  shades  of  old  dateless  dreams,  called  suddenly 
into  life,  and  as  suddenly  flitting  away.  If  this  be,  as  we 
suppose,  an  act  of  Memory  reviving  ancient  dreams,  it  is  but 
one  of  iJbe  endless  wonders  of  this  great  faculty  of  our  nature, 
the  study  of  which,  under  its  many  anomalies — in  health  and 
disease,  in  its  sleeping  as  well  as  waking  moods — carries  us 
further  into  the  mystery  of  the  Inind  itseu  than  we  can  reach 
by  any  other  approach.  That  there  is  a  certain  material  me- 
chanism  of  memory,  an  organisation  upon  which  impressions  are 
made  and  retained,  the  facts  compel  us  to  believe.  Whether  we 
shall  ever  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  its  nature  is 
very  doubtful.  The  minute  anatomy  of  the  human  brain  and 
its  appendages,  while  disclosing  much  that  is  curious  in  struc- 
ture and  in  relation  to  the  senses  and  vital  organs,  has  failed 
to  detect  any  apparatus  of  memory,  or  those  conditions  which 
make  recollection  an  act  of  the  himdan  will. 

Ignorant  here,  we  are  still  able  to  affirm  that  the  memory  and 
the  recollection  (/ivijfirfj  avdfivf)ai9 ;  the  faculty  and  the  act) 
are  strictly  analogous  in  their  application  to  the  visions  of  the 
night  as  to  the  events  of  the  day.  In  each  case  the  recollection 
works  its  backward  way  through  the  successive  antecedent  states 
of  thesensorium ;  guided  by  (£e  same  associations,  and  stopt  by 
the  same  impediments.  Anyone  caring  to  examine  his  own 
consciousness  on  the  subject  will  see  how  similar  the  process  is 
in  kind,  though,  as  regards  the  dream,  rendered  more  partial 
and  perplexing  by  the  other  conditions  of  sleep. 

But  we  may  carry  this  analogy  on  to  another  point.  Many 
anecdotes  are  familiar  to  us,  and  these  sanctioned  by  individual 
observation,  showing  how  much  and  what  variety  of  thought^ 
emotion,  and  event  may  be  comprised  in  a  dream  of  the  briefest 
duration.  The  chronology  of  the  night  is  generally  an  obscure 
one;  but  this  particular  fact  is  easUy  tested,  especially  in  the 
broken  dreams  of  the  morning  hours.  It  proves  that  the  period 
of  a  few  minutes  may  include  a  whole  story  of  incidents,  in 
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which  the  perceptions  of  place,  time,  and  persons  are  removed 
from  the  outer  world  into  those  of  the  little  world  within. 
This  may  seem  strange  to  the  unobservant  of  themselves,  but 
it  will  not  so  seem  to  any  who  are  capable  of  examining  with 
care  the  sequence  of  their  waking  thoughts.  We  live,  the 
mind  lives,  in  a  constant  series  or  succession  of  states,  each 
one  having  its  own  individuality  and  excluding  others,  yet 
linked  together  by  a  mechanism  which  we  vainly  seek  to 
interpret.  No  one  without  close  examination  can  conceive  the 
multitude  of  these  sequent  states  which  may  be,  and  actually 
are,  crowded  into  short  spaces  of  time — ever  liable,  indeed,  to 
be  interrupted  by  causes  from  without  and  within,  and  merging 
into  new  series,  which  in  their  continuous  succession  form  the 
totality  of  our  mental  life.  Of  the  internal  causes  acting  on 
these  series,  the  Will  is  that  most  important— often  indeed  a 
slave  to  vagrant  habits  of  thought,  but  capable  of  becoming 
their  master.  The  highest  faculty  of  man,  intellectual  and  morale 
lies  in  the  power  of  controlling  and  guiding  them  in  their  passage 
through  the  mind;  so  directing  them  as  to  ennoble  the  character 
of  thought  itself,  and  the  acts  derived  from  it. 

Without  pursuing  this  subject  further,  instructive  though 
it  be  as  a  method  of  mental  analysis,  we  proceed  to  another 
chapter  in  the  History  of  Dreams,  embodied  in  the  question, 
What  are  the  materials  of  these  visions  of  our  sleep  ?  Of  what 
'  stuff  are  dreams  made  ? '  The  first  and  natural  conmient 
upon  the  question  is,  that  dreams,  like  waking  thoughts,  must 
be  different  in  different  minds,  and  with  some  explicit  reference 
to  their  individuality.  Such  is  doubtless  the  case,  and  among 
classes  of  men  as  well  as  individuals.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  this  curious  inquiry,  one  admitting  of  the  strongest 
presumption,  if  not  of  direct  proof.  Passing  by  the  dre»ims 
of  infant  life,  as  inaccessible  to  observation,  can  we  suppose 
those  of  the  idle  schoolboy  to  be  moulded  like  the  dreams  of  a 
man  inmiersed  in  worldly  care  and  anxieties  ?  or  like  those  of 
old  a^e  wandering  vaguely  over  the  memories  and  feelings  of 
past  life  ?  How  are  we  to  compare  the  dreams  of  the  day- 
labourer  in  the  field,  the  factory,  or  the  mine,  with  those  of 
men  whose  faculties  have  been  exercised  and  exalted  by  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts ;  or  by  the  political  struggles  which 
enter  into  the  government  of  the  world?  The  sleeping  minds 
of  Bacon  and  Newton,  of  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  of 
Michel  Aneelo  and  Raphael,  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon, 
must  have  been  tenanted  with  visions  very  different  firom  those 
of  ordinary  men*  Who,  again,  can  tell  us  what  are  the  dreams 
of  madness  in  its  many  forms,  some  of  these  forms  having  dose 
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kindred  physiologically  with  the  act  of  dreaming  ?  The  dreams 
of  the  idiot  may  resemble  those  of  early  childhood,  or  the 
second  childhood  of  old  age.  What  shidl  we  conjecture  as 
to  those  of  the  man  who  has  undergone  years  of  solitary  con- 
finement, changeless  in  sensations  and  events?  Such  ques- 
tions might  be  variously  multiplied.  They  tell  us  how  much 
we  have  to  learn,  and  the  difficulty  of  learning  it.  Hardly 
can  we  reduce  into  shape  the  fleeting  memories  of  our  own 
dreams.  Harder  still  is  it  to  authenticate  those  of  others, 
especiallv  of  classes  of  mankind  little  prone  to  take  account 
either  oi  their  sleeping  or  waking  existence. 

A  word  more  here  as  to  the  relative  rapidity  with  which 
the  successive  images  and  thoughts  of  dreams  pass  through  the 
mind.  The  analogies  we  have  been  pursuing  may  again  give  an 
answer.  Though  we  cannot  bring  numbers  into  the  question, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  succession  of  mental 
acts,  while  awake,  is  habitually  more  rapid  in  some  minds  than 
others,  and  even  in  the  same  mind  at  different  times.  We 
think  more  rapidly^  as  well  as  more  vividly ^  in  one  state  of  the 
sensorium  thim  in  another.  If  this  be  so,  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume the  same  as  to  the  conditions  of  dreaming  in  differenit 
minds.     But  we  cannot  go  bevond  this  presumption. 

Reverting  to  the  question  before  us,  what  are  the  materials 
out  of  which  dreams  are  formed  ?  The  obvious  and  sole  answer 
is — ^from  the  sensations,  ideas,  emotions,  acts,  and  events  of 
antecedent  life.  Putting  aside  all  notions,  ancient  or  modem, 
of  supernatural  intervention,  the  phenomena  of  waking  exist- 
ence are  those  alone  to  which  we  can  look  for  their  inter- 
pretation. The  passage  of  Cicero,  quoted  below,  while  well 
expressing  this  fact,  denotes  also  those  strange  perturbations, 
wluoh  form  the  distinctive  character  of  dreams  and  the  great 
mystery  of  their  nature.*  We  can  understand  (or  fancy  we 
understand)  the  memories  of  past  images  or  events  impressed 
upon  the  brain.  But  the  manner  of  their  grouping  in  the 
mind  during  sleep  is  the  marvel  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned. Loosened  from  all  fetters  of  time  and  place,  and  freed 
from  control  of  the  will,  the  dream  makes  a  little  world  of  ita 
own,  bringing  into  strangely  broken  succession  scenes  which 
have  no  counterpart  in  actual  life ;  conjunctions  of  persons, 
places,  times,  and  incidents,  which  never  did  or  could  have 
occurred  in  such  combination.    The  complete  dream  disregards 

^*^— ^^^^^  ■         m  i^i^»^^i^.^i^^ii^i^ii^^i^B^— ^^— ^■^■^^^^^■^■^fc^^^^.^^ti^— w^—i^Mi^^^^^^^— ^^^■^■^^^^^^^^^^— ^^^^*^^^^^^1^ 

*  '  Animus  incidit  in  visa  varia  et  incerta,  ex  reliquiis  inhaerentibua 
eamm  rerum  quas  vigilans  gesserit  aut  cogitavit ;  quarum  perturhatione 
mimbilea  interdum  existunt  species  eomniomm.* 
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all  realities.  It  brings  the  dead  back  among  the  living  without 
surprise  to  the  dreamer^  and  embodies  them  in  the  entangled 
stories  which  have  no  recollected  beginning  or  end ;  which  mn 
abruptly  into  one  another;  confuse  personal  identities;  and 
blend  impossibilities  with  the  most  conmion  incidents  of  life. 
Shakspeare  has  well  called  dreams^  'the  children  of  an  idle 
'  brain.'  That  power  in  fact  is  dormant  which  gives  sequence 
and  congruitj  to  the  acts  of  the  waking  mind. 

But  still,  even  here,  analogies  press  closely  upon  us.  The 
images  of  sensible  objects  occurring  in  dreams  would  seem  to 
be  closely  akin  to  those  which  the  memory  furnishes  to  the 
mind  awake^  either  by  effort  of  will  or  by  mere  automatic  con- 
nexions of  thought.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  they  are 
vague  and  fleeting.  No  effort  of  will  can  long  detain  them 
before  the  waking  consciousness ;  and  in  dreams,  unaided  by 
will,  they  are  still  more  transient  and  disjointed.  In  both  cases 
objects  of  vision  minister  chiefly  to  this  subjective  action,  while 
the  waking  mind  can  create  by  will,  or  receive  unbidden,  a 
sensorial  memory  of  rhythmical  sounds,  clothing  itself  often 
in  actual  melodies,  the  reflex  music  of  the  brain.  This  latter 
point,  in  its  various  physiological  connexions,  has  scwrcely  bad 
its  due  share  of  attention. 

Regarding,  then,  the  images  of  dreams,  however  perturbed  in 
order,  as  derived  from  those  of  daily  life,  we  still  have  to  ask 
the  question,  whether  this  mimic  ini^ery  ever  goes  beyond, 
with  inventions  new  to  the  senses  ?  We  think  not.  We  may 
dream  of  the  Centaurs  or  the  winged  Assyrian  Bulls,  as  we 
have  seen  them  in  the  British  Museum,  but  we  do  not  in  onr 
sleep  create  monstrosities  of  this  kind»  Under  the  most  fan- 
tastic grouping  of  persons  and  incidents,  the  individual  images 
are  not  unnatural  or  distorted.  We  believe  thk  to  be  so  ;  bat 
here,  as  often  elsewhere  on  this  subject,  we  must  ask  our 
readers  to  consult  their  own  experience. 

That  dreams,  however,  are  generally  formed  out  of  unwonted 
or  impossible  combinations  of  events^  and  that  they  undergo 
sudden  and  fantastic  changes  as  regards  persons,  times,  and 
localities,  are  facts  familiar  to  alL  These  three  sources  of 
disorder  are,  indeed,  mainly  concerned  in  the  iUusions  of  ^^ 
night.  The  personages  of  the  dream  appear  and  disappear,  shifty 
and  interchange  theb  acts  and  positions  with  magical  rapidity. 
The  realities  of  time  and  place  are  lost  in  the  medley  of  incb 
dents  of  which  l^e  vision  is  composed.  One  dream  passes  into 
another,  as  far  as  consciousness  and  memory  can  inform  ns, 
without  continuity  or  connexion.  This  description,  however, 
needs  to  be  qualified  in  more  than  one  respect     We  have 
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already  remarked  that  the  act  of  dreaming  is  varied  by  the 
greater  or  less  completeness  of  the  conditions  which  constitute 
sleep.  As  the  time  of  awakening  approaches,  these  conditions 
change;  the  sensorial  powers  are  partially  revived,  and  the 
dreams,  though  still  perhaps  erratic  in  the  points  just  men- 
tioned,  are  more  consecutive  and  consistent  in  the  events  they 
include.  We  may  repeat  our  belief  that  to  this  fact  we  must 
look  for  explanation  of  those  singular  stories  of  problems  solved, 
verses  composed,  and  arguments  logically  pursued  during  the 
hours  of  sleep- 
Again,  as  respects  the  erratic  character  of  dreams,  analogy 
is  not  wanting  for  its  illustration.  The  mind  awake,  or  nomi^ 
nally  so,  often  wanders  almost  as  strangely.  Let  anyone,  even 
when  thoroughly  awake  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  seek 
to  retrace  the  successive  thoughts  or  mental  acts  of  the  ante- 
cedent half-hour.  Unless  the  mind  be  engaged  on  some  single 
and  definite  object,  he  will  find  the  task  difficult  and  labo- 
rious ;  and  if  partially  successful  in  tracking  backwards  these 
sequent  states,  the  chance  is  that  they  will  be  found  variously 
broken  tad  divergent,  in  effect  of  impressions  from  without 
or  of  internal  conditions  of  the  brain  and  other  organs* 
Though  we  are  all  living  in  this  unceasing  series  of  mental 
changes,  few  take  note  of  them,  or  mark  how  rapid  and  abrupt 
they  often  are  even  in  the  calmest  moods  of  mmd.  All  such 
aberrations  are  repeated  and  exaggerated  in  dreams.  The 
brain,  physically  affected  in  sleep,  loses  more  or  less  those 
perceptions  of  time,  place,  and  personality  which  are  wont  to 
guide  the  succession  of  mental  acts.  In  the  varying  degrees 
of  this  influence  we  may  best  find  explanation  of  many  of  the 
anomalies  of  somnambulism,  trance,  hypnotism,  hysteria,  &c, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken*  Here,  however,  as  in 
many  questions  of  like  kind,  the  explanation  merely  re- 
moves one  difficulty  to  bring  us  in  contact  with  others  yet 
more  insuperable. 

It  has  been  a  question  how  far  the  course  and  objects  of 
dreams  can  be  changed  by  external  stimuli  applied  to  the 
several  senses  of  the  dreamer.  Such  excitements,  it  is  well 
known,  may  be  applied  as  to  modify  variously  the  conditions  of 
sleep  without  actually  suspending  it.  The  cradle  of  the 
sleeping  child  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact.  Shak- 
speare  had  this  matter  in  his  ever-pregnant  mind  when  he  brings 
in  Queen  Mab  as  a  fairy  experimentalist  upon  dreams.  But 
graver  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  subject — some  of 
them  due  to  M.  Maury  himself.  Though  we  cannot  doubt  the 
reality  of  such  influence  in  different  modes  and  degrees,  seeing 
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what  we  gather  both  from  analogy  and  observation^  yet  are  the 
particular  proofs  of  difficult  attainment,  and  experiments  need 
to  be  of^n  repeated  and  varied  to  give  them  their  appropriate 
value.  We  have  more  certainty  as  to  the  influence  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  on  the  course  and  character  of  dreams.  The 
digestive  organs  more  especially — disordered^  it  may  be,  by  the 
dinner  of  the  preceding  day — betoken  the  hesterna  vitia  bj 
troublous  sensations  and  troubled  dreams.  Few  so  prudent  as 
not  to  have  had  ezperience  of  nights  thus  disturbed.  The 
night-mare  is  familiar  as  one  example ;  but  the  particular  effects 
are  as  numerous  as  the  disorders  producing  them.  The  sensa- 
tions arising  from  the  excretory  organs  mingle  themselves 
variously  also  with  the  incidents  of  dreams.  Even  posture, 
temperature,  a  hard  ,or  soft  bed,  have  effect  in  modifying 
them,  by  altering  the  conditions  of  the  sleep  with  which  they 
are  associated.  Such  influences  cannot  be  doubted,  difficult 
though  it  is  to  bring  the  facts  into  strict  evidence.  Dream- 
land is  not  the  land  of  logic  or  close  scientific  induction. 

Though  less  practically  important,  there  is  a  deeper  interest 
in  tracing  the  connexion  of  dreams  with  the  events  of  prior 
life,  whether  immediately  or  remotely  antecedent.  It  maj 
perhaps  be  affirmed  that  even  in  the  most  entangled  series  of 
incidents  haunting  the  brain  of  the  dreamer,  there  is  always 
interwoven  something  of  his  own  individuality,  present  or  past 
We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  influence  of  personal  tempera- 
ment and  habits  of  life  on  the  character  of  dreams.  Lucretius 
in  some  fine  lines  describes  this,  as  does  Chaucer  in  a  striking 

SBsage  of  good  old  English  verse.  To  the  inimitable  Queen 
ab  of  SImkspeare  we  have  just  referred.  But  apart  from 
all  authority  in  verse  or  prose,  we  know  from  unequivocal  ex- 
perience how  faithfully  particular  traits  of  character,  emotions, 
passions,  and  personal  propensities  are  portrayed  in  the  dream. 
The  feeUngs  thus  reflected  from  our  waking  nves,  if  sometimes 
pleasant,  are  often  harassing  and  painful ;  rendered  so  in  part 
by  the  physical  conditions  of  sleep,  and  the  impotence  of  the 
Will  in  regard  to  bodily  functions.  There  is  the  feeling  of 
something  to  be  done  wmch  we  cannot  do — of  entanglement  in 
difficulties  which  we  cannot  throw  off— the  hurried  pursuit  of 
some  object  which  we  cannot  reach — ^the  effort  to  speak  with- 
out the  power  of  utterance — dreams  which  often  awaken  the 
sleeper,  and  from  which,  especially  where  painful  memories  are 
involved,  it  is  happiness  to  be  awakened.  In  young  children, 
however,  who  do  not  so  readily  dissever  the  real  from  the  unreal, 
the  images  and  agitation  of  a  fearful  dream  often  continue  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  sleep  has  come  to  an  end. 
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It  Is  a  saying  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  '  Virtuous  thoughts 
'  of  the  day  lay  up  good  treasures  for  the  night.  Men  act 
'  in  sleep  with  some  conformity  to  their  awakened  senses. 
^  Dreams  Intimately  tell  us  of  ourselves.'  We  remember  to 
have  read  a  sermon — and  a  very  able  one — inculcating  the 
examination  of  dreams,  as  a  means  of  recognising  and  rebuk- 
ing our  faults.  They  do  in  truth  often  denote  not  merely  the 
grave,  but  also  those  lighter  shades  of  character  which  are 
lost  to  our  consciousness  In  the  current  and  familiar  events  of 
the  day. 

We  doubt  whether  the  sense  of  personal  Identity  Is  ever 
absent  In  dreamlne,  though  some  writers  have  supposed  It  to 
be  so.  Language  nere  is  Incompetent  to  express  things  which 
even  thought  fails  to  comprehend.  But  we  may  perhaps 
affirm  that  the  consciousness  applied  to  these  visionary  events, 
however  strange  and  Incongruous  their  nature,  is  In  essence 
the  same  as  that  which  underlies  our  waking  existence.  To 
pursue  the  matter  further  would  be  merely  to  clothe  poverty 
of  knowledge  with  a  garment  of  words. 

The  events  immediately  preceding  dreams  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  minister  materials  to  them  more  largely  than 
those  of  distant  date.  And  such  may  probably  be  the  case, 
especially  when  mental  emotions  are  mingled  with  these  events. 
But  we  may  well  marvel  at  the  remoteness  of  those  scenes 
of  past  life  to  which  our  retrospective  dreams  often  extend. 
Incidents  are  repeated,  and  personalities  restored,  now  never 
present  to  the  waking  thoughts  of  the  dreamer,  and  which 
might  seem  wholly  effaced  from  memory.  Here  a^n,  as  so 
often  before,  we  come  to  analogy  as  the  best  mode  of  Illustrat- 
ing, if  not  explaining,  these  mysteries,  and  of  bringing  them 
into  accordance  with  the  unitv  and  Identity  of  our  being. 
The  memories  of  past  life  embodied  In  dreams  have  close 
kindred  with  those  evoked  by  incidents,  often  very  slight,  of 
our  waking  hours.  We  know  nothing  of  the  actual  nature  of 
the  Impressions  or  images  thus  latent  In  the  brain ;  but  there 
the^  are — dormant,  it  may  be,  for  ever,  yet  capable  of  being 
revivified  at  any  time,  sleeping  or  waking,  by  coming  into 
wdden  relation  with  present  sensations,  emotions,  or  thoughts. 
In  sleep  these  distant  memories  are  usuallv  vague  and  dateless 
--when  awake  they  receive  correction  firom  the  senses  and 
other  faculties.  Their  origin,  however,  is  the  same ;  and  the 
further  we  press  such  examination  the  more  Intimate  will  be 
found  the  relations  and  resemblances  disclosed. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  those  nale  spectra  of  former 
dreams,  as  we  may  best  deem  them,  which  now  and  then  flit 
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across  the  memory,  strangely  mingling  with  passing  events. 
Another  phenomenon  akin  to  this  is  the  curious  hold  on  the 
brain  which  certain  dreams  seem  to  acquire ;  shown  hy  their 
frequent  recurrence,  with  the  same  general  incidents  and  feel- 
ings, yet  without  any  actual  reality  of  origin.  Every  observer 
of  himself  may  here  have  his  own  particular  tale  to  tell ;  but 
the  general  fact  will  probably  be  recognised.*  We  know  an 
instance  where  six  such  dreams,  frequently  but  irregularly  re- 
current, and  this  during  a  period  of  very  many  years,  are  well 
attested  by  close  observation  of  the  person  who  is  the  subject 
of  them.  We  may  presume,  though  we  cannot  prove,  that 
the  peculiar  grasp  of  these  visions  on  the  sleeping  mind— 
the  *  dream  of  dreams,'  we  may  call  them — depends  on  the 
force  of  the  impressions  in  which  Aey  originated — strengthened, 
it  may  be,  by  repetition.  In  all  our  reasonings  on  these 
obscure  points  we  are  forced  to  recur  to  the  conception  just 
stated  of  actual  material  changes— utterly  incomprehensible  in 
their  nature — made  and  infixed  on  the  brain,  and  probably 
most  forcibly  impressed  at  those  times  of  life  when  the  mental 
faculties  are  in  greatest  vigour.  Admitting  the  latter  fact,  it 
explains  to  us  several  seeming  anomalies  of  memory ;  such  as 
the  frequent  and  vivid  recollections  in  advanced  age  of  the 
events  of  earlier  life,  while  those  of  recent  occurrence  vanish 
speedily  from  the  mind;  and  as  regards  dreams,  the  similar 
wandering  of  the  brain  among  past  memories,  when  present 
sensations  are  dimmed  by  age,  and  life  itself  is  beginning  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  dream. 

One  point  remains  to  be  noticed,  of  which,  however,  not-  * 
withstanding  its  deep  interest  to  mental  physiology)  we  shall 
only  briefly  speak.  This  is  the  relation  of  sleep  and  dreams 
to  uiose  abnormal  or  diseased  states  of  mind  which  we  call  In- 
sanity— though,  indeed,  a  single  term  feebly  expresses  the  mul- 
tiform shapes  of  such  disorders  which  observation  unhappily 
brings  before  us.  A  manifest  distinction  offers  itself  here  in 
the  outset.  The  one  condition  is  natural,  and  periodical  only— 
the  other  is  abnormal,  and  more  or  less  permanent.  But,  never- 
theless, there  are  certain  links  connecting  them  which  cannot 
be  overlooked — relations  noticed  by  Cicero  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  more  explicitly  described  by  several  eminent 
authors  of  our  own  time.*     Many  of  the  strange  haUueina- 

*  '  Quod  d  ita  paratum  esaet,  ut  ea  dormientea  agerent,  que  sooAnia- 
'rent,  alligandi  onmea  essent,  qui  cubitum  irent.'  {Cicero  De  Divi- 
nationej  lib.  iL  59.)  In  the  valuable  work  on  the  '  Phydologf  and 
'  Pathology  of  the  Mind,'  by  Dr.  Maudaley,  will  be  found  mu^  that 
relates  to  this  interesting  topic. 
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tioDS  of  insanity^  though  less  changeful  and  fleeting  than  those 
of  the  dream,  yet  have  various  characters  in  common  with  the 
latter.  Such  especially  are  those  where  the  mind  may  be  con- 
sidered wholly  in  a  subjective  state — the  brain  coining  images, 
ideas,  and  associations  within  itself,  uncorrected  by  the  senses, 
or  by  any  clear  memories  of  the  past.  The  singular  pheno- 
mena of  spectral  illusions^  in  which  the  sense  of  hearing  also 
is  concerned,  furnish  a  striking  example  of  this  connexion. 
Images  of  objects  which  have  no  reality,  voices  equally  imagi- 
nary, haunt  the  brain  of  the  madman  as  they  do  that  of  tiae 
dreamer — less  urgently,  indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  and  with 
powerlessness  as  to  any  consequent  action,  yet  still  marking  a 
state  of  the  sensorium  common  to  both  conditions. 

We  might  dwellfurther  on  this  subject,  and  its  curious  re- 
lations to  the  phenomena  of  ecstasy,  hysteria,  the  delirium  of 
fever,  and  drunkenness.  But  even  if  not  admonished  by  want 
of  space,  we  should  be  taxing  the  patience  of  our  readers  too 
severely  by  detaining  them  longer  in  this  region  of  shadows, 
where  realities  and  mockeries  are  so  strangely  intermingled, 
and  where  mental  and  bodily  states  mutually  excite,  control,  or 
partially  annul  one  another,  leaving  a  lon^  page  of  problems 
to  be  solved,  if  such  solution  be  ever  possible. 

The  only  topic  now  remaining  to  us  is  that  of  the  physical 
causes  proximately  concerned  in  producing  sleep  and  dreams. 
Here,  again,  notwithstanding  researches  recently  directed  to 
this  part  of  physiology,  and  valuable  works  describing  them,  we 
are  still  forced  upon  the  admission  of  diversity  of  opinion  and 
imperfect  knowledge.  These  researches  have  chiefly  regarded 
the  influence  of  the  circulation  upon  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  upon  sleep,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  them. 
This  varying  influence  is  recognised  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  at  every  minute  of  life ;  but  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation has  specialities  distinguishing  it  from  that  of  any  other 
organ.  The  confinement  of  the  brain  within  the  close  cavity 
of  the  cranium,  and  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  arterial  and 
venous  system  in  the  medullary  and  cineritious  substance,  in 
the  membranes  and  sinuses  of  this  organ,  have  embarrassed 
hitherto  every  question  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  the  most 
general  opinion  of  physiologists  that  a  certain  amount  of 
pressure  on  the  brain,  chiefly  from  congestion  of  venous  blood, 
was  necessary  for  the  state  of  sleep.  More  recently,  this 
opinion  has  been  modified,  if  not  contradicted,  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Durham,  Dr.  Hammond,  and  others  ;  furnisning 
evidence  that  sleep  depends  on  a  lessened  quantitv  and  force 
of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  especially  in  the  arterial  part  of  the 
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cerebral  circulation.  Though  this  inference  is  fortified  by 
various  known  facts^  such  as  the  sleep  produced  by  exposure  to 
intense  cold,  by  loss  of  blood,  by  pain,  and  other  causes  of  vital 
exhaustion,  it  still  leaves  the  physical  theory  an  ambiguous 
one ;  embarrassed  by  our  ignorance  of  the  relative  proportions 
of  arterial  and  venous  blood  during  sleep — by  questions  as  to 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  vascular  portion  of  the  brain  upon 
the  medullary  and  other  cerebral  tissues — and  by  a  further 
question,  of  higher  interest  but  harder  of  solution,  viz.,  the 
nature  of  those  changes  in  the  cerebral  substance  itself, 
through  which  dreams,  and  other  concomitant  phenomena  of 
sleep,  have  their  origin  ? 

The  latter  question  involves  difficulties  which,  with  all  just 
regard  to  the  prowess  and  high  attainments  of  modem  science, 
we  must  yet  believe  to  be  insuperable.  It  is  in  truth  the  self- 
same proolem  as  that  put  before  us  by  the  normal  and  waking 
state  of  our  sensorial  existence.  The  dream  of  the  night  is 
connected  with  the  same  organisation  which  ministers  to  the 
sensorial  functions  of  the  day.  Through  the  microscope  and 
other  means  much  has  been  discovered  of  the  minute  anatomj 
of  the  brain  and  its  appendages.  Medullary  cells  and  fibres, 
ganglionic  centres,  and  new  nervous  inter-communications  have 
been  disclosed ;  and,  though  less  assuredly,  certain  functions 
localised  as  regards  the  parts  of  the  brain  fulfilling  them.  But 
of  the  infinitesimal  motions  and  changes  in  the  nervous  sub- 
stance itself,  we  are  as  entirely  ignorant  as  we  are  of  that 
mystery  which  associates  these  changes  in  invisible  mechan- 
isms with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  part  of  our  nature,-* 
with  the  sensations,  thoughts,  memories,  and  emotions,  which 
in  their  succession  and  combinations,  constitute  the  mental 
being  of  man.  We  must  not  indeed  vaunt  our  knowledge  of 
the  brain  until  all  dispute  is  settled  as  to  the  functions  oi  the 
Cerebellum — one  of  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  cerebral 
;aystem,  and  unquestionably  fulfilling  functions  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  the  whole. 

What,  however,  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  here  is  the 
fact  that  actions  analogous  in  kind,  though  variously  altered 
in  operation,  occur  alike  in  the  sleeping  and  waking  brain.  In 
reasoning  upon  the  physical  causes  of  these  phenomena,  we  do 
not  reach  our  end  in  merely  proving  the  innuence  of  changes 
in  the  cerebral  circulation  and  of  varying  pressure  thus  pro- 
duced. We  advance  a  step,  but  only  one  step,  by  this  demon- 
stration; leaving  it  unsettied  whether  the  exhaustion  of 
nerve  force,  the  primary  cause  of  sleep,  is  not  also  the  imme- 
diate  cause  of  these  very  changes  in  the  vascular  system  of  the 
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brain.  The  many  cases  where  sleep,  or  states  closely  akin  to 
it,  can  be  produced  by  causes  in  which  the  circulation  is  little, 
if  indeed  at  all,  concerned,  but  where  the  nervous  system  is 
directly  and  powerfully  acted  upon,  suffice  to  show  how  impor- 
tant is  the  mfluence  of  the  latter  in  connexion  with  these 
complex  and  ever-changing  phenomena. 

A  treatise  on  Sleep  and  Dreams,  to  be  complete,  should 
cosiprise  also  the  pathology  of  these  states,  and  the  remedies — 
useful  or  useless — which  have  been  suggested  to  remove  or 
relieve  the  disorders  affecting  them.  These  topics,  however, 
belong  rather  to  professional  works,  and  we  cannot  here  do 
more  than  refer  to  them,  important  though  they  are  to  the 
physiologist  as  well  as  to  the  physician  It  has  been  our 
object  in  the  foregoing  article,  which  we  now  bring  to  a  close, 
to  place  before  our  readers  simply  and  clearly  what  we  may 
best  call  the  Natural  History  of  Sleep  and  Dreams.  While 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all  technical  language  and  the  meta- 
physical subtleties  into  which  such  questions  are  prone  to 
pass,  we  have  sought  to  inculcate  larger  and  more  distinct 
conceptions  of  these  great  functions  of  oar  inner  life,  the  very 
fiuniliarity  of  which  obscures  them  to  our  contemplation.  And 
at  the  same  time  we  have  endeavoured,  by  pointing  out  the 
dose  relations  and  analogies  of  the  phenomena  to  those  of  our 
waking  existence,  to  establish  here,  also,  that  continuity  and 
identity  of  Being,  upon  which  these  phenomena  on  first  view 
seem  so  strangely  to  infringe. 

*»-* 

Abt.  III. — 1.  A  Life  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.     By  JoH^ 
EsTEN  Cooke.    New  York:  1871. 

2.  History  of  the  American  Civil  War.     By  John  William 
Drapeb,  LL.D.     London:  1871. 

"PiVE  years  have  passed  b^  since  General  Grant  first 
publicly  sought  the  Presidency  of  the  sreat  republic 
which  owed  so  much  to  his  services  in  war ;  but  the  peace 
which  he  then  made  his  motto  has  not  yet  smiled  on  the 
reconquered  South.  The  world  from  outside  the  narrow  sphere 
of  American  politics  looks  on  with  surprise  at  the  pettv  war* 
fare  against  individuals  which  has  succeeded  the  gigantic 
contest  between  Union  and  Secession.  Amnesty  upon  amnestv, 
ever  repeated,  never  complete,  tells  the  tale  of  mistrust  still 
nourished  on  the  victor's  side,  or  of  party  intrigue  defeating 
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ijatipnal  generosity  iu  its  purposes.  Traveller  after  traveller 
through  the  limits  of  the  overthrown  Confederacy  brings  back 
the  sad  story  of  ceaseless  dissension  and  widespread  rain, 
l^lval  legislatures^  bom  of  mean  fraud  or  open  violence, 
contest  the  political  supremacy  here.  There  negro  revolts- 
unchecked  by  law,  threatens  summary  vengeance  for  the 
Iqtig-endured  wrongs  oif  the  slave.  In  other  districts  secret 
and  bloody  societies  strive  by  illegal  combination  to  prolong 
the  rule  which  has  passed  away  from  the  white.  Everywhere 
rises  tlie  same  story  of  corrupt  administration  and  finances 
involved  to  enrich  the  mean  adventurers^  who  have  swarmed 
in  upon  the  prostrate  States  for  booty,  as  foul  birds  seek  their 
prey  when  the  carnage  is  over.  And  the  ruler,  who  called 
upon  the  nation  that  elected  him  to  join  in  the  noble  wish, 
^  Let  us  have  peace,'  has  found  his  task  of  political  pacification 
more  , arduous,  more  thankless,  and  withal  far  more  prolonged, 
tht^L  the  command  of  the  Union  armies  for  the  overthrow  of 
Secession. 

If  to  us  afar  off  this  defeat  of  the  first  hopes  that  came 
witK  the  victory  of  Uie  Union  seems  sad  and  surprisii^,  how 
must  those  feel  it  who  dwell  near  the  contending  parties  that 
prolong,  the  strife,  without  sharing  their  political  passions? 
Even  amoug  those  that  lend  themselves  to  prolong  the  in- 
tolerable state  of  things  in  t|ie  reconquered  States,  must  be 
many  who  regret  the  results  bitterly,  while  they  excuse  the 
means  used  by  the  false  reasoning  of  expediency.  And  doubtlesB 
in  the  Northern  States  there  are  thousands  of  good  men  to 
whom  each  phase  of  the  political  conflict  that  makes  its  market 
in  the  strife  of  the  South  seems  an  unmixed  evil,  which  mars, 
in  their  view,  the  full  freedom  and  growing  greatness  of  the 
Union.  But  all  these,  can  look  on  with  comparative  serenity. 
For  how  much  happier  are  such  than  those  whose  lot  has  been 
cast  among  the  storms  that  .sweep  over,  the  face  of  what  they 
once  dreamed  of  as  an  independent,. well-governed  republic: 
who  have  watched  sorrowfully  the  growth  of  the  evils  they 
could  not  ward  off  from  the  States  which  .gaive  them  birth : 
who.  had  offered  their  lives  freely  in  battle  to  save  these  from 
what,  they  deenaed  oppression,  and  yet,  when  the  cause  for 
which  they  had  fought  fell,  bowed  .their  heads  .meekly  before 
the  victorsVyoke,  in  hopes  that  their  submission,  possiUy 
their  sacrifice,  might  save  their  humble^  feUow-citizioins  from 
ruin :  who,  when  called  upo^  to  &et  the  example  of  prudence, 
thought  it  no  shame  to  ask  pasdon  at  the  t  hands  of  that 
government  which  once  their  victories  had  shaken :  who  urged 
the  writers  that  would  extpl  the  brief-lived  glories  of  the  Con-r 
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federacy  to  ^  avoid  all  topics  that  would  excite  angry  discussion 
*  or  hostile  feeling : '  *  who  turned  their  faces  steadfastly  away 
from  the  ambitions  and  hopes  of  the  dead  past  to  seek  com- 
pensation for  defeat  and  loss  in  the  steady  performance  of 
humble  daily  duties:  whose  blameless  lives  and  peaceful 
bearing  in  adversity  have  testified  to  their  love  of  country 
more  gloriously  than  deaths  upon  the  battle-field:  whose 
conduct^  in  shorty  when  conquered,  has  won  involuntary 
admiration  from  the  adversaries  who  once  heaped  curses 
upon  their  rebellious  names.  Many  such  there  must  have 
been,  victims  of  fate,  sacrifices  to  political  necessity,  innocent 
expiators,  if  the  truth  be  told,  of  wrongs  done  in  ages  past  to 
helpless  Africans,  among  the  leaders  of  the  late  Secession. 
One  such,  at  least,  all  recognise  in  Robert  Lpe,  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  ex-Confederate  forces,  better  known  as  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  who  passed  away,  after  five 
years'  endurance  of  his  altered  position,  without  the  sign  of 
ailment  outwardly,  without  a  word  of  pain,  that  great  heart 
which  repined  not  for  his  own  loss  of  dignity  or  of  an- 
cestral fortune,  giving  way  at  last  under  the  continued 
pressure  of  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  the  beloved  State  to 
the  freedom  of  which  the  prospects  of  his  whole  life  had  been 
sacrificed. 

Whilst  he  lived.  General  Lee  never  ceased  to  contemplate 
(as  we  know  from  his  private  correspondence  with  ourselves) 
giving  a  record  of  his  own  career  to  the  world.  But  the  time 
never  came  when  in  his  judgment  this  could  be  honestly  and 
fully  done  without  stirring  up  the  bitter  feelings  he  would 
have  sacrificed  all  he  could  give  to  allay.  Now  that  he  has 
passed  away,  others  cannot  be  so  reticent  And  Mr.  Cooke  has 
lately  produced  a  life  of  the  dead  hero,  which,  if  wanting  in 
many  particulars,  is  more  so,  perhaps,  from  the  greatness  of 
the  subject  than  from  the  imperfections  and  partiality  of  the 
writer.  A  large  part  of  his  volume  is,  of  course,  directed  to 
those  campaigns  which  have  placed  the  name  of  Lee  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  of  the  world's  great  commanders.  These, 
however,  have  long  been  well  known  and  studied  in  England 
in  their  general  outlines.  They  were  known  and  admired  here 
before  the  American  public  could  bear  a  critical  recital  of  the 
defeats  of  the  Union  generals.  Be  it  our  present  task  rather 
to  speak  of  those  portions  of  Lee's  eventful  life  which  are  less 
tnown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic:  what  sacrifices  he  made 


*  General  Lee's  words  to  an  author  undertaking  to»  write* the  life  of 
^  Stonewall '  Jackson. 
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when  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  South :  how,  brought  into 
command  bj  an  accident,  his  first  stroke  raised  him  to  ihe 
eminence  he  never  lost :  how  he  fell,  carrying  in  his  fall  the 
tottering  Confederacy  which  had  ceased  to  hope  in  any  other 
name :  how  he  bore  himself  in  his  retirement  when  vanquished 
by  fate,  yet  crowned  with  undying  fame,  he  rivalled  in  patience 
the  patriarch  of  Uz,  and  waited  in  sad  watch  over  surrounding 
ruin  through  his  appointed  time  for  the  change  which  he  longed 
for  but  would  not  anticipate.  Some  eulogist,  worthy  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  theme,  will,  we  hope,  arise  hereafter.  But  it 
is  time  that  at  least  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  do  justice 
to  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  man,  known  hitherto  to 
Englishmen  chiefly  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  generals. 

When  the  American  colonies,  finding  remonstrance  vain, 
rose  in  arms  against  the  overbearing  policy  of  the  mother 
country,  the  descendants  of  the  Cavalier  families  which  had 
transplanted  to  Virginia  the  loyal  traditions  and  sentiments  of 
tihe  King's  party  in  the  Civil  War,  were  to  a  man  found  fore- 
most among  the  defenders  of  local  independence.  How  this 
apparent  contradiction  came  about  it  is  not  here  pretended  to 
explain.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  so-called  Royalists  of  1776 
were  for  the  most  part  very  recent  immigrants.  Those  of  their 
fellow-citizens  whose  interests  were  fairly  bound  up  by  long 
association  and  descent  with  tlie  fortunes  of  the  rising  colonieij, 
espoused  almost  without  exception  the  cause  of  the  latter,  n«> 
matter  how  earnest  their  loyalty  had  been  in  theory  before.  And 
it  is  of  itself  enough  to  condemn  the  measures  of  King  Geom 
and  his  Ministers  that  they  should  have  alienated  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  struggle  the  class  whose  natural  sentiments 
would  have  been  on  the  siae  of  loyalty,  had  there  been  fair  roono 
left  for  them  to  doubt.  One  member  of  this  aristocracy  of 
Virginia,  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  was  Henry  Lee,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Richard  Lee,  of  Stratford  Laughton  in  EsseXr 
who  had  been  an  ardent  Cavalier  in  the  Revolution,  and  one 
of  many  supporters  of  the  falling  cause  of  the  Monarchy, 
whom  fear  of  political  persecution  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Royalists,  or  disgust  at  the  then  triumphant  Puritan  Govern- 
ment, had  driven  to  hasty  emigration.  Settling  in  Virginia 
with  considerable  means,  Robert  Lee  had  built  what  was 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  old  manor-house  of  a  oountiy 
gentleman  in  the  east  of  England,  acquired  gradually  a  laige 
estate,  and  maintained,  so  far  as  possible,  the  dignity  of  a 
rich  esquire  of  the  old  country.  For  those  were  days  when 
the  abolition  of  primogeniture  had  not  been  introduced  into 
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America ;  and  settlers  of  Richard  Lee's  rank  and  fortune  seem 
to  have  looked  confidently  forward  to  a  continuance  in  the  new 
country  of  all  the  privileges  and  enjoyments  possessed  by  their 
class  in  Great  Britain.  A  great  English  writer,  who  has  made 
the  *  Virginians '  of  the  last  century  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
most  skilful  and  touching  fictions,  had  in  view  precisely  such 
a  family,  by  race  and  tradition,  as  that  from  which  General 
Lee  was  descended:  and  if  Colonel  Esmond  had  left  descen* 
dants  to  our  own  times,  they  would  have  played  the  same  part 
as  the  illustrious  representative  of  this  other  Virginian  race» 
In  this  manor-house  of  the  Lees,  once  burnt,  but  soon  rebuilt 
on  the  same  spacious  lines,  the  family  were  still  living  more 
than  a  century  later,  when  young  Henry  Lee,  just  graduated 
at  Princeton  College,  came  forward  to  ofier  his  services  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  and  received  a  conunission  from 
the  Congress  as  captain  of  horse.  From  the  very  first  he 
displayed  military  talent  of  a  high  order,  and  became  before 
long  the  most  noted  leader  of  his  arm  for  dashing  enterprise 
in  separate  command.  A  special  gold  medal  was  awarded  him 
by  Congress  for  his  capture  of  the  fort  at  Paulus's  Hook,  and 
in  1781  he  was  sent  to  command  the  cavalry  of  the  Republican 
forces  in  the  Carolinas  under  General  Greene,  there  matched 
against  Comwallis. 

That  Greene  fuled  on  the  whole  in  his  encounter,  is  weH 
known.  He  was  in  fact  in  a  position  of  inferiority,  until 
Comwallis  left  the  South  for  Petersburg  and  the  Richmond 
peninsula,  in  the  vain  hope  of  effecting  the  decisive  junction 
with  the  forces  of  Clinton,  which  the  timidity  or  insufficient 
resources  of  his  commander-in-chief  never  allowed  to  be  accom- 

Elished.  Greene,  however,  though  defeated,  never  ceased  to 
old  his  own  stoutly  against  Comwallis  for  the  time,  and  after- 
wards recovered  the  Carolinas  fully  for  Congress:  and  his 
successes  were  due  in  great  part  to  the  talents  and  energy  of 
his  yoimg  cavalry  commander.  General  Henry  Lee  had  a 
woruiy  opponent  in  Colonel  Tarleton,  a  cavalry  officer  of  no 
mean  merit  in  light  warfare.  But  the  republican  cavalier  es- 
tablished his  superiority  very  fully  in  the  series  of  skirmishes 
that  ensued*  And  although,  in  his  own  Memoir  of  the  War, 
he  has  the  modesty  to  attribute  his  own  successes  over  Tarleton 
to  his  superiority  in  horseflesh,  readers  of  his  interesting  work 
may  discern  for  themselves  that  his  own  skill  and  judgment 
were  the  prime  causes  of  the  advantage,  and  will  be  dis- 
posed to  agree  to  the  full  with  Gener^  Greene,  who  wrote 
in  his  personal  thanks, '  No  man,  in  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
'  paign,  had  equal  merit  with  yourself; '  an  expression  of  strong 
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meaning  coming  from  a  plain,  blunt  soldier  of  honest  character. 
And  this  praise  was  fully  confirmed  by  Washington's  own  words 
of  ^  love  and  thanks/  in  a  letter  of  later  date,  written  loiif 
after  enough  to  show  how  strong  in  that  great  man's  mina 
was  the  memory  of  the  services  of  *  Light-horse  Karry,'  as 
his  contemporaries  familiarly  called  General  Henry  Lee. 

Ketiring  from  command,  when  the  close  of  the  war  turned 
the  swords  of  revolutionary  generals  into  ploughshares, 
Henry  Lee  married  his  second  cousin,  Matilda  Lee,  heiress 
of  the  old  family  estate  of  Stratford,  and  thus  coming,  as 
it  were,  into  the  place  of  the  head  of  the  fiimily,  gave  him- 
self up  to  local  political  life.  Alternately  Governor  of  his 
native  State  of  Virginia,  and  her  representative  in  Congress, 
he  yet  found  leisure  to  write  the  really  thoughtful  and  accurate 
account  of  his  Southern  campaigns  already  referred  to,  as  well 
as  to  indulge  largely  in  the  open-handed  hospitality  which 
was  the  tradition  of  the  family,  and  which  in  his  case  was 
carried  so  far  as  to  impoverish  his  estate.  By  his  cousin  he 
had  no  family ;  but  a  second  marriage  gave  him  three  sons,  the 
second  of  whom,  Robert  Edward,  became  the  renowned  general, 
whose  fame  has  almost  caused  that  of  his  father's  reputation 
for  warlike  prowess  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  bom  on  January 
19,  1807,  in  the  same  room  where  Richard  Henry  Lee,  his 
father's  cousin,  first  saw  the  light,  the  orator  to  whose  charge 
was  entrusted  the  moving  of  &e  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  original  Congress  which 
voted  it. 

*  Robert  was  always  good,'  wrote  his  father  some  ten  years 
later  to  a  relative,  in  a  description  of  his  young  fiunily.  The  boy 
was  then  grovdng  up  in  a  healthy  out-of-door  life,  taught  to 
ride  almost  from  his  infancy,  and  enjoying  the  constant  good 
health  which  a  serene  conscience  and  temperate  habits  pre- 
served to  him  until  the  close  of  a  long  life.  For  several  years 
of  his  later  boyhood  the  family  lived  in  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
where  there  were  facilities  for  education  not  attainable  in  the 
country,  and  here,  after  General  Henry  Lee's  death,  his  widow 
remained  for  the  same  reason.  Before  arriving  at  manhood, 
Robert  Lee  had  avowed  his  earnest  desire  to  follow  ihe  mi- 
litary profession  in  which  his  father  had  been  so  distinguished. 
The  services  of  the  latter  were  too  cbnspicnous  to  make  it 
difficult  to  procure  an  appointment  to  West  Point  for  his  son; 
and  in  1825  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  for  that  long  and 
complete  course  of  study  by  which  it  is  aimed  in  the  United 
States  to  fit  the  future  officer,  not  as  with  us  for  one,  but  for 
every  branch  of  the  service.     Young  Lee  was  as  remarkable 
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bereas  through  the  rest  of  his  career  for  the  blameless  sim- 
plicity -of  his  life  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  hour. 
No  entry  was  recorded  against  him  in  the  defaulters'  book 
during  his  four  years'  residence^  and  when  his  class  graduated 
in  1829/  he  took  the  second  place,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Top<^Eaphical  Engineers,  a  small  corps  regarded  as  the  elite 
of  a  highly-trained  service.  His  manly  form,  great  personal 
beauty,  and  sweetness  of  manner  were  noted  then ;  and  in  the 
young  lieutenant's  carriage  and  appearance  were  the  pledge  of 
the  noble  presence  and  calm  bearing  which  won  the  instant  con- 
fidence of  the  high-spirited  but  wilful  troops  of  the  Confederacy, 
ahoobst  from  the  first  si^ht  of  their  new  commander  thirty  years 
later.  Three  years  after  being  commissioned,  he  became  the 
fortunate  suitor  of  Mary  Custis,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
George  Custis^  Washington's  adopted  son.  By  his  marriage 
with  her  he  came  into  possession  of  the  hereditary  estates  of  the 
founder  of  American  liberty,  and  was  the  nearest  representa- 
tivev  be&re  the  world  of  that  great  man's  fiimily.  This  fact) 
as  well. as  the  traditions  of  his  own  family,  should  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  would  understand  fully  his  painful 
positicn  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

Seventeen  years  of  peace  service  passed  by,  and  Captain  Lee 
of  the  Engineers  had  hitherto  found  no  special  opportunity 
of  difltinction.  In  1846,  however,  the  Mexican  War  began, 
and  .'his  character  and  attainments  were  so  well  known  as  to 
eause  him  to  be  selected  as  Chief  Engineer  to  the  army  under 
General  Scott,  in  which  capacity  he  served  through  the  first 
campaign  that  any  American  officer  of  his  standing  shared  in. 
It  ia  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  General 
Seott'fl  difficulties  and  successes.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  first 
to  laat,  Lee  fully  justified  the  choice  which  had  been  made  of 
him  iioar.  his  post>  and  was  mentioned  in  almost  every  important 
report*^  ''Indefatigable  in  the  siege  operations,  in  reconnois- 
\  aances  as  daring  as  laborious,  and  of  the  utmost  value  every- 
^'  where,'  was  the  character  he  earned  in  his  commander's 
despatches.  Three  times  specially  breveted  for  his  services, 
he  returned  to  his  own  country  after  the  close  of  hostilities, 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  her  officers,  and 
poflseasing  the  confidence  of  his  chief  beyond  any  other  of  the 
mny.  distinguished  men  who  had  served  with  him.  A  few  moro 
yeam.of  ^eace  engineer  duty  on  the  coast  defences  followed, 
and  iJaen  came  a  change  in  his  career.  In  a  fit  of  sudden 
libersdity,  the  Congress  m  18o5  voted  two  regiments  of  cavalry 
to  be  wadded  to  we  permanent  establishment  of  the  army^ 
Energetic  officers  of  all  branches  naturally  sought  commissions 
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in  the  new  corps,  Mrhich  were  designed  for  active  frontier 
duty ;  and  Lee,  being  amongst  the  number  applying  for 
transfer,  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry, 
in  which  he  found  amongst  his  comrades  Albert  Johnston, 
whose  death  lost  the  Confederates  their  advantage  at  Shiloh, 
and,  it  has  been  declared,  saved  Grant's  anny  from  ruin; 
Thomas  and  Stoneman,  in  after  days  leading  generals  on  the 
Northern  side ;  with  Hardee,  Van  Dom,  Kirby  Smith,  and 
Hood,  who  w6re  equally  well  known  on  that  of  the  South. 
The  regiment  was  promptly  ordered  to  Texas,  where  Lee 
spent  the  next  five  years. 

The  next  event  of  Lee's  life  brought  him  prominently  into 
collision  with  the  stormy  elements  alreaidy  brewing  to  burst  later 
in  civil  war.  He  chanced  to  be  on  leave  at  Washington  in  the 
autumn  of  1859,  being  then  on  a  visit  to  his  family  at  Arling- 
ton, his  seat  close  by ;  when  he  was  sent  for  very  suddenly  by 
President  Buchanan.  A  gang  of  desperadoes,  he  learnt,  under 
one  John  Brown,  had  attack^  and  taken  the  military  dep6t  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  declared  their  intention  of  raising  a  servile 
war  against  the  Blayeowners  of  Virginia.  To  proceed  there  with 
the  party  of  marines  placed  at  his  disposal,  attack  the  rioters 
in  the  building  they  had  fortified,  and  give  them  over,  when 
presently  captured,  to  the  civil  authorities  of  Virginia,  was  a 
duty  executed  with  such  completeness  and  promptitude  as  the 
service  called  for.  But  far-seeing  and  sagacious  as  Lee  was, 
he  probably,  as  littie  as  any  man  in  the  States,  could  foresee 
that  the  small  cloud  thus  easily  dispersed  was  but  the  fore- 
runner of  a  tempest  of  civil  war  of  more  terrible  extent  and 
fury  than  the  world  had  ever  witnessed.  He  was  again  in 
Texas,  commanding  his  department,  when  the  storm  was 
gathering  rapidly  alter  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860 ;  and 
early  in  the  following  spring  he  was  recalled  to  head-quarters 
by  General  Scott,  under  whose  command  were  the  modest 
forces  which  were  still  the  army  of  the  now  threatened  Union. 

Men's  minds  were  on  all  sides  growing  fevered  as  the  coming 
struggle  revealed  its  inevitable  shape  more  certainlv.  To  none 
was  it  more  vital  and  terrible  then  to  the  sons  of  Virginia,  a 
State  in  which  the  sentiment  of  pride  in  the  growing  greatness 
of  the  Union  balanced  her  natural  inclination  to  side  with  her 
more  forward  and  passionate  sisters  of  the  South.  Bordering 
too  on  the  capital  of  the  country  and  the  Northern  States  be- 
hind it,  interest,  as  well  as  a  loyal  repugnance  to  break  up  the 
republic,  united  to  arrest  her  tendency  to  follow  the  example  of 
South  Carolina,  which  had  seceded  in  December.  But  when 
Lincoln  issued  his  decisive  proclamation,  pronouncing  secession 
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to  be  open  rebellion,  and  calling  on  each  State  which  had  not 
depart^  from  the  Union  to  send  its  contingent  to  repress  the 
contemplated  crime^  an  absolute  choice  could  no  longer  be 
deferred.  Virginia  must  fight  either  with,  or  against  the  South. 
She  chose  the  former  alternative,  as  that  which,  if  the  more 
immediately  dangerous,  was  the  more  certain  to  carry  the 
sympathies  of  her  people.  On  the  17th  April  her  Ordinance 
of  Secession  was  passed,  and  her  lot  for  the  future  cast  by  this 
measure  with  the  new  Confederacy. 

To  none  of  her  children  was  the  crisis  a  severer  trial  than  it 
was  to  Colonel  Lee.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  traditions  of  his 
family,  whose  whole  career  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  in 
Virginia  had  been  identified  with  the  honour  and  progress  of 
the  State.  She  was  his'  country  proper  in  his  eyes,  having 
been  originally  an  independent  colony,  and  only  by  her  own 
act  long  afterwards  leagued  with  other  independent  colonies 
into  a  Federation  for  the  maintenance  of  common  rights  and 
liberties.  Brought  up  in  this  faith,  he  could  not  view  any 
other  claim  as  more  than  subordinate  to  that  of  his  native  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  professional  interests — we  lay  stress 
on  this  fact,  because  it  has  been  hitherto  unrecognised  in 
England — ^were  absolutely  on  the  Union,  since  termed  the 
Northern  side.  Distinguished  by  position  and  pedigree  above 
all  those  of  his  standing  in  the  service  he  had  chosen,  beloved 
and  blameless  in  his  private  life,  he  had  been  recognised  by 
all  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  country's  officers  during  the 
Mexican  War :  and  what  was  more  important  than  all,  he  had 
impressed  his  genius  for  war  so  strongly  on  General  Scott, 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  conscious  of  his  own  growing 
infirmities,  did  not  hesitate  to  announce  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose Lee  as  his  successor  in  his  now  weighty  charge.  A 
warm  personal  regard  for  his  junior  made  the  a^ed  general 
all  the  more  anxious  not  to  lose  his  services.  He  recom- 
mended him,  therefore,  on  his  arrival  at  Washington  for 
the  first  vacancy  as  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army. 
And  although  there  is  no  record  of  the  personal  conversa- 
tions which  ensued  when  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  and  his 
trusted  staff  officer  were  closeted  together  in  that  eventfol 
April,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  argument  or  appeal  was  left 
unused  which  could  avail  to  save  the  Union  the  loss  of  Lee's 
services.  Up  to  the  last  hour  before  the  die  was  cast  by  the 
States  Legislature  at  Richmond,  Lee  probably  hoped  that  its 
decision  might  be  stayed,  and  his  own  rendered  unnecessary. 
But  when  certain  news  came  that  Secession  was  accomplished. 
And  he  must  choose  between  the  flag  he  honoured  and  the  State 
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he  loved^  he  decided  that  the  latter  claimed  his  first  allegiance, 
and  he  could  no  longer  delay  what  he  believed  to  be  his  painful 
duty.  His  last  sad  interview  with  his  old  chief  took  place  the 
following  day,  and  found  his  resolution  fixed  unalterably.  On 
the  20th  he  sent  in  his  official  resignation  of  his  conunission, 
and  apologised  thus  for  the  two  days'  delay  by  saying, — 

'  It  would  have  been  presented  at  once  but  for  the  struggle  it  has 
cost  me  to  separate  myself  from  a  service  to  which  I  have  devoted  all 
the  best  years  of  my  life  and  all  the  ability  I  possessed.  During  the 
whole  of  that  time — more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — I  have  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  kindness  from  my  superiors,  and  the  most  cordial 
friendship  from  my  comrades.  To'  no  one,  Greneral,  have  I  been  as 
much  indebted  as  yourself.  .  .  .  Save  in  defence  of  my  native  State, 
1  never  again  desire  to  draw  my  sword.* 

Writing  to  his  sister  the  same  day,  he  lays  bare  his  feelings 
with  a  candour  which  even  those  who  least  approve  his  deci- 
sion must  honour.  No  doubt  his  words  express  generally  the 
feelings  of  many  others  less  gifted  with  the  power  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  in  these  days,  when  State  independence  has  been 
swept  away  by  the  keen  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  it  is  well 
to  recall  what  was  thought  on  the  subject  at  that  tune  by 
one  of  the  most  pureminded  and  unselfish  of  those  who  were 
forced  to  choose : — 

'  The  whole  South,'  he  writes,  '  is  in  a  state  of  revolution,  into  which 
Virginia,  after  a  long  struggle,  has  been  drawn ;  and  though  I  recognise 
no  necessity  for  this  state  of  things,  and  woidd  have  forborne  and 
pleaded  to  the  end  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  yet 
in  my  own  person  I  had  to  meet  the  question  whether  I  should  take 
part  against  my  native  State.  With  all  my  devotion  to  the  Union,  and 
the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  duty  of  an  American  citizen,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my  relatives,  my 
children,  my  home.  I  have  therefore  resigned  my  commission  in  the 
army. 

He  adds  here  the  same  expression  of  his  hope,  before  quoted, 
that  he  may  not  be  called  upon  to  serve  save  in  defence  of  his 
own  State  :  but  Virginia's  fortunes  were  now  to  be  bound  up 
for  weal  or  woe  with  those  of  the  Confederacy  that  she  was 
about  to  join. 

The  very  mansion  of  Arlington  from  which  he  wrote  these 
letters  was  his  first  sacrifice  to  his  decision.  Situated  as  it 
was  in  sight  of  the  capital,  it  must  needs  be  abandoned, 
with  the  fine  estate  on  which  it  stood.  Perhaps  in  quitting  it 
and  leaving  its  contents  intact,  he  may  have  vainly  hoped  uat 
the  venerated  relics  of  Washington  with  which  it  was  crowded, 
mi^t  save  it  from  spoliation.   But  personal  losses  could  weigh 
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nothiDg  with  such  a  soul  as  his ;  and  leaving  to  its  fate  of 
ahnost  certain  occupation  by  the  first  advance  guard  of  the 
Union  army  that  house  in  which  he  had  spent  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life,  he  set  out  for  Richmond.  Ere,  however,  he 
had  reached  the  capital  of  this  State,  soon  to  become  that  of 
the  Confederacy,  he  had  been  appointed  Major-General  of  all 
the  Virglnan  forces  by  the  spontaneous  choice  of  the  Governor 
and  Legislature,  and  on  the  23rd  he  was  publicly  received 
in  his  new  capacity  at  Kichmond.  He  accepted  the  trust  con- 
ferred on  him  in  a  few  simple  and  dignified  words,  again  ex- 
pressing his  sole  desire  to  be  to  defend  his  native  State.  There 
was  general  joy,  the  American  biographer  states ;  for  it  had  been 
fear^  that  he  would  adhere  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
Virginia  would  have  looked  upon  his  loss  as  a  public  calamity. 
He  was  now,  though  fifty-three  years  of  age,  still  remark- 
able for  the  manly  beauty  of  his  face  and  form,  as  well  as  for 
his  singular  temperance  and  the  calmness  of  his  manner : — 

'  Grave,  silent,  with  a  military  composure  of  bearing  that  amoimted 
at  times  to  stifiness/  says  Mr.  Cooke.  And,  he  adds,  that  althougk 
then  '  looked  upon  by  those  who  held  intercourse  with  him  as  a  per- 
sonage of  marked  reserve,  the  truth  and  frankness  of  the  man,  under 
all  circumstances,  and  his  great,  warm  heart,  full  of  honesty  and  un- 
aaauming  simplicity,  became  known  only  in  the  course  of  the  war.' 

No  doubt  General  Lee  felt  at  that  time  the  weight  of  his 
responsibilities  and  the  serious  character  of  his  decision,  and 
possibly  he  discouraged  the  frivolous  conversation  in  which  the 
excitement  of  lesser  men  would  naturally  vent  itself  at  such  a 
crisis.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  the  innocetit  gaiety 
of  heart  for  which  in  earlier  years  he  had  been  noted,  had  dis- 
appeared under  the  weight  of  official  duties,  or  was  banished 
hy  the  gravity  of  his  new  charge ;  for  this  included  the  whole 
supply  and  training  of  the  State  forces,  which  were  collecting 
in  large  numbers,  and  gave  him  incessant  employment.  But 
the  defence  of  Virginia  soon  became  merged  in  that  of  the 
Confederacy  which  she  joined  formally  in  May.  Her  capital 
was  declared  the  capital  of  the  South.  The  Southern  Con- 
gress soon  met  there.  New  men  pressed  in  to  take  the  lead  in 
&e  affairs  of  what  claimed  to  be  a  nation,  and  for  a  time 
General  Lee  was  relegated  to  duties  of  a  secondary  character. 
His  immediate  charge  for  the  present  became  that  of  fortifying 
Bichmond.  It  is  natural  enough  that  the  works  he  raised 
should  have  extorted  admiration  from  the  Northern  generals 
whom  they  so  long  defied ;  but  their  best  eulogy  is  contained 
in  the  simple  fact,  that  though  often  threatened  they  were 
never  seriously  attacked.    From  the  time  that  he  thus  girdled 
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Richmond  with  the  full  resources  of  the  engineer's  art,  aided 
by  the  use  of  that '  eye  for  positions '  for  which  he  had  been 
admired  in  Mexico,  the  capital  was  destined  to  fall  only  with 
the  Confederacy  itself.  To  other  commanders,  however,  Davis 
assigned  the  first  honours  of  the  war,  evidently  at  that  time 
regarding  Lee  more  as  an  engineer  than  a  soldier. 

Whilst  the  fortifying  of  Richmond  went  on,  the  battle  of 
Bull's  Run,  the  first  great  encounter  of  the  war,  was  fought 
and  won  by  Beauregard,  aided  by  Johnston,  who  had  marched 
to  join  him  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.     Though  this  event 
concerns  us  little  here,  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  surprise  of  the 
Confederates  on  their  flank  was  a  real  one,  and  their  defeat  at  one 
time  very  near,  being  only  averted  by  the  superiority  in  steadiness 
of  Jackson's  troops  to  their  comrades.     And  as  we  laughed  so 
loud  and  long  at  the  behaviour  of  the  raw  militia  of  McDowell 
when  once  in  retreat,  it  is  well  to  add  that  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe,  judging  from  the  testimony  of  Southern 
officers,  that  their  men  would  have  behaved  one  whit  better  had 
the  reverse  been  on  their  side.     More  than  this.     Those  among 
ourselves  who  know  most  of  war  are  agreed  that,   however 
highly  one  may  think  of  the  spirit  of  the  levies  we  call  our 
Auxiliary  Forces,  there  is  no  ground  whatever,  beyond  a  vulgar 
national  vanity,  for  the  common  belief  that  a  mass  of  these, 
once  beaten  and  panic-stricken,  would  show  conduct  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  McDowell's  volunteers,  or  of  the  Mobiles  of 
the  Army  of  the  Loire.     *  Nations  deceive  themselves  very 
'  much  in  this  matter  of  their  untrained  troops,'  was  the  remark 
recently  made  by  the  chief  of  the  Swiss  army — one  composed 
wholly  of  militiamen.     And  what  is  true  of  Frenchmen,  of 
Swiss,  and  of  our  own  kith  and  kin  in  America,  would  hardly  be 
greatly  falsified  if  misfortune  fell  upon  ourselves.     Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  deduction,  certainly  nothing  could  be 
more  mistaken  than  the  judgment  hastily  passed  by  our  press 
on  the  conduct  of  McDowell's  raw  troops,  sent  as  they  were 
into  the  field  untrained,  and  through  the  ignorance  of  Congress 
left  unfurnished  even  with  a  stafil     Nor  was  the  general  result 
of  the  battle  at  all  as  favourable  to  the  Confederacy  as  was 
then  supposed.     For,  in  fact,  the  Northern  army  had  been 
hitherto  composed  only  of   three-months'    volunteers;    and 
though  not  in  proper  fightins  order,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  employ  them,  before  me^  dispersed  to  their  homes,  in 
checking  the  hostile  forces  which  had  gathered  to  threaten 
Washington.     And  although  completely  defeated  in  his  attack, 
McDowell  yet  left  his  enemy  so  shattered  as  to  be  not  only 
quite  incapable  of  an  advance  upon  the  capital  of  the  Union, 
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but  according  to  the  confession  of  the  best  Southern  officers^ 
unfit  for  some  time  later  for  any  serious  operations.  Braye  as 
the  Confederates  individually  were,  there  was  not  at  this  time 
any  real  power  of  discipline  in  their  commanders'  hands  which 
could  enable  the  latter  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory.  And 
what  is  more  surprising,  the  best  of  their  generals  never 
wholly  established  this  moral  force  over  them.  But  discipline 
on  the  other  side,  though  far  from  ever  being  established 
according  to  the  European  standard,  was  certainly  improved 
during  the  war;  and  to  this  difference,  hardly  less  than  to 
the  greater  resources  of  the  North,  her  final  triumph  was  due» 
Poor  as  the  military  results  of  the  battle  of  Bull's  Bun  were, 
and  serious  as  its  political  effects  proved  in  rousing  the  North  and 
her  leaders  to  real  earnestness,  it  naturally  caused  great  re-- 
joicing  for  the  hour  at  Richmond.  Johnston,  who  was  the 
senior  ofiEicer  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  on  the  ground,  was 
confirmed  in  his  command  of  the  whole  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  Lee  still  remained  at  the  capital  completing  its 
defences.  But  attention  was  soon  directed  to  Western  Vir- 
ginia, the  part  of  the  State  beyond  the  AUeghanies,  which 
had  from  the  first  showed  its  Union  sympathies.  Into  this 
McClellan,  a  hitherto  unknown  Federal  officer,  had  been 
pushed  from  Pennsylvania.  By  July  his  forces  were  aug- 
mented to  20,000  men,  giving  him  a  large  numerical  supe- 
riority over  the  Confederate  troops  of  Gamett,  who  attempted 
to  hold  it  against  him.  In  a  series  of  skirmishes  which  fol- 
lowed, McClellan  and  his  active  lieutenant  Bosecrans  routed 
the  Confederates,  killing  their  general.  The  officers  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  latter,  meeting  with  further  disasters,  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves.  On  this  the  Southern  President 
despatched  General  Lee  to  the  scene  of  action  with  reinforce- 
ments, and  instructions  to  bring  into  one  common  plan  the 
movements  along  the  scattered  lines  held  by  the  Confederates, 
but  with  no  orders  to  take  the  command,  which  he  never  did 
officially,  though  for  a  short  time  directing  the  operations. 
The  only  active  part  of  these — an  attempt  to  carry  a  stronfip 
position  held  at  Cheat  Mountain  by  General  Beynolds — ^failed 
entirely,  owing,  as  we  have  gathered  from  direct  personal  in- 
formation, even  more  to  the  misconduct  of  a  suborainate  com- 
mander, than  to  the  ill-discipline  of  the  disheartened  troops. 
Lee  himself  left  on  record  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances, 
but  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  not  be  made  public 
during  the  war:  and  as  the  records  perished  in  the  fire  at  Rich^ 
mond,  all  that  can  now  be  known  is  from  the  remark  he  made  to 
a  woidd-be  critic  soon  after.  • '  When  yOu  read  the  story  by-and- 
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^  bjj  you  will  be  as  much  surprised  as  anyone.'  After  this  affiur^ 
Lee,  deciding  that  he  had  no  forces  that  would  justify  ofFensive 
operations  against  a  superior  enemy  to  whom  the  feeling  of 
the  country  had  proved  favourable,  remained  strictly  on  the 
defensive,  and  confined  his  efforts  to  restricting,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  movements  of  Bosecrans,  who  had  succeeded  McClel- 
lan.  Winter  now  came  on,  and  in  that  high  region  &irly 
stopped  all  serious  operations.  But  the  failure  before  Cheat 
Mountain,  where  Lee's  plans  had  apparently  proved  too 
elaborate  for  such  raw  materials,  and  his  subsequent  apparent 
inaction,  were  little  calculated  to  raise  the  general's  reputation. 
When  he  left  in  the  winter,  by  Jefferson  Davis's  orders,  to  put 
the  defences  of  the  Carolinas  in  order,  his  name  was  as  unduly 
depreciated  as  that  of  McClellan  was  exalted*  For  that 
officer's  early  success  in  Western  Virginia  had  shed  a  gleam 
of  light  over  the  North  in  its  humiliation.  It  caused  his  instant 
selection  as  Commander-in-Chief  when  Scott  resigned  the  poet 
he  had  hitherto  retained.  And  whilst  Washington  politicians 
spoke  of  McClellan  as  the  young  Napoleon  of  the  Union,  the 
critics  of  Kichmond  poured  forth  their  strictures  on  General 
Lee  as  an  over-refining  strategist,  too  subtle  for  practical  war- 
fare, and  declared  him  the  only  failure  among  theur  commanders 
— -judgments  which  were  destined  to  be  singularly  reversed 
a  few  months  later.  And  even  whilst  they  were  being  made, 
the  presence  of  the  latter  in  Carolina  sufficed  to  bring  back 
instant  confidence  to  the  forces  stationed  there,  who  in  the 
first  moment  of  panic  at  the  success  of  Bumside's  expedi- 
tion against  Boanoke,  were  for  abandoning  the  coast  defences 
altogether.* 

During  the  winter  of  1861-2,  McClellan,  wielding  large 
resources  at  Washington,  showed  to  the  full  his  real  ^oiias  rot 
organisation.  At  lei^gth,  at  the  head  of  a  well-organised  army 
numbering  over  100,000  men,  wilh  a  large  fleet  in  support, 
and  the  strategy  — not  without  a  sharp  stru^le  with  the 
strong  wiU  of  I^resident  Lincoln  — left  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, be  disembarked  in  May  on  that  historic  pemnsiua 
below  Bichmond  *  which  had  witnessed  in  former  aavs  the 
triumph  of  Washington  over  Comwallis,  forced  his  way 
along  it  despite  obstinate  resistance,  and  crossing  his  right 
over  the  river  Chickahominy,  which  describes  a  steady  curve 

*  This  infoii&ation  reached  us  whilst  ihese  sheets  werie  at  pMS,  frcA 
an  office  at  that  tittb  awning  on  the  CSaroHna  staiF,  who  uanrte  va  that 
Lee*s  arrival  on  the  coast  produced  an  effect  little  leas  thafa  niagioal  oa 
die  conduct  of  matters  ^ere* 
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tt  *  Sr  "Pi'  f^<?°««  round  the  north  and  east  sides  of 
the  city,  planted  himself  finnly  within  sight  orthe  bSt^ 

t.^  TTA  ?^'*"^  .^^*  ^"*>  ™def  the  iXenTS 
her  first  defeat  had  made  far  more  exertions  thaTtiie  Con 
federacy  amce  the  previous  summer.     McCleuJ?  .S^y^^al 
«K>nmade  up  to  156,000  men,  whilst  Johnston  cSd  oX 
collect  rather    ess  than  half  the  number  to  protecfSe  cSv 
which  was  really  covered  mainly  bv  thp  wm-ka      nT         ^^' 
with  McClella/werefurtherin/epttt"^^ 
leadership.     Ctf  these  Fremont  and  Banks,  with  30,oS?S^ 
were  opposed  by  Jackson  with  half  that  number  in  Ae  She' 
n«?^ll  Valley ;    and   a  more  important  for^  rf  40  0o^ 
under  McDoweU  at  Fredericsburg,  Vas  des^S  to  Tm^n 
on  McClellan's  nght,  and  wouM  complete  &  inv^Ce^J  Z 
the  dty  on  its  northern  side,  and  bLg  an  iim^tuDe 
nonty  of  numbers  to  overbear  its  defendere       ™°®^«  «»P«- 
Such  was  the  programme  on  the  side  of  the  North     But 
Jackson's  detached  command  agamst  great  odds  p^k  iust 
«ch  an  opportunity  as  that  general  ne^eded  to  maJ^Ws  raS 
talent  for  war  conspicuous.     Beine  ordered  h^lX^      ^ 
tdce  the  offensive  in'ihe  VaUey,a.f  ^faT^^ie^of S^^ 
offBichmond,  he  performed  his  task  so  admiwwL  -f  ^f^^ 
toneutodise  the  4ge  force.  oiTr^Zr^^:*t^^l 

Sr/'^S* ^T"^'^  "^^  to  direct  McJWu'tSsJJ 
half  the  Fiedenosburg  corps  westward  to  take  n^  in  !k^ 

open.^^  against  th^,  redoubtable  idv^L^^  ffij  detaS 
ment  fiom  Ws  exj^t^  support  held  iSuau  SiJ£: 
for  be^  had.  from  the  first  considered' his  own  forSSSffi' 
oent  for  direct  attack,  upoii  the  enemy  in  S  wwksjS" 
ladee^  overrated  the  number  before  ^^mde7?tZ .' 
ajd  whjie  he  thus  Stood  indecisive  the  latter  sttdWfenly^^ 
from  hiB  bne  of  redoubts  on  the  south  side,  of  Ae  cSf 
hommy,  and  became  the  assailant.     The  a^n  a1*  a 

on  May  31,  known  as  the  BaS  of  ierT%n^J!^'if 
moat  obstinate  of  those  fought  ^  is  elrivSS^^  !^ 

guarded  by  artillery,  and  ihongh  th«  left  of  kk  1^^  » 

W,whi]«tW  themselves  suffered  the  loss  of  thdrlLS 
who  was  setAely  wounded  in  the  ooianiBn«amp»tVrf' t^  * 
g^ement  by  a  W  It  was  of  aSTnSL^  ^^^l 
the  Sorith«ai  amy  a  new  chief  at  «nce,  and  Ae^oS^^Jn 
nateally  on  Lfee.. :  He  hadjust  returned  to  KduSo^  fll^ 
his  duty  m  the  Garolikias.  ^  w«  more  inta^atehM^^^^ 
with  the  defences  of  the  capital  than  any  o£a  ^^'^ 
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what  was  still  more  to  the  purpose,  his  former  rivals  in  repu- 
tation and  superiors  in  the  favour  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Albert 
Johnston  and  Beauregard,  were  far  away,  the  one  slain  in  the 
hour  of  his  promised  victory  over  Grrant  on  the  Tennessee,  the 
other  still  in  command  of  the  large  forces  near  that  river.  On 
June  3  Lee  took  charge  of  the  army  in  which,  save  to  the 
original  Virginian  battalions,  he  was  unknown  or  thought  little 
of,  but  which  was  destined  under  him  to  achieve  a  history 
hardly  less  glorious  or  less  chequered  than  that  of  the  African 
veterans  of  Hannibal.  Accident,  rather  than  the  choice  of  the 
Confederacy,  had  given  him  his  high  office.  It  remained  for 
him  to  use  his  opportunity  so  as  to  win  at  once  the  confidence 
of  his  soldiers  and  of  the  Government  he  served.  The  opinion 
of  him  at  that  time  was  that  he  was  disposed  to  be  cautious, 
slow,  and  somewhat  timorous.  He  was  about  to  show  himself 
on  the  instant  a  master  of  the  art  of  strategy,  at  once  as 
<laring  as  sagaciou8,and  as  brilliant  in  combination  as  decisive 
in  action. 

McClellan's  force,  as  we  have  said,  was  almost  double  of  that 
now  placed  under  his  new  opponent.  His  front  was  so  strong 
that  Johnston's  bold  assault  had  failed  to  shake  it  His  left 
was  covered  by  the  vast  morass  known  as  White  Oak  Swamp, 
which  extended  southward  from  the  Chickahominy  nearly  to 
the  James.  The  only  part  left  open  to  Lee's  attack  was  the 
Federal  right,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  was  thrown  north- 
ward across  the  Chickahominy,  and  planted  there  to  await 
the  reinforcements  through  Petersburg  which  the  Federal 
general  was  still  demanding  from  Washington.  Well  supplied- 
by  the  railroad  from  the  1  ork  River  behind,  he  had  at  first 
little  fear  for  his  present  position ;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
found  as  the  month  of  June  passed  by  that  the  President  was 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  ill  success  of  the  Northern  troops 
against  Jackson,  and  had  resolved  to  detain  the  promised  suc- 
cour, that  McClellan  determined  to  withdraw  his  exposed 
right,  and  move  through  the  White  Oak  Swamp  to  the  James 
River,  where  his  communications  with  the  fleet  would  be  abso- 
lutely secure.  In  not  venturing  the  attack  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  still  overrated  the  force  before  Richmond;  but 
whilst  his  change  of  plan  had  been  hardly  more  than  decided 
on,  his  enemy  was  upon  him.  Lee  had  assumed  the  offensive 
with  everv  man  whom  he  could  throw  upon  his  foe. 

To  explain  whence  this  apparent  boldness  came  is  not  difficult^ 
From  the  hour  of  his  first  conunand  he  resolved  on  raising  the 
threatened  siege  by  such  a  decisive  stroke  as  should  at  once 
give  heart  to  the  army  and  to  the  Grovemment  which  watched 
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iiim  anxiously.  But  to  do  this  Tvith  full  effect  he  resolved  to 
bring  Jackson  secretly  to  his  aid,  and  hence  the  time  for  action 
was  practically  chosen  by  that  general,  whose  special  task  it 
was  to  arrive  before  Richmond  without  being  missed  from  the 
Valley :  for  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  prepared 
on  the  Chickahominy  that  the  alarm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  safety  of  Washington  should  be  kept  up,  and 
all  succour  denied  McClellan.  The  plan  was  carried  out  with 
a  completeness  iy)rthy  of  the  conception.  The  matchless 
activity  with  which  Jackson  marched  and  countermarched 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  suddenly 
quitting  it,  deceived  the  Federals  effectually  there:  while 
McClellan  was  tricked  for  the  time  into  the  same  belief  <hat 
Washington  was  threatened,  by  the  ruse  of  sending  detach- 
ments northward  from  Richmond — for  a  few  miles  of  course 
only — when  exchanged  prisoners  were  about  to  quit  the  city. 
So  completely  was  the  Federal  commander  deceived  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  wrote,  certainly  not  with  any  pleasure,  and 
in  contradiction  of  his  former  views,  to  the  President  on 
June  20,  *  I  have  no  doubt  Jackson  has  been  reinforced  from 

*  here.'  The  reinforcements  imagined  had  at  the  time  long 
safelv  returned  into  Lee's  lines,  and  Jackson  was  then 
making  his  forced  march  from  the  Valley  to  Richmond  with 
such  rapidity  and  secrecy  that  even  the  bulk  of  his  own  men 
knew  nothing  of  their  destination.  To  all  questions,  Mr.  Cooke 
tells  us,  they  were  directed  to  reply, '  I  don't  know : '  and  so 
when  the  general  himself  demanded  of  a  straggler  his  name 
and  regiment,  the  soldier,  using  the  license  which  never  left 
the  Confederate  army  throughout  the  war,  put  his  interro- 
gator off  with  the  answer  the  order  had  enjoined  on  him, 
and  of  course  escaped  punishment.  Jackson's  distance  from 
Richmond  being  a  straight  line,  was  short  comparatively  to 
that  which  any  of  the  lorces  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged 
must  have  covered  in  order  to  move  round  to  McClellan,  even 
had  they  discovered  their  enemy  in  the  act  of  vanishing.  Never 
was  the  advantage  of  what  are  technically  called  'interior 

*  lines '  more  finely  used  than  in  this  first  desira  of  Lee. 
Never  was  the  execution  of  such  a  design  more  ably  accom- 
plished than  by  Jackson  on  this  memorable  occasion.  On  the 
night  of  June  25 ;  before  one  of  the  Federal  officers  in  the  sphere 
of  his  late  operations  had  missed  him  from  their  outposts ; 
before  McClellan,  now  abandoning  present  hope  of  support, 
had  issued  the  orders  he  was  preparing  for  his  change  of  base 
firom  the  York  River  to  the  James ;  before  Lee  himself  could 
hope  to  greet  him ;  Jackson  had  left  his  divisions  within  a  few 
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miles  of  Kichmondj  and  entered  the  city  in  person  after  dark 
to  meet  his  new  chief.  The  colloquj  that  followed  was  but 
brief.  Both  were  essentially,  in  theiif  several  ways,  men  more 
of  action  than  words.  (general  Stuart,  the  henceforward 
famous  cavalry  general  of  Lee,  had  just  dj^tinguished  himself 
for  the  first  time  by  his  raid,  or  reponnoissance  in  force,  round 
McClellan's  position,  which  had  revealed  fully  the  exposure  of 
the  Federal  right  and  rear.  The  orders  for  the  attack  had  been 
prepared  by  Lee's  own  hand  the  night  before.  It  was  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  assign  the  new  comer  his  part  in  the 
action  of  the  next  day,  and  all  would  be  ready. 

Lee's  plan  in  effect  was  this.  Leaving  but  25,000  men  under 

Magruder,  to  guard  the  front  of  Richmond  on  the  south  side  of 

the  Chickahominy,  he  resolved  to  march  the  renudning  50,000, 

under  Longstreet  and  the  two  HiUs,  to  the  north  of  that  stream 

so  as  to  turn  and  attack  McClellan's  right,  which  was  under 

General  Porter,   Jackson,  keeping  still  more  to  the  northward, 

was  to  pass  behind  this  mass  of  Confederate  troops,  and  throw 

his   divisions  beyond  them  in  a  decisive  turning  movement 

directed  against  Porter's  extreme  right  and  rear.     Of  course 

this  scheme  of  operation,  which  threw  some  70,000  men  on  the 

40,000  of  McClellan's  right,  could  only  be  executed  at  a  certain 

risk  to  Richmond.     McClellan,  if  fully  acquainted  with  his 

opponent's  strength  and  design,  would  almost  certainly  have 

ordered  Porter  to  do  no  more  than,  defend  the  Chickahominy 

bridges,  whilst  he  himself  pressed  forward  the  bulk  of  his  army 

to  crush  the  two  divisions  left  alone  under  Magruder  in  his  own 

front,  and  if  it  proved  not  possible  to  attempt  the  works  behind 

them,  at  least  might  have  got  between  these  and  Lee,  and  so 

cut  the  latter  off  from  the  capital  he  had  to  defend.    But  some 

risk  must  needs  be  run  by  a  general  who,  with  so  great  an 

inferiority  as  Lee's,  attempts  great  combinations.     And  he 

trusted,  rightly  as  the  event  shows,  to  his  adversary's  ignorance 

of  his  real  strength,  and  to  the  alarm  this  pressure  on  Porter's 

wing  would  certainly  occasion,  as  sufficient  to  keep  the  Federal 

attention  from  discovering  the  weakness  of  the  force  that  was 

left  in  their  front. 

The  battle  of  the  Chickahominy,  which  lasted  through  ibe 
26th  and  27th  June,  took  exactly  that  course  which  Lee  had 
desk;ned  beforehand.  The  brunt  of  the  first  attack  came  from 
A*  Hill's  division,  which  followed  nearly  the  line  of  the  river 
downwards,  and  soon  got  into  serious  collision  with  the  enemy. 
Checked  until  dark  that  day  on  the  line  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek, 
a  small  stream  running  from  the  north  into  the  Chickahoniiny, 
which  afforded  the  Federals  a  strong  line  to  hold>  Hill  foond 
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them  retreatiiig  next  morning  as  Jackson  with  a  wide,  circling 
movement  turned  their  position.  They  fell  back  on  Cold 
Harbour,  where  they  occupied  a  new  line  with  their  back3 
towards  the  Chickahominy,  holding  in  part  the  same  ground 
on  which  General  Grant,  two  years  later,  threw  away  many 
thousands  of  lives  in  a  vain  attempt — ^the  last  of  many  in  his 
Virginian  campaign — ^to  force  a  roughly  intrenched  position  by 
direct  attack.  Reinforced  from  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
Porter  held  his  own  stoutly  for  some  hours.  In  vain  did  Long* 
street,  already  famous  for  his  fierce  courage  in  action,  press 
his  men  on  to  support  those  of  HilL  In  vain  did  General  D. 
Hill  bring  his  division  up  to  his  namesake's  aid.  The  Confe- 
derates were  fairly  beaten  off:  yet  their  chief  did  not  dar^  to 
slacken  their  attack,  for  every  hour  he  feared  to  hear  far  up 
the  stream  the  din  of  battle  suddenly  rise,  which  would  tell  him 
that  McClellan  had  discovered  how  he  was  deceived,  and  was 
making  the  counterstroke  on  Magruder  which  was  the.  only 
thing  the  Confederate  cause  had  to  fear.  But,  at  length  to  his 
left,  as  the  afternoon  advanced,  was  heard  the  roar  of  fresh 
guns  coining  into  action.  Jackson,  it  was  plain,  had  completed 
his  flank  march,  and  was  dosing  with  the  Federal  right  rear. 
A  few  minutes  more  and  the  gallant  soldier  himself  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  rode  up  to  greet  Lee,  cheered  by  Long- 
street's  men,  already  veterans  enough  in  war  to  understand 
what  his  coming  meant.  Nothing,  it  has  been  said,  of  this  first 
meeting  of  these  great  soldiers  on  the  battle-field  could  be  in 
more  striking  contrast  than  the  appearance  and  manner  of 
the  two.  Handsome  in  face  and  figure,  finely  mounted,  a 
graceful  rider,  calm-visaged,  and  carefully  dressed,  Lee  pre- 
sented the  beau'idial  of  the  commander  whose  outward  bear- 
ing captivates  the  soldier's  eye.  His  fainous  lieutenant  rode^ 
apparently  by  choice,  an  ill- groomed  rawboned  horse,  and  sat  so 
short-stirruped  as  to  give  his  figure  the  most  awkward  appear- 
ance. An  old  cadet's  cap,  evidently  a  relic  of  the  college  pro^ 
fefisorship  he  had  not  long  since  left,  was  drawn  down  over  his 
eyes.  His  ooat  was  not  only  threadbare  but  iU-brushed ;  and 
his  words  were  jerked  out  in  short  abrupt  sentences,  between 
which  he  sucked  the  lemon  which  was,  as  usual,  his  sole  re- 
freshment during  his  day's  work;  Yet  each  already  understood 
the  other,  and  valued  him  at  his  true  worth.  '  That  is  a  heavy 
'  fire  down  yonder,'  said  Lee,  as  the  Federal  guns  opened  in 
ireply  to  Jackson's.  *  Can  your  men  stand  it? '  *  They  can 
*  stand  almost  anything.     They  can  stand  that,'  was  the  ,em- 

Ehatic  reply ;  and  after  a  few  words  of  order  and  explanatioD^ 
le  left  his  chief  to  lead  on  the  attack.     This  was  dedsivOi 
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aided  as  it  was  by  a  fresh  advance  of  the  troops  before  eiigaged. 
The  Federals  were  turned,  overmatched,  and  driven  &om  ueir 
position,  and  before  dark  the  shattered  remains  of  Porter's 
force  were  crossing  the  Chickahominy  in  hasty  retreat.  Lee's 
first  battle,  in  fact,  was  as  striking  a  success,  and  as  well-earned, 
as  any  of  the  more  famous  victories  in  after  days  which  have 
been  so  widely  studied  and  so  often  extolled.  No  word  hence- 
forward from  his  Government  of  any  want  of  confidence  in  his 
powers,  or  fear  of  his  over-caution.  From  that  hour  he 
became  the  most  trusted,  as  well  as  the  most  noted,  general 
of  the  Confederacy.  As  to  his  soldiery,  his  hardy  bearing, 
free  self-exposure,  and  constant  presence  near  their  ranks, 
<^ompleted  the  influence  gained  by  that  power  of  combining 
their  force  to  advantage,  which  they  instinctively  felt  without 
fully  understanding.  From  man  to  man  flew  the  story  of  the 
hour.  The  subtle  influence  of  sympathy,  which  wins  many 
hearts  for  one,  was  never  more  rapidly  exercised.  Like 
Napoleon,  his  troops  soon  learnt  to  believe  him  equal  to  every 
emergency  that  war  could  bring.  Like  Hannibal,  he  could 
speak  lightly  and  calmly  at  the  gravest  moments,  being  then 
himself  least  grave.  Like  Kaglan,  he  preserved  a  sweetness 
of  temper  that  no  person  or  circumstance  could  ruflSe.  Like 
Csesar,  he  mixed  with  the  crowd  of  soldiery  freely,  and  never 
feared  that  his  position  would  be  forgotten.  Like  Bliicher, 
his  one  recognised  fault  was  that  which  the  soldier  readily 
forgives — a  readiness  to  expose  his  life  beyond  the  proper  limits 
permitted  by  modem  war  to  the  commander-in-chief.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  he  thenceforward  commanded  an  army  in  which 
each  man  would  have  died  for  him :  an  army  from  which  his 
parting  wrung  tears  more  bitter  than  any  the  fall  of  their 
cause  could  extort :  an  army  which  followed  him,  after  three 
years  of  glorious  vicissitudes,  into  private  life,  without  one 
thought  of  further  resistance  against  the  fate  to  which  their 
iulored  chief  yielded  without  a  murmur. 

Is  it  therefore  asserted  that  Lee  as  a  commander  was  fault- 
less ?  Far  from  it.  We  say  it  with  all  humility,  but  without 
any  doubt,  that  from  first  to  last  he  committed  most  grave 
errors ;  errors  which  only  his  other  high  qualities  prevented 
from  being  fatal  to  his  reputation.  Chief  of  these  was  his 
permitting  the  continuance  of  the  laxity  of  discipline  which 
throughout  the  war  clogged  the  movements  of  the  Confederates, 
and  robbed  their  most  brilliant  victories  of  their  reward.  The 
fatal  habit  of  stragslin^  from  the  ranks  on  the  least  pretext; 
the  hardly  less  fatd  habit  of  allowing  each  man  to  load  him- 
self with  any  superfluous  arms  or  clothes  he  chose  to  cany; 
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the  general  want  of  subordination  to  trifling  orders,  which 
was  the  inheritance  of  their  volunteer  origin :  these  evils  Lee 
found  in  full  existence  when  he  took  command  before  Kich- 
mond,  and  he  never  strove  to  check  them.  Add  to  this,  that 
though  never  careless  of  the  good  of  his  soldiers,  he  failed 
altogether  to  enforce  on  the  Confederate  Government  the 
vital  necessity  of  bringing  the  supply  of  their  wants  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  those  who  commanded  them ; 
so  that  at  the  last  they  were  absolutely  starving  in  Sichmond, 
whilst  the  War  Department  there,  uninspired  by  the  proper 
energy  for  its  task,  had  left  large  supplies  scattered  on  the 
line  of  railroad  leading  to  the  Carolinas.*^  And  lastly,  there 
must  rest  on  him  the  grave  responsibility,  shared  certainly 
by,  but  not  wholly  falling  on  his  favourite  cavalry  com« 
mander,  of  misusing  the  limited  supplies  of  horseflesh  at  his 
disposal  in  repeating  brilliant  but  unserviceable  marches ;  so 
that  in  the  last  campaign  the  Confederates  were  left  almost 
destitute  of  that  most  necessary  arm.  These  are  grave 
charges.  But  the  errors  cited  all  plainly  sprang  from  one 
flaw  in  Lee's  character — ^the  too  yielding  generosity  of  his 
nature,  which  made  him  reluctant  to  enforce  upon  others 
that  self-denial  he  never  forgot  in  his  own  person.  Trifling 
matters  they  seemed  at  the  first.  The  very  modesty  of  tem- 
perament which  prevented  his  correcting  them,  might  in 
another  situation  have  won  him  fresh  admiration.  But  as 
the  war  went  on,  the  rifts  caused  by  indiscipline  and  care- 
lessness in  the  Confederate  armour  widened  more  and  more ; 
and  in  the  end  these  faults  were  hardly  less  fatal  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  South  than  the  greater  material  resources 
of  her  adversary. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  first  relief  of  Richmond, 
so  brilliantly  accomplished  by  the  victory  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  McClellan's  retreat,  not 
only  for  the  story's  sake,  but  in  order  to  do  justice  to  a 
commander  whose  ill  success  before  Kichmond  has  diminished 
in  the  world's  eyes  the  great  services  he  performed  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  both  before  and  after  that  fatal  check. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Federal  general  had  decided  before 
the  battle  to  transfer  his  operations  from  the  Chickahominy  to 
the  James.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Nor  is 
there  any  that  the  deciding  causes — the  failure  of  the  hope 

*  We  should  hesitate  to  make  this  assertion,  but  that  it  rests  on 
the  incontrovertible  authority  of  a  general  of  hardly  less  reputation 
than  Lee,  whose  army  profited  by  these  neglected  stores. 
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of  snpport  to  his  exposed  right  wing  from  McDowell  at 
Fredericksburg j  and  the  alarm  caused  by  the  havoc  which 
Stuart,  in  his  raid  a  few  days  before^  produced  on  the 
Federal  communications  with  York  River — ^were  very  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  proposed  change  of  base.  Unhappily 
for  McClellan's  reputation,  he  had  not,  as  before  noticed, 
issued  his  orders  for  the  movement  when  Lee's  stroke  fell  on 
his  right.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  success  of  this 
only  quickened  the  Federal  commander  in  his  intended  opera- 
tion :  but  it  is  hardly  less  natural  that  when  the  world  learnt 
from  his  despatches  diat  the  severe  defeat  on  the  Chickahcnniny 
was  followed  at  once  by  the  retreat  to  the  James,  the  one  was 
directly  and  wholly,  ascribed  to  the  other ;  so  that  McClellan's 
declaration  that  the  movement  through  White  Oak  Swamp 
was  but^a  strategic  change  of  base,'  only,  caused  his  expres- 
sion to  be  caught  up  and  used  as  a  taunt  against  himself,  and 
became  a  proverb  in  all  cases  where  a  beaten  general  excuses 
the  necessity  of  retreat  under  a  cloud  of  words. 

If  McClellan  deserves    sharp    crrtioism    for    not    having 

sooner  made  up  his  mind,  and  still  more  for  his  failure  to 

discover  and  use  the  absence  of  the  Confederates  in  his  front, 

^here  his  advance  in  mass,  according  to  General  Magruder's 

officially  expressed  opinion,  ^  would  have  insured  his  success, 

'  and  the  occupation  of  the  works  about  Richmond,  and  con- 

^  sequentlv  the  city ; '  his  character  as  a  commander  never 

shoJe  BO  Lghtly  I  in  the  hour  of  disaster  and  danger  when 

Porter's  wing  was  driven  in  upon  his  centre.     The  ill  success 

of  his  campaign  as  a  whole  has  caused  his  conduct  at  this 

crisis  to  be  done  scant  justice  to.     But  there  is  no  military 

reputation  in  the  world  which  would  not  be  increased  by 

the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  retreat  to  the  James 

from  the  moment  it  began.     His  troops  were  so  demoralised 

by  the  shock  of  the  two  days'  unsuccessful  fighting  as  to 

begin  their  retreat,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Hooker, 

one  of  the  oldest  officers  present,  ^like  a  parcel  of  sheep; 

*  for  a  few  shots   from  the  rebels  would  have  panicstricken 

'  the  whole ' — expressions  strong  enough  at  once  to  show 

the  importance   of  this  first  victory  of  Lee's,  which  some 

writers  have  spoken  lightly  of,  and « to  give  the  more  credit  to 

McClellan  for  what  followed.     On  the  very  evening  of  his 

defeat  he  assembled  his  chiefs  of  coi^,  explained  ms  plan 

for  retreating  to  the  shelter  of  the  fleet,  and  made  his  arrange- 

iments  fot  covering  the  movement.    The  xooda  leading  throngh 

.White  Oak  Swamp  direct  to  the  James  were  bad,  and  crossed 

by  many  others  whioh  the  Confederates  tni^t  advance-  cm. 
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Their  outposts  on  the  Chickahominj  were  close  to  his  own : 
their  confidence  as  high  as  that  of  his  own  troops  was  de- 
pressed ;  and  the  first  movement  of  retreat  discovered  wonld 
Dring  them  on  in  ardent  pursuit^  Lee's  only  doubt  now  being 
as  to  which  way  his  adversary  would  attempt  to  draw  on. 
Nevertheless  McClellan  succeeded  in  concealing  his  design 
daring  the  whole  of  the  28th  whilst  his  trains  were  moving 
off;  and  when  the  pursuit  was  taken  up  on  the*  morning  of 
the  29thf  his  worst  danger  was  already  over.  Moreover^  the 
coolness  and  self-possession  of  the  Federal  commander  not 
merely  stood  himself  in  good  stead,  but  had  its  natural  effect 
on  his  subordinates,  and  through  these  began  to  reach  his 
discouraged  men.  Step  by  step  he  fell  back,  using  his  heavy 
artillery  with  great  skill  to  guard  the  dangerous  approaches 
to  his  flanks  by  the  cross-roads  through  the  swamp.  Fighting 
soon  ensued ;  but  as  neither  side  could  form  any  front  it  was 
never  serious,  and  the  advantage  naturally  on  the  side  of  the 
defenders.  So  the  retreat  went  on  day  after  day.  In  vain 
did  Longstreet,  ^relieved  in  his  turn  by  Jackson,  press  on  the 
Federal  rear.  In  vain  Magruder  threw  his  troops,  eager  to 
share  in  the  newly-won  glories  of  their  comrades,  along  each 
approach  towards  their  western  flank  by  the  cross-roads  leading 
firom  the  city.  Each  attempt  was  met  skilfully  and  repulsed ; 
and  when,  on  July  7th,  McClellan  found  himself  clear  of  the 
swamp,  and  occupied. the  strong  ridge  of  Malvern  Hill  beyond 
it,  his  men  had  so  recovered  heart  as  to  inflict  a  very  sharp  repulse 
on  the  advance  guard  of  the  pursuers,  which  Magruder  has  been 
charged  with  engaging  with  useless  rashness.  Thus  closing  his 
retreat  with  an  unquestioned  success,  McClellan  drew  off  his 
anny,  no  longer  followed,  to  its  proposed  encampment  by  the 
James,  where  the  support  of  the  gunboats  gave  Imn  a  position 
well-nigh  impregnable.  He  had  recovered  the  confidence  of  his 
troops.  If  diey  shouted  for  joy  when  he  again  accepted  their 
command  two  months  later  at  Washington ;  if  they  followed 
him  confidently  when  he  moved  to  check  Lee's  first  invasion 
of  the  North,  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  his  mere  senius  for 
organisation,  but  to  the  moral  effect  of  his  masterly  retreat. 
The  battle  of  Antietam,  the  first  check  in  Lee's  steady  career 
of  victory,  was  in  truth  saved  for  the  Federal  side  at  Malvern 
Hill.  Lee's  despatch  on  the  subject  of  the  White  Oak  Swamp 
affair  puts  the  general  facts  in  a  clear  light.  *  Under  ordinary 
^  circumstances,'  were  his  words,  ^  the  Federal  army  should 
^  have  been  destroyed.  Prominent  among  the  causes  of  its 
'  escape  is  the  want  of  timely  and  correct  information.  This 
*  fact,  attributed  chiefly  to  the  character  of  the  country,  enabled 
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^  General  McClellan  skilfully  to  conceal  his  retreat,  and  to 
^  add  much  to  the  obstruction  with  which  Nature  had  beset 
^  the  way  of  our  pursuing  columns.'  Nevertheless,  though 
thus  saved  from  ruin,  McClellan's  force  was  for  the  time 
powerless  for  harm.  Richmond  was  relieved  from  all  pres- 
sure, and  without  strong  reinforcements  there  was  no  hope 
of  a  fresh  advance  from  the  James.  The  political  differences 
between  President  Lincoln  and  his  unsuccessful  general  aggra- 
vated the  former's  distrust  of  McClellan's  powers.  He  turned 
to  new  projects  and  new  commanders  for  his  hopes  of  attack  on 
E/ichmond,  and  the  first  phase  of  the  war  in  Virginia  came 
fairly  to  an  end. 

To  follow  it  farther  would  be  to  tell  a  twice-told  tale.    Lee 
•crowded  into  the  next  two  years  as  much  personal  glory  as  has 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  commander  within  the  same  time. 
Overthrowing  one  opponent  after  another  by  brilliant  strategy 
wielding  an  inferior  force ;  applying  with  unsurpassed  skill  to 
each  new  purpose  the  special  resources  of  the  country  he  de- 
fended, and  the  personal  weaknesses  of  his  adversaries ;  he  failed 
only  when  attempting  for  political  reasons  an  offensive  beyond 
the  means  of  his  force.    Whilst  elsewhere,  ill  success  on  the  side 
of  the  Confederacy  became  disaster,  and  disaster  grew  into  ruin- 
ous defeat,  the  defence  of  Northern  Virginia  was  never  shaken. 
Only  when  a  general  advanced  upon  it  whose  resources  in  men 
and  material  were  practically  unlimited,  and  who  used  them 
deliberately  in  what  Union  historians,  such   as  Dr.  Draper, 
exultingly  call  *  the  process  of  attrition ' — wearing  down  his 
adversary's  numbers  gradually  by  the  free  sacrifice  of  his  own 
— was  Richmond  once  more  seriously  threatened.    The  June  of 
1864  found  Grant  almost  in  sight  of  the  city,  upon  the  very 
ground  which  McClellan  had  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  two  years  before.     Four  times  he  had  changed  the  line 
of  operations  on  which  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  '  fight 
^  it  out  all  the  summer.'     Four  times  he  had  recoiled  from  the 
attempt  to  force  his  way  direct  to  the  rebel  capital ;  for  his  in- 
domitable and  watchful  adversary  ever  barred  the  way.    Once 
more^  on  the  morning  of  Jime  3,  he  flung  his  masses  fiercely 
aeainst  the  line  held  by  Lee,  which  ran  across  the  very  field 
of  battle  where  that  general  had  won  his  first  triumph  over 
McClellan.    The  result  was  so  fearful  and  useless  a  slaughter, 
that,  according  to  the  Union  historian,*  when  ^  later  in  the  day 
*  orders  were  issued  to  renew  the  assault,  the  whole  army,  cor- 
'  rectly  appreciating  what  the  inevitable  result  must  be,  silently 
^  disobeyed.' 

♦  Draper,  vol.  iii.  p.  387. 
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Foiled   and   exasperated,  yet  never  disheartened,  for  the 
fifth  time  Grant  changed  his  strategy.    Following  McClellan's 
movement  of  two  years  before,  he  pressed  on  to  the  James : 
but  without  halting  at  that  stream  in  indecision  crossed  it  at 
once  to  invest  Petersbui^,  and  gain  the  approaches  to  Rich* 
mond  from  the  south ;  following,  in  fact,  the  plan  by  which 
he  had  triumphed  at  Yicksburg,  and  which  he  had  himself 
long  before  pointed  out,  when  asked  freely  to  advise,  as  the 
most  decisive   mode  of  attacking  the  capital  of  the   Con- 
federacy.    Gaining  the  southern  part  of  Petersburg  before 
his  advance  was  fully  discovered,  he  assaulted  the  works 
fiercely,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  lost  9,000  men  more  that 
he  desisted,  and  sat  down  deliberately  to  prepare  the  investing 
lines  which  were  thenceforward  continually  to  be  strengthened 
and  extended  until  Bichmond  should  be  won.     But  he  had 
still  150,000  men  at  his  command,  having  been  largely  rein- 
forced by  General  Butler's  army;  and  he  had  the  prospect 
of  continual  supplies  of  men  and  means.     Lee  had  less  uian 
70,000  men  all  told.     The  armies  of  the  South  elsewhere 
were  overmatched,  and  could  promise  him  no  help.     Want 
of  energy  and  ability  in  the  administration  of  the  Confede- 
racy, hardly  less  than  its  inferior  resources,  left  him  desti- 
tute not  only  of  recruits,  but  straitened  for  the  most  neces- 
sary supplies.     And  if  his  enemy  had  weakened  himself  by 
nearly  70,000  men  in  his  fruitless  attempts  to  gain  Richmond, 
it  had  cost  Lee  more  than  one-half  that  number  to  defend  it. 
He  well  knew  that  this  loss  could  never  be  replaced.     Firm  as 
his  soul  was,  the  sure  effect  of  that  '  process  of  attrition,'  of 
which  the  chroniclers  of  the  triumphant  Union  now  speak  with 
admiration  of  its  success,  was  then  felt  chiefly  by  the  general 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  which  was  melting  away  under  it. 
The  hopes  tiiat  had  brightened  his  earlier  years  of  command 
were  plainly  disappearmg  as  the  increasing  energy  of  the 
North  brought  her  superior  strength  into  full  play.     From  the 
hour  that  Grant  sat  down  before  the   lines  of  Richmond, 
already  too  weakly  guarded,  and  it  became  plain  that  ill 
success  had  not  sliattered  the  confidence  of  the  Washington 
Administration  in  his  sagacity,  and  that  his  reserves  were  in- 
creasing from^eek  to  week,  the  result  could  never  be  doubtful. 
Lee,  above  all  others,  could  well  forecast  the  event,  which  might 
be  delayed  but  could  not  be  averted.     Two  years  before,  when 
McClellan,  afber  his  first  retreat,  had  proposed  to  cross  the  James 
and  move  on  Petersburg,  and  the  plan  which  brought  Grant 
triumph  in  after  days  had  been  summarily  rejected  by  Halleck 
M  '  impracticable ' — a  fact  his  official  memorandum  of  his  visit 
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to  the  army  of  tbe  Potomac  records — ^Lee  had  in  his  i»ivate 
conversations^  Mr.  Cooke  assures  us,  expressed  his  own  con- 
Action  that  Richmond,  now  freed  from  immediate  pressure, 
could  be  held  safely  so  long  as  such  a  movement  on  its  com* 
munications  with  the  Carolinas  was  left  untried.  Yet  it 
needed  two  years  of  continued  victory  in  the  West  to  gain  for 
Grant  that  prestige  which  could  enable  him  to  patiently  carry 
out,  after  plain  proof  of  the  impracticability  of  the  President's 
favourite  plan  of  a  direct  advance,  the  strategy  which  he,  as 
well  as  his  great  adversary  and  his  predecessor,  all  saw  clearly 
to  be  that  to  which  the  defence  of  Richmond  must  succumb. 

Not  in  the  first  flush  of  triumph  when  his  army  cheered 
his  victory  over  M'Clellan:  not  when  hurling  back  Fede- 
ral masses  thre^  times  the  weight  of  his  own  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rappahannock :  nor  even  when  advancing,  the  commander 
of  victorious  l^ons,  to  carry  the  war  away  from  his  loved 
Virginia  into  the  North,  had  Lee  seemed  so  great,  or  won  the 
love  of  his  soldiers  so  closely,  as  through  tbe  dark  winter 
that  fcJlowed.  Overworked  his  men  were  sadly,  with  forty 
miles  of  intrenchments  for  that  weakened  army  to  guanL 
Their  prospects  were  increltsingly  gloomy  as  month  passed  by 
after  montii,  bringing  them  no  Reinforcements,  wmkt  dieir 
enemy  became  visibly  stronger.  Their  ratioito  grew  boantier 
and  poorer,  whilst  the  jocund  merrinient  of  the  investing  lines 
told  of  abundance,  often  raised  to  luxury,  by  vduntary.  tribute 
from  the  weailth  <^  the  N|:>rtii.  The  \  indiseipUne,  too.  Icniff 
allowed^  told  (Hi  them ;  and,  Mth  the  'patiga  of  huogei^'addea^ 
led  to  the  desertion,  formerly^  almost  unknown,  in  the  Ajmy  of 
Virginia.  But  the  qonfidenee  of  the  men  in  their  beloyed 
chi^  never  ffdter^d.  Their  'sufferings  were  never  laid  on 
*  Uncle  Roberta'  The  umple  piety  which  afl.'Kiieir  tli6.rale  of 
his  life5  acted  upon  tiiotisands'of  thos^  und^rUim  with  a  ikmer 
which  those  can  hardly  Understand  who  know  nef  how  eom- 
munity  of  hope  snfiermg  And  danger  fairly  8bsiWd,.aDiud  the 
vicissitudes  of  war^  quickens  the  ivmpathies  of  the^xlbughestjand 
lowest  1^  well  as  of  thoser  above  thetn.  He  Who , was  known  to 
every.  Bddifiai^  under  him  to  have  forbidden  las  fltaff*  ta  disturb 
the  impi^mpta  pray^r-^neeting  which  stomed  their  way  nnrhea 
hurrying  to.  the  fi^^  b$ttie  in  The  Wudemess  \  he  whose 
exposure  vras  seei^  bjr  aU  to  gtow  6nly  greater  as  .4iie  hour 
grew  darkier ;  •h^vwho^  wm  aa^eonstan^'  m  the- JiniNi  dlirin^ 
ttie  monotonous  watdk  against'  the  -foe  ihMr  nfertt  attacked,'  is 
he  had  b^en  when  Ckeant  hurled^  frei^  legitositiiillum  day  after 
day  in  tlie  bloodstained  thidisets  of  Sbottsyhfania ;  h^  who^  va 
short,  had  long  lived  up  to  the  motto  he  had  commendod  to 
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son  on  entering  life,  as  the  only  sure  guide^  ^  Duty  is  the  sub* 
'  Umest  word  in  ouir  language ; '  now  illustrated  in  his  own 
person  that  other  motto  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  army 
when  it  dissolved,  ^  Human  virtue  shoidd  be  equal  to  human 
'  calamity.'  The  vision  of  becoming  the  new  Washington  of 
a  new  Republic — had  he  ever  entertained  it — had  faded  away> 
with  all  its  natural  ambition.  The  very  hope  of  saving  from 
humiliation  the  State  for  whose  safety  and  honour  he  had 
sacrificed  his  high  prospects  in  the  army  of  the  Union,  must 
now  be  despaired  of.  Yet  the  firmness  of  his  beariujg,  and  his 
unfaltering  attention  to  the  hourly  business  of  his  office,  never 
declined  for  a  moment,  and  impressed  alike  the  falling  govern- 
ment of  the  Confederacy^  the  dejected  citizens  of  its  capital^ 
and  the  humblest  soldiers  of  its  army.  Once  during  the  sad 
spring  of  1865  he  recommended  earnestly  the  prompt  aban- 
donment of  the  attempt  to  defend  Bichmond,  and  the  retreat 
of  hiB  force,  whilst  it  was ,  still  capable  of  movement,  far  into 
the  South,  to  concert  further  resistance  with  Johnston.  This 
was  in  February,  when  he  had  received  the  commission  of 
General-in-Chief  of  all  the  Confederate  Armies— an  empty 
title  now,  when  those  armies  were  meltins  into  nothingness. 
But  thouffh  he  gave  orders  to  prepare,  lor  the  march^  and 
looked  on  it  as  the  only  l^ope  of  using  the  few  men  at  his  dis- 
posal with  efiect,  President  Payis,  ever  buoyed  up  with  false 
hopes  of  foreign  succour,  and  loth  to  admit  the  decadence  of  his 
bnef  rule,  forbade  the  design  being  carried  out.  The  only 
effect  of  this  contemplated  ic£ange  of  strategy  was  raobably  to 
delay  the  forwarding  pf.  supplies  to  the  troops  at  Itichmondj 
already  too  ill-^cared  /or.,,.  And  when  March  oame,  and  She^ 
ridan,  hot  from  his  successes  in  the  Shenand<»h,  had  joined 
€reneral  Grant  with  lO^poO  iinounted  infantry,  raising  the  Fede- 
ral^ with  all  deductions,  ta  a  strength  of  130,000  men  well-fed 
and  efficiently  provided  for  in  all  r^peots,  Lee's  ^  effectives,'  a 
bare  40,000  men,  aco^^fding  ,to  the  best  reocnrds,  were  subsisted 
solely  pn  the  daily  issue  of  a  qimrter  of  a  pound  of  rancid  bacon, 
with  a.  ration  of  ill-baked,  maize  bread.  Not  that  they  ever 
munpnxed  at  their  ,genc!;ral.  Th^  cheers  for  him  when  he 
visited  their  lines  were  as  xe^j  va  of  old;  but  their  hungry 
eyes .  gazed  more  wislf i^ly  ^nd  sadly  on  his  retreating  form 
each  wo  that  he  passed  from  them.  And  the  supplicating 
look  pf  the  citizens  w;hen  he  entiqjred  BiohqiQnd)  fixedi  with  in*, 
quiring  entreaty  on  ti^  man  in  wi^pgi  tltey.  st?Ul  believed  there 
lay  the  power  to  save ^tliemi  must  haTo.adclisd  a  p^ng  ^hardly 
less  sharp  to  that  felt,^^  time  that. he  saw  the  increasing 
gaontness  of  his  unconquerable  troops.    No  wonder  that  his 
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hair  grew  grey  in  these  days  of  darkness.  No  one  so  well  as 
he  knew  &e  hopelessness  of  the  situation  of  all.  He  was 
fully  aware  that  Johnston,  too  late  restored  to  the  command 
of  which  Davis's  perverse  judgment  had  deprived  him  in  the 
crisis  at  Atlanta,  was  quite  unprovided  with  means  to  check 
Sherman's  march  through  the  Cardlinas ;  and  that  that  genera!, 
moving  steadily  northwards,  was  bringing  up  100,000  vic- 
torious troops  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Kichmond  and  its 
defenders. 

But  while  he  yet  approached,  the  ruin  fell,  under  the  vehe- 
ment impulse  communicated  to  Grant's  own  troops  by  the 
ardour  of  Sheridan.  The  line  of  defence,  *  stretched  so  long  as 
*  to  break,'  in  Lee's  own  phrase,  and  ever  more  weakly  guarded, 
at  last  gave  way.  Sheridan's  attack  on  Pickett's  troops, 
which  formed  the  extreme  right  or  west  of  Lee's  positions, 
proved  completely  successful  in  the  decisive  action  of  Five 
Forks,  fought  on  April  2nd  ;  and  Grant  followed  up  the  vic- 
tory by  assaults  made  all  along  the  Confederate  lines.  The 
position,  so  long  and  so  painfully  held,  was  untenable  when 
turned ;  and  was  yielded  reluctantly,  but  without  hesitation. 
Those  around  Lee  could  judge  of  the  serious  nature  of  his 
feelings  only  by  the  care  with  which  that  day  he  carried  with 
him  the  sword  he  usually  dispensed  with  in  action.  As  dark- 
ness closed  on  that  eventful  ni^ht,  he  was  seen  amid  the  glare 
of  explosions  from  the  abandoned  works,  standing  at  the 
angle  of  the  road  chosen  for  retreat  up  the  north  bank  of  the 
Appomattox,  guiding  and  cheering  his  troops  in  person  as  they 
reached  the  point,  and  following  them  only  when  the  last  man 
of  his  ragged  and  weary  columns  had  passed  by. 

Space  would  fadl  us  did  we  attempt  to  foUow  out  that  retreat 
in  its  memorable  details.  Well-rationed,  followed  by  light 
trains  of  provisions,  and  its  advanced  guard  led  by  one  who 
never  faltered  nor  admitted  hesitation  m  others,  the  Federal 
army  started  in  pursuit  next  morning,  following  parallel  roads. 
Great  praise  has  been  justly  bestowed  on  Sheridan  for  his 
nervous  and  energetic  conduct  of  the  pursuit  by  which  Lee 
was  finally  completely  cut  off.  Nor  less  does  Ghrant  deserve  it,, 
for  the  free  and  ungrudging  manner  in  which  he  supported  \as 
ardent  lieutenant.  But  he  who,  above  all,  should  have  earned 
honour  for  the  conduct  of  that  march  now  sleeps  in  the  grave ; 
and  it  is  due  here  to  the  reputation  of  General  Halleck  to  say, 
that  the  errors  which  had  marked  his  earUer  conduct  of  the  war 
are  amply  redeemed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  recognise  that  to 
his  stem  and  unflinching  insistance  on  the  necessity  of  brining 
proper  discipline  to  bear  on  the  Federal  volunteers,  was  due 
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much  of  the  saccess  with  which  the  arms  of  the  Union  were 
crowned  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  disorders  which  had  hin* 
dered  the  eflSciency  of  the  Federal  levies  in  earlier  years  were 
purged  sharply  from  their  ranks  by  the  stem  application  of 
the  military  code  to  the  embodied  volunteers  and  conscripts  on 
whom  the  Union  relied  to  save  it.  Whilst  Meade  and  Grant 
pressed  the  enemy  home  in  Virginia^  courts-martial  at  Washing«^ 
ton  cleared  from  the  service  the  scum  which  accident,  or  bribes, 
or  the  favour  of  state  governors,  had  mixed  with  the  solid 
materials  of  the  Northern  troops.  Week  after  week  appeared 
lists  of  cashiered  officers,  to  look  back  on  which  is  to  peruse 
the  strangest  records  of  incompetence  and  worthlessness  that 
the  annals  of  war  ever  disclosed.  None  proved  guilty  met  with 
mercy.  The  general  that  sold  his  safe-conduct  to  the  trembling 
people  of  the  district  plundered  by  his  troops ;  the  field  officer 
who  disappeared  from  his  battalion  before  the  action ;  the 
captain  who  stole  and  drank  his  men's  rations  of  whisky;* 
these,  and  others  such  as  these,  found  themselves  treated  with 
no  more  leniency  than  the  private  sentinel  who  slept  before  the 
enemy.  And  as  gazette  upon  gazette  published  lists  of  culprits 
stripped  of  the  epaulettes  they  had  dishonoured,  insensibly  but 
steadily  a  higher  tone  of  bearing  was  instilled  into  the  officers 
of  the  army  thus  watched  over.  Soldiers  are  ever  dependent 
largely  for  their  feeling  of  subordination  on  the  conduct  of 
those  above  them ;  and  the  improvement  effected  by  Halleck's 
stem  measures  extended  constantly  downwards,  until  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  which  was  at  once  the  nearest  and  the  most  im- 
prtant  of  those  which,  as  Chief  of  the  Staff,  he  supervised,  rose 
m  its  standard  of  discipline,  if  not  to  the  level  to  which  Europe, 
with  the  aid  of  caste  traditions  and  reverence  for  rank,  brings  her 
standing  forces,  at  least  to  a  measure  of  efficiency  which  troops 
raised  as  were  these  volunteers  of  an  American  Republic  can 
seldom  attain.  And  if  Grant  and  Sheridan  were  able  to  press 
the  success  of  Five  Forks  on  to  a  complete  triumph  over  the 
retreating  Confederates ;  if  the  conduct  of  their  troops  after 
the  victory  of  the  2nd  April  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
lassitude  and  indifference  which  had  hitherto  followed  advan- 
tages won  on  either  side,  the  difference  is  to  be  found  not  so 
much  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  or  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  the  generals,  as  in  the  moral  power  of  discipline, 
which  had  been  left  unused  by  both  parties  alike,  until  Halleck 
brought  it  into  play  to  add  to  the  advantages  of  the  North. 
So  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  Confederates  went  on  uninter* 

*  These  are  a  few  typical  cases  from  the  official  records  of  the  period. 
VOL.  CXXXVII.  NO.  CCLXXX.  D  D 
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imtted  from  day  to  day.  It  is  needless  here  to  follow  it  in  its 
detail&r  Enough  for  us  to  say  that  the  Federal  troops  were 
well  supplied  by  their  trains,  whilst  the  dep6t  on  which  Lee 
had  counted  for  his  men  had,  through  the  blunder  of  the  same 
officials  who  had  reduced  them  to  quarter  rations  while  in  thdr 
lines,  been  removed  to  the  capital,  just  in  time  to  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Starving,  except  for  what  could  be  collected 
by  their  dispersal  to  forage,  and  moving  round  an  arc  of 
which  their  adversaries  followed  the  chord,  the  long  experience 
in  mardiing  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  could  no  longer  avail. 
By  the  fifth  day  their  enemy  had  passed  them,  and  was  acrofis 
their  path ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  way  of  escape 
was  completely  barred.  Up  to  this  time  Lee  had  resisted  ^e 
proposals  for  capitulation  which  had  reached  him  fnxn  his 
adversary ;  but  when  this  fatal  news  came  from  his  most 
trusted  officer,  the  gallant  Gordon  who  led  his  advance,  he 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  For  a  moment  those  who  looked 
on  mm  saw  him  almost  overcome ;  and  the  first  words  of  com* 

5>lBint  ever  heard  from  his  lips  during  the  war  broke  sharply 
brth :  '  I  had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths ! '  Musing  sadlj 
for  a  few  seconds,  as  his  men's  favourite  cry  broke  on  his  ear, 
'  There's  uncle  Robert ! '  in  deep,  sad  tones  he  said  to  those 
near  him^  ^  How  soon  could  I  end  all  this,  and  be  at  rest 
'  'Tis  but  to  ride  down  the  line,  and  give  the  word,  and  all 

*  wotdd  be  over.'  Then  presently,  recovering  his  natural 
voice,  he  answered  one  who  urged  that  the  surrender  might 
be  misunderstood,  ^  That  is  not  the  question.    The  question  is, 

*  whether  it  is  right.  And  if  it  is  right,  I  take  the  respon- 
'  sibility.'     Then,  after  a  brief  silence,  he  added,  with  a  sigh, 

*  It  is  our  duty  to  live.      What  will  become  of  the  wives  and 

*  children  of  the  South  if  we  are  not  here  to  protect  them  ? 
So  saying,  he  sent  in  his  flag  of  truce  without  further  hesitation 
to  Grant.     The  coming  action  was  stayed  on  the  instant,  and 
the  struggle  of  the  Confederacy  was  virtually  over. 

Of  the  interview  between  the  great  commanders  ndiich 
followed,  enough  has  been  already  written.  Those  who  would 
understand  how  highly  Lee  was  held  in  honour  by  the 
very  men  who  fought  hardest  against  him,  should  stuay  the 
story  of  that  eventful  meeting,  not  in  the  loving  records 
of  Mr.  Codke,  or  of  other  writers  whose  sympatmes  were 
with  his  efforts,  but  in  the  pages  of  the  warmest  partisans  of 
the  cause  of  the  Union — in  such  works,  for  instance,  as  the 
well-known  memoir  caUed  '  With  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last 
'  Campaign,'  where  the  ardent  Northern*  writer,  almost  against 
his  wiH>  makes  the  chief  of  the  captive  army  the  hero  of  the 
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scene.  Or  they  may  read  it  in  the  cold  lines  of  the  anti- 
slayery  historian  of  the  war^  where  no  word  of  bitterness  is 
ever  missing  for  the  politicians  whose  cause  Lee's  arm  had 
upheld : — 

'From  the  Hapidan  to  Appomattox  Comrthoose,'  says  Dr.  Draper 
(vol.  iii.  p.  392),  '  he  had  indeed  made  a  grand  defence.  He  had  shed 
over  Vixiginia  a  moumAiI  glory.  In  The  Wilderness,  at  Spottaylyania, 
on  the  Anna,  at  Cold  Harbour,  during  the  siege,  and  in  the  final 
retreat,  he  had  struggled  against  preponderating  power.  For  a  whole 
year,  he  had  tried  to  stay  the  hand  of  Fate.  No  one  can  read  his 
gallant  acts  without  lamenting  that  they  had  not  been  in  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  and  national  unity.' 

His  parting  words  to  his  troops  are  historical.     '  Men,  we 
^  have  fought  through  the  war  together.    I  have  done  the  best 
'  I  could  WT  you.     My  heart  is  too  full  to  say  more.'     But  it 
is  not  so  well  known  that  whilst  he  uttered  them  with  voice 
slightly  trembling,   tears  from  the   rough    soldiers   he  was 
parting  from  answered   those   in   his   eyes,  as   they  pressed 
round  him  to   wring  his   hand   lovingly,  and  offer  their  re- 
sponse in  the  rude  prayer,  ^  May  God  help  you.  General  I '  In 
his  last  army-order,  issued  the  next  morning,  he  replied  to 
their  sympathy  ;  ^  You  will  take  with  you  to  your  homes  the 
'  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from   the   consciousness  of  duty 
^  faithftiUy  performed,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  mercifiil 
^  God  will  extend  to  you  His  blessing  and  protection.'     His 
last  official  act  was  to  intercede  with  Grant  that  the  mounted 
soldiers  might  be  granted  the  use  of  their  horses,  so  as  to  set 
at  once  to  work  on  their  neglected  farms ;  a  favour  the  Federal 
commander  at  once  accorded  with  a  readiness  as  courteous  in 
the  giver  as  it  was  politic  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  the  whole  conduct  of  General  Grant  on  this  memorable 
occasion  reflects  on  him  a  credit  which  the  severest  critic  of 
his  chequered  life  can  never  lessen.     That  the  two  armies,  so 
fiercelv  opposed  for  four  long  years,  could  have  parted  as  they 
did  without  one  word  but  those  of  sympathy  and  respect, 
seems   to   presage    with   certainty   the    day   when   the   last 
wounds  of  the  recovered  Union  shall  be   fully  healed,  and 
the  great  constitutional  victory  of  the  rights  of  the  Federa^ 
tion  over  those  of  the  States  shall  be  spoken  of  with  as  little 
bitterness  in  South  and  North  as  its  petty  prototype,  the  War 
of  the  Sonderbund,  is  to-day  in  all  parts  of  Switzerland, 

Leaving  his  army  dispersing  on  parole,  Lee  passed  into 
Richmond,  declining  the  public  honours  which,  even  in  their 
hour  of  humiliation,  its  people  sought  to  offer  him.  Living 
here  in  the  strictest  retirement^  he  began  his  new  duty  of 
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conciliation,  from  which  he  never  ceased  while  life  remained. 
When  he  received  from  a  Federal  general  a  private  and 
friendly  warning  that  it  was  resolved  to   arraign  him  for 
treason,  despite   the  military  protection  of  his  capitulation; 
checking  his  informant's  viol^it  indignation  he  replied  with  a 
smile^  ^  Sir,  we  must  forgive  our  enenues.    Since  the  war  b^an 
'  not  a  day  has  passed  that  I  did  not  pray  for  theuL*    But 
the  danger  that  Ihe  Union  would  be  discredited  by  dishonour- 
able vengeance  soon  passed  away.     The  firmness  of  General 
Grant  upon  this  pomt  impressed  itself  on  the  hasty  and 
violent  man  whom  the  murder  of  Lincoln  had  made  President ; 
and  when  Andrew  Johnson  ceased  to  encourage  the  thought, 
lesser  partisans  gave  it  up,  and  Lee  continued  unmolestea  in 
his  privacy.     In  vain  his  fellow-citizens  besought  his  attend- 
ance at  their  public  meetings,  when  these  were  once  more 
resumed.     His  one  duty  he  judged  to  be  to  set  an  example 
of  personal  submission  to  the  people  who  looked  on  him  as  the 
chief  representative  of  the  South ;  and  for  this  reason  he  stead- 
fastly discoiuraged  all  premature  and  useless  remonstrance  at 
the  arbitrary  measures  by  which  it  was  long  governed.     But 
despite  his  reticence  and  humility,  he  made  no  attempt  to  hide 
his  own  personal  responsibility  for  the  actions  done  under  the 
Confederacy ;  and  when  summoned  before  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  of  Congress  he  was  asked  as  to  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  fallen  Government,  he  answered  plainly,  *  I  do  not  re- 
'  collect  having  taken  it,  or  whether  it  was  required.     If  it  was 
*  required,  I  took  it ;  or  if  it  had  been  required,  I  would  have 
^  taken  it' 

Virginia,  in  her  ruin  and  suffering,  could  do  little  for  her 
hero,  especially  when  it  became  known  that  under  no  circum- 
stances, however  favourable,  would  the  fallen  general  meddle 
with  politics.  What  she  could  do,  however,  was  soon  done, 
and  six  months  after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house, Lee  had  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  State  College 
at  Lexington,  originally  designed  as  a  cadet  school  for  the 
militia  officers  of  Virginia,  but  now  changed  into  a  place  of 
general  training  for  the  sons  of  such  Soumemers  as  were  still 
left  the  means  to  educate  their  children.  His  fortune  had 
perished,  like  his  former  professional  prospects,  with  the  war. 
For  his  wife's  sake,  therefore,  the  offer  was  doubly  welcome, 
when  it  came  to  him  as  the  token  of  the  undiminished  affection 
of  his  beloved  State.  And  employment  was  not  the  less 
grateful  to  one  who  had  never  known  idleness  during  a  long 
lifetime,  except  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  hard-earned  holiday. 
He  took  up  his  post  at  Lexington^  therefore^  on  October  1st, 
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and  devoted  himself  to  liis  new  studies  with  not  the  less 
assiduity  that  their  sedentary  nature  made  them  somewhat 
a  physical  trial  to  a  man  of  his  active  habits.  The  appoint- 
ment was  a  just  one  in  all  respects^  as  well  as  a  creditable* 
From  far  over  the  Southern  States  parents  sent  their  sons 
to  be  trained  under  the  once  renowned  commander^  whose 
unblemished  character  was  as  well  known  as  his  military 
greatness.  And  the  College^  which  had  sunk  into  nothing* 
ness  during  the  war,  and  re-opened  in  1865  with  but  a  few 
of  its  old  inmates,  boasted  five  hundred  students  before  his 
death  five  years  later.  Some  of  these,  too,  came  from  far 
Northern  States,  where  very  early  in  the  days  of  reconquered 
peace,  there  were  not  wanting  men  desirous  to  do  all  that  in 
them  lay  to  bury  the  rememlu'ance  of  civil  strife  in  oblivion. 

Here  then,  engrossed  chiefly  by  the  steady  performance  of 
his  daily  duties,  and  in  no  society  but  that  of  his  pupils  and 
his  neighbours  in  the  country  town,  the  rest  of  that  great  life 
was  spent,  varied  sometimes  by  visits  to  Washington,  where  he 
was  several  times  summoned  to  give  evidence  on  the  state  and 
feeling  of  the  South,  over  the  nard  fate  of  which  he  never 
outwardly  complained,  though  its  sorrows  were  wearing  his 
heart  away.  Public  cares  never  prevented  his  attention  to 
his  College  labours,  nor  to  the  local  municipal  affairs  in  which 
every  American  citizen  of  mark  is  expected  to  take  an  interest. 
He  became  scarcely  less  popular  henceforward  with  the  students 
than  with  his  soldiers  in  his  days  of  fame ;  whilst  the  residents 
around  reverenced  his  name  no  less  for  his  patient  bearing  in 
his  State's  adversity  than  for  his  heroic  defence  of  her  indepen- 
dence. The  very  children  learnt  to  recognise  as  a  friend  the 
general  who  had  led  their  fathers  to  victory,  and  went  out  of 
their  way  to  seek  the  grave  kindly  smile  which  had  won  their 
simple  hearts. 

Two  objects  only  Lee  seemed  to  have  left  during  these  years 
of  retirement :  the  one,  to  lead  his  countrymen  back  to  the 
Union,  against  which  he  had  fought  with  such  terrible  effect ; 
the  other,  to  make  of  those  under  his  charge  men  who  would 
grow  up  to  do  honour  to  it.  Of  the  many  anecdotes  offered  us 
by  Mr.  Cooke  and  other  Virginian  writers,  one  or  two  will 
aufiSce  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  his  life. 

*  This  is  one  of  our  old  soldiers  who  is  in  necessity,'  were 
his  words  to  a  friend  who  discovered  him  in  the  act  of  re- 
lieving  a  broken-down  wayfaring  man,  and  adding  kindly 
words  to  his  gift.  '  He  fought  on  the  other  side,'  he  added  in 
a  whisper,  *  but  we  must  not  think  of  that.'  To  a  lady — one 
of  the  many  widowed  in  the  war — who  on  bringing  her  sons 
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to  the  College,  burst  out  into  a  strain  of  bitterness,  against  the 
North,  he  said,  with  a  gentleness  which  gave  the  more  force  to 
his  rebuke :  ^  Madam,  do  not  train  up  your  children  in  hostility 
^t0  the  Government  of  the  United  States.     Remember  we  are 

*  one  country  now.  Pray  dismiss  from  your  mind  all  sectional 
'feeling,  and  bring  them  up  to  be  above  all  Americans.' 
And  all  this  was  whilst  his  own  feelings  as  to  the  original  act 
by  which  he  broke  with  the  Union  remained  unaltered.  For 
when  asked  directly  by  the  Keconstruction  Committee, '  What 
'  are  your  own  personal  views  on  the  question  [of  the  original 

*  Act  of  Secession]  ?  '  he  replied  unhesitatingly :   *  It  was  my 

*  view  that  the  act  of  Virginia  in  withdrawing  herself  from  the 
'  United  States  carried  me  along  with  it  as  a  citizen  of  Virginia, 
'  and  that  her  laws  and  acts  were  binding  on  me.'  The  past 
tense  here  being  plainly  employed  to  signify,  what  he  con- 
stantly expressed  in  private,  that  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword 
to  which  the  seceding  States  had  appealed  had  quenched  the 
supposed  rights  claimed  by  them  before  the  war,  without  affect- 
ing their  original  legitimacy. 

Pages  of  anecdotes  might  here  be  gathered  to  illustrate 
his  care  for  his  other  main  object,  the  welfare  of  his  students. 
That  this  took  a  deeply  religious  form  will  surprise  no  one  who 
knows  that  during  the  war  he  had  never  ceased  the  regular  use 
of  the  well-worn  pocket-bible  which  had  been  his  constant  com- 
panion before  it,  and  which  still  bore  the  name  of '  B.  E.  Lee, 

*  Lt.-Colonel,  U.S.  Army.'  In  his  comparative  retirement,  and 
meditating  constantly  over  the  sorrows  of  his  country,  which  he 
had  little  power  to  heal,  it  was  most  natural  that  this  spiritual 
side  of  his  character  should  become  more  plainly  developed.  He 
held  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
but  never  showed  any  trace  of  that  sectarian  feeling,  which  is 
almost  as  much  a  reproach  to  American  Christianity  as  to  that 
of  our  own  country :  and  when  once  pressed  by  a  forward  in- 
quirer for  his  opinion  upon  Apostolical  Succession,  he  expressed 
his  simple  faith  in  the  words :  ^  I  have  not  cared  to  think  of 
^  these  things ;  I  have  aimed  to  be  a  Christian.'  Of  his  limited 
income  a  large  part  was  regularly  devoted  privately  to  charity. 
And  his  feelings  for  his  students  were  expressed  to  one  who 
congratulated  him  on  the  high  state  the  College  had  attained 
under  him,  in  words  expressed  with  all  the  earnestness  of  the 
heart's  nearest  wish:  'I  shall  be  disappointed,  sir;  I  shall 
^  fail  in  the  leading  object  that  brought  me  here,  unless  the 
^  young  men  I  have  charge  of  become  real  Christians.'  In 
saying  this,  it  is  recorded,  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes ;  for  his 
fi^elings  were  ever  warm  and  sympathetic^  and  his  heart,  as  his 
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chief  l>iographer  has  well  said,  ^  ws(s  so  open  to  every  touch  of 
<  gentle  and  quick  emotion,  as  to  show  t&at  beneath  his. heroic 
^  diaracter  was  a  vein  of  almost  feminine  softness.'  *  A  noble, 
^action,'  are  Mr.  Cooke's  words,  ^flushed  his  cheek  with  emo* 
'  tion ;  a  tale  of  suffering  brought  a  sudden  moisture  to  his 
^  eyes ;  and  a  loving  message  ixofoz  one  of  his  old  soldiers  has 
'  been  seen  to  melt  him  to  tears.' 

Thus  living  and  thus  minded,  he  was  ready  when  the  end 
came  suddenly.  No  failing  stren^h  of  body  or  faculty  gave 
token  of  the  approaching  close  of  that  great  life.  The  unrufBed 
health,  which  m  long  years  of  war  as  of  peace  he  Jbad  enjoyed 
unfailingly,  never  seemed  to  leave  him  till  the  last.  But  his 
heart,  long  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  country's  sorrqw^^ 
at  last  gave  way.  His  death  may  have  been  professionally 
ascribed  to  cerebral  congestion ;  but  the  medical  attendants 
unanimously  declared  this  to  be  but  the  effect  of  long-suppressed 
sorrows :  and  that  this  was  the  exciting  cause  no  one  could 
doubt  who  knew  how  his  hope  of  complete  peace  and  restored 
tranquillity  was  deferred  from  year  to  year,  and  how  the  mental 
depression  he  struggled  in  vain  to  cast  off  increased  as  post 
after  post  brought  him  piteous  appeals  for  assistance  from  those 
who  had  served  under  him,  many  of  whose  families  were 
starving. 

On  September  28,  1870,  he  had  spent  the  evening  at  a 
vestry  meeting  of  the  church  he  attended,  and  had.  headed  a 
liberal  subscription  for  the  object  which  brought  it  together. 
On  his  return  to  the  sitting-room  where  the  evening  meal 
awaited  hiin,  his  wife  remarked  that  he  looked  very  cold. 
'  Thank  you,  I  am  well  wrapped  up '  was  his  answer ;  but  the 
words  were  ^e  last  he  ever  spoke  articulately.  He  sat  down 
and  opened  his  lips  to  say  grace — a  habit,  it  is  remarked,  he 
had  never  failed  to  preserve  amid  all  the  haste  of  war — but  no 
sound  came  from  them,  and  he  presently  sank  back  in  his  chair 
in  a  half-insensible  state,  from  which  he  never  rallied,  expiring 
tranquilly  on  October  12,  with  his  family  around  him. 

So  passed  away  the  greatest  victim  of  the  Civil  War.  Even 
^  the  farthest  North,  where  he  had  once  been  execrated  as 
Ae  worst  enemy  of  the  Union,  the  tidings  caused  a  thrill  of 
i^^gret  But  though  America  has  learnt  to  pardon,  she  has 
yet  to  attain  the  full  reconciliation  for  which  the  dead  hero 
would  have  sacrificed  a  hundred  Uyes.  Time  can  only  bring 
this  to  a  land  which  in  her  agony  bled  at  every  pore.  Time, 
the  healer  of  all  wounds,  will  bring  it  yet.  Tlie  day  will  come 
when  the  evil  passions  of  the  great  civil  strife  will  sleep  in 
oblivion,  and  North  and   Sou3i  do  justice  to  each  other's 
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motives,  and  forget  each  other^s  wrongs.  Then  historj  will 
speak  vfith  clear  voice  of  the  deeds  done  on  either  side,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  whole  Union  do  justice  to  the  memories  of  the 
dead,  and  place  above  all  others  the  name  of  the  great  chief  of 
whom  we  have  written.  In  strategy  mighty,  in  battle  terrible, 
in  adversity  as  in  prosperity  a  hero  indeed,  with  the  simple 
devotion  to  duty  and  the  rare  purity  of  the  ideal  Christian 
knight,  he  joined  all  the  kingly  qualities  of  a  leader  of  men. 

It  is  a  wondrous  future  indeed  that  lies  before  America;  but 
in  her  annals  of  years  to  come  as  in  those  of  the  past  there  wiU 
be  found  few  names  that  can  rival  in  unsullied  lustre  that  of 
the  heroic  defender  of  his  native  Virginia,  Bobert  Edward 
Lee. 
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TTowEYEB  much  an  Englishman  may  admire  the  social 
^^  organisation  of  Continental  nations,  he  has  little  tolerance 
for  the  doctrines  of  that  school  which  would  throw  upon  Go- 
vernment the  obligation  of  taking  entire  charge  of  the  people, 
and  providing  for  all  their  interests.  Imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  political  economy,  and  always  jealous  of  his 
individual  liberty,  he  never  desires  himself  to  feel,  or  to  be 
compelled  to  recognise,  the  existence  of  Government  in  the 
business  of  daily  life.  For  he  knows  that  the  grandeur 
and  extent  of  our  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  vastness  of 
our  various  industrial  associations,  by  which  Great  Britain  has 
become  the  richest,  and  perhaps  most  powerful,  nation  in  the 
world,  are  due  not  to  Government  oi^ganisation,  but  to  private 
energy  and  skill.  There  are  indications,  however,  that  the 
Englishman  has  begun  to  discover  that  in  some  things  the 
State  may  still  act  with  advantage,  without  any  undue  inter-* 
ference  with  individual  liberty.  It  will  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  if  our  English  system  has  secured  freedom,  we  pay 
dearly  for  the  blessing ;  and  if  the  Continental  system  has 
repressed  individual  energies  and  capacities,  and  not  allowed 
scope  enough  for  the  development  of  general  enterprise,  it  has 
atill  something  to  show  for  its  policy  in  the  widely-difiused 
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comfort  of  all  claases^  and  in  the  general  simplicity  and  de- 
cency of  life.  We  have  perhaps  carried  our  policy  of  laissez 
faire  a  little  too  far ;  and  now,  while  we  still  hesitate  to  en- 
large to  any  considerable  extent  the  sphere  of  interference  by 
the  State,  we  are  quietly  opening  our  minds  to  those  larger 
notions,  in  which  the  protection  and  restraint  of  Government 
may  be  recognised  as  legitimate.  We  have  made  up  our  mind& 
to  this  necessity  in  the  determined  attempt  to  extirpate  the 
vice  of  drunkenness,  which  is  known  to  he  at  the  root  of  a 
large  part  of  our  social  miseries  and  scandals,  and  which  w^ 
have  already  for  generations  done  so  much  to  encourage  and 
so  little  to  check. 

For  a  long  period  public  opinion  seemed  to  look  upon  the 
ravages  of  intemperance  with  a  curious  but  helpless  anxiety, 
if  not  with  a  fatalism  which  regarded  the  injuries  it  inflicted 
on  society  as  we  regard  the  frosts  of  winter  or  the  heats 
of  summer.  But  it  has  come  at  length  to  present  a  bulk 
of  concrete  fact  far  too  vast  and  hideous  to  be  any  longer 
endured,  shocking  at  once  the  moral  sense  and  social  order  of 
mankind ;  and  public  opinion  has  been  still  further  excited  by 
the  fact  that  the  adversary  is  not  only  strong  in  numbers  and 
position,  but  has  been  recently  swelling  its  ranks  by  fresh  re- 
inforcements, and  extending  its  lines  in  every  direction.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  spending  in  drink  a  hundred  mUliona 
sterling  a  year.  A  trade  has  grown  up  in  this  kingdom,  with  a 
capital  of  a  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  sterling,  and  a 
constituency  of  a  miUion  and  a  half  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  150,000  establishments — a  trade  more  powerful  far 
than  the  cotton  industry  with  its  capital  of  eighty-five  millions, 
or  the  woollen  trade  with  its  twenty-two  millions,  or  the  iron 
trade  with  its  twenty-five  millions — a  trade  which  consumes  in 
the  manufacture  of  drink  an  amount  of  grain  equal  to  the 
whole  produce  of  Scotland — which  returns  to  the  revenue 
29,126,000/.,  or  nearly  half  the  actual  taxation  of  the  United 
Kingdom — and  which,  after  all,  in  its  legitimate  exercise,  pro- 
vides but  a  luxury,  and  in  its  illegitimate,  the  most  insidious 
of  all  social  temptations.  These  are  facts  of  uncommon  in- 
terest and  significance.  We  have  little  sympathy  with  the 
exaggerated  accusations  brought  by  temperance  orators  against 
the  manufacturers  or  the  sellers  of  liquor ;  but  we  have  even 
less  patience  or  respect  for  the  arguments  of  those  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  of  the  trade,  who  insist  that  the  licence 
to  sell  Uquor  is  as  legitimate  and  beneficial  as  a  licence  to  sell 
bread  or  snuffl  We  readily  admit  that  it  is  possible  for  people 
to  hurt  themselves  by  excessive  eating  as  well  as  by  excessive 
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drinking,  but  the  evils  of  chronic  indigestion  are  not  fbr  a 
moment  to  be  weighed  against  paupers  created  by  the  thou- 
sand, gaols  swarming  with  culprits,  and  lunatic  asylums  crowded 
with  victims,  through  the  excesses  of  the  traffic  in  drink.  We 
are  also  fairly  entitled  to  argue  that  other  trades  in  their 
extension  bring  nothing  but  benefit  to  the  country,  but  the 
over-extension  of  the  drink-trade  brings  nothing  but  misfor- 
tune. Nobody  is  tempted  into  buying  too  much  bread  or 
meat  by  the  multiplication  of  butchers'  or  bakers'  shops,  but 
tjie  prevalence  of  intoxication  is  found  to  increase  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  number  of  public-houses.  It  is  this  conviction 
that  leads  the  nation  at  present  to  hail  any  measure  to  reduce 
the  national  expenditure  upon  drink  as  Nothing  short  of  a 
national  blessing. 

The  case,  however,  has  become  doubly  serious  with  the 
growing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  have 
reached  a  period  in  our  national  history  when  the  industrial 
classes,  who  constitute  the  miftjority  of  the  people,  have  attained 
a  position  of  unexampled  comfort  and  prosperity.  They  have 
risen  for  years  past  in  skill,  in  education,  in  organisation,  and 
in  expenditure ;  and  the  course  of  legislation  has  of  late  years 
gone  out  of  its  way  in  every  instance  to  relieve  them  of  all 
burdens  or  obligations,  whilst  very  recently  they  have  made 
new  terms  with  their  employers,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
they  undoubtedly  possess  to  revise  from  time  to  time  the  con- 
ditions of  their  service,  and  as  the  country  prospers,  to  obtain 
an  increasing  share  in  its  gains.  We  wish  we  could  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  abounding  prosperity  now  so  general  is  tending 
to  increased  frugality  and  thrift.  We  have  always  lamented 
the  reckless  improvidence,  the  brutal  drunkenness,  the  gross 
sensualism  so  rife  among  the  English  working-classes ;  but  it  is 
all  too  certain  that  the  mass  of  the  working-men,  as  they  have 
found  their  earnings  increase,  now  spend  the  surplus  in  animal 
enjoyments,  in  idle  sports,  or  in  actual  debauchery,  shirking  their 
tasks  for  several  days  in  every  week,  and  devoting  their  leisure, 
not  to  improvement  or  refreshment,  but  to  drink.*     Professor 

*  Captain  McNeill,  chief-constable  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkfihire, 
testified  last  year,  before  Mr.  Dalrjmple's  Committee  on  Habitual 
Drunkards,  as  follows  : — *  Colliers  who  used  to  make  3«.  Gc?.  a  day  can 

*  now  make  5a.  or  75.,  and  they  will  work  three  or  four  days,  and  drink 

*  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  remaining  perfectly  idle.'  Mr.  Wetherefl, 
another  witness,  says : — '  A  man  has  time  now  on  Saturday  to  get 
'  drunk  twice  before  he  goes  to  bed.*  Another  witness,  speaking  of 
Sunday  dissipation,  remarks  that  Tuesday,  at  mid-day,  is  the  recognised 
time  with  a  lax^e  class  of  workers  to  begin  the  weds's  work.    It  ia 
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Lecme  Leiri  calculates  that  of  the  sum  expended  in  drink  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  proportion  consumed  by  the  working- 
dosses  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  that,  of  the  85/. 
per  annum,  which  constitutes  the  average  annual  income  of  the 
workman,  he  spends  182.  in  drink  and  tobacco,  including  the 
taxes  on  those  articles.  Such  improvidence  f^s  this  will  not  go 
unpunished :  it  lies  at  the  root  of  half  the  pauperism  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  unless  thej  learn  wisdom  in  time  the  working  classes 
will  see  the  current  of  improvement  they  have  watched  with 
so  much  satisfaction  disastrously  reversed.  The  glow  of  pre- 
sent prosperity  is  likely  to  relax  the  spirit  of  self-restraint, 
and  make  them  forget  how  greatly  a  little  self-denial  now  may 
promote  their  comfort  and  weLbxe  hereafter.  The  social  eman- 
cipation they  seek  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
Trades'  Unions,  but  is  to  be  sought  for  strictly  in  the  line  of 
moral  culture ;  for  dissipated  habits  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
diminish  the  remuneration  of  labour,  to  injure  the  workman's 
efficiency,  and  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  individual  self-reliance 
and  independence. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  undue  resort  to 
stimulants  is  exclusively  to  be  found  among  the  working- 
classes.  Attention  has  been  called  to  a  practice,  not  unfrequent 
in  commercial  life,  in  which  the  excitement  of  business  fosters 
a  habit  of  resorting,  during  the  morning  hours,  to  wine  and 
other  stimulants,  often  leadmg  ultimately  to  the  loss  of  self- 
control,  and  to  the  predominance  of  a  craving  for  intoxicating 
drink.  The  same  habits  have  gained  ground  in  America ;  they 
are  the  perils  which  arise  from  abundance  of  wealth,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  exciting  spirit  in  which  business  is  often  carried 
on,  on  the  other.  If  we  are  to. believe  the  testimony  of 
eminent  professional  witnesses  examined  before  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple's  Committee,  the  evil  has  also  extended  to  the  higher 
classes.  We  have  heard  of  *  drawing-room  alcoholism;'  of 
the  habit  of  young  women  of  the  upper  classes  drinking  a 
small  quantity  of  scent  before  going  into  society,  because  it 
gives  an  agreeable  stimulus  to  the  animal  spirits,  but  really 
proves  the  first  step  to  utter    debasement    and    loathsome 

well  known  that  the  brickmakers,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  highly 
remunerated  of  English  working-people ;  for,  during  the  six  months  of 
their  working  season,  a  single  workman  and  his  family  will  earn  from 
140Z.  to  220/.,  and  yet,  in  winter,  as  we  are  officially  told,  *  They  will 
'  scarcely  have  a  crust  of  bread  to  eat,  or  a  stick  of  fumitore  to  sit 
*  on ;  everything  goes  in  drink.'  The  vices  of  the  people,  not  their 
aavings,  have  increased  with  their  augmented  wages. 
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drankexmess.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  experience  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  even  of  private  life,  records  nume- 
rous cases  of  this  kind,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  deemed  incredible.  We  all  know  that  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  drunkenness  had  almost  died  out  among  the  upper 
classes.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  middle  classes  drank  hiurd, 
and  the  upper  classes  harder  still;  but  their  dissipation  did 
not  involve  the  social  miseries  and  crimes  which  are  seen  to 
flow  from  the  unrestrained  self-indulgence  of  the  working- 
classes.  We  have  now  evidently  reached  an  age — ^to  use  the 
lansuagre  of  the  historian  Michelet — *  an  tise  in  which  the 
<  p^sive  invasion  of  spirits  and  narcoti^Tis  an  invincible 
'  fact,  bringing  with  it  results  varying  according  to  the  popu- 
'  lations ;  here  obscuring  the  mind  and  barbarising  bevond 
'  recovery ;  there  fatally  penetrating  the  foundations  of  physi- 
'  cal  life,  and  attainting  the  race  itself.'  Amongst  the  calami- 
ties of  France,  one  of  the  greatest  is  the  increasing  consump- 
tion of  absinthe  and  drams,  which  corrode  and  debase  the  very 
heart  of  the  people. 

The  ffreat  question  now  is.  What  is  to  be  done  to  stop  this 
evil  of  drunkenness  ?  What  efforts  can  we  put  forth  to  foster 
habits  of  sobriety  among  all  classes,  but  especially  among 
those  artisans  and  labourers  whose  energy  and  capacity  have 
so  long  supplied  the  sinews  of  England's  power  and  prosperity? 
In  other  words,  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of 
a  trade  which  takes  a  hundred  millions  a  year  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  nation?  The  subject  has  for  nearly  two 
generations  excited  the  intense  investigation  of  moralists  and 
politicians,  who  have  examined  into  the  causes,  operations, 
and  consequences  of  drunkenness,  and  laid  down  certain  prin- 
ciples of  policy  by  which  it  is  to  be  checked.  For  a  long 
time  the  battle  was  carried  on  exclusively  by  temperance 
societies,  the  influence  of  which  was  always  rather  preventive 
than  curative ;  but  by  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  was 
invoked,  and  now  various  schemes  are  vigorously  worked  by 
large  sections  of  society,  representing  every  sect  and  party,  in 
the  interests  of  national  purity  and  morality.  There  was 
always  a  great  deal  that  was  foolish,  empirical,  and  even 
impracticable  in  these  various  schemes ;  but  they  nevertheless 
did  a  large  amount  of  good,  not  only  in  reclaiming  drunkards, 
but  in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  public  opinion  favourable  to 
l^e  adoption  of  stringent  measures  against  this  national  vice. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  various  plans  proposed 
for  the  repression  or  extirpation  of  drunkenness,  and  we 
shall  then  submit  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  method  for 
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dealing  effectively  with  this  crying  evil.  Strange  to  say^ 
forty  years  ago,  wise  statesmen  and  political  economists  im- 
agined that  the  cure  was  to  be  found  in  declaring  a  perfectly 
free  trade  in  liquor.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Beer  Act, 
which  has  caused  more  ruin  and  demoralisation  to  the  lower 
classes  than  any  other  measure  of  our  day.  There  was  an 
expectation  that  the  beer-shops,  first  opened  in  1830,  would 
draw  men  away  from  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits ;  but 
they  caused  an  immense  increase  of  drunkenness;  so  much 
80  that  Parliament  refused  to  extend  the  Act  to  Ireland, 
and  Lord  Brougham,  ten  years  later,  moved  the  total  repeal 
of  the  mischievous  measure.  Various  causes  prevented  the 
abolition  of  the  beer-shops,  which  continued  to  demoralise 
the  people.     Sydney  Smith  said  at  the  time :  —  *  The  new 

*  beer-bill  has  begun  its  operations.  Everybody  is  drunk. 
^  Those  who  are  not  singing  are  sprawling.     The  sovereign 

*  people  are  in  a  beastly  state.'  Up  till  the  passing  of 
Selwyn-Ibbetson's  Act,  in  1869,  the  beer-shops  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  free  trade,  for  their  owners  required  no 
licence  from  the  magistrates,  and  had  merely  to  do  with  the 
Excise  department ;  and  it  was  not  found  that  their  respec- 
tability, or  the  purity  of  the  mixtures  sold  in  them,  were 
maintained  by  the  force  of  competition.  In  fact,  adulteration 
flourished  in  them  quite  as  much  as  in  the  public-houses,  and 
they  were  certainly  more  noxious  as  centres  of  vice  and  dis- 
order. No  statesman  will  ever  again  declare  a  free  trade  in 
liquor. 

The  question  rather  is.  Will  any  statesman  ever  advance  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  pass  a  prohibitory  law,  abolishing  the 
whole  traffic  ?  The  prospect  is  at  present  extremely  improbable. 
Within  Parliament,  as  we  all  know,  the  principle  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  avoid  large  or  sweeping  measures ;  but  without 
parliament,  nothing  but  large  measures  are  proposed ;  as,  for 
example,  by  the  United  Kmgdom  Alliance,  whose  members 
are  numerous,  wealthy,  and  ir^uential,  but,  above  all  things, 
impatient  of  all  mere  regulated  monopolies,  as  well  as  of  all 
routine  and  compromise,  and  specially  eager  for  the  adoption 
of  wholesale  restrictions.  They  urge  that  the  renewal  of  a 
licence  to  sell  intoxicating  drink  is  within  the  standing  discre- 
tion of  the  licensing  authorities,  but  that  the  decision  of  these 
authorities,  in  each  case  and  on  each  renewal,  should  be  governed 
by  the  result  of  a  popular  vote.  In  other  words,  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  householders  in  a  given  district  are  opposed  to 
the  granting  of  licences,  the  magistrates  should  not  grant  them. 
This  is  the  Permissive  BilL     If  we  understand  the  object  of 
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this  organisation^  and  if  it  has  any  sure  foundation^  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  in  any  British  town  must  be  so 
convinced  of  the  duty  of  sobriety  and  the  evils  of  drunkenness 
that  they  would,  if  permitted^  suppress  the  very  means  of 
intemperance.  But  it  proposes  to  accomplish  by  a  restrictive 
law  what  any  member  of  the  Alliance,  or  any  man  of  the  con- 
stituency for  which  they  are  so  solicitous,  might  do  for  himself 
on  his  own  mere  motion  at  any  moment  of  his  life.  Why,  upon 
this  necessary  assumption,  should  not  any  two-thirds  of  the 
body  at  once  act  upon  their  convictions,  without  an  interference 
which,  if  convenient  to  them,  must  be  oppressive  to  others  ? 
Nobody  is  compelled  to  spend  a  farthing  in  drink  unless  he 
pleases ;  and  the  evils  of  a  clandestine  traffic  in  liquor  would 
in  some  respects  surpass  those  which  have  sprung  up  under  a 
regulated  trade. 

\Ve  need  hardly  say  that  the  success  of  prohibitive  legisla- 
tion in  America  is  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  justify  us  in 
following  Transatlantic  methods  of  reform.  When  Mr.  Plim- 
BoU,  M.P.,  visited  Portland,  the  chief  city  of  Maine,  about  a 
year  ago,  he  discovered  no  less  than  three  hundred  public- 
houses  in  the  city,  and  heard  of  three  thousand  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  a  single  year,  though  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  is  entirely  forbidden  by  the  law.  Thirteen  varieties 
of  whiskey  were  offered  to  him  by  the  bar-keeper  of  a  Port- 
land public-house.  Both  Dr.  Parrish  and  Dr.  Dodge,  the 
two  medical  witnesses  from  America,  who  gave  evidence 
before  Mr.  Dalrymple's  Committee,  asserted  that  the  pro- 
hibitive laws  of  the  various  States  were  not  enforced  but 
evaded  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  it  was  always  a  question 
with  Dr.  Parrish  whether  '  the  demoralisation  of  society  in 
'  creating  a  sense  of  disrespect  to  the  law,  and  all  sorts  of 
^  manoeuvres  to  escape  it,  was  not  as  great  an  evil  as  the 
*  drinking  of  liquor.'  We  cannot,  then,  regard  the  Permissive 
Bill  with  any  approval.  It  is  extravagant  in  scope,  injudicious 
in  principle,  and  impossible  of  execution.  Its  idea  of  dealing 
with  a  bad  habit,  by  endeavouring  to  remove  the  means  of 
its  indulgence,  without  the  power  of  doing  it,  is  the  most 
preposterous  and  clumsy  that  ever  entered  the  human  mind. 

A  very  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  interests  of  national  sobriety  and  order,  in  passing  the 
Licensing  Act  of  1872.  The  measure  does  not  embody  the 
principles  either  of  the  publicans  or  the  Permissive  Bill  peofde, 
but  rather  reflects  the  opinions  of  that  moderate  majority 
which  goes  with  neither  of  the  two  parties,  and  sees  in  a 
compromise  the  best  basis  for  legislation.    Indeed,  the  differ* 
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encea  between  the  new  and  the  old  system  are  principally  in 
matters  of  detail,  unless  the  penalties  against  adulteration 
be  taken  as  the  germ  of  a  new  type  of  legislation.  The 
evil  which  the  Act  seeks  to  lessen  is  the  demoralisatioii 
caused  by  places  where  liquor  is  drunk  on  the  premises. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  one  tippler  who  drinks  at 
home,  a  hundred  are  ruined  at  the  bar  of  the  public-house; 
for  the  people  are  there  encouraged  to  drink,  not  only  by  the 
presence  of  companions  and  the  cheerfulness  of  a  hall  flaring 
with  gas,  but  by  being  furnished  with  liquor  in  single  draughts 
or  drams  as  they  may  require  it.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beneficial  than  the  clauses  assigning  severe  penalties  to  adul- 
teration. There  can  be  no  more  cruel  offence  against  the  well- 
beiDg  of  the  poorer  classes  than  that  of  drugging  them,  under 
the  guise  of  beer,  with  such  poisons  as  cocculus  indicus, 
copperas,  opium,  or  strychnine.  Many  a  poor  fellow  has 
probably  committed  crimes,  when  he  was  not  drunk,  but 
poisoned,  and  the  greatest  offender  was  the  adulterating 
publican  or  brewer.  Some  members  of  Parliament  thought  it 
arbitrary  to  affix  a  placard  for  a  certain  time  to  the  house  of  a 
publican  convicted  of  adulteration ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  a 
more  appropriate  penalty,  and  the  law  will  act  powerfully  in 
favour  of  sobriety  by  treating  every  vitiation  of  strong  (bink 
as  a  disgraceful  offence.  Everything  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  energy  and  watchfulness  of  the  Police  and  the  Excise. 
A  few  examples  of  severe  punishment  in  each  city  or  town  may 
effect  the  necessary  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  liquors 
sold. 

Another  good  provision  in  the  Act  is  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  hours  that  public-houses  and  beer-shops  are  to  be 
open.  It  seems  an  anomaly  to  shut  the  country  house  at  ten, 
and  the  town  house  at  eleven ;  but  people  go  to  bed  earlier 
in  the  country  than  in  the  town.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Act,  by  restricting  the  opportunities  of  the  drinker, 
has  already  reduced  intemperance ;  for,  as  the  Home  Secretary 
remarked  with  truth,  every  advancing  hour  of  the  night  brines 
with  it  an  increasing  ratio  of  drunkenness.  How  thankful  will 
thousands  of  men  and  tens  of  thousands  of  women  be  for  the 
friendly  restrictions  of  the  law  which  force  the  workman  to  go 
home  when  the  natural  time  for  rest  has  come,  and  drive  him 
from  temptations  he  has  not  strength  to  resist  1  The  hour  from 
eleven  to  twelve  is  the  very  turning-point  in  which  drinking 
passes  into  drunkenness.  Answers  have  been  received  from  a 
hmidred  police-stations  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  the 
Act ;  and  they  testify,  witih  a  remarkable  unanimity,  that  the 
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nights  are  now  quieter,  nigltt-brawls  are  fewer,  and  drunken- 
ness has  diminished.  The  only  complaint  of  the  watchmen  is 
that  they  feel  the  nights  very  *  long  and  lonesome.'  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  many  districts  there  is  no  apparent  diminution  in 
the  conyictions  for  drunkenness ;  but  this  fact  is  fairly  attri- 
butable to  the  greater  vigilance  and  faithfulness  of  the  police. 
The  long  hours  during  which  public-houses  used  to  be  open 
were  extremely  cruel  to  respectable  publicans  themselves  and 
their  families.  For  whilst  the  working-men  were  demanding 
a  reduction  of  their  own  hours  of  labour  to  fifty-one  a  week, 
they  showed,  during  the  discussions  on  the  Licensing  Bill, 
that  they  expected  the  publicans  to  be  at  work  for  their  con- 
venience for  more  than  a  hundred  hours.  The  Sunday  re- 
strictions are  all  beneficial,  and  the  issue  of  six-day  licences 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  which  may  prepare  the  way 
for  closing  the  shops  during  the  whole  of  Sunday.  It  would 
be  the  greatest  boon  for  the  publicans,  who  are  deprived 
of  the  rest  enjoyed  by  all  other  classes  of  traders,  and  would 
cause  no  inconvenience  to  the  working-classes,  who  could  pro- 
cure their  liquor  on  the  Saturday  night. 

The  object  of  the  Licensing  Act  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  public-houses,  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  spirits,  and  to 
afibrd  a  purer  drink  to  the  people.  The  question  is,  how  far 
will  it  be  successful  in  its  objects  ?  We  fear  that  the  Act,  even 
if  well-administered,  will  hardly  compose  the  disputes  between 
two  parties  so  irreconcilable  as  the  liquor-sellers  and  the  Per- 
missive Bill  people.  If  the  friends  of  temperance  discover 
that  the  apparatus  of  licence  and  supervision  which  the 
Oovemment  has  remodelled  does  not  sufiice  to  prevent 
drunkenness,  they  will  recommence  the  agitation,  if,  indeed, 
the  measure  just  passed  ever  prevails  on  them  to  abandon  it. 
They  may  hold  that  there  is  nothing  in  making  the  pubUc- 
houses  respectable  to  place  the  temptation  to  drink  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  Any  reduction  in  the  number  of  them  will 
only  increase  the  trade  of  those  that  remain,  and  give  their 
owners  the  extra  profits  of  a  monopoly.  It  is  true  that  drunken- 
ness increases  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  of  getting  drunk ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  witness  after  witness  before  Mr.  Df£rymple's 
•Committee  testified  that  the  number  of  public-houses  had 
no  effect  in  determining  the  amount  of  intoxication.  Major 
Oreig,  Head  Constable  of  Liverpool,  showed  that  the  beer- 
shops  of  that  town  had  declined  from  845  in  1869  to  432 
in  1872,  yet  drunkenness  had  not  diminished.  The  statistics 
of  Leeds  and  Sheffield  tell  the  same  story.  The  explanation 
is  easily  found.     It  was  the  increase  of  the  public-houses  iu 
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the  first  instance  that  led  to  such  enonnous  drunkenness,  hj 
multiplying  the  sources  of  temptation;   but  when  once  the 
drinking  habit  was  formed,  the  mere  diminution  of  the  public- 
houses  by  a  few  hundreds  could  for  a  time  have  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  intemperance.     If  five  hundred  public-houses  were 
shut  up  to-morrow,  where  there  are  a  thousand  to-day,  the 
remainmg  five  hundred  would  sell  almost  as  much  liquor  as 
the  thousand.     Nevertheless  the  extinction  of  five  hundred 
houses  would  tell  in  the  long  run,  for  the  drinking  facilities 
would  be  proportionately  reduced,  and  there  would  be  fewer 
houses  to  tempt  those  who  had  not  yet  formed  the  habit  of 
drunkenness.    It  is  possible  that  the  new  Licensing  Act  will, 
to  some  extent,  reduce  the  amount  of  drunkenness ;  but  if 
public  expectation  on  this  head  should  be  greatly  disappointed, 
we  can  well  conceive  that  a  party  may  arise  to  demand  from 
Parliament  a  part  of  what  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  aims 
at — namely,  to  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  bars  or 
tap-rooms.     This  would  not  involve  the  extinction  of  the  retail 
trade,  for  spirits  would  still  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  smallest 
quantities,  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  drunk  on  the  premises*     In  other  words,  licences 
sioular  to  those  granted  to  grocers  would  be  the  only  ones  recog* 
nised  by  the  law,  because  their  shops  are  not  houses  for  public 
association.  The  Maine  Law  itself  does  not  interfere  with  home 
consumption  or  with  the  trade  in  imported  liquors,  if  they  are 
sold  in  the  original  package ;  but  it  entirely  forbids  the  sale 
of  drink,  retail  or  wholesale,  within  the  State.     Even  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Alliance,  the  number  of  persons  who  regard  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  as  an  unmitigated  and  abominable 
evil,  is  probably  small.      Prohibition  is  advocated  for  the 
most  part  only  because  regulation  is  thought  to  be  impracti- 
cable;  but  there  is  still,  as  we.  have  seen,  an  intermediate 
step  before  we  can  be  driven  to  the  adoption  of  American 
methods  of  dealing  with  a  gigantic  evil. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  effect  of  the  new  Licensing  Act 
iu  repressing  drunkenness,  seeing  that  we  have  resolved,  at 
least  for  the  present,  to  regulate  rather  than  destroy  the  drink 
traffic,  the  question  naturally  arises.  What  help  can  we  obtain 
from  other  agencies,  such  as  temperance  societies,  to  assist 
the  efforts  of  legislation  ?  It  is  an  important  fact  that  there 
are  no  less  than  two  or  three  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
Kingdom  enrolled  in  the  membership  ot  such  societies,  and 
influencing,  more  or  less  directly,  a  still  larger  number  of  people 
outside  their  various  organisations;  that  an  annual  sum  of 
70,000/.  is  expended  in  the  agencies  of  reform,  not  to  speak  of 
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occasional  efforts^  ssuth.  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  AIKaiuSe, 
to  carry  the  PermissiTe  Bill  by  the  power  of  capital ;  *  tnfd 
that  very  high  qualities  of  intellect  smd  private  virtue  Imve 
'been  enlisted  for  nearly  fifty  years  past  m  the  Advocacy  of 
'  temperance.  The  time  is  now  past  for  denouncing  such  societies, 
though  not  for  criticising  their  principles  and   operatioitf. 
There  are  those  philosophic  doctrinaires  who  cppose  them  as 
they  oppose  all  associations^  lamenting' the  diminished  power  of 
the  individual  in  modem  society;  and  saying,  like  Mr.  Carlyle, 
'  *  a  curse  upon  your  associations :  we  want  a  man.'     But  there 
is  a  great  power  in  the  fact  of  combination.    As  a  means  of  in- 
fluencing public  opinion  and  carrying  great  reforms,  it  ha^ 
been  always  used ;  sometinnes^  no  doubt,  by  the  lower  class  of 
.intellects  for  objects  that  were  not  good,  for  the  spread  of 
shallow  theories,  and  for  the  sratification  of  petty  yaoity ;  bat 
also  for  the  adyancement  of  large  and  beneficent  refonns. 
Combination  was  doubly  necessary  in  the.  temperance  refi)r- 
mation,  for,  without  it,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  break 
the   bondage   of  individual  habit  imd  the  tyranny*  of  those 
social  and  industrial  usages  which  treated  spintoous  iiquofs  as 
essential,   like  food,  to  the  proper  support,  of  life.  *   Men 
banded  diemselves  together  by  a  solemii  pledge  to  resist  a  pre- 
vailing vice  ;  they  organised  the  force  contained  in  the  wills  of 
all,  either  by  sympauiy  or  fear,  and  brought  it  to  bear  with 
aggregate  power  upon  each.     The  history  of  the  reformation, 
however,  has  been  one  of  relapses  and  broken  pledges,  and  an 
endless  struggle  with  the  powers  of  social  temptation ;  but  it 
IS  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  created  a  pubUo  send* 
ment  on  behalf  of  sobriety  which  is   yet  expected  by  iU 
most  zealous  advocates  to  crystallise  into  a  law  which,  en* 
circling  the  moral  conquests  it  has  made,  will  surely  pro- 
tect its  further  development.     The  temperance  reform  would 
have  been  far  more  successful  if  its  advocates  had  been  less 
extreme  in  their  principles,  less  intolerant  in  their  tone,  and 
less  disposed  to  quarrel  among  themselves.     It  is  well  known 
that  to  oppose  the  extravagant  lengths  to  which  die  advocates 
of  temperance  qo  is,  in  their  view,  to  oppose  temperance  itselfi 
and  to  forfeit  all  right  to  denounce  drunkenness*     It  is  same 
explanation  of  the  exaggerated  forms  of  temperance  opinion 
that  Great  Britain  has  borrowed  from  Amenca  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  this  vice.    Indeed,  every  curious  or  eocene 
trie  phase  of  opinion  on  the  subject  has  been  reproduced  in 
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*  More  thim  90,000/.  of  the  100,000/.  fund  has  been  ahead/ 
for  the  purpose  ^ledfied  above. 
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ihis  country  with  the  moBt'extraordinaiy  'fideKty*  There  ii 
nothing  «trange  in  American  ideas  h^viag  bizarre ^  extrava- 
gant, tfc  'even  absurd^  for  society  in  the'  States  is  in*  a  fluent 
.condition,  and  readity  adapts  itself  lio  the  intellectual  ccqprices 
of  individuals';  while  a  moral  intolerance 'prevails  in  societ^^, 
suppressing  all  individual  dissent,  far  worse  than  thoser  ^usur* 
'pations  upon-  the  freedom  of  private  life'  which  Mr: -Mill 
chaises  4ipon  the  Ei^lish  middle-classes  with  their  aggres- 
sive zeal  and  Pmitanic  spirit.  '  It  is  very  singular;  now- 
'CVer,  to  find  the  extreme  opimons'  of  America  accepted  so 
readily  in  a  ^country  like  England,  wii^isocial  forms  so*rigid> 
and  with  habits  that  have  created  ruts  out  of  which  itis  difBcrult 
for  4iny' theorist  to  escape.  But  the  very  same  characteristics 
which  make  Britons  less  susceptible  than  others  to  curious 
projects  and  vain  theories,  impart  to  the  few  wha  do  adopt 
them  an  obstinacy  of  purpose  which  renders  formidable  that 
which  the  community  at  large  treat  with  indifference  <»r 
peglect; 

It  wiU  be  understood  from  these  observations  that  the  tem- 
perance party,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  not  a  single 
compact  body,  thinking  alike  and  moving  together,  but  a  great 
strag^iog  host,  of  which  one  battalion  marches  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest.  There  have  been  three  great  stages  of'  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  temperance  movement.  In  its  first 
stage,  there  was  abstinence  from  all  distilled  liquors,  along 
wi&  the  temperate  use  of  all  fermented  liquors;  but  this 
method  of  curing  drunkenness  in  ten  years  or  so  came*  into 
conflict  with,  and  largely  yielded  to,  the  doctrine  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  hquors,  distilled  and  fermented,  which 
represents  tiie  second  sta^e  of  development.  The  third  stag^ 
is  now  reached  in  the  principles  of  the  fanatical  party  known 
as  '  Bible-Wine  men,'  who  hold  it  sinful  to  drink  wine,  and 
therefore  refuse  to  partake  of  the  ordinary  elem^t  in  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

It  is  because  we  sincerely  desire  the  success  of  the  temperance 
movement,  that  we  lament  the  growing  extravagance  of  its 
advocates,  whi(^  cannot  fail  to  disgust  sober  and  sensible 
people  and  repel  them  even  from  the  fiiir  consideration  of 
their  schemes.  Besides,  they  are  dividing  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance, wasting  their  energies  m  internal  conflicts,  and 
threatening  to  involve  the  churches  themselves  in  their  fana- 
tical controversies.  If  they  are  not  wise  in  time,  they  will 
cease  to  exerdse  any  centred  whatever  over  public  sentiment 
in  a  mo8t*important  branch  of  morals<  There  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  to  base  a  great  social  reform  on  untenable 
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ground  ;  and  it  is  because  we  desire  to  see  the  temperance  re* 
formation  succeed,  tliat  we  protest  against  those  errors  in  prin* 
ciple  which  must  be  fatal  to  .a  wide  and  commanding  influence. 
Let  the  cause  be  advocated  on  the  grounds  of  Christian  expe- 
diency as  expounded  by  St.  Paul,  and  let  the  temperance 
orator  draw  at  pleasure  upon  the  great  arsenal  of  facts  gathered 
from  humau' experience  as  to  the  effects  of  the  drinking  usages 
of  society  upon  health,  pauperism,  crime,  and  insanity,  to  forge 
an  invincible  argument  on  behalf  of  total  abstinence,  not,  per- 
haps, as  a  universal  law,  but  as  the  most  effective  principle  for 
resisting  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Though  we  have  no  high 
opinion  of  the  ordinary  style  of  temperance  addresses,  whether 
as  to  arguments,  rhetoric  or  facts,  we  are  willing  to  make  a  large 
allowance  fcr  the  exigencies  of  an  unpopular  and  somewhat 
hackheyed  cause.  We  can  well  understand  that  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who  do  not  understand  good  from  bad 
argument,  yet  may  be  so  favourably  influenced  by  strong 
assertion,  persistent  oratory,  and  metaphorical  allusions,  as 
thereby  to  become  permanently  reclaimed  from  evil  habits. 
It  is  possible  for  us  to  exaggerate  the  danger  of  mistakmg 
excitement  for  progress;  for,  in  the  experience  of  the  temper- 
ance reformation,  that  advocacy  has  always  been  the  most 
useful  which  produces  immediate  results  of  enthusiasm  and 
arouses  the  feelings  by  powerful  appeals,  without,  perhaps, 
any  very  skilful  address  to  the  understanding. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  temperance  reformation 
has  just  entered  on  a  new  phase  in  connexion  with  what  we 
must  call  a  new  order  of  moral  chivalry.  We  aUude  to  the 
Order  of  Good  Templarism.  Its  somewhat  grotesque  aspect 
bespeaks  its  American  origin.  It  arose  in  1851,  and  now 
reckons  a  membership  of  more  than  half  a  million  in  the 
United  States  alone.  Four  years  ago,  it  was  introdaced 
into  England,  where  it  now  boasts  of  1,300  lodges ;  a  year 
later,  it  entered  Scotland,  where  it  has  1,000  lodges;  and  a 
year  later,  it  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  where  it  now  reckons 
160  lodges.  It  is  evidently  destined  to  great  popularity,  and 
may  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  good  among  the  worldng- 
classes  of  our  great  towns.  We  regret  the  pompous  and  fri- 
volous usages  with  which  it  surrounds  a  really  dignified  and 
manly  institution,  while  the  adoption  of  mysterious  signs  and 
passwords  (though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  possesses  any 
secrets  worth  the  keeping),  is  a  really  retrograde  step  in  an 
age  which  frowns  upon  all  secret  societies.  The  object  of 
its  founders  was  evidently  to  utilise  that  craving  for  the 
unknown  which  forms  so  essential  a  portion  of  human  nature; 
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but  both  the  secrecy  and  the  pageantry  of  the  Order  will  be 
undoubtedly  obstacles  to  its  success  with  any  but  the  humblest 
classes  of  the  community.  Its  really  strong  point  is  the 
friendly  surveillance  it  establishes  over  the  conduct,  of  the 
members^  who  are  brought  almost  into  the  intimacies  and 
solicitudes  of  family  relationship.  The  power  of  the  organisa- 
tion will  be  greatly  promoted  by  this  social  principle^  which 
WAS  wanting  in  all  former  phases  of  the  temperance  reform, 
for  it  will  create  an  esprit  de  corps  which  cannot  fail  to  ezer* 
cise  a  stimulating  effect  upon  its  miscellaneous  membership. 
We  are  not  so  convinced  of  the  wisdom  that  prescribes  a  life- 
pledge  instead  of  the  old  pledge  of  abstinence  during  member- 
skip,  but  moderate  counsels  are  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
the  usual  order  of  American  reformers. 

The  progress  of  Good  Templarism  has  been  rapid  beyond 
all  example  in  the  history  of  social  reforms.  We  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  it  found  the  ground  already  prepared  by 
the  ceaseless  action  of  the  old  societies,  and  that  it  had  in  the 
first  instance  to  absorb  into  its  ranks  the  thousands  already 
reclaimed.  The  Order  is  still  too  new  for  us  to  judge  confidently 
of  its  permanent  effects;  but  the  testimony  is  undoubted  that 
it  has  succeeded  in  breaking  altogether  new  ground  with  a 
very  favourable  prospect  of  solving  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  tiie  day,  namely,  the  reclamation  of  the  lapsed  classes.  It 
seems  to  act  everywhere  like  a  living  fire,  spreading  wider 
and  wider  its  glowing  bosom,  and  thrustiDg  its  tongue  of 
flame  farther  and  farther  into  the  mass  around.  An  eminent 
Scotch  clergyman  has  declared  that  '  next  to  the  preaching 
*  of  the  Gospel,  the  Good  Templar  movement  has  done  more 
'for  the  rechunation  of  the  lapsed  masses  than  any  other 
'agency.' 

The  clergy  of  all  denominations  ought  to  throw  their  ener- 
gies, with  a  large  and  enlightened  zeal,  into  the  temperance 
movement,  for  the  Christian  spirit  is  never  more  honoured 
than  when  it  sets  itself  to  redeem  the  mass^  from  the  slavery 
of  degrading  habits.  There  are  no  less  than  4,000  total  ab- 
stainers among  the  60,000  clergymen  of  all  sects  ministering 
in  these  realms ;  but  vastly  more  might  be  done  by  the  clergy 
than  they  have  yet  attempted,  to  sustain  the  organisations 
already  existing  for  the  repression  of  drunkenness.  The  hap- 
piest results  may  be  anticipated  from  the  recent  establishment 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  not 
merely  because  it  is  based  on  the  wise  proposals  of  a  few 
zealous  clergymen  which  have  been  formally  accepted  by  the 
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Gbmrch/Vuili  because  rthe.  Epi^cojMite' itself  is  iv5W  >pleAge4 
tt^'^systematiCiemsade  agamst  onrnatioiial  vicew »  The  Arek^ 
bishop  cJfnOiinterbuvjr  vei^  preperiy-  said^  at  the  inangtiial 
me^tSD^vaf  Jthe  society.,  that  the)  Church  has  always  vemi 
IB.  design  .ii'  great   Temperanee   Asaociatioa,  -  but  ske   hstf 
too-  long  allowed  mere  T^oluntary  associations  to*  take  that 
place  in  the  w^ork  of  national  a^foimation  which  she  ceroid 
beiself.have  occupied  with  far  greater  unity  and  eflfeotive^ 
neiBB.^    She  cannot  now  any  longer  ^neglect  to  utilise  *  die 
influence  diat  other  bodies  hare  foiind  to  lie  in  the  force 
of  association;  a];idas.she  haS'asi  organisation  already  existing 
in.  every  parish^  and  .a  otHupetent  man^  to  work  it^  we  may 
expect  that  the  movement  will  be  carried  on  with  a  combined^ 
sustained,  and  methodical  energy.    His  Gittee  v«ry  happily 
disoltdmed  pny  spirit  or  desire  to^separate  from  other  societies, 
but  thought  iiiat  ^  in  our  National  Church  tfac'  clergy  had  thd 
^  best  possible  means  of  advaneing  a  good  national  work,  ttol 
f.  in  antagonism  but  in  friendly  rivalry  with  those  beyond  tiie 
S^Church  of.  England  commnnion/    -The  establJRhme&t  of  tkis 
new- society  is  all  the  more  important  at  present^  beoansci 
JKaidiament  will  hardly  venture  fot  jsome  considerable  'time 
to ' legislate  .anew  upon. the  licensing  system,  and  our  cbief 
reliance*   must    therefore^^  meanwhile,    be    placed    in    monl 
agencies^     The  Boman  Catholic  clergy  are  also  und^  'Special 
obl%ations  to  engage  in  this<  work  with  needful  promptitude 
and  zeal ;  for  the  Irish  masses  of  our  great  towns  are  parties* 
lady  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  have  done  mucb  to 'injure 
Qurown  working-classes  by  >  their  unthidfty  and   degradmg 
habits.    When  it  is  remembercji  that  one^hajf  of  all  ihe  com- 
mitments to  Liverpool  gaol  for.  drunkenness  are  Irish,  and  that 
one-fifth  of  the  inmates  of  all  our  gaols  in  England  and  Wales 
ore  Irish,  though  they  are  not  quite  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
whole  population,  it  is  quite  .time  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  should  throw  a  little  of  that  energy'  which  they  H^- 
play  so  freely  in  politics  into  a  movement  for. the  rescue  of 
theur  countrymen  from  vices  which  have  always  detracted 
from  their  success  in  life,  and  have  imposed  such  a  heavy  tax 
upon  our  English  community*    . 

Jndeed,  every  class  in  English  society;  m^ht  do<a  great  deai 
to  promote  temperate  habits  and  wipe  away  our  national  dis* 
grace.  The  landlords  have  already  done  much  in  the  rund 
districts,  partly  as  magistrates  by  refusing  licences  4ind  partly 
as  landloids  by  inserting  in.  leases  a  prohibition  of  l^t^ops. 
We  have  seen  a  list  of  eighty«4iine  estatea  in  •  SSi^btiid  mi 
Scotland,  inhere  the.  drink«<traffic.iha8>  been  altogether  sup- 
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pressed^  with  the  Tery  happi^flt  sobial  reguits. '  The  lalte  Loixl. 
Pslmerstoft  suppressed  the  beeiHshops  at  Kom^j  asfSt^t  as  the, 
iMseil  £bI1  in«    We  know  av  estates  whioh  r  stnremies  for  milei^ 
along  the  romantic  ahoi^e  of  Loch  Fyne,  ixrhere  no  Trhiakey  is/ 
aflewed  to  be  sold.     The  peasants  and  fishermen,  are. flounsh"-/ 
ittg^  they  have  all  money  in  the  bank;  and  they  obtain  .higher, 
itfl^es  than  their  neighbours,  when  ihey  go  to  sea.    Within  the . 
Province  of  Canterbury ,  as  we  learn  by  the  Convocation  Report: 
on  Intemperance,  there  are  no  less  tha&  1,492  parishes,  town-, 
sfaips  or  hamlets,  where  there  is  neither  publio>house  nor  beer-i 
Aop,  and  where,  in  oonsequence^  theintelligence,  morality^  and 
comfort  of  tiie  people  are  all  that  could  be  desired*    It  is  still  in  < 
tiie  power  ^f  the  landlords  greatly  to  reduce  their  number.  .  It< 
would  also  greatly  promote  sobriety  among  the  working-classes 
both  of  town  and  country  if  landlords,  and  capitolists  would 
pnovide  theoa  with  better  houses,  and  diua  surround  tHem  with* 
happier  social  conditions.     We 'Ueed.  hardly  say  that  the  re*; 
source  of  strong  drink  is  little  less  titan  a  physical  necessity; 
to  thousands  of  workmen  and;  labourers  dwelling  in  the  un-i 
healthy  districts  of  our  great  manufacturing  towns,  breathing 
an  atmosphere  wkich>  undemmieB  the.  -rigour  of  youth  and 
manhood,  and  sows  the  seeds  of  premature  decay.     The  very- 
growtii  of  our  prosperity  has  indeed  increased  the  evil.     The. 
lUttfCh  of  modem  improvement  and'  tiie   exigencies  of  ad- 
vsneed  civilisation  requiring  in  the  heart  of  the  great  cities - 
Ittrge  spaces  for  manufoctures  and  railway  stations,  have  swept! 
^way many  of  tiiie  worst- streets;  but  what  has  thus  been: 
removed  has  not  been  replaced,  and  the  masses^  bereft  of  their 
mis^mble  dwellings^  have  been  only  driven  upon.tiie  scantgr; 
^coommodation  of  their  poorer  neigfaix»urs,  crowding  to.  sufibca^i 
tion  dens  already  filled.    Every  new.  outbreak  of  fever  in  such 
pliiees  has  sent  new  alarms  to  the  hearts  of  tiie  middle  and  upper, 
classes,  and  then  benevolence,  reinforced  b^  terror  and  selJSah-' 
1^)  has  quickened'  its  >pace,Jbut  has  sometunes^a^ravated.the. 
ii^hief  by  collecting  larger,  numbers  of  recipients  of  alms.. 
If  'English  society  is  ever  to  be:purified  from  its  depths*  it  is: 
^7  possible  throt^h  an  improveid  system  of  dwellings  for  the 
werkingKslasses.     To  give  them. homes  is  the  sure  means  to. 
P^^omote  not  only  their  physioaJ;  oomfort  but  their,  moral  re-> 
generation.     Few  speculators  ever  dream  of  erecting  streets 
for  their  accommodation ;  yet  no  speculation  would  oe  more. 
^Kscessful.     Landlords  in  tiie  rural  districts  are  .beginning  to 
i^^^tir  themselves  in  thk  good  work,  for  they  know  that  nol£ang 
^•tend  more  to  make  meir  labourers  contented,  jcomfortablei. 
»irf  thrifty,  while  it- wall^unply,  repay  them  by  lowering  poor-; 
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rates  and  bj  the  large  rents  the  peasants  are  eager  to  pay  for  a 
plot  of  ground  to  be  cultivated  in  their  leisure  hours.  The 
capitalists  of  towns  might  very  well  invest  a  portion  of  their 
vast  capital  in  constructing  working-class  dwellings,  which 
would  have  an  influence  of  die  most  beneficial  order  even  upon 
the  advancement  of  their  own  interests ;  and  an  excellent 
society  has  recently  been  founded  for  this  purpose,  which  pays 
six  per  cent,  on  its  capital. 

But  above  all,  the  working-classes  might  do  much  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  the  bondage  of  degrading  habits.  Mr. 
Thomas  Brassey  praises  the  leaders  of  the  Trades'  Unions  £[>r 
discouraging  drunkenness ;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
particular  steps  they  have  taken  for  this  purpose.  They  have 
an  oi^anisation  already  in  existence  to  regulate  the  conditions 
of  their  labour :  why  should  they  not  employ  it  to  suppress 
drunkenness,  and  thus  make  their  labour  more  profitable  to 
themselves  and  to  society  ?  We  know  it  is  difficult  to  reach 
the  convictions  of  our  workmen,  who  work  harder  than  those 
of  any  other  country,  and  imagine  that  hard  work  is  an  excuse 
for  hard  drinking.  When  Mr.  Brassey  was  constructing  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  there  was  a  celebrated  gang  of 
'  navvies '  who  did  more  work  than  any  other  gang  on  the 
line  and  always  left  off  work  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier 
than  the  other  men.  'Every  man  in  this  powerful  gang 
'  was  a  teetotaller.'  The  Trades'  Unions  ought  to  use  their 
influence  to  stop  the  payment  of  wages  at  public  houses — ^a 
practice  which  has  always  had  a  demoralising  and  injurious 
tendency.  The  working^lasses  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  new  and  rapidly-expanding  system  of  Co-operation,  which 
has  been  so  remarkably  successful  at  Rochdale  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  possess  capital  enough,  if 
the^  will  not  waste  it  in  beer  and  tobacco,  to  try  the  ex- 
penment  on  a  large  scale  ;  for  it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
money  paid  by  them  for  drink  and  tobacco  alone,  could  secure 
to  them  the  whole  of  the  capital  employed  in  trades,  professions, 
and  occupations,  in  ten  years,  and  purchase  all  the  land  of  the 
country  in  twenty  years  more.  We  have  in  the  success  of 
these  co-operative  schemes  a  solution  of  the  most  difficult  of 
all  social  questions,  and  a  guarantee,  moreover,  for  those 
virtues  of  sobriety,  prudence,  and  thrift,  which  will  work  out 
the  emancipation  and  elevation  of  the  British  working-man. 

We  have  thus  noticed  various  remedies  for  deiuing  with 
drunkenness,  which  are  aU,  however,  rather  preventive  than 
curative  in  their  character.  Let  us  now  consider  the  details 
of  a  plan  proposed  for  dealing  with  drunkenness  as  a  disease, 
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and  treating  it  scientificallj  in  asylums  for  the  inebriate. 
Society  has  uniformly  hitherto  regarded  drunkenness  as  a 
mere  offence  against  the  public  welfare  and  morals^  and  has 
had  no  knowledge  of  it  as  a  disease.  Doctors  tell  us,  how- 
ever,  that  excess  in  drink  by  a  man  heretofore  sober  is 
often  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  general  paralysis ;  that 
there  is  a  special  form  of  mental  alienation,  called  Dipsomania^ 
in  which  the  principal  symptom  is  excess  in  drink ;  and  that 
drunkenness  is  frequently  due  to  hereditary  transmission.  But 
in  many  instances,  insanity  is  the  direct  result  of  drunkenness, 
and  presents  itself  under  three  well-defined  forms,  known  as 
delirium  tremensy  general  paralysis,  and  alcohoHc  pseudo- 
paralysis.*  This  last  form  is  curable,  and  institutions  have 
been  founded  expressly  for  its  treatment.  The  public  are 
acquainted  with  the  leading  points  of  the  measure  intro* 
duced  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  member  for  Bath. 
Starting  from  the  principle  that  drunkards  are  a  very  pecu- 
liar class,  and  that  the  evils  and  miseries  which  they  mfliot 
on  society  are  absolutely  unendurable,  he  proposed  the  esta- 
blishment of  refuges  for  the  drunkard,  but  withdrew  it  on 
the  promise  of  Mr*  Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary,  that  he 
would  grant  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings.  The  report  of  this  Committee  is  now  in 
our  hands,  and  is  an  exceedingly  instructive  document.  It 
very  properly  points  out  ^  a  very  large  amount  of  drunken- 

*  ness  among  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  which  never  becomes 

*  AH  the  doctors  who  gave  eTidence  before  Mr.  Dalrymple's  Com- 
mittee are  agreed  that  habitual  drunkenness  is  a  form  of  insanity.  Dr. 
Peddle,  of  Edinburgh,  speaks  of  tbe  quality  of  the  crimes  committed 
by  peraoDS  under  the  influeuce  of  drink  as  affording  a  sort  of  crucial 
test  upon  this  point.  For  example,  criminals,  who  ai*e  habitual 
drunkards,  adhere  with  great  uniformity  to  one  class  of  crime.  One 
man,  when  drunk,  always  stole  bibles ;  another,  spades ;  another, 
shoes ;  another,  shawls ;  another,  tubs.  Dr.  Skae,  of  Edinbui^h,  says 
there  are  other  symptoms  of  insanity  besides  drinking : — ^  The  habitual 
'  drunkards  are  entirely  given  to  lying :  you  cannot  believe  a  word 
'  they  say  when  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  they  will  very  often 
'  entertain  a  dislike  to  their  friends,  which  makes  them  dangerous. 
'  I  have  a  gentleman  under  my  care  now,  who  has  been  well  for  three 
^  years,  but  when  he  is  ill  he  hates  his  wife,  and  he  hates  his  own  life, 
^  and  when  he  is  well,  he  is  very  gentle  and  modest  and  retiring  in  his 

*  habits.'  Another  doctor  says ;  *  Dipsomaniacs  are  indifferent  to 
'their  relatives  and  friends;  and  their  moral  nature  is  degraded.' 
Every  medical  witness  represents  Dipsomania  as  involving  the  loss  of 
truth,  honour,  and  affection,  as  well  as  intellectual  enfeeblement. 
These  are  all  symptoms  of  mental  derangement* 
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'pubiie  6e  is-  dealt  with  by  the  audioiities, '  but  wbich  is 

*  ^rdbaMy  ^ven  a  mere  fertiie  source'  of  miseryy  poverty,  and 
''d^fadntiotl  tbto  that  irhieh  comes  befinre  the  police  couilas ;  *' 
attdf  liepoirts  l^at  ^legislation  in  snch  caseb  was  strongly  adyo- 
'  eati^  by  all  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee^'  Some  of 
the  witnesses  thought  it  remarkable  that  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  inveterate  drunkards  are  so  rare^  and  that  we 
ahre  witheitt  legal  sanction-  for  treating  chronic  or  inteterate 
dimnkenness  as  a  cause  of  insanity  or  irresponsibility.  Dr« 
Forbes  Winslow  says :  *  Such  institutions  are,  to  my  mind, 

*  one  of  the  great  and  crying  wants  of  the  age.  I  know 
^^umbers  of  ladies  moving  in  very  good  society^ who  are 
'•  tiever  sober,  and  often  brought  home  by  the  police  drunk. 
**  They  are"  wives  of  men  in  a*  very  high  social  position.  I  have 
'-beisn  c^n  consulted  about  these  cases ;  my  hands  are  tied;  I 
'have  no  doubt  there  is  the  insanity  of  drunkenness  in  them, 
'but  it  is  not  the  insanity  that  comes  within  the  strict  letter 
'of  the  law.'  Dr.  Druitt  appealed  to  the  Committee  eti^nglj 
in  behalf  of  a  class  consisting  chiefly  of  women'  of  the  upper' 
olflsses,  <nr  men  who  were  led  to  secret  drinking  for  the  relief 
<tf^miaery,id9id  urged  that  the  habit  defied  all  moral  or  religidus 
restraints*  '  I  have  known  many  instances  ofwomen-,  amiable, 
'i  respectable,  and  pre-eminently  religious,  who,  neverthdess, 
^<  were  the  victims  of  this  habit  from  physical  or  moral  causes/ 
The  witnesses  believed  that  many  a  good  life  would  be  saved 
if  die  law  'gave  power  to  friends,  subject  to  medical  eertiflea-' 
tion,  to  confine  drunkards  in  such  institutions,  and  that  ihe 
very  fear  of  being  sent  to  them  would  operate  powerfully  in 
some'  cases.  -  But  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  interests  of 
society,  and  especially  of  families,  as  well  as  tfaoSe  of  indi- 
vidual drunkards.  It  is  a  very  serious  fact  that  drunkenness 
represents  a  more  constant  deduction  from  our  C2q)acity  for 
physical  and  moral  action  than  fever  or  insanity  in  its  ordinary 
forms;  but  its  disastrous  effects,  especially  upon  the  social  and 
moral'welfate  of  families,  are  even  wider  than  those  of  so-oalied 
cBseases.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  evil  inflicted  by  here^tary 
disorders  transmitted  by  drunken  parents  to  their  offiipring, 
we  must  reflect  upon*  the  widespread  suffering  and  distress  of 
relatives  who  are  quite  powerless  against  outrages  which  the 
existing  atater  of  tiie  law  may  punish  but  cannot  prevent. 
Dr.  Bree,  of  Colchester,  said  he  knew  of  a  case  in  which 
a  man  killed  his  wife  by  getting  drunk  and  cpminff' into  her 
sick  rootti  and.  wcnrrying  her  out  of  life  till  she  died  ^Jhk  J.  C 
Browne,  of  Wakefi!dd,  says  that :  refuges  for  -  inebriates  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  relatives  and  firiends.*    '  Freq^ient  appliea«* 


^ iio96!«re  BOW  mAde-firbtfi  tli^rirelativea and-frl^ndfi .6£}iAl>ittt|kI 
^  Amik9^A»y  askidg  wh^t  <i»  ^  h^^m  witk  ^theyi^.  fiii4  4»ft$tiBg 
^  lluiit  th^ir 'pati6iiee'js*«3iba^^^9  'f  4nd  he  ittentii^is  l^e-ciroivbr 
stancQd  ^  a  cage  in  ^hioh'the'-  i^tiv^a  actually  sentia  drmikafcl 
to  a  hotel*  tbitt  he.  mghffe  drk^Thjifitoelf  >to  death*  Tkw  tiiej^ 
got* 'finally  rid  of  iaiii4  ;    ui    ^^i  -  r    .  l    !    •','*» 

The  rq>ort  of  Mr#  -Dalif)rmpl<'s 'ConiiQittea  *iv)as>  ^lyiabilgr 
fbimded  upon  the  ezjpetieiic^ijdefitred  fiom  Iherwoiski^ 
tbeae  iustitutionBvfot  ni^bvtiitle0'*ijl  Amej^icai  of^wjuoh/ith^fB 
are  nine  in  the  United  Statea ;and  *iiVK&,  i&^Oaaadi^  ^  Mbvt  Dtdt 
lymple  had  him^lf  .visited f  dU  tof '  thengir^lmtrOiie,,  aild  :twQ 
superintendents  of  inebriate  a^lnnlsy  Pr.  I^a«n«h;'  at^dr-Dff 
^^S0>  gave  important '  evidenee*  tgt  the'  Committer  vne^peQt^ 
ing  tiieir^constitution, . and ''^ management.  )  The  isubvtwoe  of 
their  teistitQony  ms^  be  briefly  deaoribed*    •   :.;  I        ::•:;* 

The  first  institution  of;  tlvid  kind  W9^  funded  at  Bingbaoip-* 
ton  J  in  the  Stater  of  New  '!i^o;rk,  by  an  vEnglisbn]ian)ttaflM^  I)^^ 
lumer^  who  raised  S^OQO/i  by  iroJnntalrysnbeiQriptiQns  for  the 
^eetion  of  the  necosssui'y  buiXdingS';  but  being  tinable  to  i^txk^ 
plele  the  work*  he  trakisferried  it  to  the  State  LegialattiDfDj  on 
sondition  that  they  would'  make*  ;annual  .•appropriatipiis .  to 
finiflh  it.  The  institution  was  opened  for-  the  z^oeption  ■  of 
pstients  in  1863i  a^d  nowt  Qontains  30  imnaltes,  ;thou^v  when 
fuUy  >(K>mpleted>'itLWi]i^a(KX»nBiiodAte  200<- ,  jUtog^tber^  th# 
exvM9no«s  sum  of  13P^0I<  ba^Mbiten  e^pfuded*  >upmKit..by 
the  New.Yoi:^  L^;Ma1tur0<  AJU  the rpthev.asyluois. bane  bee4 
erected  by  priyate-  ^enteirpriee)  oi)rbeneiK>leQ<)€i»  .tibuoiigh^  witib 
two  exceptions^  ftheyraUrtr^eive  a  partial  ejipport^^m  the 
State.  There  is  ^  fwrourablev  report,  of  thmr^naoM^lal  position^ 
as  a. weekly  charge  vofr.lfweitty  dollars,  to  voluntaiyi  inmates  ^is 
said  to  render  them  iCjoaily  .self-^ufpportiiig,  and  the/ labour  of 
the  conunitted  patients,  more 'tbisn  defrays  the  .t)Q^J>f  of,  their  der 
t^ntion..  Since  their:  foomdationi  ,5>^9&d' p^rswiy.  have  be^ 
admitted  to  all  tbe^^ylumjE},  fif  Yrh^ftK  Si^l^person^^  entered 
volontarilv^  144.by  t^interven|iQn;Qf:i^ijd«if  apdW*  we^e 
committed  by  the  justices.     Of  this!  whde'.numbery  42^18.  have 


fc  >l  I       y  .  «  .   ;  I    >      tmt-^-  ■     I    «!■      iWi  ■      ^         11      »»  .  .    ♦  .         »    tj   «■   >'«'f      «* 


.  *  Dr.  Pacrish  tefers  to  ap  ^Aet  i)slatiDg  to  IfUnalaos  ^od  Sabitui^ 
!  JQrpnkaxdfl,'  which  pro]nde%tbat^nY  relative  of  an  h^l^tu^  drunkard 
nifiy  present  his  case  io.tlje  J^esideji^t-Judg^  pi  Coxnmoi^  Pleas  or 
Quarter  Sessions,  who  appoinCs  a  cqrhinissioner  to  •  ihvestiKite  the  case 
by  the  aid  6f  a  jiiry  of  six  'nferi/  In  *the'  presetice  bf^tn^  dtuikai-d. 
TOeinqtfiiy  is  cohdutdJedJ'foi' tUfer'adke  tif  *priva<^,'in  Hie  Comitfis^idn^r's 
twn  oifflce. '  The  jua^e-feiv«  effectf  «o  the' Verified dfffee^iity,  If  tlb 
ease-is  ^^ovedv by  4JbmM«lti»i|  ilfe -dhnikalrd  td^an  «ieMate  tisy.tutU'f<A^ 
'amvtfda  fl{»eoifiea  ptriock  lo  ,'.*w  "...  >j   i.>  i  -  !.•:•-'<  :.'! 
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been  cured,  or  about  34  per  cent.  There  is  some  variety  of 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  value  of  these  cures,  but  the  American 
witnesses  testified  that  no  cure  was  ever  reported  without  the 
most  careful  inquiry  into  the  subsequent  history  of  each  case. 
The  managers  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  cures  is 
conditioned  by  the  length  of  the  residence.  The  average 
residence  of  each  patient  is  a  hundred  days,  though  some 
remain  a  year  and  more ;  but  the  managers  consider  the  hun- 
dred days  too  short  a  period,  and  as  they  have  no  legal  power 
to  detain  their  patients,  the  history  of  the  asylums  has  been 
marked  by  a  large  proportion  of  relapses.  An  eminent  Ame- 
rican doctor,  quoted  by  Dr.  Parrish,  says  that '  nothing  but 
'  the  power  of  detention,  and  that  for  a  period  long  enough  to 
'  restore  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the  development  of  which  has 
'  been  arrested  or  altered  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  will  suffice ; 

*  that  the  very  craving  for  stimulus  depends  on  the  patients* 
'  depraved  or  disordered  condition,  and  that,  while  it  lasts,  no 

*  promise  of  abstinence  is  worth  a  cent.'  The  desire  to  obtain 
drink  becomes  most  imperious  exactly  at  the  time  when  it 
will  inflict  the  greatest  mischief.  At  this  stage  of  treatment, 
advice,  entreaty,  warning  are  alike  useless ;  and  threats,  unless 
backed  by  the  power  of  the  key,  are  just  as  unavailing.  This 
period  lasts  but  a  short  time,  and  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours  often  suffice  to  avert  the  danger.  The  evidence  of  the 
American  doctors  throws  little  light  upon  the  method  of  treat- 
ing drunkards  in  these  asylums.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
there  is  no  particular  medicinal  treatment  prescribed — *  nothing 
^  that  we  can  call  specific'    *  Stimulants  form  no  part  of 

*  the  dietetic  treatment,  and  are  only  used  medicinally,  and 
'  that  not  in  every  case.'  The  Russian  vapour-bath  is  used. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  savs  that  all  the  managers  of  asylums  but  one 
use  liquor  remedially,  but  the  disease  once  mastered,  .it  is 
dropped.  It  is  genenJIy  agreed  that  the  advantages  of  these 
asylums  are  much  wider  than  in  the  restoration  of  individual 
drunkards  to  habits  of  sobriety,  for  they  exercise  a  deterrent 
influence  upon  other  inebriates. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  supplies  also  some  information 
respecting  similar  refuges  in  Great  Britain.  The  principal  of 
these  is  tne  Queensberry  Lodge  Asylum  in  Edinburgh,  esta- 
blished in  1866,  for  ladies  only,  who  are  usually  admitted  on 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  friends,  though  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  inebriates  having  been  brought  before  the  sheriff 
get  their  choice  of  spending  a  fixed  period  in  the  asylum  rather 
than  go  to  prison.  The  number  of  patients  admitted  since  the 
founcbtion  of  the  asylum  was  149j  of  whom  37  are  reported 
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as  cured^  17  as  still  under  care,  leaving  95  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  aBylum  is  entirely  self-supporting.  There  is  also 
under  the  same  committee  of  management  an  asylum  for 
inebriates  at  Queensberry  House,  established  in  1832,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  mostly  drunken  wives  or  drunken 
husbands.  It  contains  300  inmates,  of  whom  250  are  habitual 
drunkards,  and  is  almost  self-supporting.  There  is  also  a 
house  called  ^  The  Christian  Home  K)r  Inebriates,'  at  Bakowell, 
in  Derbyshire,  conducted  by  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  con* 
taining  from  40  to  50  inmates.  It  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Browne,  of  the  Wakefield  Lunatic  Asylum,  that  it  was 
the  practice  formerly  to  send  habitual  drunkards  from  England 
to  the  lunatic  asylums  of  Scotland,  but  after  the  Act  of  1857 
the  sherifis  declined  any  longer  to  grant  warrants  for  the 
admission  of  inebriates  to  such  institutions.  It  has  also  been 
the  custom  to  receive  such  persons  in  private  houses ;  but  most 
of  these  refuges  in  Scotland,  according  to  Dr.  Browne,  have 
been  failures ;  *  arising  from  the  want  of  power  on  the  part  of 

*  the  guardians,  and  the  want  of  occupation  on  the  part  of  the 
'  patients.'  Dr.  Mitchell  suggested  the  erection  of  one  great 
establishment  in  some  central  part  of  Scotland  at  the  public 
expense,  but  would  leave  the  establishment  of  other  asylums 
to  private  enterprise. 

The  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  altogether  favourable  to  the  establishment  of 
refuges  in  this  country.  It  recommends  the  legal  control  of 
the  habitual  inebriate — '  a  power  which  is  obtained  easily  at 

*  a  moderate  cost,  and  free  from  the  danger  of  abuse  and  undue 
'  infringement  of  personal  liberty ; '  while  it  suggests  that  in 
case  of  three  convictions  being  recorded  within  a  period  of 
twelve  months  for  drunkenness,  the  magistrates  should  require 
the  offender  to  find  sureties  for  sobriety  for  a  fixed  period,  and 
in  default  of  the  same,  the  offender  should  be  sentenced  to  a 
considerable  period  of  detention  in  an  industrial  reformatory 
for  inebriates.  We  are  not  very  sanguine  about  the  prospect 
of  sureties  being  often  forthcoming  in  cases  of  a  very  hopeless 
character,  though,  if  the  plan  were  at  all  practicable,  it  would 
certainly  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  by  enlisting  on  the  side 
of  the  drunkard  the  jealous  and  watchful  co-operation  of 
friends.  The  Committee  recommend  the  establishment  of 
asylums  of  two  classes — one  for  those  able  to  pay  for  them* 
selves,  which  can  be  easily  supplied  through  private  enterprise, 
and  the  other  for  those  unable  to  pay,  or  only  partially,  the 
asylums  for   this  class  being  '  established  by  State  or  local 

*  authorities,  and,  at  firsts  at  their  cost,  though  there  is  good 
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^  reason  to  believe  that  they  «an  be  made  whoUj'/(fr  ^flrtially^ 
'  Belf-supporting/  The  mania^eTB  are  in  all  cases  to  possess 
full  power  to  detain  all  inmates  for  a  period  determined'  by 
certain  conditions ;  ^  though^  practically^  tins  {>Ower  wtnkld  be 
^  seldom  put  in  force^  it  will  be  useless  to  establish  thesd  instil 
'  tutions  without  it.'  Patients  ^11  enlsi^  the  first  clafib  of 
asylums  either  voluntarily,  or  throng  the  action  t>f  fHenS^  or 
by  the  decision  of  a  court  of  inqniiy,  dmilar  to  that^diich 
exists  under  the  lunacy  laws,  while  the  risk  of  an  undue  inter- 
ference with  private  liberty  is. further  guarded  against  by  a 
periodical  inspection  of  the  asylums,  conducted  by  arespoiisible 
committee  of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  magistrates;  The 
other  class  of  asylums  will  be  available  for  the '  treatiheiit  of 
persons  convicted  as  habitual  drunkards  W  the  sentence  of 
miqnstrates,  who  will  determine  the  period  of  detenftion. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  has  been  followed^  np  without 
loss  of  time  by  the  re-introduction  of  Mr,  DiaJrymple's  Biil'f<Mr 
legalising  the  establishment  of  these  asylums.  It  cbtifiaeB 
itself  wisely  to  the  one  point  upon  which  the  members  of  thd 
Committee  were  perfectly  unanimous,  and  has  thd  tuerit  of 
being  practical,  simple^  and  cheap,  while  it  carefully  avoids  Ui 
undue  interference  with  personal  liberty. 

There  are  persons  who  resent  any  attempt  to  invoke  the 
sod  of  legislation  in  carrying  out  this  plan  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  drunkards.     The  practical  sense  of  mankind,  however, 
has  long  since  drawn  a  line  of  demarcation  between  diose 
interests  to  which  the  aphorism  of  Laigsez  faire  is,  and  ihose 
to  which  it  is  not,  applicable,  for  it  is  evidendy  giving  way  to 
that  better  philosophy  which  not  only  tolerates  but  requires  of 
legislators  that  they  should  concern  or  charge  themselves  with 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  people.     We  can  see  no  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  State  establishing,  in  a  tentative 
way,  such  refuges  for  the  treatment  of  habitual  di^nkardB 
as  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons'  suggests,  espe- 
eially  as  it  can  be  done,  at  a  comparatively  little  cost^  by  Ihe 
utilisation  of  existing  institutions.     There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent our  isolating  a  portion  of  every  existing  prison  or  every 
existing  workhouse  for  the  purposes  of  this  great  social  experi- 
ment ;  and  if  the  result  should  be  favourable,  after  a  trial  of 
years,  the  Groyemment  might  farther  extend  the  system,  by 
establishing  separate  reformatories  on  the  industrial  system.* 


*  The  Americans  are  at  present  building  at  Philadelphia  a  Honae 
of  Correction,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  6f  a  measore 
passed  by  the  State  Legislatare,  is  to  contain  a  distinct  department  or' 
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Meanwhile^  it  is  in  the  power  of  private  associations  to  under- 
dertake.  the  eatablisbmexit  of'  asylums  fin:  yphmtary  patients, 
.whicb^  judgixig  by  American/  experieiiee>  -oaa  •  be  made  com- 
pletely self-supporting.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  necessity  of 
personal  restraint,  and  the  interferepce  with  personal  liberty 
in^ft  -eiototry  like  this.  But  where  stelfrrestraint  ends,  legal 
Febiraiflit  begins;  •  A^mati  who  cannot- tfikefe^re  of  himself  is 
jnslQy^m  object  4br-the-'protectioti  ctf-  Ae  law;-  The  peace  of 
teJtoSSke^y  -lire-  prevention  ti  tjirime,  ^iitt*  *the<. security  of  the 
pafciteHt  himselfj  ab^ately  demand  that  i^^ -some  cases  an 
hfltbiftaal  drunkard* 'should  be  ^aced  by  some  judicial  authority 
wbere  he  catt'bebeat  iaken  care  of  and'cnred.  At  present, 
even  the  worst  cases -of -insane  delusions,  arising  from  delirium 
•fpememsy  ^  ^ot*  suffied^  to*  ^detain  a  patient;  -or  to  prevent  him 
from  consummating^. his* own  ruin;  .  t..i, 

'  In-bringing  to  a'dose  theseobsjervations  ujion  drunkenness; 
wecttimot  but  feel  ibaft  -liie  subject  demantis  "the  earnest  and 
thcmghtful'  ecmsiderfttidn  of  'all  dasses  in  the  community.  It  is 
mere  than  a  mere  <|ue8tion  of  national  morals  or  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  national  repntation-^b<tfh  considerations  of  the 
'fiiist  moment-^-^r*there  is  much  reSEwou'tofear  that  our  ^eat 
conufierdal  pre-eminence  may  itself  -  be  endangered  by  the 
iHibitual  dtestpationS'of  kirge  classes  of't>Ur'  population.  lYe 
are  happy  .to  be  T^assur^cr  by  Mr.  Tho<nas  \Brassey  that  h^ 
does '  not'  share  -tiie  opinions  of  tho^Q  alarmists  who  feai^  that 
ttWe-^lay  of-  Bnglaaod's  xsoiMnereial  glory  is  -departed,  for  he  still 
has  the  highest  opimon<  of  the  industry,  common-sense,  and 
many  solid-  -iiuaUtftes  of  .the  British '  workmaJ&«    But  if  the 

Keatly  increased  >  prospjsrity.  joC '  the  o^eratKve-  classes  should 
id  to  an  increased  profligacy — involvrng*)  ft8'  it  usually  does, 
the  less  of  one  .day  in,  sixr  of  ^productive  Utbour,  the  derange^ 
ment,  of  industrial  -  operations';  and  the  imperfection  of  the 
work  produced — then  we  may  justly  apprehend  that  our  vast 
industries  may  be  thrown  into  .foreign  nands,  and  the  weight  of 
the  calamity  will  £all  with  the  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
workmen  themselves. 


-u: — 


■1  — 


boqpital  for:  inisbriat^s,  whete  all  per8<ym^  of  this  elasa  taken  up  ftr 
dnuikenness  are  to  be  firtt  treittod  fop  ikiebriety,  till  they  are  suf- 
ficiently orecovered  for... the' warden  x>r  .manager  to  determine  their 
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Art.  V.  —  Um  Szepter  und  Kronen.  Zeitroman  von 
Gbegob  Samabow.  Zweite  Auflage.  4  Bde.  Stuttgart: 
1873. 

rjiHis  '  romance  of  the  times '  has  made  a  considerable  noise  in 
•^  the  diplomatic  and  fashionable  circles  of  Germany.  It  is 
certainly  an  extraordinary  production.  As  a  novel  it  may  be 
said  to  be  utterly  without  value :  such  merit  as  there  is  in  the 
work  consists  in  its  political  scenes  and  in  its  sketches  of  emi- 
nent  political  personages.  In  one  respect  the  book  is  certainly 
without  a  parallel  among  modem  literary  productions :  no  pub- 
lication of  our  time  contains  within  its  covers  so  many  royal 
personages.  The  author  appears  to  have  more  or  less  acquaint- 
ance with  the  courts  in  which  the  action  of  his  story  is  carried 
on ;  and  they  are  tolerably  numerous,  being  those  of  Vienna, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Hanover ;  he  appears  also 
to  have  considerable  personal  knowledge  of  the  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  whom  he  portrays.  In  one  chapter  he  will  set 
the  reader  in  the  middle  of  the  court  life  of  Vienna,  and  m 
the  next  in  that  of  Berlin,  or  in  that  of  Paris ;  and  he  puts  bis 
political  actors  on  the  stage  and  sets  them  in  action  as  adroitly 
as  if  they  were  so  many  marionnettea  of  which  he  was  the 
wirepuller.  Not  often  is  it  given  to  the  ordinary  reader  to 
be  so  plentifully  supplied  with  the  discourse  of  royal  and  other 
illustrious  persons  in  political  crises  of  great  intensity ;  and  he 
who  peruses  these  pages  may,  indeed,  say 

'  Multa  modis  simulacra  videt  volitantia  miris, 
£t  varias  audit  voces,  fruiturque  deorum 
CoUoquio.' 

The  mystery  of  this  familiarity  of  the  author  with  royal  and 
diplomatic  life  is  intelligible  enough,  if  the  report  be  true  that 
the  name  on  the  cover  is  a  mere  nom  de  plume,  and  that  the 
real  author  is  Herr  Meding,  the  private  secretary  of  the  ex- 
King  of  Hanover,  who  himself  figures  as  one  of  the  personages 
of  his  volumes. 

As  the  work  is  long  and  in  some  parts  very  dull,  it  will 
probably  never  be  translated,  and  few  English  readers  will  care, 
perhaps,  to  go  through  it ;  we  shall  therefore  depart  from  our 
ordinary  practice  in  the  copiousness  of  our  extracts.  Our  ob* 
ject  is  not  so  much  to  write  a  critical  article  on  the  volume  as 
to  give  our  readers  a  notion  of  its  contents ;  leaving  the  author 
responsible  for  his  facts,  and  for  his  fidelity  to  his  representa- 
tions of  so  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  our  time. 

As  for  the  romance  portion  of  the  work,  it  may  be  left  out 
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of  account  altogether.  There  are  two  love-Btoriea  in  it,  one 
of  which  passes  in  Hanover,  and  the  other  in  Vienna ;  but 
they  are  both  very  dreary  insipid  portions  of  the  performancoy. 
having  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  and  no  contact  with  the* 
action  of  the  political  characters.  The  love-making  and  the* 
war-  and  peace-making  are  carried  on  in  entirely  different 
planes,  and  all  the  chapters  which  are  mere  creations  of  fiction 
might  be  removed  from  the  volume  with  advantage.  The 
deities  who  are  directing  the  destinies  of  the  world  here 
are  farther  removed  from  all  possibility  of  interesting  them- 
selves about  the  doings  of  ii^erior  personages  than  are  the 
ffods  of  Olympus  in  classic  epic  poems.  Even  Jupiter  and 
Juno  took  some  interest  in  the  loves  of  Dido  and  ^neas. 

Of  the  taste  of  the  author  as  a  romance-writer,  the  choice 
of  one  of  the  leading  incidents  in  one  of  the  love-stories  is  a 
sufficient  instance :  a  lady  tries  to  revenge  herself  on  her  rival 
by  inoculating  her  with  virus  from  the  wound  of  a  wounded 
man  in  a  hospital ;  this  is  a  completely  German  invention,  and 
outdoes  in  repulsiveness  one  of  the  leading  incidents  in  one  of 
Jean  Paul's  novels,  where  a  lover,  in  pleading  passionately  to 
his  mistress  bv  moonlight,  lays  his  hand  somewhat  roughly  on 
her  arm,  and  the  ladv  smks  down  in  a  swoon  and  becomes  covered 
with  blood.  Her  lover  had  undone  the  ligature  which  had 
been  placed  on  her  arm  that  morning  after  an  operation  of 
phlebotomy  I 

1£,  however,  the  term  light  literature  is  not  a  misnomer  alto- 
gether as  applied  to  Germany,  one  may  say  that  light  literature 
there,  altogether,  is  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at.  Never  did  any 
nation,  we  imagine,  claiming  to  possess  anything  like  the  same 
amount  of  culture,  fail  so  utterly  in  the  li^ht  and  graceful; 
the  elegant,  the  refined,  the  witty  productions  of  literature. 
The  number  of  good  novels  in  Germany  may  almost  be  counted 
on  the  fingers,  while  the  Germans  have  never  produced  a  single 
good  comedy ;  their  comedies,  when  not  whining  sentimentalities, 
resemble  dull  and  clumsy  farces ;  and  as  for  their  farces,  the^ 
are  more  painful  to  witness  than  their  comedies ;  while  theur 
comic  papers,  such  as  the  ^  Kladderadatsch,'  and  the  '  Fliegende 
*  Blatter,'  are  pitiful  products  of  wit  and  humour. 

Confining  our  translations,  therefore,  to  the  political  portions 
of  the  wo»,  we  commence  with  a  portion  of  the  opening 
chapter. 

*■  It  was  the  ninth  eveniog-honr  of  a  dark  April  evening  of  the  year 
1866.  A  Berlin  droschke,  on  the  trot  peculiar  to  ihia  mode  of  convey- 
ance, drove  up  the  Wilhelmsstrasse,  and  stopped  before  the  ample  door, 
illuminated  with  two  gas  lamps,  of  the  house  No.  76-*the  Ministr*- 
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;0f  Faile%|i  AiRuiiu  Tha  g^mid  floorof  this  kng  tvoKslcoed  koue 
-WHS  deadly  Ilgl)t$d^  aod  one  c^uld,  .if  Que  looked  IimdI^  tlttoiiBk  Ihe 
green  ourtains  of  tbe  windows,  900  into  •ev«xal  offic^iOMDe^  which,  in 
'sfiteof  the  advanced  hour  of  the  eyening-r  weiie  filled  with  ^ealoiuily- 
induiBtxious  tonployes,  TIm  windows  of  the  first  «tory  Qxhibited  par- 
tially aJjsoa  faint  illmninatiou. 

*  Ptom  the  droschke  which  stopped  befbre  liiiahoaBe  a  man  descended, 
^c^f  middle^  statnre,  is  a  dark  paletot  and  Hadk  Ibat.  He  approached  itm 
•gaa  lamp^  in  order  to^find  the  money  neeeflaary  for  payment  ita  hia^wrfa^ 
ifmnmakr  and,  ailer  having  lefded- the  teekoning*  with  ikt  ntlnband 
.  AAlomedon,  nog  iniartly  ait  the  bell  near  the  door.  The  doov  theoi^ 
upon,  <4>ened  almost  immediately,  ai|d  tlie  peraciL  whp  loi^glit  admaHitfioe 
Ifitepped  into  the  broad  entranee-^w&y,  at  wlio^e,  extremis  the  ataiia  fiir 
ascent  into  the  int^or  of  the  house  were  to  be  found,  between  two 
Luge  lions  in  repose.  On  one  side,  of  the  entrance,  at  move  than  a 
'man's  height  from  the  ground,  a  windoiv  was  opened  which  led  into  a 
;porter%  lod^e,  and  thereat  appeared  a  porter^s  head,  with  that  indiiS»«Dt 
look  which  IB  peculiar  te  the  door-keepers  of  great  hotiaea. 

^Tbe  door^'keeper  looked  inquiringly  at  the  penon  who  W3fi 
oaBning  in. 

•  ^Ife,  howwm^  m^j  tiinwd  hit  faoe  haslily  to  Aewiodevvaiid  went 
,o|i  ilk  a.  ^uiet,  iodiJBEeraat^a^  to  thastaiixk 

^  'In  thi^.  dear  iig^  which  duriiig  0iia  moTement.£Bil  on  the  ooittten* 
once  of  the  visitoi^  the  features  made  visible  were  of  a  man  of  about  aiztf 
Vears  of  age,  of  healthy  complexion  though  a  little  yelk)w.  The  sharp, 
li'yely,.  dark  eye  had  a  piercing,  penetrating,  but  at  the  same  time  g^oiet, 
benevolent,  and  friendly  sparkle  through  the  glasses  .of  his  golden 
spectacles.  A  sharply-cut,  fine  nose,  bent  with  a  slight  curve  down  to 
the  tsciM)  firmly^eloeed,  Ibeftrdleas  mouth,  under  which  an  energeticBlly- 
aeunded  chiik  ftushed  off  this  peculiar  phydogaomy,  wbieh  cod  wooid 
^undljy^  foxget  if  one  had  but  leeii  it  onoe« 

.  '  Scaveelji:  bad  the  kvok  of  that  eye  under  the  nme  of  Abe  goUoi 
f^pectacles  i^t  ujp  to  tha  porter^s  lodge  than  the  ^ce  of  the  porter 
<:hanged  its  physiqgnomj  as  though  by  e  magic  touch. 
'.  '  Tlie  indifferent,  superior,  condescending  expression  disappeared  all 
of  a  sudden;  the  ^ce  arranged  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  dutiful  folds;  and 
l!he  possessor  of  the  head  hurried  to  die  door  of  his  lodge  leading  to  the 
iMaircase,  where,  in  a  rigid  attitude  which  allowed  one  to  recognise  & 
loililaiy  man  of  long  servioe,  be  remained  rtaaiding  oppoaite  the  new 
anrrral,  who  meanwhile  had  aaoended  ae  &r  aa  the  rtepa  leading  to  ihe 
irestibuie  of  the  ground  floor. 

' "  Is  the  Herr  Minister-President  at  home  ?  "  asked  the  visitor  Ijgfatfyt 
endwitk  that  peculiar  superior  firiendlinesB  which,  equally  imnoved  fam 
the  civility  of  a  petitioner  and  the  forced  nonchalance  of  the  parsemt^ 
characterises  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to  move  in  a  securely  oatural 
manner  on  the  heights  of  existence. 

<  '<  Zu  Btfihi,  ExctlUnz;'  answered  the  poxfcer,  in  ihe  tone  of  datifol 
annouiioenettt. 

'  "  Now,  and  hew  do  you  get  on  ?  Ever  atovt  end  vigonNM  e^  J«v 
Ycdt  ?  "  said  the  mTind  in  a  frieadlj  way. 
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'  "  Idoat  JiilMiinuiee  thanks  iat  your  iExceUency's  gracious  inquiiy,  I 
^t  on  pretty  yrell.  Truly  one  gets  a  little  less  strong :  everybody  is 
2i«t  so  iirm  as  your  Excellency.'* 

< "  Well,  well,  we  all  get  older  and  go  towards  our  end.  Keep  your- 
self brave.     God  be  with  you !  " 

'With  these  friendly  and  heartily -spoken  words,  the  serious  man 
"wiOi  the  golden  spectacles  mounted  up  the  broad  stairs  to  the  first  story, 
while  the  did  pcHrter  looked  aiter  him  reverentially  and  pleased,  and 
l^en  returned  to  his  lodge. 

^The  visitor  found  in  the  ante-chamber  above  the  domestic  of  the 
Herr  von  Bismarck-Schonhausen,  and  was  by  him  immediately  intro- 
duced, through  the  great,  dimly-lighted  ante-room,  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Minister-President,  where  the  domestic  opened  the  doors  with  an  an- 
nouncement addressed  to  his  master — "  ExcelUm  von  Manttuffel !  " 

'  Herr  von  Bismarck  sat  before  a  large  writing-table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  covered  with  rolls  and  papers,  and  lighted  by  a  tall  lamp 
with  a  daik  globe.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table  there  was  an  arm- 
•chair,  in  which  the  Minister  was  wont  to  invite  his  visitors  to  sit 
«dcKirxi. 

*'  At  tfae  azmounoement  of  his  domestic,  Herr  von  Bismarck  arose  and 
.stepped  towards  his  visiter',  while  Heir  vpn  Manteufiel  embraced  the 
room  with  a  single  glance  of  his  sharp  eye,  and  l^en,  with  an  almost 
imobservable  half-melancholy  smile,  seized  the  proffered  hand  of  the 
Minister-President 

'  It  was  a  characteristic  picture  of  deep  significance— this  standing 
opposite  to  each  other  of  these  two  men.  Here,  in  this  second-atom 
of  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future,  old  and  new  Prussia  touched 
-each  other.  Both  persons  felt  something  of  this  impression:  they 
stood  for  an  instant  mute  and  opposite  to  each  other. 

*•  We  have  already  given  a  description  of  Herr  von  Manteufiel  on  his 
entry  into  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Jt  remains  only  for  us  to 
add  that  the  removal  of  his  hat  disclosed  hair  of  light  grey,  grown  thin 
and  close  cut.  He  stood  qmietly  there,  with  his  right  hand  in  that  of 
Herr  von  Bismarck,  while  he  held  his  hat  in  the  soib  white  fingers  of 
his  lefl  hand.  His  features  preserved  firmly  their  stereotyped  calm ; 
tlie  mouth  was  almost  hermetically  closed,  and  a  defensive  reserve  im- 
pressed its  stamp  on  the  whole  bearing  of  the  earnest  man  as  he  stood. 

^  Herr  von  Bismarck  towered  above  his  companion  as  he  stood  by 
him  by  nearly  a  head.  His  mighty  form  testified  in  its  bearing  tliat  he 
waa  aocustomed  to  wear  the  military  uniform.  His  solidly-ibrmed, 
strongly-marked  countenance  spoke  in  its  deep  traits  of  a  mighty, 
pasaionate,  inner  life ;  his  grey,  clear,  piercing  eye  directed  itself 
steadily  and  straightly,  with  cold  and  bold  glance,  on  the  circumstance 
which  he  wished  to  observe ;  and  beneath  the  high  and  broad  forehead, 
bald  to  the  roof  of  his  head,  there  were  to  be  divined  thoughts  working 
in  elementary  formative  power,  wnd  constrained  by  an  iron  will  into 
logical  sequence.' 

This  interview  between  Manteufifel  and  Bismarck  had  h^-^-^ 
^irranged  previously  in  order  that  the  latter  might  have  a^ 
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tage  of  the  ideas  of  his  predecessor  in  office  on  the  policy  be 
i^as  about  to  adopt.  The  interview  had  taken  place  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  King ;  and  the  questions  which  they  had  t» 
discuss  involved  no  less  than  the  whole  question  of  to  which 
Power,  whether  to  Austria  or  to  Prussia,  the  future  supremacy 
in  Germany  was  to  belong.  Manteuffel,  in  accordance  ^vith  the 
policy  he  had  pursued  while  in  office,  was  for  continuing  to 
avoid  the  arbitrament  of  war,  and  for  trusting  to  the  progress 
of  public  opinion  to  raise  the  confidence  of  the  Germany  to- 
wards the  Prussian  hegemony.  Herr  von  Bismarck,  how- 
•ever,  had  almost  as  good  as  determined  upon  a  different 
policy,  and  the  result  of  the  interview  was  but  to  strengthen 
him  in  the  resolves  he  already  entertained. 

The  conversations  in  these  volumes  are,  of  course,  principally 
carried  on  by  means  of  speech ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gesture 
employed  also,  and  there  is  one  gesture  over  which  the  author 
gives  to  his  personages  a  most  astonishing  command,  and  which 
is  used  by  way  of  supplementary  accompaniment  to  conversa- 
tion. The  quantity  of  smiling  his  diplomatists  make  use  of  is 
prodigious ;  and  they  appear  especially  to  be  given  to  the  prao- 
tice  of  the  '  fine  smile*'  the '  mournful  smile,'  and  the  ^  quiet 
smile;'  seldom  wdth  them  does  the  'sudden  smile'  ^fly' 
involuntarily  over  the  features,  as  with  more  unsophisticated 
people. 

Herr  von  ManteufFel  then,  who  appears  to  be  a  remarkable 
artist  in  the  *  fine  smile,'  being  of  opmion  that  the  proper  policy 
of  Prussia  in  the  present  crisis  was  pacific,  and  not  to  drive 
Austria  to  war,  has  come  to  the  Prussian  Foreign  Office,  at 
the  desire  of  Bismarck,  to  state  his  views  on  the  crisis. 

After  the  exchange  of  a  few  preliminary  observations  be- 
tween the  dramatis  personce,  Manteuffel  explains  the  actual 
crisis  as  follows : — 

*  "  You  desire,"  he  went  quietly  on  to  say,  "  I  think,  according  to  the 
conviction  I  entertain  from  my  observation  of  events,  to  settle  the  Ger- 
man question,  or  rather  to  end  it.  You  desire  to  place  Prussia  at  the 
head  of  the  financial  and  military  power  of  Germany,  and  to  show 
the  point  of  the  sword  to  those  who  would  oppose  you.  You  would^ 
with  a  word,  force  the  long  chronic  crisis  which  is  called  the  German 
question  into  an  acute  crisis ;  and,"  added  he  with  a  light  smile,  *^  cure 
it  once  for  all  with  the  arcanum  of  *  blood  and  iron.'  *' 

'  "  That  will  I,"  replied  Herr  von  Bismarck,  without  making  a  move- 
ment or  without  exalting  his  tone ;  but  his  voice  vibrated  so  peculiarly 
that  the  sound  of  these  three  words  resounded  like  a  clang  of  arms 
through  the  room,  while  an  electric  light  streamed  out  of  his  unchanged 
«ye  directed  on  Herr  von  Manteuffel. 

*  So  resounded,  out  of  the  inside  of  the  Trojan  horse,  when  touched 
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T)7  tbe  spear  of  Ij&ocoon,  the  light  dang  of  Greek  arms — ^the  first  tone 
-of  those  terrible  notes  before  which  the  walls  of  Pergamns  fell ;  and 
which,  echoing  from  the  strings  of  the  lyre  of  Homer  (1!)  for  two 
^thousand  years,  make  to  tremble  the  hearts  of  the  generations  of  meriJ 

Herr  von  Manteuffel  then  examines  all  the  points  of  the 
political  situation  of  Prussia,  and  enters  into  an  estimation  of 
the  elements  which  appear  to  incline  either  in  her  favour  or 
gainst  her.  First,  there  is  the  needle-gun  and  the  Prussian 
army,  both  powerful  factors  on  which  the  country  can 
reckon.  Then  public  opinion — at  the  mention  of  which  Bis* 
marck  sneers  a  little — but  which,  nevertheless,  Manteuffel  con- 
siders to  be  something,  and  to  be  unfavourable.  The  Ex-foreign 
Minister  then  inquires  about  the  state  of  the  negotiations  with 
Prance,  and  his  companion  gives  some  but  very  fugitive 
account  of  his  visit  to  Biarritz  and  to  France  in  1865,  and  of 
his  dealings  with  official  personages  there — about  which,  indeed, 
«one  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  little  precise  information.  Then 
the  secret  treaty  with  Italy,  by  which  the  latter  Power 
bound  herself  to  attack  Austria  in  the  south  when  war  should 
'be  declared  against  her  in  the  north — is  discussed — and  on  this 
part  of  the  arrangements  Manteuffel  does  not  place  much  reli- 
ance. Then  the  situation  of  Hanover  towards  Prussia,  and 
the  existing  state  of  the  negotiations  at  Hanover  are  considered. 
After  some  observations  upon  both  sides,  Manteuffel  says : — 

'"And  you  yourself,  what  do  you  think  about  the  Hanoverian 
<lue8tion  ?  "  | 

*  "If  I  place  myself  on  the  purely  objective  political  point  of  view," 
Bismarck  replies  with  frankness,  "  I  cannot  help  desiring  that  Hanover 
did  not  exist  at  all,  and  must  regret  that  our  diplomacy  did  not  succeed 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  getting  the  English  Royal  Family  to  abdi- 
cate its  secundo-gentttwej  which  perhaps  might  have  been  arranged. 
Hanover  is  a  nail 'in  our  fleah,  and,  even  with  the  best  intentions, 
cripples  lis  mightily.  But  if,  as  has  been  tlie  case  for  a  long  while,  bad 
intentions  reign  there,  she  may  become  quite  perilous  to  us.  Were  I 
so  much  of  a  Machiavelist  as  people  reproach  me  with  at  times,  I  would 
direct  my  whole  attention  to  the  acquirement  of  Hanover.  And  per- 
chance that  would  not  be  so  difficult,  as  it  seems,"  continued  Herr  von 
Bismarck,  following,  as  it  were  involuntarily,  the  trtiin  of  thought 
which  started  up  in  his  mind ;  ''  neither  the  people  of  England  nor  the 
royal  house  there  would  trouble  themselves  much  about  it.  Yet,  you 
know,  our  most  gracious  sovereign  is  very  conservative,  and  has  a 
deep  reverence  for  the  Hanoverio-Prussian  traditions,  which  were  per- 
sonified in  the  Queen  Sophia  Charlotte  and  in  the  Queen  Louisa — and 
I — well,  I  am  no  less  conservative,  and  those  traditions  are  to  me  no 
•3ea8  holy,  and  with  all  my  heart  and  with  fiill  conviction  I  follow  the 
•ideas  of  the  King,  to  fashion  the  future  according  to  these  traditions, 
and  to  make  possible  the  permanent  existence  of  Hanover.     But  we 
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cannot  contSntie  as  we  liaire  been;  We  must  hare  gpiarantees,  and  Ae 
more  the  life  of  States  is  aceentnatod  and  concentrated  in  their  indiTidu- 
alitj,  and  the  more-  thoir  communications  are  developed  and  beoeme 
vrith  their  rich  veina  of  lii^  the  ihctors^  the  bases  of  politics,  so  muck  tiie 
less  can  Prussia  permit  that  a  strange  and  perhaps  a  hostile  element  shall 
exist  in  its  body  so  near  to  its  heart.  I  can,  therefore,  in  all  earnest- 
ness reply — I  am  endeavouring  honourably  and  honestly  to  win  Hano- 
ver, and  to  create  fbr  it  a-  secure,  honourable,  yea,  a  brilliant  position 
in  North  Grermany,  if  she  on  her  side  respects  the  old  traditions  and 
remains  true  to  us.  But,  of  a  truth,  tdiey  must  leave  off  making  us 
coodinually  feel  tibat  they  are  impediments  in  our  way."  ' 

After  some  communications  from  Bismarck  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  was  endeavonring  to  gain  Hanover,  the  two  states^ 
men  proceed  to  discuss  the  leanings  of  the  South  German 
States  which  were  indisputably  hostile. 

Manteuffel  then  sums  up  the  resnlt  of  their  con^rsation : — 

*  "I  see,  first  of  all,  that  you  have  embraced  in  your  vision  all  Ae  points 
which  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  great  conflict,  and  that  much  has  been 
done  to  bring  the  chances  of  success  on  your  side ;  but  I  only  see  some- 
thing  ready,  complete  and  sure  in  one  point,  and  that  point  is  the 
Prussian  army.  Everything  ebe  in  your  structure  is  uncerftMn*  and 
tottering.  The  position  of  &e  French  is  not  perfectly  well  defined  and 
siure ;  Germany  seems  to  ikie  to  be  hostile — since,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do 
not  reckon  on  Hanover.  The  policy  of  safety  and  foresight  does  not  lie 
in  the  character  of  the  King;  and  I  repeat  it,  Hanover  may  be  dan- 
gerous. Consider  the  Brigade  Kalisch  is  yet  in  Holstein ;  consider  that 
Hanover  and  Hesse  together  can  set  on  fbot  a  tolerably  strong  power, 
and  that  you  will  not  have^nuch  force  to  spare  to  carry  on  operations 
there.  Italy?  Its  alliance  is  sure,  you  tell  me.  Well,  I  too  will 
believe  that  they  keep  their  promise.  Do  yon  believe  that  the  Italian 
army  can  count  on  success?  I  think  not.  I  see,  therefore,  a  defeat  on 
the  side  of  Italy."     .     .     . 

^ "  Well,^'  continued  ManteufFel, "  let  us  leave  aside  the  inrestigadon  of 
the  chancer — granted  that  you  have  them,  especially  m  the  eflfectiveneas 
of  the  army.  But  there  is  a  second  serious  question.  Is  war  necessary  ? 
Is  the  situation  such,  that  all  the  heavy  mischief,  all  the  mightf 
perils,  mtist  be  incurred  which  so  vast  a  conflict  will  summon  up  ? 
You  know  that  I  too  desire  to  see  Prussia  at  the  head  of  Germany :  I 
wish  this  as  a  Prussian,  I  desire  this  out  of  conviction  as  a  German, 
and  I  have  laboured  to  this  end  as  a  minister  so  &r  as  I  was  able.  But 
I  have  thought  that  such  developments  could  be  ripened  by  tine  and 
by  organic  growth,  and  I  have  found  the  greatest  antagonism  to  the 
I^ssian  hegemony  in  Germany  in  the  mistrust  of  the  Crerman^—^ 
mistrust  the  fear  of  the  princes  for  their  sovereignty  and  the  flittnre  d 
their  dynasties.  The  f^r  of  the  various  (^visions  of  the  people  hr 
the  autonomic  individuality  sets  itself  against  Prusm  and  is  utifieed 
adroitly  by  Austria,  which  on  account  of  its  almost  too  great  oomplesticy 
is*  assured  on  its  side  against  such  mistmst.  I  have  held'  it  to  be  the 
task  of  Prussia — and  I  have  so  worked  fca  tliis  end^--to  earn  for  us  the 
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Qoofideaoe  of  the  iKinces  md  the  paofde  i]i<6annaD7«    If  "diBt  «en4.'  ib 

reached  then  the  lead  will  eotoe  to  ua  and  the  part  <e(r  Aua^ria  U) 
played  out — aince  were  it  not  for  that  miBtriut  of  which  I  speak  the 
spirit  of  G^xviflBj,  the  epiiit  of  eidture  and  enl^tenment,  the  spirit 
of  progyewnye  nalaoBal  life,  tnim  to  tts.     I  have  too  vaj  decided  riewB 
about  PiuwiMh  wars.  ...  So  long  as  we  threaten  our  power  is  great; 
it  •dinumriieft  by  hmtg  pat  ioto  aotMty.    When  ore  stand  at  eaM  m 
the  ranks  we  ntnt  always  he  eotmted  with ;  the  peace  of  Pans  argnecr  a 
little  ibr  my  maxim.  Where  is  the  fieoeaiby  of  upsetting  so  thoroughly 
tfaflt  confideooe,  whidi  is  abeady  shadsen  hy  libe  new  era  ?  where  is  the' 
urgent  need  of  imperilliBg  the  strong  and  reserved  position  of  Prussia' 
by  the  uncertaifidioe-^ay  ofwar?"'    ... 

Bisonarck  replies  :-«- 

'  "  O  my  honoured  friend,  I  know  these  views  of  yours.  I  know' 
those  noble  inteadiona,  whicli  animated  and  led  you,  so  long  as  you 
held  the  rudder  of  the  G^man  Stale.  I  know  your  conscientiousness 
and  foresight.  Believe  mc^  I  too  am  &r  removed  from  playing  fri- 
volously with  the  destiny  of  the  Prussian  State — this  artificial  eneatipn 
of  centuries  of  striving  1  Believe  me,  it  is  not  I  who  have  provoked 
this  war.  I  find  myself  in  the  condition  of  necessary  defence,  and  if  I 
have  not,  like  the  King,  liie  tame  o^veretitial  awe  of  entering  int&  a 
duel  at  Least  with  this  perfidious  Austria^  yet  would  I  far  no  .pricey 
without  necessity,  bring  the  uttermost  to  pass.  But  I  know  that  in 
Vienna  they  wttl  have  war ;  they  will  not  grant  to  us  our  rightful 
poEution  ;  yea,  they  would  suppress  us  and  choke  us  in  the  machinery 
of  the  Bmid,  whidi  you  know  gave  to  you  too  mudh  trouble  and 
sonow.  This  SiucMi  Bemt  and  his  friends  in  Vienna,  the  sangtnne 
Meyeei^Higy  the  ambttaous  pedant  Biegdeben,  and  thi<t  ahnipie  honestr 
fellow  Max  Gagem,  aae  dxeianing*ef  a  new  Clerroaot  kin^obm,  in  winch 
a  parlittBieot  of  their  awn  staatip  ahall  r^phiee  the  Xmmm  Ftboz  Jwooph 
on  the  imperial  Grennan  thsone.  .  ^  .  And  shall  I  wait  qmiedy  .until 
perhaps  they  find  a  more  iavouxable  moment  for  the  accomplishment, 
of  their  noble  designs  ?  And  then,  mj  honoured  friend,  are  theie  not 
moments  in  which  the  bold  resolve  is  a  necessity  ?  .  •  .  What  had, 
become  of  Prussia  if  Frederidk  the  Great  had  waited  ?  .  .  •  O  my 
honoured  fiiend,  my  feeling  tells  me,  and  my  reason  does  not  contra- 
diet  it,  that  the  spirit  of  F^erick  the  Great  and  the  spirit  of  1819  is 
liie  hrmth  of  lifis  which  breathes  thnongh  PmaBoan  tdstoty.  •  .  . 
Bat  not  to  go  forward  hexe  meats  going  backward,  backward  along 
incalcolable  paliha.     Shall  1  hiA%  this  coawsdon  in  my  heart,  mt  atill 


and  wait  for  the  end  to  arrive,  until  pexhaps  a  hand  whidi  is  less 

,  a  mind  which  is  less  hold  than  l^t  which  I  feel  in 


i»  ♦ 


strong  than  mine, 

me,  may  be  called  to  make  head  against  the  peril  ? 

To  such  oonsideraitiona  MwnteuffiBfl  had  nothing  to  t«piy, 
excepit  that  he  could  Bot  undertime  to  judge  wfaetbq:  saeh  a 
neneot  had  cpme  or  Bot.  After  a  iiCfcle  fordieflr  qvoBlmi  and 
iieply,  the  two  rnniaters  separated,  without  favmg  effiecfoated 
any  change  in  each  other's  convictions. 
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Bismarck  then  remains  alone,  and  after  remaining  sunk  in 
deep  thought  for  a  few  minutes,  cries  out : — 

' ''  AH,  all,  all  sing  the  same  song;  all  speak  of  responsibility,  of  the 
perils,  of  the  misery,  of  war !  But  do  I  not  feel  the  responsibility  ?  do  I 
not  see  the  danger?  does  not  mj  heart,  too,  grow  cold  at  the  thought  of  Ibe 
misery  of  war  7  .  .  .  And  is  he  not  light  ?  If  success  was  to  fiul  me, 
if  our  enemies  had  power  to  beat  down  Prussia — ^to  break  her — ^what 
were  the  consequences  7 — ^to  abdicate  like  a  frivolous  actor,  condemned 
'of  all,  and  to  be  through  all  future  histoiy  a  mock  of  the  vile  mob— bnt 
then,"  he  cried  passionately  out,  while  he  directed  his  burning  look  up- 
wards, "  on  the  other  side  to  retreat  with  the  consciousness  of  victoxy  in 
one's  heart,  to  lose  the  moment,  and  therewith  perchance  the  whole  great 
mighty  future  of  Prussia,  which  I  see  stretching  so  brilliant  before 
me — 

<  "  '  And  that  which  you  lose  at  the  moment 
Eternity  ne'er  will  restore.*  ** 

*  He  stood  etill  again,  and  looked  in  deep  meditation  on  the  gromid. 
'  '^  Who  will  give  me  light  in  this  darkness  7     I  must  have  heaven 
above  my  head,  and  let  the  fresh  air  into  my  blood.'* ' 

So  saying,  Herr  von  Bismarck  seized  a  light  hat  and  left 
the  room,  descended  the  steps  at  the  back  of  the  hotel,  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  large  garden  in  its  rear,  under  the 
shade  of  its  majestic  trees.  After  some  time  he  re-enters 
the  bouse,  still  undecided,  and  seeks  the  drawing-room  of  his 
residence,  where  he  finds  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  Herr 
von  Keudell,  his  secretary  and  chief  confidant.  A  tea^-service 
was  on  a  side  table,  and  Fraulein  von  Bismarck  addressed 
herself  to  preparing  and  serving  tea.  Herr  von  Bismarck, 
however,  it  appears,  does  not  indulge  in  so  effeminate  a  bever- 
age ;  so  for  him  a  lacquey  enters,  and  presents  to  the  Minister- 
president  a  cut-glass  foaming  with  Bavarian  beer, '  which  the 
^  latter  half  empties  in  one  thirsty  draught.'  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  Prince  Bismarck  finds  in  beer  great  support  and  comfort 
in  difficult  crises,  and  always  takes  care  to  have  it  at  hand. 
After  a  little  desultory  talk  about  visitors,  the  Minister  cries 
to  Herr  von  Keudell,  ^A  little  music,  dear  Keudell — will 
^  you  ? '  Herr  von  Keudell  accordingly  seats  himself  at  the 
piano,  while  Bismarck  paces  up  and  down  the  room  in  thought 
After  playing  various  pieces,  the  secretary  begins  the  As^ur 
Sonata  of  Beethoven,  whidi  contains  the  famous  'Marcis 
'  fmnebre  sulla  morte  d'  un  Eroe.'  A  gentle  smile  of  satis- 
faction at  the  commencement  of  the  sonata  showed  that  he 
had  touched  Herr  von  Bismarck's  right  key.  His  attention 
grew  more  intense  when  the  marcia  was  reached.  Then  he 
stood  still. 
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'  His  mighty  ha&d  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair ;  his  eye  was  directed 
upwards ;  and  with  an  expression  as  though  an  inspiration  was  passing 
through  his  soul  he  listened  to  the  soul-moving  tunes. 

'  The  muffled  drums  so  artfullj  imitated  rolled  forth,  the  clangours  of 
the  trumpets  rang,  and  Herr  von  Keudell,  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of 
the  inspiration,  surpassed  himself  in  his  delivery. 

*  Frau  von  Bismarck  had  laid  her  work  down  before  her  and  listened 
musingly. 

'  The  Minister-president  stood  immovable.  His  breast  arched  itself 
Ibroadly,  the  mighty  muscles  of  his  arms  strained  themselves  more 
intensely,  more  ilamingly  gleamed  the  lightnings  which  his  eyes  shot 
^ortli,  and  which  appeared  to  seek  through  the  ceiling  of  the  salon  the 
dark  heaven  of  night  with  its  stars. 

*  Tet  again  rang  those  deep  trumpet- tones,  the  clear  volleys  of  sound 
spread  themselves  out,  and  after  a  short  pause  Herr  von  Keudell  pro- 
•ceeded  to  the  Jinale  of  the  As-dur  Sonata, 

*  Herr  von  Bismarck  looked  around  as  though  he  had  awoke  out  of  a 
dream.  Yet  for  a  moment  did  he  stand  stiU,  and  as  though  unconscious 
he  whispered  forth  the  words, 

*  **  And  if  I  should  &1],  yet  shall  my  soul  ascend  to  the  music  of 
each  tunes.  Would  a  poet  be  ever  able  to  feel  at  the  grave  of  a  hero 
rthat  which  rings  forth  here  in  these  notes,  if  there  were  no  men  whose 
Siearts  were  capable  of  banishing  doubts  l-~-^acta  est  aleaJ'^  And  without 
thinking  of  those  present,  he  hmrriedly  left  the  salon,  •  •  • 

'  Herr  von  Bismarck  had  meanwhile  with  iirm  steps  returned  to  his 
•cabinet  and  seated  himself  at  his  writing-table.* 

After  the  Minister  had  written  down  notes  for  about  half  an 
hour^  he  rang  the  bell.     His  servant  appeared.     *  Is  Herr  von 

*  Keudell  stm  here  ? '     '  Zu  Befehl,  Excellenz: 

A  few  minutes  later  the  secretary  arrived,  and  the  Minister 
^ve  instructions  for  despatches  to  be  written  in  the  tenor  of 
his  notes,  and  to  be  sent  off  to  the  ambassadors  in  Vienna, 
Frankfort,  and  Paris.  Herr  von  Keudell  cast  a  glance  at  the 
iK>te8.    '  Excellency,'  he  said,  almost  shocked, '  this  is  war.' 

*  It  is,'  replied  Herr  von  Bismarck ;  *  and  now,  good  nighty 

*  dear  Keudell,  till  to-morrow — as  we  must  sleep.     I  am  in 

*  truth  very  tired,  and  my  nerves  require  repose.'  And 
thus,  according  to  the  author  of  '  Um  Szepter  und  Kronen,' 
Prince  Bismarck,  under  the  inspiration  of  beer  and  Beethoven, 
determined  on  war  with  the  Austrian  Empire. 

The  next  chapter,  in  which  we  are  allowed  to  enjoy  this 
<5onverse  of  the  gods,  who  are  settling  the  fate  of  Europe,  is 
Vienna,  and  there,  in  the  cabinet  of  Count  Mensdorff,  in  the 
Staatskanzlei.  The  three  persons  at  whose  colloquy  we  are 
enabled  to  be  present  are  Count  Mensdorff  himself,  the  under 
State-secretary  and  privy-councillor,  Freiherr  von  Meysenbug, 
and  the  Ministerialrath  von  Biegeleben.     Count  Mensdorff 
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waui  a  man  of  middle  size^  with  a  fine  distinguished  physiog- 
nomy of  the  French  type  and  of  an  invaEd  hue^  with  short 
black  hair  and  a  little  black  moustache.  He  wore  the  unifonn 
of  a  lieutenant  field  marshal  and  the  star  of  the  order  of  Leo- 
pold. He  has  just  returned  from  an  interview  with  the  £m- 
peror,  and  is  reporting  the  results  of  his  conference  to  the 
officials,  whom  we  have  heard  Bismarck  accusing  as  dream- 
ing of  the  restoration  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  House  of 
Austria. 

*•  '^  Well,  Gentlemen,"  said  MensdorfF,  '^  it  appears  your  wishes  will  be 
accomplished.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  wDl  take  no  steps  backward; 
he  willy  on  no  considerationy  allow  the  Prussian  projects  of  Bwni" 
reforms  to  be  accomplished  in  North  Germany;  in  a  word,  he  is  leaolred 
to  advance  energetically  in  ereiy  direction,  and  to  resolutely  take  in- 
hand  the  great  German  question — at  the  risk  of  a  rupture  ana  of  war,^ 
he  added  with  a  half-suppressed  sigh.* 

The  Herren  von  Meysenbug  and  yon  Biegdeben  looked  at 
each  other  with  an  expression  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction^  and 
waited  with  anxiety  for  the  further  commnnications  of  Coimt 
Mensdorff. 

* "  I  have,  however,  omitted  nothing,"  he  continued,  "  in  order  to 
dissuade  His  Majesty  from  such  a  decided  step,  and  a  policy  so 
weighted  with  consequences.  You  know  that  I  lay  no  claim  to  under- 
stand much  of  politics,  and  therein  I  must  confide  in  you,  and  iu  your 
superior  knowledge.  But  I  am  a  soldier  ;  and  though  I  do  not  account 
myself  a  great  general,  yet  I  imderstand  perfectly  what  an  army  pre- 
pared  for  war  should  be.  Well,  Gentlemen,  the  policy  we  are  going  to 
pursue  leads  to  war;  for  war  purposes  there  should  be  prepared  an 
army  which  is  on  a  par  with  its  adversary ;  and  such  an  army  we 
do  not  possess— certainly  not — according  to  my  militaiy  convictien. 
Whitber  will  that  lead  us?  "  He  stopped,  exhausted,  and  reauuned 
meditating. 

' "  But  your  Excellency  must  not  see  things  too  darkly,'*  said  Herr 
von  Meysenbug ;  "  we  have  800,000  men,  as  the  War  Office  affirms." 

*  «*The  War  Office  may  affirm  what  it  likes,"  Count  Mensdorff  broke 
in  passionately.  "  I  am  a  practical  soldier,  and  pay  little  attention  to 
the  papers  of  the  War  Office;  but  I  know  the  circumstances  of  the 
army  quite  well,  and  if  we  can  get  the  half  of  your  800,000  men  to 
march  I  shall  be  well  pleased.  And  even  then  we  must  canyon 
operations  in  two  theatres  of  war,"  he  continued ;  "  for  yon  will  see 
that  Italy  will  begin  with  the  first  cannon-shot  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  an  alliance  is  already  struck'  with  Prussia." 

*  Hetr  von  Biegeleben  smiled  to  himself,  with  the  air  of  a  superior 
man  of  his  metier  who  hears  a  dilettante  speak,  and  remarked  in  a 
business-like,  respectful  tone :  ^'  I  venture  to  remind  your  Exeelkncy 
that  our  ambassadors  at  Berlin  and  Florence  relate  in  rae  most  decided 
way  that  there  is  no  talk  of  a  Prussian-Ttalian  alliance ;  and  that  even 
the  sKght  difference  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  Prussia  raised 
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abcmt  tbe  Moognition  of  Italj  is  ali]!  eacistin^.     Besides^,  Italy  ^^rould 
not,  tut  the  Duke  de  Gfanaont  told  me  to-day,  seek  so  sealonaly  ^^r  the  - 
mediatioR  of  ¥tvixitm  for  the  ceasion  of  Venice  on  the  footing  of  full 
conipe&afttiony  if  irt  had  conelnded  a  Prtinian  aDiance^  or  had  a  notion 
of  oooolndiDg  one**' 

'^^Yeiv  yea,'*  snid  Mensdorff,  meditatively;  ^^lihf  embassies  report 
that  there  it  no  Pmanan-ItaHaa  alliance.  I  know  that  well ;  and  yet 
I  «n  coBvinoed  of  the  oontmry/* 

* "  But,"  replied  Von  Meysenbug,  "  the  Duo  de  Gn&mont  would 
not"— 

^'^GninMmt  I "  interrupted  Count  Menadorff;  more  Tehemently  than  • 
before :  '*  and  do  yoa  believe  that  Grameiii  knows  what  goes  on  in  ' 
Paris  ?  " ' 

In  the  course  of  further  conversation  Mensdorff  declared 
he  had  used  every  endeavour  with  the  Emperor  to  be  allowed 
to  resign  his  post  in  the  fear  of  catastrophes  wbieh  he  knew 
to  be  inevitable^  but  that  his  Majesty  had  ordered  him  to 
rennin,  imd,  as  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  politician,  he  remained 
out  oi  military  duty.  As  war,  however,  was  resolved  upon, 
the  sooner  the  blow  was  struck  the  better,  since  their  enemies 
were  gathering  strength  every  day;  and  he  i^eed  to  consider 
the  Condominium  m  the  HoIstein-'Schleswig  duchies  as  dflfering- 
the  best  excuse  for  picking  a  quarrel. 

The  situation  of  Hanover  between  Austria  and  Prussia  is 
tHe  subject  of  discussion  between  these  ministers  as  it  was  be- 
tween Sismarck  and  Manteuffel ;  let  us,  then,  leave  Vienna  and 
go  to  Hanover,  where  chapter  v.  introduces  us  into  the  cabiael  oT 
George  V.  at  Herrenhausen.    The  interlocutors  aare  George  V., . 
a  privy-councillor,  Dr,  Lex,  and  Herr  Meding,  Befjiemnffsrefift,. 
the  author  of  these  vokiraes  if  the  report  we  have  mentioned  be 
coirect,  and  who  has  just  entered  the  room. 

•  George  V.  was  then  six-and-fbrty  years  of  age — a  handsome  man 
of  vigorous  health.  The  sharp-cut,  cIassicall/-formed  ieatures  of  his 
race,  which  showed  themselves  in  the  purest  Imes,  beamed  with  cheer- 
fulness and  contentment,  without  taking  away  from  the  royal  dignity 
which  pervaded  his  person.  A  spare  blonde  moustache,  turned  upwards, 
covered  the  upper  lip;  and  hardly  would  anybody,  at  the  first  look  of' 
this  &ce,  animated  with  such  a  free-and-easy  play  of  expression,  have 
suspected  that  all  vision  was  wanting  in  his  eyes. 

*The  King  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Hanoverian  JiCger  Kegiment  of* 
the  Guards.     Over  his  breast  and  on  his  uniform  lay  the  large  dark 
blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.    On  his  breast  he  wore  the 
smaD  crosses  of  the  Orders  of  the  Guelph  and  Ernest- Augustus.    A 
smaQ  black  King  Charles'  spaniel  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  King. 

*  "Good  morning,  my  dear  Regierungsraih^  cried  the  King  with  his- 
clear  voice  to  the  incomer ;  ''  I  rejoice  to  see  you.     Sit  down  and  tell 
uie  what  news  there  are.     Wliat  does  public  opinion  say  in  my  king- 
dom ?  " 
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*•  '^  Most  BubmiBBive  good  moming,  your  Majesty/*  answered  Herr 
Meding,  with  a  deep  reverence,  while  he  took  a  seat  opposite  the  King. 

'  ^^  Public  opinion,*'  said  the  Begierungsrath,  ^^  is,  as  I  must  impart  to 
your  Majesty,  very  much  excited,  and  makes  a  mighty  stride  towards 
hastening  the  war,  and  especially  towards  bringing  your  Majesty  to  the 
support  of  Austria  and  to  make  a  decided  stand  against  Prussia.*' 

'  '*  Wherefore  is  it  thus  ?  *'  asked  the  King.  "  The  amiable  jouinals 
•of  the  Opposition  had  such  a  yearning  a  short  time  back  for  the 
Prussian  helmets.** 

*  "  Wherefore,  your  Majesty  ?  '*  answered  the  JRegierungsrath ;  "  that 
'Would  be  difficult  to  determine.  Many  and  difierent  influences  may 
•contribute  thereto ;  but  the  fact  is  clear;  the  whole  of  public  opimon  in 
Tthe  kingdom  of  Hanover  desires  union  with  Austria.'* 

' "  Singular  I  "  said  George  V. ;  "  Count  Decken,  who  was  with  me 
yesterday,  spoke  in  the  same  tone.     He  was  quite  furiously  AustriaD.'* 

*  "  Count  Decken,  your  Majesty,"  answered  Herr  Meding,  "  speaks 
in  the  spirit  of  the  great  German  Verein  which  he  founded,  and  he  is  a 
^eat  admirer  of  Herr  von  Beust" 

* "  I  know,  I  know  I "  cried  the  King ;  "  but  he  is  right  in  so  far  as  tliat 
all  the  world  is  preaching  war  against  Prussia,  and  the  army  mostly,  too 
—that  is,  the  yoimg  officers." 

* "  He  is  right,  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  Segierutigsrath. 

^  The  King  considered  a  moment.  '*  And  what  are  you  doing  against 
this  current  ?  '*  he  asked. 

'  '^  I  am  seeking  to  calm  it,  to  divert  it,  and  to  enlighten  it,  so  &r  ^ 
my  influence  reaches  in  the  press,  since  I  esteem  this  current  as  full  of 
evil ;  it  conduces  thereto  to  bring  on  war — the  greatest  evil  for  Ger- 
many; and  in  this  war  to  press  Hanover  into  a  very  dangerous 
(position." 

* "  Quite  right !  quite  right !  "  the  King  cried  out  in  a  lively  way; 
"  every  means  must  be  tried  to  quiet  this  warlike  and  antagonistic  ex- 
citement. You  know  how  very  much  I  am  penetrated  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  good  understanding  of  the  two  great  Powers  of  Germany 
is  the  one  sure  ground  for  the  welfare  of  Germany,  and  how  much  store 
I  have  placed  on  its  maintenance.  You  know,  too,  what  worth  I  l*y 
on  the  Prussian  alliance.  I  am  called,"  the  King  went  on,  "  an  enemy 
of  Prussia.  I  am  not  so  truly.  I  defend  the  rights  of  my  perfect  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty,  but  no  one  can  be  more  penetrated  tlian  I 
-am  by  the  wish  to  live  with  Prussia  in  peace  and  unity.  Those  who 
would  disturb  this  peace  misimderstand  the  interests  of  both  States. 
People  speak  in  Berlin  of  the  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  how 
little  his  politics  are  understood  !  What  a  high  value  did  Frederick  II- 
lay  on  the  alliance  of  Hanover !  so  high  a  value  that  he  made  over  his 
best  general,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  Hanover  !  And  what  great 
•and  victorious  consequences  had  not  that  alliance,  although  it  was 
directed  against  Austria !  O  that  it  were  possible  to  maintain  the  two 
German  Powers  in  intimate  and  friendly  union,  and  that  it  were  per- 
mitted to  me  to  be  the  point  on  the  t  of  this  union  !  Should  a  rup- 
ture, however,  follow,  which  God  forbid  !  I  will  in  so  miserable  a  war 
neither  take  part  on  ^e  one  side  or  on  the  other. 


»» » 
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Herr  Meding,  whom  we  find  by  further  speech  here  to  hare- 
been  bom  in  Prussia,  though  in  the  Hanoverian  ser^dce,  con- 
curred in  these  views.  Then  there  is  further  discussion,  in  the- 
course  of  which  Meding  presses  his  lips  rapturously  on  the* 
Kins's  hand,  and  it  is  resolved  to  call  a  cabinet  council  together 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  project  for  arranpng  a  neutrality 
treaty  with  Prussia  in  conjunction  with  the  Elector  of  Hesse. 

Before  the  council  arrives  the  King  utters  a  prayer,  *  O 
thou  Almighty  triune  God,'  &c.,  as  indeed  all  the  Royal 
personages  in  this  work,  after  the  fashion  of  the  heroes  of  epic- 
poems,  when  they  are  in  difficulties  make  prayers,  either  to* 
the  Deity  or  to  their  ancestors,  to  the  spirit  of  their  house  or 
the  spirits  of  the  great  statesmen  of  their  dynasties. 

The  council  consists  of  Graf  Platen  of  Hallermund,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affiurs,*  a  descendant  of  the  notorious  Countesa* 
Platen,  the  murderess  of  Count  Konigsmarck,  but  who  seems,, 
by  the  way,  to  have  been  dreadfully  wanting  in, that  lady's  de- 
cision of  character ;  of  Bacmeister,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  oT 
the  War  Minister,  General  von  Brandis,  and  of  General  von 
Tschirschnitz ;  and  since  all  agreed  that  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  ^vith  Prussia  was  the  desirable  policy,  the 
King  at  the  end  of  the  deliberation  gave  instructions  to  Count 
Platen  to  make  overtures  with  this  view  to  Prince  Ysenburg^ 
the  Prussian  Ambassador  at  the  Hanoverian  Court. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  this  council  the  arrival  of  Prince* 
von  Solms  Braunfels,  the  step-brother  of  the  King  by  a  first 
marriage  of  the  Queen  Frederika,  is  announced.  The  Prince 
von  Solms  brings  an  ofier  of  an  alliance  with  Austria  in  the 
following  terms : — Hanover  was  to  place  its  whole  army  on  a  war 
footing,  and  was  to  engage  itself  to  declare  war  against  Prussia 
in  common  with  Austria.  In  return  the  Emperor  was  to  put  the 
brigade  Kalisch,  then  in  Holstein,  with  the  General  von  Gablenz 
for  commander,  at  the  disposition  of  Hanover.  The  integrity 
of  Hanover  was  to  be  guaranteed,  and,  in  the  eventuality  of 
victory,  Holstein  and  Prussian  Westphalia  were  to  be  incoipo*- 
rated  with  the  kingdom  of  George  V.  This  tempting  offer, 
however,  although,  according  to  the  author  of  the  novel,  the 
King  of  Hanover  was  counselled  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  side  of  Austria,  had  no  charms  for  the  monarch ; 
he  merely  wanted  to  secure  the  integrity  of  his  own  dominions, 
and  had  no  fancy  for  those  of  others.  Against  this  division  of 
the  bear-skin- before  the  bear  was  killed,  what  guarantee  had 
Austria  to  offer  in  case  of  defeat  ? — nothing. 

The  eighth  chapter  shows  us  the  state  of  Vienna  when  the 
army  was  already  in  the  field,  with  Benedek  at  its  head,  pre- 
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paring  to  i»eet  the  PruasisiuaL    Bi»ixedek,  uafortunate  man^  had 

'"been  put  at  the  head  of  the  arm j^  ia  accordaoce  witk  the  view 

that  it  was  time  to  Isake  the  conuaand  out  a£  the  haods  of  die 

^Junker/    He  was  one  of  those  who  had  greatnew  thrust  ufsna 

him,  for  everybodf  insisted  ia  styling  hw  a  great  man,  thoiiigh 

the  last  person  to  believe  it  was  he  himself.     In  the  oabiiiet  «f 

Vienna  everything  was  a£  mnch  in  disorder  as  it  wm  ia  ihe 

.  army.     The  accounts  of  the  fighting  condition  of  the  army 

were  miserable^  and  poor  Count  Menadorff  was  at  his  wits'  end 

for  a  policy.     He  counselled  the  Emperor  to  abandon  Vi^nioe, 

in  return  for  which  concession  <he  Due  de  Gramont  w»s»  he 

affirmed,  ready  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Austria*    If  the 

Emperor  opposed  Count  MenadorfiTs  arguments  in  the  finsUon 

in  which  the  author  of  the  book  makes  him  oppose  them^  it  is 

no  wonder  that  unfortunate  Austria  met  with  its  Sadowa  under 

his  guidance. 

^  ^  And  the  disinherited  ArohdukeB,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,"  Afiked  the  Emperor,  ^'  what  is  to  beoome  oif  them  ?  I  caoaot 
4o  it,''  he  added,  while  he  looked  before  him.  *^  What  would  any  uncle 
^6ay,  who  is  about  to  make  the  Italians  feel  the  eharpnessof  the  Anskrian 
fiword  ?  What  would  my  whole  house-o-history — say  ?  Wh^t  would 
people  say  in  Rome  ?  When  Italy  is  vanqxiiflhed,  when  we  stand  in 
<jrermany  again  at  our  ancient  heiglit--^then  will  \re  think  about  Yeiuoe, 
if  then,  through  this  sacrifice,  the  safety  of  the  Holy  Father  and  of  the 
Patrimony  of  Peter  can  be  guaranteed.'* ' 

In  the  midst  of  these  ioaperiaJ  platitudes  despaitehes  «oe 
;announced  from  the  army;  the  Enu>eror  takes  one^  reads  it  and 
turns  pale:  it  was  from  Ben^dek  counselling  peaoe^-^eaoe 
at  any  price:  the  army  was  not  in  fighting  condition.  He^ues^ 
tions  the  generals,  wh<Hn  he  calls  to  his  presenoe  one  sAer 
another,  but  eets  no  camfort;  so  after  the  manner  of  bis 
brother-sovereigns,  he  addressed  an  invocation  to  the  spirk  ii 
Mettemich: — 

'  '^  O  doss  du  nehen  inir  ttehen  hdnniest,  du  grosser  (hist !  O  that 
thou  Gould'st  stand  near  me,  thou  great  spirit !  who  with  his  noble, 
ated^t  heart,  with  his  clear  look,  and  his  immutable  will,  atoed  at  liie 
helm  of  the  Austrian  State* 

'  *^  O  that  I  had  ^  Mettemich  !  ^liat  would  he  advise  me,  that  lacfa, 
free  spirit,  whom  no  one  has  understood  and  no  one  imderstancU  (« 
sort  of  political  Hegd,  apparently) ;  since  in  &ont  of  his  inner  li&f 
opposite  to  the  world,  the  proud  Horatian  words  were  written  i^-^Odi 
profanum  vulgits  et  arceo.^ ' 

As  the  spirit  of  Mettemieh  does  not  mtAvSete  to  beJpthe 
Smperor,  he  aends  for  the  man  who  was  his  ancient  faoiflisr 
and  is  still  alive,  the  States  Chancellor  Klindworth. 
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'  ^^  He  alone,'*  cries  the  Emperor,  '^  is  y^t  left  of  that  great  time  of 
old  Austria,  when  the  threads  of  European  politics  converged  together 
in  the  State  chancery ;  when  Mettemich's  ear  was  in  eveiy  Cabinet, 
and  his  hand  directed  the  resolves  of  the  Courts.^  * 

S^indworth  wa£,  or  k,  a  sort  of  eecoiid^fate  Oentz.  We 
oureelve»  remember  his  oomicg  to  Eoglaad  on  ant  exploring 
Bussum  aome  thirty  yeara  ago,  with  letters  from  a  great  Fn»ieh 
ninifiter,  who  deiicribed  him  as  *  an  homme  avec  qni  Ton  pent 
'*  canter.     It  a  nne  plaque/ 

The  beet  advice  which  the  States  Chancellor  Klindworth 
jseems  to  be  able  to  give  his  Soverei^  h  to  set  on  foot  a  new 
kind  of  Carbonarism — the  Carbonansm  of  right  in  opposition 
to  ihe  Carbonari  of  revolution;  and  he  introduces  to  the  Em- 
j)eror  a  sort  of  ultramontane  and  imperialist  carbonaro^Uef, 
Count  de  Rtvero>  fresh  from  the  Famese  Palaee  at  RoaBe«  who 
Jbas  a  pkn  for  upsetting  the  House  of  Savoy  and  re-establishing 
4iU  die  exiled  or  other  princes  in  Italy,  including  the  House  of 
Hspsburgy  in  their,  rights,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  sacred  league 
"*rith  the  Jrope  at  its  head ;  an  idea  which  appears  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  late  Emperor's  scheme  produced  arflter  Solferino.  The 
Emperor  becomes  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  Carhonaro  plan, 
and  cries — 

'Austria  est  imperatuza  orbi  universo/ 

to  wUeb  Count  de  Bivero  replies — 

^  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam.' 

Prom  the  Court  of  Vienna  we  go  back  to  that  of  BjuM)ver. 
^e  poor  blind  George  Y.  was  still  discussing  with  his  ministers 
the  question  of  a  neutrality^  when  the  Prussian  Ajnbassador, 
the  Prince  Ysenburg,  appeared  among  them  with  an  ultimatum 
'from  Prussia — eith^  a  treaty  with  Prussia  on  the  basis  of  the 
Pruasian  £tt72^refonn-propositions,  or  war.  The  King,  strong 
itt  Us  royal  rights  rejects  the  reform-propositions,  which  would 
place  a  limit  on  his  sovereignty  ;  and  so  Prince  Ysenburg 
straightway  declares  irac. 

The  portions  of  the  book  which  concern  this  King  and  Boyal 
Punily  are  among  the  most  interesting ;  jEbr  we  may  suppose 
^t  the  author  is  here  drawing  from  his  own  experience ;  coii- 
^equently  we  transfer  the  picture  which  he  has  given  of  the 
Hanoverian  Soyal  Family^  as  they  sat  at  the  testable  on 
^  fatal  evening  in  June^  when  he  entered  to  read  to  the 
-Kjag  the  answer  and  protest  which  he  had  been  directed  to 
^w  np  in  answer  to  the  Pruasian  fuimmons.  It  was  the  last 
time  that  they  sat  together  at  Herrenhaaaen,  iax  the  Kio^ 
and  his  son  went  off  to  the  army;,  leaving  the  Queen  and  her 
daughters  behind  them^  to  support  the  courage  of  the  people. 
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'  The  Begierungsrath  (Meding)  followed  the  servant  through  the  gmt 
ante-chamber,  and  stepped  immediately  into  the  saloon  of  the  Queen. 
Here  the  Boyal  Family  sat  around  the  tea-table.  The  King  wore  hi» 
campaigning  tmiform  of  general,  and  sat,  genially  smiling  and  cheerful^ 
near  the  Queen,  who  tried  all  she  could  to  keep  back  her  tears,  which 
kept  welling  forth  anew.  Near  the  Queen  sat  the  young  Princess 
Marie,  seventeen  years  of 'age,  a  slender  figure,  with  beautifiil  and 
nobly-cut  features,  with  great  blue  enthusiastic  eyes.  Less  practised  m 
self-possession  than  her  mother,  she  could  not  hold  back  her  streamiDg 
tears,  and  often  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  reddened  eyes.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  King  sat  his  elder  daughter,  the  Princess  Frederibi, 
blonde,  slender,  and  of  tall  growth  like  her  sister.  She  had  the  same  noble, 
princely  expression  as  her  &ther ;  and  although  modest  and  far  from  all 
self-conceit,  yet  showed  involuntarily,  in  her  whole  bearing  and  in  eveiy 
motion,  the  stamp  of  the  royal  dignity  of  her  birth.  She  wept  not; 
her  l^ge,  pure  blue  eyes  flashed  boldly  and  proudly,  and  she  pressed  her 
beautifiil  teeth  upon  her  full  fresh  lip ;  and  he  who  had  seen  into  her 
heart  would  have  found  therein  her  wish,  that  she  might  be  allowed 
rather  to  go  with  her  &ther  to  the  field  than  to  remain  here  at  home, 
and  in  sorry  solitude  wait  for  the  news  about  the  fate  of  the  army  and 
the  country. 

'  Opposite  there  sat,  or  leant,,  half  reclining  backwards,  the  Crown 
Prince  Ernest- August,  a  strong,  tall  young  man  of  one-and-twen^ 
years  of  age.  No  feature  of  his  face  reminded  one  of  his  royal  father. 
His  low,  retreating  forehead  was  almost  covered  with  fiat,  shiny,  dark 
blonde  hair.  The  nose,  deeply  drawn  back  at  the  roots,  lay  almost  flat 
in  his  fiu;e,  and  his  large,  fresh  mouth  opened  itself  witii  a  certain 
heaviness,  as  he  uttered  his  words  laboriously  and  slowly.  Fine  teeth, 
glowing  and  good-humoured  eyes,  gave  to  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
young  prince  something  sympathetic. 

^  The  Grown  Prince  wore  the  tmiform  of  a  Hussar  regiment  of  the 
Guard — ai  blue  coat  with  silver  braiding — and  bit  with  his  teeth  the 
nails  of  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  hand  played  with  a  small  spaniel 
which  had  nestled  in  a  fitwning  way  against  him.  This  was  the 
picture  which  ofiered  itself  to  the  Eegierungerath  Meding  as  he 
entered.' 

The  pages  of  the  novel  give  a  very  lively,  and  no  doubt  true, 
picture  of  the  disorder  into  which  tiie  little  Hanoverian  army 
fell  on  their  first  attempt  to  march.  The  contingency  that  it 
should  ever  be  called  on  to  fight,  and  that  against  Germans, 
seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the  heads  of  its  authorities ; 
consequently  the  troops  spent  some  time  at  Gottingen  and 
sundry  other  places  on  their  way  in  getting  into  marching  order. 
The  design  of  the  King  and  the  generals  was  to  unite  their 
forces  with  the  little  army  of  Hesse,  and  then  march  to  join  the 
Bavarian  army ;  but  the  Prussians,  with  their  usual  activity, 
were  too  quick  for  them,  and  the  Hanoverians  were  sur- 
rounded.  A  useless  though  gallant  fight  took  place  at  Langen- 
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salza,  in  wluch  the  Hanoverians  kept  their  ground — ^the  blind 
£ling  causing  himself  ito  be  led  into  the  fight  and  pkced  in 
•exposed  positions  in  order  to  give  courage  to  his  troops,  and  so 
suggesting  remembrance  of  the  blind  Kin^  of  Bohemia  at  the 
battle  of  Gressy.  But  it  was  a  useless  display  of  valour.  The 
little  army  was  surrounded,  without  provisions  and  without 
sufficient  anununition,  and  too  exhausted  to  attempt  to  break 
through  the  surrounding  forces,  and  a  capitulation  was,  as  is 
well  known,  the  result. 

The  author  is  never  happy  in  his  royal  speeches,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  makes  the  ex-King  of  Hanover  speak  in  a  manner 
which  we  do  not  think  the  dethroned  monarch  would  recognise 
as  his  own  utterance. 

*  "  It  must  be  so  then,"  cried  George  V.,  sorrowfully ;  "  the  blood  of  all 
these  brave  men  has  been  shed  in  vain — in  vain  all  this  pain,  anguisli, 
and  turmoil — ^and  why  in  vain? — because  night  covers  my  eyes — 
because  I  cannot  put  myself  at  the  head  of  this  brave  army,  like  my 
ancestors — like  the  great  Brunswick.  01  it  is  hard,  very  hard  !  " — 
nnd  a  dark  expression  spread  itself  over  the  features  of  the  King — he 
bit  his  teeth  together,  and  the  sightless  eyes  were  raised  towards 
heaven. 

*■  But  then  disappeared  anger  and  sorrow  from  his  features,  a  still 
quiet  spread  itself  over  them ;  a  painful,  but  gentle  smile  played  about 
his  lips,  he  folded  his  hands,  and  spoke  lightly :  '^  My  Lord  and  Saviour 
bore  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  for  me  too  ^2a  I  lis  bloodshed  on  the  cross. 
Lord,  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done ! "  * 

Even  the  General  von  Brandis,  who  had  served  under  Wel- 
lington and  was  a  veteran,  and  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  had  not  the  King  been  blind,  and 
could  he  have  drawn  his  sword  like  the  great  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  they  might  have 
gone  through — '  so  aber ' — and  he  stamped  with  his  foot,  and 
turned  'himself  away  to  suppress  the  tears  which  darkened 

*  his  eyes.'  Regierunsgrath  Meding  bethought  himself  of  a 
somewhat  comic  way  of  saving  the  honour  of  the  King.  Beinj^ 
a  gentleman  of  the  pen,  he  proposed  to  his  sovereign  that  all  his 
generals  and  commanders  of  brigades  should,  before  the  capi- 
tulation was  signed,  take  an  oath,  before  God  and  their 
conscience,  that  the  army  '  was  no  longer  able  to  march  or 
'  fight,  and  that  such  oath  should  be  reduced  to  writii^  and 

*  signed.'  The  King  thought  the  idea  a  good  one,  and  it  was 
carried  into  effect;  and  such  a  declaration  was  drawn  up, 
sworn  to,  and  given  to  him. 

From  the  Hanoverian  army  at  Lan^ensalza  on  the  point  of 
capitulation,  let  us  proceed  again  to  Vienna. 

VOL.  CXXXVII.   NO.  CCLXXX.  G  G 
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'  While  in  the  noiih  of  Germany  the  catastrophe  was  beooning  acoora- 
plished  which  fidiotild  be  so  &tal  to  the  House  of  Gnelph,  people  ia 
Vienna  were  expecting  everything  from  the  decisive  arbitrament  of 
battle,  which  people  foresaw  must  happen  from  one  daj  to  another  in 
Bohemia.  The  Aujstrian  arms  had  been  victorious  in  Italy,  that  field 
of  practice  for  the  Austrian  general  and  staff  officers — ^the  battle  of  Cos- 
tozza  was  won,  and  new  confidence  filled  the  Viennese  as  to  victory  in 
Germany. 

'  The  Viennese  had  placed  their  confidence  in  Field  Marshal  Benedek, 
— ^the  man  of  the  people,  and  in  their  light,  sanguine  fiishicm  awaited 
from  him  all  success.  Among  the  majority  those  painful  doubts  had  dis- 
appeared which  a  short  time  ago  had  made  them  unquiet  The  axiuft 
of  Austria  had  become  victorious  in  Italy — ^fbrtune  turned  its  fiivour  to 
the  Imperial  state,  and,  in  a  state  of  tension  but  of  cheerful  coafi- 
dence,  people  looked  for  news  from  Bohemia — people  expected  with 
anxiety  a  great  victory.' 

Otherwise  in  truth,  and  not  so  hopeful,  were  the  news  in  the 
State-chancery  in  the  BaUhausplatz,  and  in  the  Hofburg. 

*  Count  Mensdorff  was  sad  and  dejected.  The  news  from  Italy  bad 
not  been  able  to  put  aside  his  dark  fears,  and  only  with  a  faint  smile 
he  answered  the  felicitations  on  account  of  the  victory  of  Custozza 
The  Emperor  wavered  between  fear  and  cheerful  hope ;  the  successes 
in  Italy  made  the  high  and  proud  remembrances  of  Novara  again 
echo  in  his  heart,  and  a  wide  shining  prospect  opened  itself  beA>re  his 
eyes.  But  when  the  doubts,  the  exhortations,  reached  him  of  Field 
Marshal  Benedek,  this  simple  geiieral,  who  had  had  small  experience 
of  strategical  operations,  and  only  imderstood  how  to  conduct  the 
troops  against  the  enemy,  and  how  to  fight — who,  however,  continually 
asserted  that  he  could  not  fight  the  enemy  with  his  troops  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  foimd  them — then  a  deep  anxiety  came  into  bis 
heart  and  he  looked  towards  the  future  with  terrible  anxiety. 

*  Deep  silence  reigned  in  the  Imperial  Hofburg,  In  the  midst  of  the 
loud  exidtations  over  the  news  of  victory  from  Italy,  an  annihilating 
stroke  of  thnnder  had  come  which  brought  the  destruction  of  all  hopes 
from  Bohemia,  and  in  an  instant  scattered  the  blind  confidence  which 
had  been  placed  in  Field  Marshal  Benedek  and  his  operations.  It  va» 
as  though  a  sudden  stupefaction  had  come  upon  all ;  slowly  and  gloomily 
did  the  lacqueys  creep  through  the  long  corridors,  and  hardly  did  one 
speak  to  tJie  other  words  necessary  for  the  ser\-ice.  The  Emperor  had 
immediately  after  the  lost  battle  sent  Cbunt  MensdorfiT  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  field  marshal,  in  order  to  consider,  as  a  military  man, 
what  the  state  of  things  was,  and  since  then  he  had  retired  into  his 
apartments,  inaccessible  to  all  except  the  General-Adjutant,  Coont 
Creneville,  who  paased  in  and  out.' ' 

While  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  was  thus  withdrawn  in 
grief  to  his  tent ;  while  such  mournful  silence  reigned  in  the 
antechamber  that  the  old  clock  of  the  palace  was  heard  to  tick — 
the  Hanoverian  officers  General  Knesebeck  and  Major  Yon 
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KoUnmaeli  unixe  on  a  uKmmfiil  miauon  from  tiie  King  of 
HaDoy»9  and  request  Coimt  Cr^erille  to  introduce  tbem  to 
the  Emperor.    AccordingI  j  Creneyille  enters  into  the  imperial 

*Tbe  Emperor  irorc  his  grey  large  milhary  dook  (t»  ike  month  of 
June  tku  cloak  tetfiis  superfluous,  at  least  uidoars}^he  lank  down 
before  a  bcoad  wxiliiig  table;  pen,  P^iper,  and  lettcsra  laj  imtoaidied 
bdbre  him;  aoChing  ma  yisible  of  1^  otherwise  so  restless  actiYity  of 
this  soTer^^if  who  was  aecustomed  to  allow  no  hour  to  p»s  bj  tinoceir- 
pied.  It  was  no  longer  sorrow,  this  expression,  which  lay  on  the  apas^ 
modically  excited  and  weary  countenance  of  the  Emperor,  it  was 
incmable,  hollow  desperation. 

•  Sorrowfully  did  the  General- Adjutant  look  on  this  Sovereign  so 
deeply  broken,  who  sat  before  him  there^  and  witfi  gentle  and  moved 
voice  he  spoke : — 

*•  '^  I  beg  your  Imperial  M^csty  not  to  give  way  too  much  to  the 
moumiul  imprassioa  of  thia  deeply  agitating  news.  We  all — all  Aus- 
tria, looks  on  its  Iknperor ;  no  misfortune  ia  so  great  that  by  a  firm  will 
and  bold  courage  it  may  not  be  turned  to  good ;  and  if  your  Miy  esty 
devoirs,  what  will  the  army — ^what  will  the  people  do  ?  '^ 

*  The  Emperor  lifted  up  slowly  his  sorrowful,  feint  look,  and  passed 
his  hand  over  his  brow  as  though  to  take  away  the  pressure  of  his 
thoughts. 

* "  Toa  are  right,"  he  answered  sullenly ;  "  Austria  awaits  from  me 
courage  and  decision ;  and  in  tradi,'*  he  cried  Hlling  up  his  head,  while 
a  soonilul  flash  abot  fi:om  his  eyes,  *^  1  have  oaon^  and  if  it  came  to 
the  point  of  placing  myself  in  Iront  of  the  enemy,  and  if  my  personal 
valour  could  decide  the  contest,  of  a  truth  victory  would  not  be  failing 
to  Austria  t 

'''  Have  I  not  done  everything  in  order  to  secure  success  ?  have  I  not 
placed  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  army  whom  the  people  had  pointed 
out  as  the  most  capable — and  now !  beaten  I"  cried  he  passionately, 
while  there  was  a  sound  as  though  of  tears  in  his  voice ;  *^  beaten  after 
so  fine,  so  ikvouiable  an  onset ;  beaten  by  this  foe  who  fbr  centuries  has 
assaolfeed  the  Cierman  heritage  of  my  house — the  foe  whom  I  hoped  to 
have  had  Grrerwhehaed  far  ever !  What  avail  me  now  my  victories  in 
Italy  if  I  k»e  Geimany  ?     O  f  it  is  too  hard  ! '" 

Creneville  tries  to  console  him,^-perhaps  MensdorfF  will 
hring  good  news.  Thereupon  the  Emperor  enters  npon  a 
psycnological  analysis  of  his  own  character^  in  whidi  he  dis- 
covers tiiat  his  real  defect  is  a  want  of  toughness — Zcthigkeit. 

'  <<  Look  vou !  the  great  strength  of  my  house — the  power  which  ha;, 
conducted  Hapsburg  and  Austria  through  aH  difiicult  times — that  was 
tou^mess — tlmt  immovable  unbroken  toughness  which  bends  itself 
quietly  under  the  blast  of  misfortune,  without  losing  fbr  an  instant  the 
mark  out  of  the  eyes;  whieh  understands  how  to  endure,  to  overcome, 
and  to  wait.  Go  through  all  history,  look  back  on  the  hardest,  cbrkest 
times,  you  wiH  find  in  idl  tbj  ancestors  this  mnk  of  immovable  tough- 
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nesB,  and  you  will  find  that  trait  of  character  was  their  saying  one. 
This  tougnnessy"  he  went  on  after  a  short  silence,  ''  this  Hapsboig 
•endurance,  it  is  that  fidls  me,  and  that  is  my  misfortune.**  * 

However,  he  recovers  himself  in  time  to  receive  the  envoys 
\from  the  King  of  Hanover,  who  are  introduced — a  proceeding 
•which  does  not  require,  and  in  which  the  Emperor  does  not 
certainly  display,  any-  toughness.  The  envoys  had,  as  we 
know,  no  very  cheeiful  news  to  give  Franz  Joseph  of  the 
King  of  Hanover;  and  Major  von  Kohlrausch  inquires  of 
him,  after  presenting  him  with  a  letter  from  their  Sovereign, 
if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  for  the  fugitive  King  to  take 
refuge  at  his  Court.    '  AOTceable  ? '  cried  the  Emperor  quickly, 

*  I  yearn  to  embrace  the  heroic  Sovereign  who  has  given  us  so 
'  high  an  example  of  princely  constancy.' 

After  reflecting  that  Greorge  Y.  ^1  not  find  very  great 
grounds  for  consolation  in  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  in  the 
state  of  things  in  Austria,  the  Emperor  bethinks  him  of  a 
way  of  making  up  for  this  deficiency ;  it  is,  to  give  the  King 
and  his  son  the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa !  In  offering  the  gift, 
he  makes  a  neat  little  speech,  asking  the  Major  to  wait  until 
he  has  time  to  get  together  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  for  the 
purpose  —  a  ceremony  which  must  have  formed  a  pleasant 
diversion  for  the  Elnights  of  the  Order  at  that  moment. 

'  I  know  my  Sovereign  well  enough,'  said  the  Major  to  him, 

*  to  know  that  such  a  declaration  will  fill  him  with  deep 
'  joy,  and  the  whole  Hanoverian  army  will  feel  therein  an 

*  honour  and  a  pride.'  If  the  Major  spoke  truly,  George  V. 
and  the  Hanoverian  army  were  easily  provided — ^the  one  with 

*  deep  joy,'  and  the  other  with  '  honour  and  pride,*  after  the 
loss  of  a  crown  and  after  a  capitulation.  The  Major,  he  too 
must  have  special  matter  for  consolation,  so  he  shall  havCi 
not  the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa,  but  an  inferior  ornament, 
the  ^  Ritterkretus  meines  Leopoldordens,*  '  The  Major  bowed 

*  himself  deep,'  ('  verneigte  sick  tiefy)  and  the  number  of 
people  who  we  are  told  verneigten  sich  tief  in  these  volumes 
is  almost  as  incalculable  as  the  number  of  smiles  of  the 
diplomatists ;  we  remark  also  that  the  military  men  always 
take  leave  of  the  sovereigns  with  a  brief  military  greeting 
(^  mit  kurzem  militdrischen  Gruss*), 

The  General  von  Knesebech  now  has  his  colloquy,  and 
reports  on  the  condition  of  the  Bavarian  army,  which  was 
almost  in  as  bad  a  way  as  the  Hanoverian,  only  it  had  not  capi- 
tulated. After  this.  Count  MensdorflT  arrives,  and  gives  such 
a  bad  account  of  the  Austrian  army  that  the  Emperor,  with  a 
struggle,  at  Mensdorfi^s  suggestion  agrees  to  scire  up  Venice, 
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in  order  to  recall  the  armj  there  to  the  north,  and  resolves 
upon  sending  the  Staatsrath  Klindworth  to  Paris,  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  active  intervention  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon ; 
both  the  Emperor  and  Klindworth  having  ceased  to  think  any 
more  of  the  Car£onari>m-of-B>ight-scheme,  and  dismissing 
the  projects  of  the  Ultramontane  Carluniaro,  Count  de  Rivero, 
to  uttermost  space — much  to  this  gentleman's  afSiction. 

The  visit  of  Herr  Klindworth  to  Paris  gives  the  author  an 
opportunity  of  taking  the  public  behind  the  scenes  there,  and 
showing  them  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  work  in  his  cabinet 
with  his  ministers,  and  in  the  reception  of  audiences.  A  good  deal 
of  doubt  is  suggested  whether  any  of  the  scenes  and  conversa^ 
tions  at  the  Tuueries,  supposed  to  take  place  there,  are  strictly 
in  accordance  with  facts ;  but  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  seizing 
leading  characteristics  of  the  habits  of  Napoleon  III.,  which 
would  enable  us  always  to  recognise  the  late  Emperor  when  he 
appears  in  these  pages,  even  though  he  were  not  named ;  char 
racteristics  which  as  plainly  indicate  the  individual  in  question^ 
as  the  horns  and  the  tail,  and  the  four  legs,  which  a  child  gives 
to  its  delineation  of  a  cow.     One  of  these  is,  that  he  is  always 
twisting  and  twirling  his  moustache — sometimes  simply  twirling 
it  vaguely  and  at  large,  but  generally  twisting  the  points  (Herr 
Medmg  might  have  added,  the  waxed  points,  since  bis  late 
Majesty  gave  that  rigidity,  which  is  historic,  to  the  extended 
spikes  of  his  labial  feature,  by  means  of  a  cosmetic^ ;   and 
when  he  twists  the  points,  he  usually  does  so  with  nis  left 
hand.     The  other  trait  by  which  he  is  connoted,  as  Mr.  Mill 
would  say,  is  that  he  is  always  smoking  cigarettesy  varied  occa- 
sionally with  a  dark-brown   (dunkelbraun)  Havannah  cigan 
His  cigarettes  are  sometimes  ready-made,  and  sometimes  he 
makes  them  himself  *  with  great  dexterity ; '  and  when  he  has 
finished  one,  he  usually  takes  a  fresh  one,  and  lights  it  with 
the  yet  burning  remnant  of  its  predecessor.     The  quantity 
of  tobacco  in  this   form  which  die  Emperor  gets  through, 
always  blowing  clouds  more  or  less  '  light,'  and  more  or  less 
'  blue,'  which  float,  &c.,  in  the  interviews  described  in  these 
volumes,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  an  unpractised  smoker 
exceedingly  unwell,  every  day  for  a  month  together,  at  leasti 
The  Emperor,  in  fact,  is  as  constant  to  his  tobacco  as  Bis- 
marck is  to  his  beer ;  and  since  Bismarck  eventually  so  com- 
pletely got  the  better  of  him,  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  use  of 
that  beverage  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  malt  liquor — 
an  argument  which  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  Messrs 
Allsop  and  Bass  in  the  matter  of  advertisement,  though  pro^ 
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hMj  it  would  not  be  so  favoontUy  regarded  faj  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawaon  and  the  tobaeoonista. 

We  are  first  introduced  into  tlte  cabinet  of  the  TuileBes  b 
the  firat  YoLume,  before  war  had  been  declared  betweoi  the 
two  German  Powers.  The  first  interview  at  which  we  are 
present  is  one  between  the  Emperor  and  Herr  Hansen,  a 
patriotic  Dane5  who  traveb  about  from  court  to  court  affitatii^ 
the  Danish  question^  in  the  hope  of  eifecting  aomething  for 
poor,  brave,  despoiled  Denmark^  but  without  much  roult 
Hansen  has  been  lately  on  a  tour  through  Germany,  and  im- 
parts to  the  Emperor  the  result  of  his  obsenrati(ms.  He 
belieyes  in  the  final  yictory  of  Prussia,  and  gives  a  very  dear 
account  of  the  long  enmity  of  Austria  and  Prusua,  then  about 
to  be  decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  war. 


*  *^  BelieTe  me,''  he  says,  *'  Sire,  this  oonffict  is  not  a  confiiat  about 
the  German  Dndiies  (of  Schleswig-Hdbilein).  That  these  miul  ulti- 
mately fall  to  Pmesia  ^e  German  people  well  know  and  believe;  and 
the  resolutkxis  of  the  Duke  of  Angustenberg  are  not  ftaied.  The  con- 
flict has  its  origin  in  the  historic  (ikvelopment  of  Grennany  and  PrasBia. 
Prnana  is,  in  fiict,  not  the  second  German  State,  but  the  firsts  and  tbe 
Gennan  Bund  assigns  it  the  second  places  aad  endeavours  to  siq>pieK 
the  development  of  its  power^  a  mechanism  the  springs  of  which  are 
set  in  motion  fiom  Vienna.  This  is  the  true  conflict.  Pruaaa  deures 
the  place  which  naturally  belongs  to  it  in  Germany,  andwhich  Austria 
kec^  from  it.  This  conflict  is  years  and  years  old,  and  it  urould 
pezhape  have  existed  in  a  latent  form  years  more  yet,  as  matter  for  ihs 
play  of  European  diplomacy,  if  Herr  von  Bismarck  had  not  been  called 
to  die  head  of  this  remarkably  expansive  Prussian  State.  This  stateman 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  existence  of  Pruasia — strpng  in  the  posaesnqa  of 
a  singular  and  original  force  of  genius.  He  imderstands  how  to  oige 
forward  the  rich  and  well-proportioned  powers  of  his  State  to  the 
highest  degree  of  development,  and  has  the  firm  resolve  to  make  an 
end  of  the  present  circumstance&  He  will  not  go  to  Olmiitz— -he 
will  win  for  Prussia  a  place  in  Germany  or  sink.^ 

*  The  Emperor  let  the  hand  in  which  he  held  his  letter  M  alowlj 
down  on  his  kip,  and  his  eyes  opened  suddenly  wide,  and  burning 
with  dark  fire  fixed  themsedves  with  medititive  expreaoion  en  the 
conntenanoe  of  Herr  Hansen. 

^Pietri  (then  the  Emperor's  private  aeeretaxy,  vrho  was  prsseat) 
observed  the  attention  of  his  sovereign  and  aaid,  leiekt  Idekehd: 
*^  It  is  astonishing  to  hear  this  Prussian  Minister  ^oken  of  in  P^ 
in  such  warm  expressions,  and  by  a  Dane.** 

'<' Wherefore  not?"  said  Herr  Hansen,  quietly.  *<The  man  who 
knows  what  he  wills,  and  puts  forth  all  his  powers  to  accompliih  hit 
win,  who  loves  his  country,  and  will  help  die  same  to  ito  due  grest- 
ness  and  power,  impresses  upon  me  and  has  certainly  a  right  to  res- 
pect finr  lus  striving,  and  to  my  adnmation  if  he  snooeeds.  Betwaoi 
me  and  Prince  Bismarck  stands  my  country,   Denmark.    What  is 
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Oerroan  in  the  Duchies  we  desire  not  and  have  no  need  of  in  Den- 
mark ;  but  we  desire  what  is  Danish,  and  that  which  Denmark  requires 
in  order  to  protect  its  boundaries.  If  this  is  granted  to  us  we  have  no 
need  of  being  enemies  of  Prussia  or  Germany.  If  this  is  withheld  from 
us  Pnitflia  will  find  little  Denmark  everywhere  and  at  all  times  on 
tiM  side  of  its  fbes.*' ' 

After  some  discussion  on  the  probable  turn  of  events,  Han- 
flen  retires,  and  the  Emperor  gives  utterance  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation  and  of  the  character  of  the  Grerman  people, 
'which  is  truthful  doubtless  in  some  respects,  though  the  latter 
portion  of  his  harangue  seems  to  be  quite  out  of  character. 

'  '^  I  am  ofben  afraid/*  he  said,  "  that  the  man  is  right,  and  that  we 
stand  before  a  great  historic  problem.  Can  we  support  Austria  with- 
out offending  Italy,  which  is  already  too  strong  not  to  notice  it  ?  Can 
we  let  Prussia  have  her  way,  Germany  constitute  itself,  without  en- 
dangering the  prestige  of  France — ^yea,  even  our  boundaries,  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  tlie  old  German  countries  ?  " 

'Pietri  smiled. 

*  "  Your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  jest." 

* "  Pietri,  Pietri,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  you  do  not  know  the  Ger- 
mans. /  know  theniy  and  understand  them^  for  I  have  lived  among 
tlmn.  The  German  nation  is  a  lion  who  knows  its  power — a  child 
can  lead  it  with  a  chain  ofjlowers ;  but  it  has  the  power  to  shatter 
the  mouldy  European  world  into  ruins  if  it  comes  to  a  consciousness 
of  its  nature,  and  if  it  tastes  blood.  And  blood  will  it  taste  in  this 
conflict.  The  old  jest,  L'appetit  vient  en  mangeant,  can  here  become  a 
fearful  reality.  Perhaps  this  German  lion  will  some  day  devour  ita 
Prussian  tamer ;  but  before  that  she  will  be  a  frightful  neighbour." ' 

The  Emperor  now  receives  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  was  earnestly  desirous  that  France  should  inter^ 
fere  and  prevent  the  war.  But  the  Emperor  declared  reso- 
lutely for  neutrality ;  an  attitude  which  he  pursued  during  the 
conflict,  in  opposition  to  the  constant  pressure  put  upon  him 
by  his  minister. 

When  the  interview  between  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  the 
Emperor  was  at  an  end,  the  Emperor  goes  up  to  a  marble  bust 
of  C»sar  in  his  cabinet,  and  made  this  astonishing  speech : — 

'  *'  Thou  great  prototype  of  my  house,*'  said  he,  while  an  electric 
Jiaming  star  of  his  eye  beamed  forth  clearly,  "  I  must  yet  again  in  the 
present  moment  speak  as  thou  didst,  Jacta  est  alea — {he  must  have 
overheard  Bistnarek  under  the  influence  of  beer  and  Beethoven^  Jis 
too  had  said,  '  Jacta  est  alea').  But  thou  didst  throw  thy  die  where  thou 
wouldst,  and  fbrcedst  it  to  ML  with  mighty  hand  as  thou  wouldst. 
But  my  die  is  thrown  by  the  inexorable  iron  hand  of  Fate,  and  I  must 
sebe  it  as  it  &lls." 

*  The  Chamberlain  entered  and  announced, "  The  break&st  of  the 
•Emperor  is  served/' 

*  Napoleon  left  his  cabinet.' 
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The  nineteenth  chapter  of  this  story  introduces  us  again  into- 
the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  and  that  and  the  following  scene^ 
which  is  laid  in  the  Prussian  head-quarters  at  Nikolsbui^, 
are  among  the  best  in  the  story.  The  date  is  subsequent  to- 
the  great  defeat  of  Sadowa,  after  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
requested  the  mediation  of  France. 

*  The  Emperor  sat  in  his  cabinet  in  the  Tuileries.  .  .  .  H« 
held  some  letters  and  telegrams  in  his  hand,  and  in  his  coimtenance 
was  visible  a  cheerful  and  contented  expression.  Before  him  stood  liis 
private  secretary,  Pietri. 

' "  Everything  comes  to  him  who  knows  how  to  wait,"  said  the 
Emperor  mit  leichtem  ICicheln,  I  was  urged  to  interfere — to  swift, 
sudden  action — ^in  the  German  war.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have 
obtained  anything  greater  or  better  if  I— quite  contrary  to  my  lan- 
guage and  convictions — liad  interposed  in  the  natural  development  of 
events." 

*  "  The  Emperor  of  Austria,"  he  went  on,  "  cedes  Venice  to  me,  and 
calls  for  my  mediation,  in  order  to  hold  back  the  victorious  enemy 
in  his  advance.  In  this  way  I  have,  as  regards  Italy,  the  situation  in 
my  power.  Vanquished  Italy  will  thank  me  for  the  acquisition  of  her 
last  province,  and  my  promise,  *  free  to  the  Adriatic,'  will  be  ful- 
filled. Thereby  have  I  won  much  influence  and  prestige,  which," 
added  he,  Idchelnd  hinztt,  **  weighs  still  more  than  power.  The 
King  of  Prussia  accepts  my  mediation,  in  principle,  in  truth,  and  for 
the  armistice  only ;  but  the  rest  will  follow,  and  I  can  become  the 
umpire  in  Germany!  Could  I  have  obtained  more?*'  he  asked, 
while,  after  a  long  pull  at  his  cigar,  he  with  self-satisfied  air  regarded 
the  white  ashes  and  blew  slowly  away  from  him  the  blue  smoke  in 
separate  puffs.  "  Could  I  have  attained  more  if  the  armies  of  Franco 
stood  in  the  field  ? " 

* "  Certainly  not,"  answered  Pietri.  "  I  wonder  at  the  clear  views 
of  yoiu"  Majesty.  I  must  confess  that  I  myself  was  not  ivithout 
anxiety  at  the  abstinence  of  Fiance  from  all  participation  in  these 
great  events." 

....  •  •  • 

*  "  Good,  good  ! "  paid  the  Emperor.  "  And  how  does  the  public 
opinion  of  my  good  Parisians  take  these  events  ?  " 

*  "  Excellently  well,"  replied  Pietri.  "  All  the  organs  of  the  pre© 
conceive  the  situation  of  France  in  this  conflict  as  one  in  accordance 
with  and  flattering  to  the  national  dignity." 

'  The  Emperor  nodded  his  head  contentedly. 

*  "  I  cannot  conceal  from  your  Majesty,"  said  Pietri,  "  that  a  strong 
activity  is  observable  in  journalism  in  the  Prussian  sense.  The 
Pnu^ian  Count  Bamberg,  who,  as  your  Majesty  knows,  looks  after 
these  events  at  the  Embassy,  has  been  for  some  time  very  powerfully 
and  ably  supported  by  the  *  Temps,'  the  *  Siecle,'  and  other  journals.'* 

'  The  Emperor  was  thoughtfully  silent. 

*  "  The  question  is,"  continued  Pietri,  "  whether  this  agitation  shallJ 
be  counteracted." 
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* "  No,"  said  the  Emperor  decidedly ;  "  it  is  to  be  very  little  desired, 
at  this  moment,  that  public  opinion  should  derive  a  decisive  partisan- 
ship ibr  Austria — this  would  hamper  us.  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
very  littl^  confidence  in  Austria,  'which  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the 
process  of  dissolution.  I  think  it  will  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an 
arrangement  with  Prussia.  The  great  Emperor  had  such  an  idea,  but 
he  was  not  imderstood  at  Berlin,  and  they  paid  for  it  with  Jena.  Coimfc 
Bismarck,  however  is  no  Haugwitz,  and  there  is  nothing  done  here  on 
the  side  of  Austria  to  influence  public  opinion." 

*'  Pietri  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  '*  Prince  Mettemich,"  said  he,  **  is  too  great  a  grand  seigneur  to 
trouble  himself  about  that  and  to  step  down  from  his  Olympus  to  enter 
into  the  dark  and  melancholy  regions  of  journalism,  for  which  in 
Austria  they  have  a  sovereign  contempt." 

* "  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Emperor  thoughtfully,  "  there  legitimate  dip- 
lomacy lives  and  spins  on  its  Olympian  heights  without  troubling 
itself  about  that  which  is  going  on  in  the  dust  of  earth.  Down  below 
there  is  manufactured  this  public  opinion,  this  impalpable  power  with 
the  Protean  form,  which  weaves  the  thread  at  the  fateful  loom  of 
eternal  destiny,  that  dark  might  whose  iudgment  hurls  the  gods  of  Olym- 
pus into  Tartarus."  ' 

After  some  further  talk  about  journalism,  and  after  some  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  articles 
into  the  newspapers  to  prevent  too  great  Prussian  tendencies 
by  impressing  the  public  with  the  importance  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  Austria  as  an  independent  European  Power,  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  comes  in. 

* "  Good  morning,  my  dear  minister,"  cries  the  Emperor.  "  Now  are 
you  contented  with  the  state  of  things  and  the  position  which  the  policy 
of  expectation  has  got  for  us  ?  " 

* ''  Not  too  much,  Sire." 

*  A  cloud  flew  over  the  brow  of  the  Emperor.  Then,  said  he,  with 
a  friendly  smile, 

* "  You  are  an  irreclaimable  Pessimist,  my  dear  minister ;  what 
could  you  desire  more  ?  are  we  not  at  this  moment  the  arbiters  of 
Europe  ?  " 

* "  Arbiters,  Sire,"  said  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  "  who  do  not  yet  know 
whether  the  parties  will  accept  their  sentence.  The  best  arbiter  is  he 
who  throws  his  sword  into  the  balance,  and  Brennus,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Gatds,  has  offered  us  a  precedent  here."  * 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys  proceeds  to  declare  that  at  the  present 
state  of  events  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  decided  policy.  He 
informs  the  Emperor  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  Prussia 
will  demand  the  total  exclusion  of  Austria  from  German 
aflfairs ;  Prussian  hegemony  in  Germany  up  to  the  Main,  and 
the  annexation  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Saxony.  There  are 
two  courses  before  the  Emperor :  the  one  to  declare  for  a  divit- 
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sum  o£  the  Bund  into  a  North  Grerman  and  a  South  Gennan 
.group ;  the  first  to  be  placed  under  Pmasia,  and  die  8eoond 
^nder  Austria. 

* "  This  is  the  course  I  should  advise  your  Majesty  to  puntre." 

*  •*  And  if  Prussia  does  not  accept  this  arbitration  ?  " 

* "  Then  must  your  Majesty  act  like  Brennus,  and  mardi  to  Ae 
Rhine." ' 

The  other  course  was  to  wait  for  events  and  allow  Germany  to 
become  consolidated  under  Prussia,  and  then  ask  for  compen- 
^sation. 

*  The  eyes  of  the  Emperor  liglitened  up.' 

*  **  And  what  compensations  would  you  ask  for  ?"  he  inquired. 

*  "  Benedetti  assures  me,"  says  Drouyn  dc  Lhuys, "  that  there  is  great 
willingness  in  Germany  to  allow  us  the  acquisition  of  Belgium." ' 

Belgium,  however,  is  put  aside,  with  all  its  attractions,  for  the 
mcMnent,  and  the  compensations  settled  on  are  the  restitution 
of  the  French  boundaries  according  to  the  treaty  of  1814,  and 
the  acquisition  of  Luxembuig  and  Mayence ;  and  the  Emperor 
desires  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  instruct  Benedetti  to  touch  on 
the  question  of  compensation  on  this  basis  in  confidential  inter- 
course with  Herr  von  Bisttiarck,  and  to  make  mention  of 
Luxemburg  and  Mayence.  'But  without  engaging  himself 
^  too  much — without  setting  forth  an  ultimatum — I  will  keep 
^  my  hands  free.'  Austria,  too,  was  to  be  exhorted  to  continue 
her  preparations  for  further  resistance  in  order  to  make  peace 
more  easy.  There  is  then  some  further  conversation  about 
establishing  a  common  action  with  Prussia,  and  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  disappears  from  the  scene  to  make  way  for  Klindworth, 
the  emissary  of  Austria,  and  Count  Beust  aa  en.voy  for  Saxony. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Klindworth  had  been  despatched 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  ask  for  the  active  intervention 
of  France  in  the  crisis.  Klindworth  begins  by  trying  to 
impress  on  Napoleon  III.  that  the  defeat  of  Austria  at  Sadowa 
is  also  a  defeat  of  France.  Klindworth,  however,  does  not 
press  actively  for  the  armed  intervention  of  France,  after 
having  heard  the  Emperor  declare  that  he  believes  that  there 
is  neitner  occasion  for  such  armed  intervention  nor  good  re- 
sults to  be  expected  from  it.  '  At  this  moment  there  is  no 
^  need,'  says  the  Emperor, '  to  force  up  the  German  question 
^  to  a  European  crisis.' 

Klindworth  sees  the  objections  to  such  an  intervention,  and 
states  them  forcibly: — 

' "  If  your  Majesty  now  with  armed  hand  should  intervene  in 
Oerman  affairs,"'  he  says,  '*  two  events  are  possible.  Either  JProflia 
..gives  way  and  things  remain — apart  from  die  PreaideDcy  of  the  S»nd 
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•and  some  (emtoxkl  accessionB— ^u  tbej  are,  in  which  case  a  tremeiidouB 
monl  power  is-entnutod  to  the  hMkda  of  Pmaflia.  It  will  be  eet  £irt2i 
to  the  Geiniian  people  that  the  imi^  of  Gfomany  is  hindered  bj 
Fnmoe,  that  AoatEia  has  called  to  her  aid  die  xuttiooal  foe ;  and  onoe 
people  can  now  write  and  apeak  and  sag  what  they  like,  and  writingB, 
jpeechee,  and  so^gs  are  made  in  Berlin,  Aastria  wUl  be  mozallj  anni* 
lulated  with  the  German  people,  and,  on  a  ftiture  oocasiony  when 
France  perhiqiB  is  occupied  in  anolher  direction  the  whole  ripe  raeults 
vill  ikU  into  the  hands  of  the  HohraizoUenis." 

'  The  Emperor  twirled  his  moustadie  light!  j,  and  nodded  several  times 
with  the  head. 

^^^Or,"  continued  the  StaatareUhj  '^aad  this  is  the  most  probable 
with  the  character  of  the  men  who  now  direct  PrusHian  policy,  Prussia 
does  not  give  way  and  accepts  the  combat  in  spite  of  its  tremendous 
magnitude.  Then  I  fear  that  Kerr  von  Bismarck  will  succeed  in 
lighting  up  a  national  war  and  in  leading  a  imited  Germany  against 
France." ' 

These  conclusions  are  well  reasoned  out,  and  the  counsel  of 
Klindworth  is  to  let  Prussia  take  upon  herself  the  odium  of 
the  annexations  which  she  has  resolved  on. 

* "  Sure,"  said  Klindworth,  "  if  Prussia  is  aggrandised  by  annexation 
and  usiops  supremacy  in  North  Germany,  die  will  be  compelled  to 
adopt  a  harsh,  reganlless  rule,  for  the  German  men  will  not  allow 
Ihemselves  to  be  annihilated  without  difficulty ;  its  iron  hand  will  be 
laid  upon  North  Germany,  and  the  same  hand  must  be  oonttnually 
raised  in  threatening  action  towards  South  Germany.  Then  must  Austria 
arise  in  its  inner  strengthened  power  as  the  bulwark  of  individual 
autonomy  and  independence,  and  of  liberty.*' ' 

This  last  word  '  liberty '  from  the  lips  of  a  pupil  of  Metter- 
nich  makes  the  Emperor  smile. 

' "  Whereibre  not,*'  cried  the  Stcuttsratk ;  "  the  nooet  perilous  poiaons 
aie  used  to  counteract  the  worst  dkeaaea  7  " 

'  ^  Who  will  be  the  cunning  physician  7  "  asked  the  Emperor,  smiling; 
'^  whose  hand  can  administer  this  poison  in  proper  doses  to  Austria  in 
her  malady — ^Count  Mensdorff  or  Mettemich  ?  '' 

'  "  I  beUeve  I  have  found  the  physician,^'  said  Klindworth.  •  .  . 

* "  This  physician,"  said  a  suppressed  voice,  "  is  Herr  von  Beust."  ' 

The  Emperor  was  not  the  less  siirprised  than  was  the  rest 
€f  Europe  later  to  bear  tihat  the  Protestant  minister  of  Saxony 
lud  been  chosen  as  a  minister  capable  of  regenerating  sinking 
Austria  in  a  state  of  difisolution.  However,  Herr  von  Beust  is 
tWe ;  he  will  hear  him.  EHindworth  retires  with  injunctions 
to  remain  at  hand,  and '  enter  '  Hot  iron  Beust.  We  really 
must  apok^ise  to  this  amiable  and  accomplished  diplomatist 
fer  this  fanuliar  use  of  his  fatstoiic  name;  but  the  respongibility 
iftBts  with  the  anther  of  the  book  befSore  us. 
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'Herr  von  Beust  wore  a  grej  overcoat  of  light  summer  cloth> 
widely  thrown  back  over  his  black  frock  coat,  on  which  the  cle&r 
shining  star  of  the  legion  of  honour  was  visible.  His  partiailj 
whitened  hair  was  carefully  dressed  and  curled ;  his  large  white  pan- 
taloons almost  covered  his  strikingly  small  foot  in  its  neat  boot.  His 
refined  and  clever  face,  with  an  almost  transparent  tint,  with  an 
eloquent  mouth,  and  lively  clear  eyes,  was  paler  than  usual,  and 
showed  no  trace  to-day  of  the  friendly  and  winning  smile  so  peculiar 
to  him.  A  painful  twitching  played  about  his  mouth,  and  deep  sus- 
pense lay  on  his  nervously  contracted  features. 

*  He  approached  the  Emperor  with  that  light  and  sure  elegance  of  the 
distinguished  courtier,  and  bowed  silently. 

^  Napoleon  stepped  towards  him  with  a  courtly  smile,  and  gave  him 
his  hand. 

'  After  some  conversation,  in  which  Herr  von  Beust  tells  the  Emperor 
that  the  incorporation  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Saxony  has  been  resolyed 
on  by  Prussia,  the  diplomate  as  minister  of  Saxony,  says,  "The 
maintenance  of  Saxony  is  a  question  of  honour,  however,  for  Austria 
and  perhaps  for  France,  for  imperial  France,  for  the  heir  of  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  Napoleon  I." 

* "  Sire,"  continued  Herr  von  Beust,  "  when  the  power  of  your  great 
uncle  at  Leipsic  was  broken  by  the  hand  of  fate — when  so  many  fell 
from  his  side,  the  king  of  Saxony  stood  by  him—  a  true  friend,  the  allj 
of  misfortune.  And  sorely  was  he  doomed  to  pay  for  his  fidelity ;  wiih 
almost  the  half  of  his  country  he  paid  for  his  steadfastness  to  hia 
imperial  friend.  Never  did  the  Emperor  forget  it,  and  even  at  Sl 
Helena  he  remembered  with  emotion  and  sorrow  his  noble  ally." ' 

Herr  von  Beust  went  on  in  this  pathetic  strain  appealing 
to  the  Emperor  to  save  what  was  yet  left  of  the  Saxony  which 
had  been  so  faithful  to  his  uncle.  According  to  these  pages, 
Napoleon  III.  replied  in  a  chivalrous  speech  to  the  effect  liiathe 
never  would  desert  the  descendant  of  the  friend  of  his  uncle, 
and  ending  with :  *  You  have  saved  Saxony.    To  this  I  pledge 

*  my  Imperial  word.'  But  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  the 
Emperor  made  no  reply  whatever  to  Herr  von  Beust,  but 
this :  *  M,  de  Beusty  vous  aimez  beaucoup  les  chevaux,  n^est-ce 

*  pas  9 '  The  Emperor  and  the  diplomatist  then  go  on  to  discuss 
the  means  of  the  regeneration  of  Austria,  and  Herr  von  Beust 
made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  only  policy 
for  saving  Austria  was  liberty  and  independence  for  Hungary, 
liberty  in  public  life  for  the  whole  monarchy,  with  reform  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  army.  Beust  disappears :  Klind- 
worth,  who  has  been  waiting,  is  called  for.  *  You  are  right,'  said 
the  Emperor, '  the  physician  is  found  who  can  save  Austria.* 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  made  by  the  Emperor  to 
Herr  yon  Beust,  Benedetti,  who  was  engaged  in  negotiating 
conditions  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  received 
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instructions  to  act  in  common  accord  with  Austria  for  the 
preservation  of  Saxony  from  incorporation.  We  have  no  space 
to  give  any  account  of  the  interview  between  Bismarck  and 
Benedetti  at  the  Prussian  head-quarters  at  Nikolsburg,  in 
which  the  conditions  of  peace  with  Austria  were  settled. .  That 
Benedetti  was  no  match  for  Bismarck  is  a  fact  too  notorious 
to  demand  notice.  With  the  exception  of  granting  the  con- 
cession to  Saxony  of  allowing  her  to  keep  her  autonomy  in 
all  respects  except  in  that  of  military  command,  the  supre- 
macy of  which  was  to  be  ceded  to  Prussia,  Bismarck  gamed 
every  point,  and  the  absolute  incorporation  of  Hanover,  Frank- 
furt, and  Nassau  was  conceded.  Benedetti  then  entered  on 
the  delicate  topic  of  ^  compensation '  to  France  to  be  given  by 
cession  of  the  boundaries  of  1814 — Luxemburg  and  Mayence. 
At  the  mention  of  Mayence  *  a  flash  darted  from  the  eyes  of 
*  the  Count.' 

'  He  rose  quickly  from  his  seat,  and  stood  panting  with  passion  to 
the  fall  height  of  his  gigantic  form :  '^  Sooner  would  I  retire  from 
the  political  stage  than  sign  the  cession  of  Mayence.**  * 

However  the  Count  composed  himself,  and  dismissed  Benedetti 
with  the  notion  that,  after  the  peace  with  Austria  and  the 
other  South  German  Powers  was  concluded,  he  would  be 
willing  to  entertain  the  question  of  compensation ;  outwitting 
Benedetti  finally  by  concluding  peace  irrespectively  of  him 
with  both  Austria  and  the  other  South  German  Powers ;  so 
that  the  poor  French  ambassador  found  himself,  to  use  a  com- 
mon phrase,  quite  '  out  in  the  cold,'  and  with  no  game  to  play 
at  all.  Bavaria,  in  the  person  of  her  ambassador  Herr  von  der 
Pfordten,  agreed  to  terms  of  peace  which  differed  little  from 
those  accorded  to  Saxony.  The  supreme  command  of  her 
military  power  was  ceded  to  Prussia,  which  made  her  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  constituent  portion  of  the  military 
might  of  Prussia,  and  she  engaged  to  bring  her  allies,  Wir- 
temberg  and  Hesse,  to  agree  to  the  same  conditions.  Having 
done  this  quickly  sous  la  barbe  de  M.  Benedetti^  and  without 
his  perceiving  what  was  going  on,  Herr  von  Bismarck  could 
afford  to  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the  notion  of  any  French  claim 
for  compensation.  This  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  true  version 
of  the  scheme  for  the  partition  or  surrender  of  Belgium,  which 
was  so  scandalously  begun  and  so  suddenly  repudiated. 

The  last  scenes  which  we  will  extract  from  these  volumes 
take  place  in  Paris,  and  they  will  form  a  not  unfitting  conclu- 
sion to  an  account  of  these  volumes ;  for,  after  all,  the  defeat  of 
Austria  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  defeat  of  France,  and  Sadowa 
included  Sedan. 
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Benedetti  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  ^e  an  accoiiBt  of  Ui 
negotifttioDS  with  Herr  ron  BismaYck.  Stung  at  the  narrmtm 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  ambassador  had  been  outwitted,  and 
galling  under  the  pressure  of  Droujn  de  Lhujs,  Kapdeoa 
III.  now  decided  on  action ;  but  previouslj  to  doing  so  he 
summoned  his  marshals  to  collect  their  opinions  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  army  and  its  readiness  for  war.  The 
Emperor  met  his  assembled  marshals  in  a  large  salon  of  staple 
decoration,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  large  taUe  sarroanded 
with  armchairs. 

'  Here  were  collected  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  French  armj,  the 
bearers  of  the  marshal-stafr  of  France,  so  passionately  sought  for  for 
so  many  centiuries  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood. 

'  Here  was  the  gprej  Marshal  Yailknt,  whose  appearance  was  more 
like  that  of  a  courtier  than  a  soldier ;  the  Comte  Renault  de  St 
Jean  d'Angely,  with  snow  white  hair  and  keen  military  look ;  Can- 
robert,  with  his  Icmg  locks,  more  like  a  savant  than  a  warrior ;  the 
chivalrous  Comte  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  el^ant  in  ^ite  of  his  age  f 
the  slim  Mac  Mahon,  made  up  of  nothing  but  muscle  and  nenre,  widi 
his  gentle  face  and  his  clear  eyes,  blue  as  forget-me-nots ;  there  was 
Niel,  with  his  earnest  spiritually  lighted  fiu:e,  and  its  sickly  sufferiog 
expression,  on  which,  however,  the  dominion  of  an  iron  wiU  imparted 
the  stamp  of  unyielding  energy ;  there  was  Marshal  For^,  widi  hi» 
rigid  military  bearing.  The  youagest  of  the  marshalB,  Baaaine^  was 
wsitii^.  He  was  in  Mexico,  and  preparing  himself  for  the  abaadoa- 
ment  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  his  tragic  fiite.  AH  the  marahab 
wore  simple  black  plain  clothes.' 

The  Emperor  then  informed  his  marshals  that  he  had 
assembled  them  in  order  to  ask  their  advice  in  a  critical 
moment : — 

' ''  You  all  know/'  said  Napcdeon,  "  the  events  which  have  jtist 
happened  in  Germany.  Prussia,  abusing  the  success  of  her  victoiy  at 
Sadowa,  is  creating  a  Grerman  military  State,  which  will  exiat  as  a  oon- 
tinual  threat  to  the  boundaries  of  France.  I  hare  not  held  myself 
justified  to  interfere  in  the  internal  development  of  Germany:  the 
German  nation  has  the  same  right  to  form  itself  freely  as  France  claims 
for  itself  and  allows  to  all  other  nations,  but  I  have^  as  soiereign  of 
Flranoe,  the  duty  oi  lo<^ng  to  die  menadog  increase  of  strmgth  of 
Gcnoaoy  to  provide  Ibr  the  security  of  our  frontiers.  I  haf«,  en  this 
accoQttty  caused  negotialioin  to  be  opened  in  ord^  to  obtain  lor  Fnoee 
such  boundaries-  as  nury  secure  our  natural  and  strategic  defence.  I 
mean  tiia  boundaries  of  1814— Mayence  and  Luxembourg. 

' "  It  appears,  after  some  first  tentative  inquiries  which  I  have  caused  to 
be  made,  that  they  are  not  diiqpoaed  in  Berlin  to  grant  these  reclamatxons 
which  I  have  thought  I  ought  to  make  in  the  name  of  France.  Before  I 
go  further  and  let  things  come  to  an  vltmatwn^  I  will  hear  what  yoor 
views  may  be  on  the  matter  of  war  with  Prussia,  die  greatest  aad 
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most  serious  war  wbicli  France  ean  tmdertake  at  the  present  time. 
I  know  that  France  is  ahrajs  strong  and  armed  sofficiently  to  repdl' 
attack ;  but  before  we  begin  a  war,  such  a  war  of  immense  ccHueqnences^. 
we  must  have  a  clear  judgment  about  our  streng&  and  preparation  for 
war.  I  IJ^erefore  beg  jou,  mj  Lords  Marshals,  to  tell  me  your  €pmio& 
as  to  tbe  eventnalitj  of  a  war  with  Germany  and  on  the  &ahion  on 
which  such  a  war  should  be  conducted*** ' 

The  marshals  one  and  all  declared  that  before  engaging  in' 
such  a  war  it  was  necessary  to  make  trial  of  the  new  weapon^ 
the  Zundnadelgetcehr^  to  which  the  Austrians  ascribed  meir 
defeat  at  Sadowa.  Marshal  Niel  went  even  further :  he  de- 
clared in  a  long  speech  that,  apart  from  all  consideration  of 
the  new  weapon  and  of  the  study  of  new  tactics  which  the 
employment  of  such  weapon  demanded^  the  French  army 
was  not  in  a  state  to  go  to  war.  He  affirmed  that  the  expe- 
dition to  Mexico  had  been  a  drain  upon  France  in  men  and 
money,  and  that  before  engaging  in  such  a  war  as  one  with 
Prussia  would  be,  military  ref(»*ms  were  necessary  which  it 
^ould  take  two  years  to  accomplish.  Forey  declared  he  sided 
with  Niel,  and  the  other  marshals  by  their  silence  showed  that 
in  the  main  they  coincided  likewise  with  NieL  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  who  was  present,  still  urged  the  adoption  of  his  policy. 
Niel  replied  that  such  a  policy  might  have  lieen  adopted  im- 
mediately after  Sadowa,  before  Austria  had  made  peace  and 
while  the  Prussian  army  was  shaken,  but  now  no  conscientious 
general  could  advise  his  sovereign  to  adopt  it. 

In  the  face  of  these  opimons  JN  apoleon  III.  gave  up  all  idea 
of  warlike  action,  and  the  result  was,  as  we  know,  that  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  retired  from  office,  declining  to  act  further  under  a 
peace  policy,  and  his  place  was  occupied  by  M.  de  Lavalette. 

However,  if  the  facts  of  this  volume  are  correct.  Napoleon 
III.,  with  his  usual  surreptitious  way  of  doing  things,  attempted 
still  further  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  Bismarck  about 
compensations  for  France,  by  means  of  the  Danish  agitator 
Hansen,  to  whom  we  were  before  introduced.  Hansen  was,. 
acc(»rding  to  these  pages,,  sent  by  Napoleon  unknown  to  his 
ministers  to  Berlin  to  treat  the  question  anew  with  Bismarck ; 
and  in  this  way  the  Emperor  met  with  a  still  more  humiliating 
rebuff  than  before. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  work  with  extracts  from  a 
strange  sketch  of  some  power  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
&Qrth  volume  without  having  any  connexion  with  the  stmy 
^eept  in  so  £ur  aa  it  may  be  thought  to  portend  the  future  fiJl 
of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  punishment  for  the  folly  of  the  Mexican'* 
expedition. 
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*■  In  her  saloHj  on  the  hel  etage  of  tlie  Grand  Hotel  in  the  Bouleyard 
des  Italiens^  the  Empress  Charlotte  of  Mexico  sat  in  black  attire.  Her 
face,  once  so  beautiful  and  charming,  was  now  pale  and  sorrowful ;  deep 
lines  were  traced  across  it,  and  gave  it  the  expression  of  early  age. 
Her  hair  was  almost  concealed  under  a  black  veil  of  lace  which  reached 
down  over  her  forehead.  Before  the  Empress  stood  Almonte,  the 
Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  Paris,  a  distinguished-looking  man,  of  a 
southern  type.' 

The  Empress,  who  had  left  her  husband  struggling  for  his 
diadem  in  the  city  of  Montezuma,  and  becoming  day  by  day 
more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  his  foes,  had  come  to  Paris  to 
seek  for  succour  from  Napoleon,  who  had  by  this  time  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from  Mexico  altogether, 
and  to  leave  Maximilian  to  his  fate.  The  unfortunate  lady 
on  her  arrival  in  Paris,  had  tried  every  resource  of  passionate 
entreaty  in  order  to  change  the  purpose  of  the  French 
Emperor ;  and  she,  the  grand-daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  had 
thrown  herself  at  Saint  Cloud  at  the  feet  of  the  nephew  of  the 
Corsican  usurper  to  implore  help  for  her  husband ;  but  all  in 
vain :  Napoleon  III.  was  not  to  be  moved. 

She  awaited,  however,  a  visit  from  the  man  whose  hands 
could,  she  imagined,  save  her  husband  from  the  abyss  of  ruin 
and  blood  into  which  he  was  fast  sinking,  in  order  to  make  one 
last  desperate  appeal.  When  Napoleon  arrived  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  Empress  she  advanced  towards  him  to  the  threshold. 
General  Almonte  withdrew  back  into  the  ante-chamber,  and 
the  Emperor  of  France  and  the  already  almost  widowed  Em- 
press of  Mexico  were  left  alone.  The  Emperor  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  Empress,  and  after  regretting  that  at  a  previous  inter- 
view he  had  been  unable  to  yield  to  her  wishes,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  her  to  join  with  him  in  efforts  to  induce  Maximilian 
to  return  home,  since  the  project  for  establishing  an  imperial 
ithrone  in  Mexico  had  now  been  proved  to  be  hopeless.  To 
such  suggestions  the  Empress  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  hononr 
of  her  husband  was  engaged,  and  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  to 
this  honour.  Nothing  else  but  armed  help  from  France,  or 
money,  could  save  her  husband  and  his  honour,  and  his  honour 
was  the  honour  of  France,  since  France  had  thrust  him  into 
his  present  perilous  position. 

* "  iSirtf,"  said*  she,  with  heartfelt  but  gentle  voice,  "  pardon  the  wife 
who  speaks  for  the  honour  and  life  of  her  husband.  If  I,  in  my  zeal, 
'  have  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  on  to  too  bold  defence  of  the  caose 
which  to  me  is  the  highest  and  the  holiest — it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  Sire^  I  beseech  you,  for  the  sake  of  eternal  mercy,  have  com- 
passion. Give  us  yet  a  year's  protection ;  or  give  us  gold,  if  the  Wood  of 
France  is  precious  to  you." 
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'  And  with  an  indescribably  beseeching  look  of  angnish  she  looked 
at  this  man,  from  whose  mouth  the  word  of  hope  might  be  sounded, 
which  she  might  carry  on  the  wings  of  L)ve  and  joy  to  her  husband 
pining  afar,  in  order  to  restore  his  despairing  soul  with  new  strength. 
With  cold  tone  replied  Napoleon  : — 

'  ^^  Mddanie,  the  greatest  service  one  can  render  ladies  in  serious 
moments  is  complete  truth  and  candour.  It  would  be  a  crime  towards 
yoar  Majesty  if  I  were  to  offer  to  j^ou  hopes  which  could  not  be  realised. 
My  resolves  are  unalterable,  like  the  necessity  which  has  dictated  them. 
I  have  nothing  more  left  for  Mexico — ^not  a  man,  not  a  dollar." 

^  Then  the  features  of  the  Empress  became  convulsed  in  horrible 
iiahion ;  the  white  of  her  eyes  became  of  the  colour  of  blood ;  her 
glances  had  a  flaming  phosphorescent  glow ;  her  lips  parted  wide  back 
from  her  splendid  white  teeth.  With  arms  outstretched,  she  stepped 
towards  the  Emperor,  and,  driving  forth  her  words  between  the  pantings 
of  her  heaving  breast,  she  cried  with  a  voice  which  sounded  more  than 
human: — 

^  ^'  Tea,  it  is  true^-the  picture  of  my  dreams^  the  horrible  phantasy 
of  my  nights !  There  he  stands  before  me  with  the  beaker  of  blood — 
that  demon  of  hell — ^the  murderer  of  my  family  !  Murder  my  hus- 
band, smiling  devil !  Murder  me,  the  grandchild  of  Louis  Philippe — 
of  that  king  who  snatched  thee  from  misery  and  saved  thee  from  the 
scaffold !  " 

*  The  Emperor  retreated  slowly  to  the  door,  as  before  the  apparition 
of  a  spectre. 

*  The  Empress  remained  standing,  and,  stretching  out  her  hand,  cried 
again,  while  her  features  became  still  more  disfigured  and  her  eyes 
more  wildly  glaring  : — 

*  "  Begone,  damned  man  !  but  take  with  thee  my  curse — the  curse 
which  (xod  hurled  at  the  head  of  the  first  murderer.  Thy  throne  shall 
fall  into  ruins ;  flames  shall  destroy  thy  house ;  and  when  thou  hast 
been  cast  down  to  the  dust  from  which  thou  emerged,  sinking  in  shame 
and  impotence,  then  shall  the  Angel  of  Vengeance  cry  to  thy  despairing 
soul  in  mournful  tones  the  names,  '  Maximilian  and  Charlotte.'  *'  * 

Before  these  imprecations  the  Emperor  retreated.  The  mi- 
fortunate  Princess,  however,  could  not  be  restored  to  reason. 
Almonte,  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  her, 
as  did  a  female  attendant  who  entered. 

Suddenly  the  Empress  stood  still,  with  eyes  searching  about 
the  room. 

» *«  Where  is  he  ?  "  cried  she  with  hoarse  voice.  "  He  is  gone  I  he 
ehall  not  go  !  I  will  cling  to  his  heels !  Day  and  night  shaU  my  cry 
for  vengeance  ring  in  his  ears  !  "  "  Your  Majesty, — "  cried  the  Gene- 
ral. "Away!"  cried  the  Empress.  "Let  me, — ma  voiture!  ina 
voiture ! — let  mo  follow  him,  the  betrayer,  the  murderer  of  my  hus- 
band !  "  And  with  violence  hurling  from  her  the  (Jeneral  and  her 
attendant,  she  rushed  down  the  stairs  crying,  "  Ma  voiture !  ma 
voiture  !  " ' 
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This  latter  part  of  the  scene  is,  we  believe,  true,  whatever 
the  former  may  be.  The  poor  Empress  descended  down  stairs 
to  the  court  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  screaming  ma  voiture!  ma 
voiture!  As  she  resisted  all  efforts  to  lead  her  back,  her 
carriage  was  ordered.  The  equipage  came.  With  a  leap  the 
Empress  rushed  in.  The  General  prepared  to  follow.  Then 
her  powers  deserted  her ;  she  sank  down,  her  eyes  closed  them- 
selves, white  foam  welled  forth  from  her  mou^,  without  con* 
sciousness  she  fell  down  on  &e  cushion  in  conyulsive  shudders. 
Several  servants  hastened  to  her,  and  she  was  borne  to  her 
room.  *What  a  tragedy  is  beginning  here!'  said  General 
Almonte,  who  followed  slowly,  seized  with  horror,  *  and  what 
*  a  sequel  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  future ! ' 

A  continuation  of  this  *  novel  of  the  time '  has  been  an- 
nounced, under  the  title  of  *  European  Mines  and  Counter- 
^  mines,'  which  promises  to  portray  in  novelistic  form  the  diplo- 
matic chess-playing  of  the  years  1867-70.  It  may  at  least  be 
said  in  favour  of  treating  diplomatic  action  and  correspondence 
in  this  fashion,  that  they  are  more  endurable  thus  than  if  they 
had  been  put  into  rhyme  or  set  to  music. 


Akt.  VI. — 1.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  several  Matters  relating  to  Coal  in  the  United  King- 
dom.    3  vols.      1871. 

2.  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  the  Year  1871.  By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S., 
Keeper  of  Mining  Records.     1872. 

3.  Industrial  Partnership,  a  Remedy  for  Strikes  and  Lochs- 
out.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  Sheffield,  9th  March,  1870, 
by  Archibald  Briggs.    (Reprinted.)     1871. 

nnHE  winter  through  which  we  have  just  passed  will  long 
-*-  be  memorable  for  the  high  price  of  coal,  and  the  priva- 
tions which  this  cost  has  inflicted  on  the  poor  and  the  lower 
middle  classes;  nor  have  any,  excepting  the  rich,  been  in- 
sensible to  the  inconvenience  arising  from  this  cause.  With 
the  poor,  indeed,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  health  or  disease, 
of  life  or  death,  and  only  those  who  have  habitually  visited 
them  are  really  aware  of  what  they  have  sufiered,  and  only 
in  a  less  degree,  are  still  continuing  to  suffer,  from  the  lack 
of  fuel.  The  commonest  topic  of  conversation  has  been  this, 
and  the  daily  inquiries  on  all  sides  were,  ^  What  has  occasioned 
this  immensely  increased  cost  ?  how  long  is  it  likely  to  con- 
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tinue  ?  who  profits  bj  it  to  the  greatest  extent  ?  and  what 
have  been  and  what  will  be  the  consequences  in  trade  and 
commerce^  as  well  as  in  household  expenditure?'  These  are 
the  inquiries  which  we  propose  to  ourselves,  and  hope  to 
answer,  as  far  as  the  complexity  of  the  whole  subject  will 
enable  us  to  do  so  in  one  article ;  and  we  shall  conclude  by 
suggesting  some  issues  of  the  gravest  national  importance, 
unless  remedies  be  discovered  and  adopted  for  our  present 
evils. 

The  cause,  or  rather  the  causes,  of  the  present  cost  of  coal 
are  several,  and  require  to  be  distinguished  one  from  another. 
There  is  a  general,  long-prevailing,  and  in  some  respects  a 
happy  cause  for  the  increased  cost — namely,  the  rapid  general 
extension  of  our  national  industries  ;  the  return  of  prosperity 
after  a  weary  interval  of  depression ;  and  a  remarkable  revival 
of  some  particular  industries  which  require  a  large  supply  of 
coal.  So  far,  a  great  demand  for  coal  is  not  a  subject  for 
lamentation,  but  for  con^atulation;  that  is,  the  nation  benefits 
at  the  expense  and  to  ^e  inconvenience  of  numerous  indivi- 
duals composing  it 

This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  late  very  vigorous 
vitality  of  the  iron  manufacture  and  iron  trade,  which  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  appropriate  coal.  Ever 
since  the  invention  of  the  puddling  process  the  foundation  of 
iron-making  has  been  coal.  Given  a  good  supply  of  coal 
of  a  suitable  quality,  and  almost  any  kind  of  iron  can  be  made 
of  marketable  value  by  working  and  re^working  it.  Hence  the 
quality  of  iron  ore  has  become  subordinate  to  the  abundance 
of  coal,  and  the  great  centres  of  the  iron  manufacture  were 
naturally  fixed  on  such  coal  fields  as  yielded  the  best  and  most 
ready  mineral  fuel.  Yorkshire,  Stafibrdshire,  South  Wales, 
Durham,  and  Northumberland  have  become  the  centres  of 
iron  because  they  are  by  nature  the  centres  of  coal. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  excellence  of  iron  depends 
on  that  of  the  ore,  but  in  truth  it  is  more  directly  dependent 
upon  the  coal ;  for  the  amount  of  work  put  into  the  iron  is 
equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  burnt  in  producing  and 
re-working  it.  In  Stafibrdshire  about  24  cwt.  of  coal  (long 
weight,  or  120  lbs.  to  the  cwt.)  are  consumed  in  producing 
from  pig-iron  one  ton  of  puddled  iron,  the  rate  of  consumption 
being  about  four  pounds  per  minute,  or  240  lbs.  per  hour;  but 
in  respect  to  the  superior  iron,  with  the  most  economical  mode 
of  working  in  the  present  practice  of  Stafibrdshire,  the  making 
of  bars  marked  as  ^best,  best,  best,'  corresponds  to  a  con- 
sumption of  five  tons  of  coal  per  ton  of  iron  made  from  the 
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forge  pigs,  which  themselves  require  about  two  tons  of  coal  for 
their  production.  None  of  these  quantities,  however,  are 
permanent  by  necessity.*  Great  improvements  may,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  will,  be  realised.  One  should  be  instanced. 
Bessemer's  process  has  saved  us  half  a  million  of  tons  of  coal 
in  converting  150^000  tons  of  steel  in  one  year,t  and  it  is  said 


*  A  great  saving  in  the  coke  and  coal  used  in  iron-making  lias 
been  gradually  effected  of  late  years.  We  gather  from.  Mushet  that 
5  tons  of  coal  were  necessary  for  a  ton  of  pig-iron  in  1810  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  much  more  previously  in  the  same  county.  In  Mushet's 
time  nearly  4  tons  of  coke  were  needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig-iron ; 
the  latest  information  we  have  shows  that  at  Witton  Park,  23  cwts. 
of  coke  are  required  for  each  ton  of  forge  pig-iron. 

I  It  is  estimated  that  in  one  year,  1869,  the  consumption  of  coal  for 
the  make  of  pig-iron  was  16,337,271  tons,  and  the  coal  used  in  t^e 
conversion  of  this  pig-iron  into  malleable  iron  was  15,859,335  tons. 
The  total  coal  used,  therefore,  in  our  iron  manufacture  in  1869 
were  32,207,706  tons.  The  pig-iron  produce  in  Great  Britain  during 
1871  exceeded  six  and  a  half  millions  of  tons — viz.,  6,627,179  tons — 
and  then  the  value  of  this  production  at  the  place  where  it  was  made 
was  16,667,947/.  No  doubt  the  iron  produce  of  1872  was  much  in 
excess  of  that  of  1871,  so  that  we  may  safely  assume  that  at  least 
7,000,000  of  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced  in  Great  Britain,  and 
probably  considerably  more.  Proportionately  additional  coal  was  con- 
sumed in  obtaining  this  amount,  and  proportionately  more  in  preparing 
the  copper,  tin,  lead,  silver,  and  zinc  which  have  to  be  added  to  the 
iron  to  arrive  at  the  total  of  the  make  of  metals  during  any  year. 
In  the  same  year  (1871)  there  were  6,841  puddling  furnaces  at  work  in 
the  kingdom.  What,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  annual  burning 
of  coal  for  nearly  7,000  puddling  furnaces,  besides  that  for  the  forg- 
ing of  pig-iron,  and  for  all  the  additional  metallic  prodiictions  simul- 
taneously wrought ;  and  what  will  it  continue  to  be  every  successive 
year  7  Tliere  is,  indeed,  some  ground  for  hope  of  a  small  reduction  in 
this  particular  demand  by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  methods  of 
puddling  iron.  Dank*s  (American)  Furnace  has  been  much  vaunted, 
and  three  large  iron-works  have  arranged  to  introduce  it  in  England ; 
one  of  these  indeed  has  already  found  it  to  work  satiB&ctorily.  We 
observe  that  a  Belgian  Commission  of  Iron  Manufacturers  have  dis- 
cussed and  reported  very  ^vourably  upon  the  merits  of  this  invention, 
and  have  visited  Middlesborough  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  applic- 
ableness  in  Belgium.  The  Report  of  this  Commission  is  very  interesting 
to  iron-workers,  but  we  here  only  notice  the  question  of  Ihe  saving  of 
fuel  by  using  it.  The  saving  is  not  considerable,  and  the  Peport  sajs, 
'  the  consumption  (of  coal)  ought  not  to  be  greater  in  Dank^s  Furnace 
'  than  in  others ;  *  in  fact  the  consumption  during  twenty-fom*  hours 
represented  very  nearly  the  consumption  of  an  ordinary  furnace  with 
fi>rced  air. 
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that  a  recent  invention  of  Dr.  Siemen's  for  making  steel  will 
be  equally  effective  in  point  of  economy. 

The  above  refers  only  to  one  branch,  though  that  is  the 
principal  branch,  of  our  metallurgy.  If  we  look  to  others  we 
find  similar  results.  In  all  sorts  of  copper-smelting,  to  take 
another  principal  branch,  it  is  calculated  that  upon  all  kinds 
of  ore  the  consumption  of  coal  is  not  less  than  eighteen  tons 
for  every  ton  of  copper  produced.  In  1859  Dr.  Percy  stated 
that  in  certain  works  from  13  to  18  tons  of  coal  (which  then 
cost  5s.  per  ton)  were  required  to  make  one  ton  of  coppery 
and  that  about  half  of  this  quantity  was  consumed  in  the 
first  and  second  operations  of  calcining  and  smelting.  Hence 
copper  works  must  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  an  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  price  of  fuel,  which  forms  the  largest  item  of  their 
expenditure.  Dr.  Percy  estimates  that  in  works  such  as  he 
supposes  there  would  be  an  annual  consumption  of  about 
20,000  tons  of  coal,  or  for  every  ton  of  copper  made  from  a 
mixture  of  ores  yielding  ten  per  cent,  of  copper,  18  tons  of 
coal.  Following  out  such  elements  of  a  general  estimate,  it 
was  found  in  1869  that  149,238  tons  of  coal  were  used  in  the 
entire  smeltings  of  copper  ores  in  Britain.  Very  large  quan-» 
tities  of  copper  ores  and  regulus  are  brought  to  Swansea  to 
be  smelted  from  Chili,  firom  the  Cape,  from  Portugal  and  else-* 
where,  because  it  has  hitherto  cost  less  to  bring  the  ore  to  the 
coal  than  to  send  the  coal  to  the  ore. 

In  like  manner  we  may  pursue  our  inquiry  into  the  con-^ 
sumption  of  coal  for  the  reduction  of  all  of  the  metallic  ores 
raised  by  us  or  sent  here.  Keeping  to  the  year  1869,  and 
adverting  to  lead,  it  was  estimated  that  in  smelting  and  de- 
silverising  the  966,868  tons  of  lead  ore  then  raised,  about 
145.299  tons  of  coal  were  burnt,  and  that  for  the  ten  pre-' 
ceding  years  the  average  annual  consumption  of  coal  for  such 
work  of  all  kinds  must  have  been  141,694  tons.  If  the  lead 
ore  imported  by  us  in  1869  be  added,  the  estimate  of  codl 
consumed  must  be  raised  to  177,577  tons.  Of  zinc,  it  may 
be  added,  that  if  we  include  the  large  imports  of  that  metal, 
our  zinc  smelters  used,  for  the  whole  reduction  of  the  zinc  in 
the  same  year,  as  much  as  231,176  tons  of  coal. 

The  whole  matter,  then,  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
mineral  instead  of  monetary  capital  and  issue.  We  have  a 
natural  bank  of  bituminous  or  carbonaceous  fuel,  and  the 
capital  in  that  bank  is  a  fixed  quantity,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  have  a  manufacturing  demand  upon  this  natural  bank 
which,  in  such  times  as  the  recent  and  the  present,  has 
amounted  to  a  run.    The  whole  nation,  indeed,  is  running  upon 
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its  natural  bank^  and  in  nature  as  well  as  in  commerce  the 
results  anre  the  same^  with  this  difFarenoe^  that  the  natural  has 
not^  like  the  national  bank,  any  artificial  system  of  adjustment. 
It  has  no  prudential  reserres,  no  ndsing  of  the  rate  of  £s- 
count,  except  what  manifests  itself  in  the  augmented  cost  of 
production.  This  is  in  fact  the  correlative  of  the  Bank  of 
England's  yariations  of  the  rate  of  discount.  In  the  deep 
subterraneous  cellars  of  our  bank  of  coal  there  is  so  much 
bituminous  bullion,  and  no  more ;  it  cannot  be  added  to,  but 
can  only  be  subtracted  from;  there  is  no  influx,  but  only  efBux ; 
therefore,  if  you  draw  too  much  by  a  sudden  and  simultaneoiis 
rush  upon  it,  the  pits'  mouths  are  like  the  bank-doors — they 
must  be  closed  for  a  time,  or  at  least  the  price  of  the  supply 
will  be  raised. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  follow  out  this  leading  truth  into  all 
the  departments  of  trade  and  manufacture,  and  to  find  that  the 
coal  famine,  as  it  has  been  expressively  called,  has  been  caused 
by  a  strong  demand  for  coal  in  all  directions.  Every  house- 
holder and  every  manufacturer  has  presented  his  demand,  and 
all  of  these  cannot  be  met.  The  bitmninous  bank  cannot  raise 
its  rate  of  production,  but  it  can  raise  the  cost  of  extraction, 
and  does  raise  it  to  the  dismay  and  disaster  of  all — even  the 
comparatively  rid..  Everywhere  gloom^  exists,  and  very 
gloomy  apprehensions  prevail  as  to  what  is  to  come.*  Iron 
has  not  only  of  late  advanced  very  greatly,  but  it  is  still 
rapidly  advancing.  Look  at  an  ironmaker's  circular,  and  you 
will  read  the  same  kind  of  intelligence  as  this,  dated  February 
14  ult.,  from  the  representative  of  the  great  firm,  in  the  fid- 
lowing  words : — *  I  beg  to  iuform  you  that  the  price  of  Eail 
*  Dumey's  iron  this  day  has  been  advanced  1/.  per  ton.'  Of 
course  other  firms  will  follow  their  leader.  Bars  are  dearer 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  by  2/.,  and  yet  the  122.  of  the 
preceding  February  became  16Z.  ia  July  of  last  year.  Ad- 
yances  up  to  March  14  of  this  year  have  raised  the  best 
marked  bars  of  Staffordshire  throughout  to  15^  and  16/1  per 


*  The  intelligence  received  from  many  quarters  informs  us  of  the 
partial  or  total  close  of  several  iron-works.  How  can  they  be  kept  ia 
operation  when  the  cost  of  smelting  the  ore,  owing  to  the  cost  of  cod, 
exceeds  the  profit  derivable  from  the  process  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
work  at  a  loss,  and  the  question  is  when  liiat  loss  will  be  realised.  The 
price  of  iron  may  be  raised  to  a  point  at  which  ccmsumers  cannot  take 
it ;  and  when  it  cannot  be  sold  to  advantage,  the  whole  manu&ctnre 
will  be  at  an  end  in  this  country.  (See  our  note  at  the  doss  of  this 
article,  on  American  diminished  demands.) 
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ton.  Nor  are  these  advances  quite  the  largest  in  iron-making ; 
for  in  another  description  of  the  made  metal  the  advance  has 
been  40«.  within  five  weeks ;  if  the  advance  within  five  weeks 
be  40^.^  what  will  it  be  in  five  months  ?  Moreover,  daring  the 
five  months  including  and  following  after  February,  the  de- 
mand is  always  the  most  urgent. 

Already  the  consequence  of  the  increased  price  of  iron  has 
told  severely  upon  all  undertakings  largely  requiring  it.  Otur 
railways  have  suffered  greatly,  ax^  the  directors  of  all  of  them 
complained  loudly  at  their  last  half-yearly  meetings  of  this, 
the  principal  cause  of  diminished  dividends.  The  recent  report 
of  the  London  and  South-Westem  KaQway,  while  it  gives  a 
very  favourable  account  of  this  company's  affairs,  mentions  that 
the  increased  price  of  coal  from  \5s.  3d,  a  ton  in  1871  to 
22s.  lOd.  a  ton  at  present,  has,  in  their  requirements  for  loco- 
motives and  traffic  purposes,  cost  no  less  than  22,000/.  in  tho 
accounts  for  the  half  year.  In  the  last  statement  of  the  North 
Stafibrdshire  Railway  Company  we  read,  that  whereas  the 
coal  for  their  locomotives  had  previously  cost  them  from  8^.  to 
lOs,  per  ton  (they  drawing  it  from  their  own  coal  field),  coal 
has  recently  cost  them  from  ISs.  to  20«.,  and  is  still  advancing. 
Colonial  Kailways  have  suffered  like  our  own.  The  Ghreat 
Indian  Peninsular  Railway  in  1867  paid  51 5.  per  ton  for  coal ; 
for  coke,  62^.  a  ton  ;  and  for  patent  fuel,  54*.  a  ton.  Nor  are 
these  the  highest  figures.  The  Madras  Lines  of  Railway,  as 
well  as  the  Railway  Companies  in  Western  India  generally, 
are  dependent  for  coal  upon  England  and  share  in  its  sur- 
charges for  their  fuel.  Next  to  iron,  gas-works  probably  con- 
sume one-ninth  of  all  the  coal  raised,  and  their  consumption 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  population  and  prosperity.  Every 
addition  to  .the  habitations  of  the  metropolis  and  large  pro- 
vincial cities  and  towns,  must  be  accompanied  with  gaslighting 
in  streets  and  largely  in  houses.  Gasometers  appear  in  all 
directions,  and  gas  companies  will  abound  and  thrive,  until 
they  also  feel  the  cost  of  coal,  and  endeavour  to  raise  the  price 
of  gas,  from  doing  which  many  of  them  are  by  their  Acts  of 
Parliament  restricted;  but  ultimately  they  must  follow  the 
general  and  imperious  law  of  higher  prices  or  smaller  profits 
to  their  shareholders. 

Our  cotton  manufactures  require  every  year  at  least  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  and  our  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures  about  one  million  and  a  quarter.  In  all  the 
^nanufSictures  of  textile  fabrics,  the  disadvantage  of  a  rise  of 
aprice  has  been  similar  if  not  equal  in  amount.  Manufacturers 
have  declared  that  the  high  price  of  coal  has  been  to  them 
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equivalent  to  an  increase  of  from  one  halfpenny  to  one  penny 
halfpenny  in  every  pound  of  cotton.  Curiously  toO|  m  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries  situated  in  one  coal  fields  it  has  lately 
been  found  desirable  to  import  coals  from  another. 

In  whatever  direction  we  look,  nothing  can  at  present  be 
discerned  but  a  constantly  augmenting  demand  upon  our  coal 
fields.  Steam  power  now  mi^es  a  very  large  demand  upon 
the  extraction  of  coal,  and  we  may  warrantably  compute  it  at 
between  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  millions  of  tons  every  year 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  When  we  add  steam  navigation  to 
this,  we  shall  scarcely  be  in  excess  if  we  give  in  round  numbeis 
the  large  amount  of  tibirty  millions  of  tons  of  coal  as  the  total  an- 
nual requisite  for  all  steam  purposes  in  manufactures  and  naviga- 
tion. Extended  steam  navigation,steam  machinery,  steam  power 
appearing  in  numerous  new  modes ;  heating,  lighting,  cookuig, 
the  fashioning  of  most  articles  of  luxury  as  well  as  of  necessity^ 
all  depend  upon  coal  as  the  prime  motive  power.  Archimedes 
could  move  the  world  if  he  had  his  right  standing  place;  so 
can  we  if  we  stand  upon  coal  as  we  have  stood.  But  take  it 
from  under  us,  and  we  are  as  weak  as  Archimedes  was  in  reality. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  a  rise  already  stated,  another 
strongly  operative  cause  is  the  iq[)mense  and  rapid  increase  of 
population.  It  has  been  computed  that  for  every  additional 
person  born  an  additional  ton  of  coal  is  required.  We  take 
this  as  an  element  of  average,  but  if  we  examine  the  total 
quantities  of  coal  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain  from  1855 
to  1870,  we  shall  see  that  by  a  table  which  i\i%  Commissioners 
give  (vol.  iii.  p.  178),  the  consumption  of  coal  in  relation  to 
each  head  of  the  population  ranges  from  two  to  three  tons. 
This  of  course  is  a  fallacious  view,  since  the  demand  for  manu- 
factures and  metallurgy  is  included  in  the  calculation.  Since, 
however,  the  domestic  consumption  of  coal  in  1869  was  esti- 
mated at  18,481,572  tons  out  of  the  total  extraction  of 
107,427,557  tons,  we  may  assume  the  domestic  consumption 
at  present  to  amount  to  in  round  numbers  twenty  millions 
of  tons;  hence  too  we  may  fairly  assume  that  an  increased 
supply  of  at  least  one  million  tons  is  required  every  five 
years  from  the  mere  increase  of  population*  The  effect  of 
this  increase  in  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  suburbs  is 
obvious.  In  every  six  minutes  a  child  is  bom  in  London 
and  its  boundaries ;  hence  in  every  six  minutes  an  additional 
ton  of  coal  is  required.  The  increase  of  London  during  the 
ten  years  from  1851  to  1861  showed  that  the  population  will 
double  itself  in  forty  years.  London  in  sixty  years  of  the 
present  century  has  trebled  its  inhabitants.     At  the  rate 
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of  doubling  them  in  forty  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in. 
London  in  the  year  1901  may  rise  to  5,700,000  human  beings* 
Some  Londoners  who  read  these  pages  may  live  to  hear  that 
there  are  six  millions  of  fellow-creatures  around  them,  each  one 
of  whom  may  need  a  ton  of  coak.  If  the  ezistiflg  three  and  a 
half  millions  cannot  obtain  coals  enough  at  a  moderate  cost,  what 
will  be  the  case  of  their  successors,  and,  indeed,  their  future 
metropolitan  contemporaries  ?  Add  to  this  the  entire  future 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  anticipation 
becomes  appalling.  Making  all  due  abatement  for  the  un- 
certainty of  statistical  facts  and  deductions,  appalling  is  not  too 
strong  a  term  to  apply  to  even  a  cautious  anticipation.  Con- 
ceive six  or  ten  miUions  of  Londoners  and  Suburbans  making 
the  same  run  upon  the  national  bituminous  bank  as  we  are 
now  making — for  mineral  fuel  in  domestic  heating  and  cook- 
ing, for  street  and  house  gas,  and  for  various  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  while  the  same  or  similar  restrictions  of  supply 
prevail — conceive  that  this  issue  may  be  realised,  and  then 
who  will  predict  the  result?  Coal  has  become  as  necessary 
to  social  life  as  food  is  to  man.  But  if  population  really 
increased,  as  Mr.  Malthus  supposed,  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
whilst  the  deposit  of  coal  is  not  capable  of  any  increase  at  all, 
it  is  evident  that  at  no  very  distant  period,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  coal  enough  for  all  the  wants  of  society — at 
least  in  this  island. 

From  the  continual  operation  of  these  combined  causes  the 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  credit  the  astonishing  progress  of 
coal  extraction  in  the  last  few  years.  If  we  begin  with  the 
sixty-five  millions  of  tons  extracted  in  1857,  and  pass  to  tho 
seventy-two  (nearly)  millions  of  tons  extracted  in  the  year 
1859,  thence  proceeding  to  the  ninety-eight  millions  of  tons 
in  1865,  we  may  advance  at  once  to  the  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  millions  of  tons  raised  in  1871  (the  latest  authentic 
return).  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  we  have  increased  our 
coal  extraction  by  about  fifty-two  millions  of  tons  in  fifteen 
years,  and  that  the  increased  extraction  during  that  period 
approximates  to  the  total  annual  extraction  of  the  first  year. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  under  present 
causes  our  total  coal  extraction  will  in  five  years  hence  be  at 
least  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  tons  for  the  year,  in 
which  case  the  entire  coal  production  of  Britain  will  have 
doubled  itself  within  twenty  years.  It  was  said  in  1865  that 
the  rate  of  growth  in  that  period  in  the  aggregate  annual 
consumption  of  coal^  reckoning  each  annual  percentage  on  the 
previous  year's  consumption,  amounted  to  three  and  a  half  per 
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cent,  per  annum.^  For  many  years  the  consumption  of  coal 
Jias  really  been  increafiing  at  the  rate  of  about  four  per  cent, 
per  annum,  computed  in  the  manner  of  compound  interest;  so 
that  in  eighteen  years  our  present  consumption  would  be 
•doubled,  and  in  thirty-six  years  would  be  quadrupled,  while  in 
fifty ^four  years  it  would  be  eight  times  more  than  it  now  is.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  as  to  its  entire  truth,  the  probability  previously 
mentioned  is  exceedingly  strong,  viz.,  that  if  prices  remained 
the  same  the  present  consumption  would  again  double  itself 
in  the  next  twenty  years ;  and  this  startling  conclusion  prompts 
us  to  ask — whence  are  we  to  derive,  and  at  what  charges  can  we 
•deliver,  the  amazing  amount  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
million  tons  of  coal  in  one  year  ?  A  year  or  two,  more  or  less, 
before  such  a  total  extraction  is  realised  is  of  little  moment,  for 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  we  have  at  best  but  a  brief  space  of  time  left  us  in 
which  we  can  endeavour  to  diminish  their  severity,  or  to  defer 
their  aggravation.  If  we  cannot  succeed  in  so  doing,  no  light 
calamity  is  impending  over  us  of  the  present  generation,  and  a 
much  heavier  calamity  upon  our  successors  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  in  other  countries.  If  the  Bank  of  England  were  to 
break,  the  whole  world  would  feel  the  monetary  shock ;  and  if 
the  bank  of  British  coal  should  fail,  or  approach  to  failure,  it  is 
certain  that  while  many  of  our  envious  neighbom's  and  remote 
competitors  would  rejoice,  they  themselves,  with  others,  would 
participate  in  the  evil  eifects  of  such  a  failure.  A  bankruptcy 
of  British  coal  would  shake  the  prosperity  of  all  civilised 
Europe,  as  we  shall  now  show  that  several  other  countries 
depend  upon  us  for  the  coal  we  raise  and  they  import.t 
Not  only  are  we  called  upon  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  own 


♦  So  stated  by  Mr.  Jevons  in  his  work  '  On  the  Coal  Question/  in 
which  he  anticipated  that  in  1871  the  consumption  would  amount  to 
nearly  118,000,000  of  tons.  We  ourselves  had  independently  made 
an  estimate  of  a  rather  less  quantity  upon  similar  elements  of  com* 
putation.  The  result  has  proved  that  we  were  right  by  a  very  close 
approximation  to  Mr.  Hunt's  official  return  of  117,352,028  tons  in 
1871.     A  few  years  ago  we  were  both  declared  to  be  alarmists. 

t  Were  our  space  ample  we  should  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
possible  retarding  elements  of  demand.  IVIr.  Price  Williams'  elaborate 
table  may  be  consulted  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  (vol.  i.  p.  xvL). 
It  is  constructerl  upon  the  basis  of  ratios  diminishing  according  to 
certain  views  of  his  own.  According  to  this  table  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  coal  at  the  end  of  another  100  years  would  be  274,000,000 
of  tons;  and  further,  the  total  estimated  quantity  of  ooal  availsble 
for  use  would  be  exhausted  oy  consumption  in  360  years. 
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busy  landy  but  several  countries  have  made  considerable  calls 
upon  our  coal  resources,  and  are  continuallj  increasing  their 
demands,  insomuch  that  our  present  exports  of  coal  are  nearly 
four  times  as  large  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

France  is  the  largest  foreign  consumer  of  our  coal,  and  the 
gradual  growth  of  we  exports  to  that  country  is  truly  remark- 
able. In  1812  we  gave  France  a  very  small  quantity  of  coal. 
In  1822,  however,  we  sent  there  31,000  tons;  in  1832  we 
exported  as  much  as  37,000  tons;  and  in  1842  no  less  than 
490,000  tons.  Advancing  to  1852,  the  birth  year  of  the 
Second  Empire,  France  obtained  from  us  652,000  tons.  In 
1862  it  was  found  that  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industry 
was  so  considerable  that  it  had  enlai^ed  the  coal  demand  of 
France  upon  us  to  1,306,255  tons;  while,  in  1872,  it  rose 
to  2,191,340  tons.  Thus  steadily  have  our  exports  of  coal  to 
France  grown  from  a  few  to  many  thousands  of  tons,  and  then  to 
millions,  so  that  the  total  increase  in  the  fifty  years,  from  1822 
to  1872,  has  been  2,160,235  tons.  We  find  that  the- present 
total  annual  extraction  of  coal  in  France  itself  may  be  esti- 
mated at  14,000,000  tons,  and  therefore  it  appears  that  we 
send  to  it  more  than  one-seventh  of  its  own  coal  produce.  In 
fact  most  of  the  same  causes  have  there  effected  an  increased 
consumption  of  coal  as  in  Great  Britain.  Augmented  steam 
power  has  led  to  augmented  consiunption  of  steam  coal ;  and 
as  the  French  have  in  all  likelihood  doubled  their  railway 
mileage  since  1853,  so  more  coal  has  been  wanted  for  locomo- 
tives. In  nearly  all  the  manufactures  and  trades  in  which  we 
have  prospered  they  have  prospered  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  coal  has  become  as  essential  to  them  as  to  us.  They  also 
have  wonderfully  increased  their  own  coal  extraction,  so  that 
they  can  compare  their  present  annual  14,000,000  tons  with 
a  mere  extraction  of  770,000  tons  in  1813  ;  and  they  also  will 
continually  raise  more  coal  themselves,  and  want  more  of  our 
coal  from  us.  They  now  take  about  one-sixth  of  the  total 
shipped  by  us  in  exportation. 

Of  Germany,  with  some  differences  of  detail,  nearly  the 
same  might  be  said.  That  country  does  not  take  quite  as 
much  coal  as  France,  but  it  also  will  be  continually  helraig  to 
drain  us.  South  America  took  one  million  of  tons,  and  xlussia 
three  quarters  of  a  million  of  tons  of  coal  in  1872.  The  total 
amount  of  coal  shipped  by  us  last  year  to  foreign  countries  was 
12,092,000  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  302,027  tons  over  the 
shipments  of  the  previous  year ;  and  every  year  our  exports 
have  been  increasing,  although  it  was  thought  in  1869  that 
we  had  surely  arriv^  at  a  maximum  when  we  shipped  nearly 
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ten   and  a  half  millions  of  tons^  and^  including  coke  and 
anthracite^  actually  10^837,804  tons. 

While  existing  commercial  treaties  last  we  cannot  impose  a 
duty  on  the  export  of  coal,  and  it  is  against  our  national  policy 
to  prohibit  the  exportation,  even  if  we  had  the  power  so  to  do. 
But  there  are  still  more  decisive  reasons  against  resorting  to  re- 
strictive measures  of  this  nature.  They  would  tell  in  the  most 
fatal  manner  against  ourselves.  A  large  portion  of  the  coal  we 
export  is  for  the  service  of  our  own  steamers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  a  great  number  of  British  ships  are  engaged 
in  the  foreign  coal  trade.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  tihat  a 
heavy  export  duty  on  coal  would  be  highly  injurious  to  our 
maritime  interests,  and  would  in  truth  be  a  disastrous  tax  on 
steam  navigation  abroad  and  on  freight. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  quantities  of  coal 
extracted,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  this  extraction ;  but  we 
are  now  brought  to  the  consideration  of  prices — the  cost  of  coal 
as  well  as  its  consumption;  and  here  we  have  a  fluctuating 
instead  of  an  actual  constantly  advancing  and  calculable 
element  We  should  be  glad  indeed  to  give  this  element 
fuller  consideration  than  our  space  permits,  because  it  tends 
to  govern  consumption,  checking  it  when  high  and  enlarging 
it  when  low. 

It  is  curious  to  examine  the  fluctuating  prices  of  coal  at  a 
remote  date  and  downwards  to  our  day.  So  long  ago  as  the 
year  1635  coals  cost  in  London  105.  per  London  chaldron,  the 
lowest  price  to  which  we  can  trace  them,  as  well  as  the  earliest 
date.  In  1665  they  had  risen  to  13^.,  in  1761  to  245.  9<f.,  in 
1768  to  36*.,  in  1785  to  40^.,  and  in  1793  to  42*.  6d.  per  Lon- 
don  chaldron  in  London.  In  1805  we  find  them  at  44*.  9^, 
in  1810  at  51*.  8^.,  in  1819  at  59*.  Id,  at  the  ship  side  in  the 
port  of  London  per  London  chaldron  of  25  cwts.,  which  was 
rather  less  than  half  of  the  Newcastle  chaldron  of  53  cwts. 
From  this  culminating  price  there  followed  a  descent  in 
subsequent  years/  down  to  33*.  6d,  in  1831.  In  1832  the 
average  price  was  21  s,  lid.  per  ton,  from  which  a  rise  ensued  to 
23*.  Sd,  in  1839,  and  thence  again  a  varying  descent  down  to 
20*.  2d,  per  ton,  always  at  the  ship  side,  and  apart  from  duty. 
From  all  these  details  it  seems  that  the  price  of  10*.  per  chal- 
dron in  1635  became  doubled  in  1761,  and  then  again  became 
more  than  doubled  in  1793,  when  the  price  was  42*.  6d,  per 
chaldron.  There  were,  therefore,  in  old  times  causes  in  fall 
operation  which  doubled  and  quadrupled  the  relative  prices  of 
coal,  though  we  cannot  now  ascertain  their  precise  nature;  but 
we  thus  see  how  similar  and  fluctuating  causes  have  in  like 
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manner  sometimes  doubled^  and,  as  at  present,  even  more  than 
doubled,  the  cost  of  coals,  to  London  consumers  at  least,  who 
must  deal  with  London  coal  merchants.  Persons  not  paupers, 
but  in  the  condition  of  economical  lodgers,  have  this  last  wmter 
been  paying  as  much  as  five  shillings  for  a  single  sack  of  coals 
of  inferior  quality. 

As  the  recent  very  high  cost  is  now  a  special  subject  of 
inquiry  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  it  is  needless  here  to 
dwell  upon  it,  much  as  it  has  been  talked  and  written  about  in 
all  circles.  Nobody,  indeed,  at  present  really  knows  where 
the  chief  blame  lies,  and  the  chief  gain  accrues.  We  have 
conversed  with  merchants  on  the  London  Coal  Exchange,  with 
coal  owners,  with  subordinate  dealers,  and  with  miners,  but 
without  any  decided  and  clear  result.  Mutual  recrimina- 
tions are  the  fashion,  and  each  class  flatly  denies  the  affir- 
mations of  the  other.  They  must  all  be  examined  and  con- 
fronted in  order  to  elicit  the  truth. 

Some  principal  elements  of  the  inquiry  respecting  recent  and 
present  cost  are  tolerably  definite,  and  may  be  fairly  adduced. 
They  are  such  as  these :  an  extraordinary  demand  by  revived 
iron-making  and  manufacture  has  lately  prevailed,  so  that  for 
a  year  or  two  vastly  more  iron-working  has  been  in  operation 
than  for  several  previous  years.  A  season  of  activity  has 
succeeded  one  of  prostration,  and  consequently  a  largely 
increased  demand  for  coal  has  ensued,  and  raised  its  price. 
All  manufactures  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  simultane- 
ously revived,  and  have  in  a  greater  or  less  measure  demanded 
coal.  Coal  miners  well  knew  this,  and  naturally  inferred  that 
the  coal  owners  were  making  immense  profits,  of  which  they, 
the  workers,  ought  to  have  a  share;  they  struck  for  this 
participation  in  many  coal  fields,  and  made  their  wages  rise 
by  forty  and  fifty  per  cent,  in  little  more  than  one  year. 
Determmed  to  prosper  as  well  as  their  masters,  and  to 
drink  champagne  also  as  their  masters  do,  the  masters  began 
to  find  out  that  they  are  so  only  in  name.  The  pitmen  thought 
that  they  had  the  key  of  the  situation,  as  indeed  they  partly 
had.  Dear  labour  is  dear  coal;  dear  coal  is  dear  iron;  dear 
metallic  trade  is  dear  commerce  in  general  to  Eneland ;  and 
dear  general  eonunerce  is  dear  bread,  dear  meat,  cold  comfort, 
and  a  cold  home.  Diminish  colliers'  wages,  if  you  can,  and 
you  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  If  the  love  of  money  be 
the  root  of  all  evil,  certainly  the  love  of  it  by  colliers  is  the 
root  of  that  particular  evil  from  which  all  of  us  have  lately 
sufiered  so  severely.  The  pitmen  advanced  in  their  demands 
upon   the  owners  or  workers  of  pits  proportionately  as  they 
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thought  the  owners  advanced  upon  the  public  consumer.  The 
owners  had  too  long  been  getting  the  lion's  share^  and  the  pit- 
men would  have  their  fair  share — ^being  assured  that  their 
masters  were  scainins:  to  a  far  greater  extent.  Upon  this, 
the  rise  in  piti^en's  wages  was  n^de  the  ground  of  Tfurther 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  commodity. 

Circumstances  have  lately  brought  matters  to  a  crisis^  and 
while  the  two  classes  were  contending  of  course  the  public 
had  to  pay,  and  to  pay  inordinately.  On  their  side  the  pitmen 
have  clever  calculators  with  many  figures,  and  they  fill  their 
journals  with  strong  assertions.  The  difficulty  is  to  discover 
the  truth.  Newspapers  in  all  directions  have  published  notes 
of  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  and  in  London  coal 
offices.  The  difference  was  so  great  that  some  middleman  or 
middlemen  must  be  public  plunderers.  Coals  selling  eighteen 
months  ago,  as  Mr.  Mundella  avouched,  at  from  18^.  to  20«.  per 
ton  are  now,  or  recently  have  been,  selling  at  from  45^.  to  SOs. 
per  ton,  whUe  the  minera'  wages,  which  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
were  2*.  6rf.  per  ton,  are  now  only  3*.  2\d.  per  ton.  Were  this  a 
persistent  condition  the  rise  rests  cither  with  the  coal  owners 
or  coal  merchants,  or  upon  both  in  combination. 

Now  let  us  listen  on  the  other  side  to  a  coal  owner  in  con- 
ference with  his  miners  and  others,  one  of  the  few  who  has 
consented  to  explain  as  well  as  to  complain  that  he  lay  under 
unjust  odium.  At  the  Clifton  Collieries,  near  Nottingham, 
the  new  proprietor  lately  asserted  that  it  could  be  shown  by 
the  books  that  out  of  the  increased  prices  current  labour  now 
received  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the  increase  than 
the  proprietary.  He  entered  into  details  and  averred  that  in 
1870  the  ^stall-men'  (the  workers  in  the  stalls,  or  mining 
galleries),  received  2.9.  3^.  for  getting  a  ton  of  coal,  and  the 
wages  paid  to  the  unskilled  labourer  were  from  Zs^  to  As.  6d. 
a-day.  Now  the  stall-men  receive  As,  3d.  for  getting  a  ton, 
equal  to  95  per  cent  of  increase  on  their  previous  daily  pay, 
while  the  day-labourer  can  earn  6^.  6d,  a-day.  Considering 
the  large  addition  of  outlay  required  by  the  almost  doubled 
price  of  timber  and  rails,  the  proprietor  contended  that  tibe 
labourer  got  a  larger  proportion  of  the  increased  price  of  coals 
than  he  hunself  did,  although  the  realised  price  of  coals  is  now 
12^.  Ad.  a  ton,  whereas  in  1870  it  was  but  6s.  9d*  per  ton.  He, 
the  proprietor,  was  now  receiving,  as  the  capitalist,  on  this 
excessive  rise  a  profit  of  17^  per  cent,  upon  his  sales,  while 
labour  is  actually  realising  75  per  cent,  additional  as  compared 
with  the  wages  received  m  1870.  Such  is  the  best  exculpa- 
tion, upon  an  owner's  part,  within  our  reach. 
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In  continual  perplexity,  we  turn  again  to  the  pitmen,  and 
ask,  *  What  is  your  comment  upon  this  explanation  ? '  ^  A 
denial  of  the  statement/  they  reply.  The  best  method  of 
illustrating  this  denial  is  to  proceed  to  the  great  coal  fields  of 
the  North  of  England,  and  to  take  the  facts  there  offered  to  us 
on  the  side  of  the  miners,  by  a  local  paper.  In  these  great 
coal  fields  the  owners  are  affirmed  to  have  been  realising 
about  13«.  per  ton  on  the  prices  of  coal  maintained  for  a  year 
past,  and  if  so  their  gains  must  be  inordinate ;  for  the  thirty 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  now  annually  raised  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham  would,  at  \Zs,  per  ton  of  profit,  yield  a  clear 
revenue  of  more  than  nineteen,  or  nearly  twenty,  millions 
of  pounds.  Amongst  how  many  owners  is  this  distributed  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  large  owners  in  the  two  northern  counties 
number  about  two  hundred,  each  of  whom,  therefore,  would 
realise  nearly  as  much  as  100,000/.  in  one  year;  a  princely 
income,  indeed,  and  a  liberal  reward  for  the  exercise  of  '  an 
^  enlightened  self-interest ' ! 

There  is  a  third  party,  or  a  third  plunderer  in  public  esti- 
mation, whom  we  have  in  passing  to  consider — the  great 
London  coal  merchants.  Their  name  is  not  ^  Legion,'  for  they 
are  said  to  number  between  twenty  and  thirty;  but  their 
alleged  misdeeds  are  very  suggestive  of  an  unholy  alliance,  and 
certainly  they  have  plagued  us  very  sorely,  and  could  not  be 
cast  out.  It  has  been  said  that  they  have  kept  back  coal,  and 
artificially  raised  its  price,  and  that  they  have  ^  rigged '  the 
London  coal  market  as  stockbrokers  often  '  rig '  the  Stock 
Exchange.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  examine,  or  charge,  or  ex- 
culpate them,  only,  till  they  are  publicly  and  clearly  excul- 
pated, they  must  expect  to  bear  a  bad  name.  Unluckily  for 
them  appearances  are  against  them,  and  they  must  make  their 
case  much  clearer  than  it  is,  if  they  would  escape  from  general 
obloquy. 

The  recent  diminished  output  of  coal  from  our  principal 
coal  fields  is  a  consequence  not  a  cause,  or,  at  all  events,  only 
a  secondary  cause,  of  high  prices.  Here  we  have  only  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  output  has  of  late  been  considera- 
bly less,  and  we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  by  con- 
trivance and  collusion  it  can  at  any  similar  conjuncture  of 
conditions  be  brought  about  in  like  manner,  if  not  in  like 
measure. 

From  Durham  the  output  in  1872  was  less  than  it  was  in 
1871  by  350,000  tons.  In  Lancashire  the  amount  of  coal  raised 
in  January  1873  was  from  three  to  fifteen  per  cent,  below  the 
average,  and  in  some  other  districts  about  twenty-five  per  cent.^ 
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below  the  average  brought  to  bank.*  It  is  very  difficult  in 
such  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  great  trade  to  trace 
.and  assign  to  each  disturbing  element  its  prime  value.  This 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Committee  recently  appointed 
to  inquire  into  this  subject  to  accomplish. 

We  say  little  respecting  existing  or  previous  strikes,  be- 
cause these  are  phenomena  of  passing  times,  often  fully  detailed 
in  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  happily  forgotten  when  past, 
though  unhappily  the  lessons  they  convey  are  equally  for- 
gotten.! If  the  terrible  sufferings  produced  by  every  great 
strike  were  remembered,  and  if  the  results  of  experience  were 
recorded  and  acted  upon,  such  strikes  would  seldom,  if  ever, 
recur.  Existing  strikes  may  slowly  or  suddenly  cease,  and  pre- 
.  sently  discordant  elements  will  disappear,  but  the  permanent 
and  progressive  causes  of  demand  which  we  have  been  anxious 
to  elucidate,  will  continue,  unless  we  can  institute  radical  and 
national  economies.  In  all  our  observations  we  have  more 
regard  to  these  lasting  economies  than  to  temporary  questions 
of  cost,  however  urgent.  In  all  such  considerations  we  have 
to  look  at  great  natural  afid  commercial  conditions,  to  the 


*  If  we  compare  the  chief  railway  deliveries  of  coal  from  the 
collieries  in  the  chief  coal  fields  of  our  country  for  two  consecutive 
months,  viz.,  December  of  last  year  and  January  of  the  present  year, 
we  discover  a  singular  falling  off  in  the  amounts  carried  to  London  in 
January,  although  that  was  by  far  the  colder  month.  Taking  some 
examples  in  the  Yorkshire  coal  fields,  the  Great  Northern  Bailway 
carried  only  65,125  tons  in  January  as  against  91,181  in  December. 
Of  the  Silkstone  coals,  which  have  been  much  used  in  London  for 
household  purposes,  9,248  tons  were  brought  in  January  against 
14,319  in  December ;  and  of  the  Barnsley  thick  coal  only  11,509  tons 
were  carried  in  January  as  against  15,677  in  December. 

By  the  Midland  Bail  way,  which  serves  the  Derbyshire  coal  fields, 
there  arrived  80,775  tons  of  coal  in  January,  but  in  December  90,511 
tons.  The  same  contrast  might  be  drawn  in  relation  to  other  coal 
fields ;  and  from  this  it  is  manifest  that  by  so  much  less  coal  than 
ordinary  was  delivered  to  Londoners,  and  London  coal  merchants  were 
compelled  to  charge  more  unless  they  themselves  conspired  to  keep 
back  the  delivery. 

t  The  anonymous  author  ,of  the  well-known  work  entitled  '  Our 
'  Coal  and  Our  Coal-Pits ;  the  People  in  them,  and  the  Scenes  around 
'  them  by  a  Traveller  Underground '  (London,  1853),  has  afibrded 
much  appropriate  information  about  strikes  under  the  head  of  '  Strikes 
-^  of  the  Pitmen  and  Striking  Sketches,'  in  pp.  203  et  seq.  of  his  popular 
work,  forming  a  part  of  Messrs.  Longman's  Travellers*  Library.  The 
whole  question  is  there  clearly  and  concisely  discussed,  and  it  is  curious 
that  these  points  all  reappear  as  unsettled  to-day  as  they  were  then. 
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countervaUing  evils  which  follow  an  excessive  national  pros- 
perity, and  to  the  fact  that  our  national  prosperity  is  founded- 
upon  coal  and  our  manner  and  rate  of  using  it.  The  mis- 
fortune is  that  our  knowledge  grows  only  with  our  exigen- 
cies,  and  that  our  exigencies  alone  quicken  our  desire  for 
knowledge.  Most  of  the  information  that  the  great  public*^ 
have  gained  about  coal  has  reached  them  very  late,  and  noti 
only  late  but  also  in  irregular  instahnents.  What  has  been 
buried  in  '  blue  books '  ought  to  have  been  published  on  the 
housetops. 

It  is  an  elementary  proposition  in  political  economy  that  a/ 
rise  of  prices  tends  to  correct  itself  by  a  twofold  influence :  it 
increases  supply  by  attracting  more  labour  to  a  profitable  field, 
and  it  restricts  demand  by  reason  of  the  increased  cost  of  the 
commodity.  But  in  this  case  of  coal,  these  general  principles 
have  been  counteracted  by  some  peculiar  and  exceptional  causes.- 
The  rise  in  prices  and  in  wages,  mstead  of  bringing  more  labour 
into  the  market,  diminished  the  actual  quantity  of  work  done ; 
because  the  coUiers,  finding  they  earned  as  much  by  three  days' 
labour  as  they  had  earned  oefore  in  five  days,  preferred  to  take 
more  leisure  rather  than  more  money.  Although  wages  had 
advanced  40  per  cent.,  the  total  amount  earned  in  many  of  the 
collieries  was  positively  less  than  it  had  been  before  the  rise. 
Of  course  the  ^  output '  of  the  pits  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion; and  the  colliers  found  that  the  less  they  worked 
the  more  highly  they  were  paid.  This  depended  on  their 
having  a  virtual  monopoly  of  labour  in  the  pits,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  training  new  men  to  so  laborious  and  repul- 
sive an  employment,  and  to  the  opposition  the  men  would 
themselves  ofier  to  any  new  comers.  The  only  true  remedy 
of  the  evil  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  found  in  absolute  freedom* 
of  labour.  The  men  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  more 
than  three  days  a  week,  if  such  is  their  pleasure ;  but  they 
have  no  right  to  combine  against  the  introduction  of  inde- 
pendent labour  from  other  quarters.  To  leave  the  pitmen  in 
possession  of  an  exclusive  right  to  work  the  collieries  would  be 
to  leave  the  fate  of  the  nation  in  their  hands.  Other  under- 
ground men  can  be  found,  or  machinerv  can  be  introduced^ 
It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  price  of  coal  is  to  be  perma- 
nently reused  by  a  monopoly  of  the  labour  which  extracts  it 

Freedom  of  labour  will  restore  the  supply ;  to  limit  the  de- 
mand we  must  look  to  economy :  and  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
we  are  not'  sorry  that  the  people  of  England  should  have  had 
a  severe  lesson  on  the  clumsiness  and  extravagance  of  their 
arrangements  for  producing  heat.      The  extreme  abundanco 
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and  ^heitpneBB  of  eoal  had  made  tibis  coiinfary  tfihe  wtunst  psoTided 
in  -the  world  ia  its  doiuefitic  arrangemeatfi  £or  wanning  and 
cookiog.  The  «aiiie  am<»imt  of  waonnth  may  be  'obtamed  at 
onerfiffch ike  eiqienBe  of  fuel;  and  the  hu^  Brkish  kitohen 
isaage  ifi  abBahitelj  destniotive  of  all  good  oookerj.  fieoent 
improvements  in  £team  boilerB  have  demoBBtrated  that  an  lequal 
eoonomy  k  ^ite  ^practicable  in  the  produdioaof  Bteam  power* 
Henceforth  the  profits  of  trade  will  be  £»und  to  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  •on  a  strict  economy  of  fuel. 

The  Commissioners  whose  Beports  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  acticle  ore  half  a  century  too  late^  and  diligent  as  they 
have  been,  in  tthifi  caee  the  hand  ^  thediligent  has  not  made  us 
rich,  but  Splayed  our  poverty.  The  emergeiBcy  in  wfaioh 
we  are  now  placed  was  not  and  perhaps  'Cetuld  not  have  been 
anticipated  by  them,  and  ^^  we  really  mouim  with  a  juBtifiahle 
Borrow  over  l^e  wafite  of  pages  aiier  pages  of  detailB  which 
have  no  poresent  or  practical  utility.  On  some  main  points^ 
however,  they  do  afford  us  valuable  information. 

When  we  arrive  ;at  an  examination  of  the  -evidence  for 
the  total  amount  ^  cociil  probably  remaining  to  us  in  this 
country  we  have  first  to  eetimate  the  total,  and  then  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  available  and  the  inaoceBfiible  coaL 
There  is  in  all  geological  probability  a  vast  quantity  of  ihis 
mineral  fuel  buried  at  inaccessible  depths.  Taking  for  the 
moment  the  extreme  limit  of  accessibility  at  4^000  vertical 
feet,  there  are  beneath  that  limit,  according  to  well-founded 
conjectures  as  to  what  lies  below  and  bet^'cen  &e  Permian 
and  other  newer  strata,  about  41,144  millicmfi  of  tons  of  coaL 
This  last  total  is  composed  of  more  than  29,841  miUioBfi  lying 
at  depths  varying  from  4,000  to  6,000  fe^,  while  15,302  mil- 
lions might  be  found  at  depths  of  from  6,000  ito  10,000  feet 
In  respect  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  that  would  be  156° 
Fahr.  at  a  depth  of  6,000  feet,  while  it  would  be  215''Fahr. 
at  a  depth  of  10,000  feet,  that  is  three  d^ees  above  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  at  the  sea-level. 

Wibhin  the  area  of  known  coal  fields,  above  7,320  millionfi  of 
tons  of  the  mineral  fuel  lie  at  greater  depths  than  4^000  feet ; 
and  of  this  quantity  probably  5,922  millions  of  tons  rest  between 
the  limits  of  4,000  and  6,000  feet  in  depth,  and  the  remain- 
ing 1,397  miUionB  of  tons  at  betweai  6,000  and  10,000  feet 
Hence  the  combined  totals  of  all  coal  conjectinred  to  lie  at 
greater  d^i^s  than  4>000  feet  is  a  little  more  than  48,465 
millions  of  tons.  If  our  poeterity  can  in  any  way  contrive  to 
reach  and  ^xtraet  any  of  this  deep  coal,  by  so  much  will  they 
be  the  wax mor  and  tl^  wealthier,  and  in  order  to  become  both 
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they  must  necessarily  be  aLso  wiser  in  eeimomyithan  ourselves* 
They  may,  however,  be  cleverer  and  yet  be  colder. 

Our  own  concern  is  restricted  to  «lifillower  eool ;  and  the 
Commissioners,  after  instituting  careful  and  extended  inquiries, 
inform  us  that  the  probable  quantity  of  coal  contained  in  the 
ascertained  coal  fields  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  90,207 
millions  of  tons,  while  the  quantity  which  probably  exists  at 
workable  depths  under  the. Permian,  Hew  Hed  Sandstone,  and 
other  superinciuubent  strata  in  our  kingdom  is  56,273  millions 
of  tons ;  together  forming  an  aggregate  of  146,480  millions  of 
tons  of  coal,  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  avail- 
able for  future  use  from  the  time  of  inquiry. 

The  essence  of  all  the  researches  and  conjectures  as  to  the 
probable  duration  of  the  above-named  quantity  may  be  given 
in  a  few  lines.  Basing  these  estimates  upon  present  consump- 
tion (it  is  important  to  distinguish  this  from  increasing  con- 
sumption), the  relation  which  the  total  amount  of  146,480 
millions  of  tons  bears  to  the  consumption  of  115  millions  of 
tons  (in  1871)  is  as  follows:  The  available  total  just  stated 
will  support  our  production  as  at  present  for  1,273  years; 
the  same  quantity  would  support  an  annual  production  of 
146  millions  of  tons  for  one  thousand  years ;  and  one  of  175 
millions  for  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years.  Doubling 
the  recent  annual  consumption,  that  is  making  it  230  millions 
of  tons,  this  would  be  supported  by  the  estimated  supply  for 
six  hundred  and  thirty-six  years. 

Such  is  the  shortest  and  most  popular  mode  of  stating  the 

results  of  a  long  and  laborious  investigation  bearing  upon  the 

future.     The  concluding  expressions  of  the  nine  competent 

Commissioners  in  their  General  Beport  on  this  inquiry  are 

well  worth  quotation. 

« 

*  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  question  of  the  duration  of 
coal,  the  results  will  be  subject  to  contingencies,  which  cannot  in  any 
degree  be  foreseen.  On  the  one  hand,  the  rate  of  consumption  may 
be  thrown  back  to  any  extent  by  adverse  causes  affecting  our  national 
prosperity ;  and  on  the  other  hsuid,  new  discoveries  and  developments 
in  new  directions  may  arise  to  produce  a  contrary  effect  upon  the 
consumption  of  coal.  Every  hypothesis  must  be  speculative ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal 
be  indefinitely  continued,  even  in  an  approximate  degree,  the  progress 
towards  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  will  be  veiy  rapid. 

'  In  all  the  foregoing  estimates  of  duration  we  have,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  excluded  from  yiew  the  impossibility  of  supposing  that  the 
production  of  coal  could  continue  in  full  opemtion  until  the  last 
remnant  was  used,  and  then  suddenly  cease.  In  reality  a  period  of 
floaxcity  and  deamess  would  first  be  reached.    This  would  diminish 
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consumption  and  prolong  duration ;  but  onlj  bj  checking  the  pxos-' 
perity  of  the  country. 

'  The  absolute  exhaustion  of  coal  is  a  stage  which  will  probably 
never  be  reached.  In  the  natural  order  of  events  the  best  and  most 
accessible  coal  is  that  which  is  the  first  to  be  worked,  and  nearly  ail 
the  coal  which  has  hitherto  been  raised  in  this  country  has  been  taken 
from  the  most  valuable  seams,  many  of  which  have  in  consequence 
suffered  great  diminution.  Vast  deposits  of  excellent  and  highly 
available  coal  still  remain,  but  a  preference  will  continue  to  be  given 
to  the  best  and  the  cheapest  beds ;  and  as  we  approach  exhaustion 
the  country  will,  by  slow  degrees,  lose  the  advantageous  position  it 
now  enjoys  in  regard  to  its  coal  supply.  Much  of  the  coal  included  in^ 
the  returns  could  never  be  worked  except  under  conditions  of  scarcity 
and  high  price.  A  time  must  even  be  anticipated  when  it  will  be 
more  economical  to  import  part  of  our  coal  than  to  raise  the  whole  of 
it  from  our  residual  coal-beds;  and  before  complete  exhaustion  i» 
reached,  the  importation  of  coal  will  become  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception,  of  our  practice.  Other  countries  would  undoubtedly  be  in 
a  position  to  supply  our  deficiencies,  for  North  America  alone  possesses 
tracts  of  coal-bearing  strata  as  yet  almost  untouched  of  seventy  times 
the  area  of  our  own.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  manu&ctur- 
ing  supremacy  of  this  kingdom  can  be  maintained  afler  the  importation 
of  coal  has  become  a  necessity.'  {General  Report,  vol.  i.  pp.  xvii — ^xviii.) 

Respecting  the  possibility  of  working  at  great  depths  below 
the  surface,  the  Commissioners  took  great  pains  to  obtain 
evidence,  and  to  form  sound  opinions.  They  printed  a  series  of 
seventy-nine  questions,  and  distributed  530  sets  of  these  in 
circulars,  to  which  the  replies  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly 
disproportionate,  although  the  viva  voce  evidence  which  they 
obtained  was  sufiicient.  In  brief,  their  conclusions  are  as 
follows : — The  workable  depth  of  coal  mines  depends  upon 
human  endurance  of  high  temperatures  and  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  contact  with  heated 
strata.  The  mechanical  difiSculties  connected  with  increased 
depth,  and  the  cost  of  steam  power  for  hoisting  the  deeper  coal, 
do  not  appear  too  formidable ;  while  the  extra  pumping  of 
water  is  met  by  the  presumption,  that  water  is  seldom  met 
with  in  mining  for  coal  at  great  depths,  nor,  as  a  rule,  are  deep 
mines  more  liable  to  inflammable  gas  than  shallower  mines. 

The  increase  of  temperature,  then,  is  one  main  point  of 
consideration.  In  this  country  the  earth's  temperature  is 
constant  at  a  depth  of  about  50  feet,  where  the  temperature 
is  50^  Fahr.  The  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  is  in  our 
coal  mines  generally  1°  Fahr.  for  every  60  feet  of  depth.  It 
is  questionable,  however,  whether  after  a  great  depth  the 
rate  of  increase  does  not  prove  more  rapid  than  before.  The 
best  test  we  have  is  that  of  the  deepest  coal  pit  in  Great 
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Britain^  viz.,  that  at  Rosebridge  near  Wigan,  where  the  shaft 
is  now  2,376  feet  deep,  and  is  still  descending  lower  and  lower. 
There  the  ratio  of  heat-increase  agreed  with  the  ordinary  rate 
down  to  a  depth  of  1,800  feet,  after  which  it  became  con- 
isiderablj  more  rapid.  At  the  lowest  point  of  the  sinking  the 
thermometer  indicated  92^  Fahr. 

Much  more  is  said  about  temperature,  and  its  equality  and 
4liversity,  but  the  few  foregoing  and  following  facts  are  enough 
to  enable  us   to  understand  the  conclusions  in   relation  to  it. 
What  is  the  maximum  temperature  of  air  compatible  with  the 
healthful  exercise  of  human  mining  labour  ?     Now  the  normal 
'heat  of  our  blood  is  98'^,  and  fever  heat  commences  at  100^, 
and  the  extreme  limit  of  fever  heat  may  be  taken  at  1 12^   Dr. 
Thudicum,  a   physician  who  has  specially  investigated   this 
subject,  has  concluded  from  experiments  on  his  own  body  at 
high  temperatures,  that  at  a  heat  of  140°  no  work  whatever 
«oiild  be  carried  on,  and  that  at  a  temperature  of  from  130° 
to  140°  only  a  very  small  amount  of  labour,  and  that  at  short 
periods,  was  practicable ;  and  further,  that  human  labour,  daily 
.and  during  ordinary  periods,  is  limited  by  100°  of  temperature 
as  a  fixed  point,  and  then  the  air  must  be  dry ;  for  in  moist 
air  he  did  not  think  men  could  endure  ordinary  labour  at  a 
temperature   exceeding   90°.      Dr.    Sanderson  added   useful 
testunony  in  detail  leading  to  a  similar  conclusion,  observing 
that  gymnastic   exercises   can  be   practised  by  men  in  high 
temperatures  up  to   a  certain  point,  but  that  immediately 
when  the  temperature   of  the  body  rises  to   102°  or   103° 
Fahr.,  then  all  capacity  for  further  exertion  ceases.     A  case 
in    Cornwall   was    instanced    of   the    excavation   of   mining 
galleries   where   the   air  was   heated  by   a  hot   spring  to  a 
temperature  said  to  amount  to  117°.      Dr.  Sanderson  visited 
this  mine,  and  found  the  highest  temperature  to  be   114^° 
Fahr.,  and  the  total  duration  of  each  of  the  men's   work 
who  were  there  engaged  was  less  than  three  hours  in  the 
twenty-four.     When  urged  to  express  the  limit  of  tempera- 
ture which  he  considered  consistent  with  continuous  healthy 
labour  during  five  hours  at  a  time,  Dr.  Sanderson  replied,  90° 
Fahr.,  with  the  observation,  that  a  man  could  not  or  would 
not   do   as   much  work   in  moist   air  at  90°  as  he  could  in 
ordinary   conditions ;    and  even   at  90°  the  loss   of  working 
IK)wer  would  be  very  considerable. 

The  temperature  of  the  earth  at   3,000   feet  deep  would 

probably  be  98°  in  England.    Under  what  is  technically  called 

^the  long- wall  system  of  working  the  coal,  a  difference  of  about 

7°  appears  to  exist  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  that 
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of  the  strata  at  the  workiag  face»,  and  this  difierence  increases 
4  per  cent,  a  fnrther  depth  of  420  feet ;  so  that  the  depth  at  which 
the  temperature  of  the  air  would  become,  under  present  condi- 
ttons,  equal  to  the  heat  of  the  bloody  would  be  about  3,420  feet 
As  to  dep^s  beyond  this  the  Gommisaion  declined  to  speculate, 
but  they  thought  that  the  ultimate  limit  of  coal^working  could 
be  reached.  Still  many  important  details  in  the  evidence  on 
this  question  would,  it  appears  to  us,  have  to  be  reconsidered 
in  all  such  deep  coal-mining. 

Besides  the  physical  capacity  of  human  endurance  and  exist- 
ence at  any  such  depths^  the  increased  cost  of  working  and 
winding  up  the  coals,  the  greater  wear  and  tear  of  materials  as 
well  as  men,  and  the  augmented  difficulties  of  penetration  and 
extraction,  and  of  pn>pping  up  roofs,  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  would  all  tend  to  enhance  the  cost  of  coal,  until 
perhaps  such  increased  cost  would  bear  such  a  large  proportion 
to  increased  depth -as  to  cause  the  financial  to  equal  or  exceed 
the  mechanical  obstacles.  The  deeper  the  pits  the  larger  the 
initial  cost  and  the  greater  all  subsequent  expenses.  K  to  win 
coal  lying  at  a  depth  of,  say  2,000  feet,  costs  100,000/.,  to  win 
coal  at  4,000  feet  might  require  250,000/.  Add  to  this  that  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  all  mining  materials  has  been  as  great  as  in 
other  tilings,  and  we  foresee  limits  financial  and  limits  mechanical 
both  combining  against  us ;  and  where  human  firee  will,  or  rather 
ill  will,  superadds  its  opposing  combination,  it  would  hardly  help 
us  if  half  our  earth  were  composed  of  coal  or  down  to  its  centre 
while  we  could  not  use  it. 

*  Waste  not,  want  not,'  is  a  proverb  as  applicable  to  coal  as 
in  common  life.  We  have  wasted  coal  and  therefore  we  do 
want  it,  and  we  have  wasted  in  several  ways,  and  to  a  most 
lamentable  extent.  Every  one  acquainted  with  coal-mining 
knows  how  much  of  this  invaluable  fuel  has  been  absolutely 
and  for  ever  lost  by  bad  methods  of  working.  It  may  be 
affirmed  that  during  many  years  the  amount  of  coal  wasted  by 
leaving  pillars  needlessly  large  to  support  the  roof,  by  clumsy 
and  quite  unscientific  methods  of  getting  the  coal,  and  by 
rough  modes  of  carrying  and  delivering  it,  has  amounted  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  that  is>  that  i^lly  one-half  as  much 
coal  has  been  wasted  as  has  been  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  melancholy  also  to  learn  that  in  what  is  termed  the 
*  waste  '  and  the  *  goaves  '  of  many  large  coal  pits,  some  of 
which  have  been  shut  for  ever,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
tons  of  the  best  coal  lie  buried  as  in  a  fathomless  sepulchre. 
Improvements  in  mining  in  the  North  of  England  have  allowed. 
of  a  much   less  wastefol   extraction  there  than  previously 
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but  taidng  all  our  coal  fieldfi  togetber^  the  ordinary  and  im>- 
aToidable  waste  amonntB  to  at  least  ten  per  eent;  of  ^eir  whole 
delivery,  wlnie  die  avoidable  wasFte  sometimes-  reaches  thirty  or 
finrty  per  cent:* 

Early  mineEfrin  newly  explored  districts' will  naturally  perform 
their  work  in  a  primitive  manner,  and  hence  we  are  not  smv 
pcked  to  hear  that  similar  wastefiilnesB  charaeteriaea  the  work- 
ing of  tiie  coal  fidds  of  othn  conntriesb.  An  Amevican  aothority 
estimates  the  entire  waste  in  the  mining  of  tiie  anthracite 
of  Pennsylvania  as  fifty  per  cent.,  and  is  sure  tdiat  it  migfat 
well  be  reduced  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  extracted^ 
This  loss  of  mineral  seems  the  more  inexcusable  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  delivery  of  anthracite  is  extracted  from  a 
sngle  bed  caUed  the  Mammoth  Seam.  That  seam  is  now  ezr 
hansted  above  water  level,,  and  is  known  to  depreciate  belowo. 
If  tiie  extraction  should  increase  like  our  own,  and  augment,  as 
it  is  said  now  to  do,,  by  about  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
dumld  doable  itself  in  twenty  years,,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the 
imminent  exhanstion  of  tiiat  immense  coal  seam  at  available 
depths* 

Out  of  all  the  coal  which  we  have  been  burning  forcenturies 
nothing  is  surer  than  this,  that  we  have  never  obtained  a 
quarter  of  its  theoretical  heating  value.  We  have  squandered 
oor  mineral  fiiel  like  prodigals,  with  no  better  excuse  than 
that  we  were  in  part  helpless  in  our  prodigality.  As  we  know 
tihat  our  steam  boilers  now  consume  scarcely  half  as  much  coal 
as  they  consumed  ten  years  ago,  and  as  the  present  calorific 
effect  is  only  one-ei^th  of  the  coal  actually  consumed,  what 
must  have  been  the  waste  of  coal  retroi^ectively  for  many 
years!  In  fact  we  may  be  said  to  have  been  burning  coal 
in  systematic  waste;  even  now  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  heat,  and  the  adaptations  of  mechanism,  do  not  combine  in 
onr  &vaur  as  we  should  expect  from  the  rapid  advances  of 
'    ■'         ...-—■■  ■      , ..■■.    ,  .1. 

♦  One  singular  example  of  waste  is  that  of  the  *  pit-heaps,'  which 
are  known  to  coiiiera.  We  ourselves  were  wont  to  look  at  these  vast 
mounds  of  small  coal,  winch  had  by  annual  aocomulations  swelled  into 
very  coznidexable  mounds^  and  to  wonder  at  the  fearful  waste  of  fuel 
therein  involved.  Many  years  ago  we  stood  upon  an  eminence  at 
South  Hetton,  and  looked  over  a  vast  area  of  these  pit-heaps,  which, 
in  some  instances,  were  burning  away  duriDg  the  night.  All  the  col- 
liers had  free  access  to  these  accumulations  of  small  coal,  and  filled  their 
scuttles  as  often  as  they  pleased.  Now,  however,  the  just  retribution 
has  arrived.  These  neglected  pit-heaps  have  become  valuable  and 
chargeable ;  and  what  had  been  recklessly  warted  for  half  a  century  is 
now  sought  with  money  and  the  remnants  are  gold  to  eager  purchasers. 
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practical  science.  Other  countries  have  been  and  are  more 
^economical  in  the  consumption  of  coal  in  their  boilers,  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  great  cost  of  the  fuel,  should  stimulate  the 
inventiveness  of  our  mechanical  enmneers.  Some  of  them 
think  that  we  cannot  confidently  anticipate  immediate  economy 
of  fuel.  They  argue,  that  since  we  cannot  transfer  above  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  into  mechanical  power,  while  the  natural 
conditions  remain  the  same,  and  the  same  materials  are  acted 
•upon,  we  must  not  expect  a  future  economy  of  more  than  two- 
sevenths,  and  that  even  this  economy  will  probably  only  be 
effected  in  the  next  generation. 

As  the  consumption  of  coal  in  iron  works  of  all  kinds 
consists  of  about  one-fourth  of  our  whole  extraction,  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  if  a  considerable  economy  could  be  effected 
in  this  department  of  industry.  But  we  have  little  imme- 
diate hope  of  its  realisation.  We  have  said  that  Dank's 
rotary  furnace  is  not  expected  to  save  much  fuel,  nor  do 
other  hoped-for  improvements  promise  much  more  imme- 
•diately.  In  other  branches  of  metallurgy  there  is  similar 
waste  of  coal,  but  there  is  little  prospect  of  saving  excepting 
in  copper  works,  where  economy  is  plainly  possible. 

Nearly  every  householder  has  been  lately  discussing,  and 
often  adopting,  expedients  for  economising  his  costly  fuel,  and 
much  has  been  written  and  said  about  grates  and  stoves,  and 
bricks  and  iron  plates,  and  fire-balls.  Here  again  we  want 
because  we  have  wasted ;  we  have  all  been  using  open  grates, 
and  these  probably  deliver  to  our  apartments  an  amount  of 
heat  which  may  be  represented  as  one-twentieth  of  the  total 
heat  capable  of  being  extracted  from  the  fuel  they  consume. 
When,  however,  we  are  advised  to  throw  forward  our  domestic 
•grates,  we  have  only  a  very  partial  remedy  proposed  to  us. 
Throw  them  as  far  forward  into  our  rooms  as  we  will,  the  heat 
radiated  will  only  be  effective  while  it  issues  from  luminous 
fuel,  and  luminosity  depends  upon  quantity  and  quality  of  coal. 
A  material  saving  might,  however,  be  effected  amongst  the 
poor  by  the  adaptation  of  the  small  Belgian  stove,  which  tra- 
vellers may  have  seen  in  use  in  Belgium.  This  is  very  ser- 
viceable ;  but  the  people  of  this  country  will  long  continue 
the  old  and  wasteful  grates,  for  they  dislike  stoves  of  all 
kinds. 

A  number  of  methods  of  economising  fuel  will  suggest 
themselves  to  all  large  consumers  of  coal.  No  doubt  many 
steamers  will  coal  at  foreign  ports  for  a  time,  and  similiur 
expedients  may  be  adopted  in  certain  departments  of  manufac- 
ture.    But  if  we  sum  up  all  of  these  savings,  and  look  at  them 
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as  hopefully  as  we  may^  the  utmost  early  diminution  which 
they  may  produce  in  our  annual  consumption  will  not^  we  fear, 
be  very  considerable,  and  the  sudden  loud  cry  for  universal 
economy  in  coal  will  die  into  silence  without  an  echo.  Those 
who  sagely  counsel  us  to  reduce  our  consumption  and  extrac- 
tion within  definite  limits,  such  as  eighty  or  fifty  millions  of 
tons  annually,  would  do  well  to  point  out  the  methods  and  the 
probabilities  of  any  such  diminution.  There  is  really  little 
hope  of  it ;  a  prohibition  of  exports  would  save  most,  and  the 
most  readily ;  domestic  thrift  would  secure  some  considerable 
saying,  but  not  so  much  as  is  vaguely  expected ;  metallurgical 
and  manufacturing  economy  is  the  most  important,  but  not 
immediately  the  most  promising,  element  of  hope ;  so  that  we 
are  reluctantly  brought  back  to  rest  upon  unwelcome  conclu- 
sions. Even  if  Government  were  to  buy  up  and  work  all  our 
coal  mines — which,  however,  it  cannot  and  will  not  do — ^the 
difiSculty  would  only  be  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  coal 
owners  and  workers  to  the  shoulders  of  Government;  for  it 
is  plain  that  the  natural  conditions  of  the  extraction  and  de- 
livery of  the  mineral  would  remain  the  same,  while  all  the 
trouble  of  management,  and  strikes,  and  social  disorders  would 
accompany  the  transfer  of  the  burden.  The  power  of  the 
State  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon  class  contentions  without 
changing  our  system  of  Government. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  one  impracticable  suggestion  for 
our  present  difficulties,  let  us  take  others  and  more  apparently 
feasible  ones  into  brief  consideration.  What  are  the  present 
and  prospective  remedies  for,  or  alleviations  of,  the  existing  and 
future  scarcity  of  coal  ?  and  what  can  we  do  to  prevent  an 
aggravation  of  our  present  calamity  ?  Let  us  advert  to  the 
several  probabilities  which  we  calculate  upon  from  our  present 
and  past  experience. 

In  respect  of  human  labour  in  coal  pits,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  it  can  or  will  become  continuously  cheaper,  though  it  will 
perhaps  materially  abate  its  present  extravagant  pretensions. 
We  must  exclude  moral  and  educational  possibilities  from  the 
consideration ;  for  so  long  as  Trades'  Unions  continue  powerful, 
and  men  remain  inaccessible  to  argument  and  reason,  it  is  vain 
to  offer  them  enlightenment.  All,  however,  who  have  oppor- 
tunity should  show  these  deluded  miners  that  they  are  working 
mischief  not  only  to  the  nation  but  to  themselves,  and  not 
merely  moral  but  also  pecuniary  mischief.  If  they  reduce 
their  amount  of  labour,  by  so  much  do  they  shorten  the  supply 
and  raise  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  their 
own  order,  the  artisans  and  the  poor.     By  enhancing  the  cost 
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of  caal  to  consumersy  the^  mil  aitimately  advance  tiie  cost  of 
nearljr  everj  necessoiy  of  life  produced  in  this  countiyy  and 
Irving  will  become  dearer  to  colliers  th^nselvea.  Their  wages 
will  purchase  le»S)  and  though  these  should  be  nomimUy 
higher,  they  may  in  time  be  relatively  lower.  This  and  other 
certain  evil  consequences,  both  personal  and  naAionaly  might  be 
orally  exphuned  in  lectures,  or  printed  in  ample  tracts  and 
largely  distributed. 

The  pitmen  being  commonly  an  isolated  class  of  workmen 
ore  strongly  prejudiced,  and  pride  themselves  upon  their 
labour  being  skilled  and  difficult  of  acquisition  by  navvies;:  and 
so  it  certainly  is,  more  particularly  in  the  thinner  seama  of 
coal,  and  in  the  deep  mines,  as  well  as  in  the  inner  reoesBes 
of  deep  mines.  But  the  skill  is  chiefly  amongst  the  hewers^ 
and  the  whole  body  of  workers  are  decidedly  wrong  in  magni- 
fying the  skill  required  by  them,  for  much  of  it  is  merely 
hard  work.  The  art  is  principally  that  of  bodily  adaptation 
and  posture  working,  not  that  of  delicate  fingering  and  quick 
thought  and  eyesight.  There  are  a  dozen  kinds  of  slnlled 
labour  gready  more  difficult,  demanding,  indeed,  smnewfaat 
less  physical  exertion  but  far  more  of  the  superior  quaUties  of 
head  and  ready-handedness.  Well  knowing  what  Goal»pit 
labour  is  in  all  its  forms,  for  we  have  seen  it  often  in  them  all, 
we  venture  to  affirm  that  a  thoroughly  good  and  patient 
colliery  viewer  would,  under  ui^ent  necessity,  drill  and  dis- 
cipline some  hundreds  of  willing  labourers  and  workers, 
particularly  if  they  were  young  and.  in  all  other  respects 
suitable ;  and  if  the  same  viewer  could  keep  the  same  men  at 
the  same  work  for  a  vear  or  two,  they  might  be  made  tolerably 
capable  pitmen.  If,  therefore,  the  present  colliers  continue 
impracticable,  and  obstinate,  and  unreasonable,,  the  coal  owners 
must  and  will  either  import  foreigners,  whether  Chinese  or 
others,  and  make  the  best  of  the  early  incompetence  of  such 
men,  which  also  the  public  must  be  content  to  endm*e  for  a 
time.  An  inunediate  supply  of  labour  would  give  immediate 
relief,  and  though  the  poor  foreigners  might  endure  a  sorry 
experience  for  a  year  or  two,  ultimately  they  would  take  die 
place  of  their  refractory  predecessors,  and  secure  oontiniial 
work,  and  for  them  capital  pay.  No  doubt  they  too  might 
strike,  and  belong  to  Unions,  and  suffer  and  commit  all  sorti  of 
mischief;  but  to  enumerate  such  possibilities  does  not  help  us, 
nor  does  it  hinder  the  desirableness  in  a.  time  of  necessity  of 
trying  this  remedy.  When  our  Brit&h  colliery  Otfaellos  saw 
their  oecupatiou  going  or  gone,  they  themselves  would  become 
more  reasonable,  and  much  more  manaoreable  for  tdie  future. 
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A  far  more  agreeable  compromise  between  the  modem 
antagoDiBm  of  labour  and  capital  would  be  a>  union  of  interests 
In  this  yiew  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Briggs,  named  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  ia  seasonable  and  instructiTe.  The  Whitwood 
Collierie9>  situated  near  Normanton^  and  of  which  Mr.  A» 
Briggs  is  the  Managing  Director,  were  worked  by  a  private 
firm  previously  to  18^65,  and,  says  Mr.  Briggs,. 

'  It  is  really  almost  impossible  to  overstate  the  vimlenoe  of  the  pos'- 
sions  that  were  excited  by  the  frequent  disputes  between  masters  and 
men.  During,  ten  years  we  went  through  four  strikes,  lasting  in  the 
^gr^ate  seventy -eight  weeks ;  besides  innumerable  disputes  and  con*' 
sequent  interruptions  to  work.  During  those  ten  years  of  almost  daily  re- 
curring annoyances  and  anxiety,  the  firm  went  through  the  varied  and 
painful  experience  of  enforcing  evictions  from  their  cottages,  guarding, 
by  the  aid  of  the  police,  non-imionists  from  the  attacks  of  desperate 
unionists,  the  receipt  of  threatening  letters  on  the  model  of  those  re- 
vealed before  the  Trades'  Union  Committee  at  Sheffield;  the  whole 
culminating  in  a  riot  in  the  village  on  the  night  of  September  24, 1863,. 
and  the  consequent  prosecution  and  conviction  of  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders at  the  following  York  Assizes.  The  pecuniary  effect  of  these 
difficulties,  as  regards  the  employers,  was  that  for  several  years  barely 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  could  be  realised  on  the  capital  embarked; 
while  most  of  the  workmen  were  so  impoverished,  that  in  many  cases 
they  were  compelled  to  dismantle  their  houses,  and  to  sell  property, 
the  fruits  of  former  labour,  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  during 
the  continuance  of  the  strikes.  So  disgusted  were  the  owners  of  the 
collieries— not  merely  with  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  entailed,  but  also- 
with  the  constant  annoyance  and  anxiety  of  mind  thus  ocoasioned — 
that  they  had  serious  thoughts  of  disposing  of  them,  trusting  to  find 
another  investment  for  their  capital,  which  might  bring  in  a  better 
return,  and  which  would  not,  at  any  rate,  lead  to  such  incessant  con-* 
fficts  with  the  apparently  inveterately  adverse  interests  of  labour.' 

Fortunately  for  them  they  did  not  sell  their  collieries,  but 
converted  the  whole  concern,  in  1867,  into  a  Joint-stock 
Company,  with  an  encouragement  in  every  form  to  the  work- 
people to  become  shareholders.  Here  was  the  co-operative 
principle  proposed  in  a  colKery  company.  Whenever  the 
divifflble  profits  accruing  from  the  business  should,  after 
proviffion  lor  redemption  of  capital,  exceed  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  embarked,  all  the  employed,  in  whatever  capacity, 
would  receiye  one-half  of  such  excess  profit  as  a  bonus  to  be 
distributed  amongst  tiiem  in  proportion  to,  and  as  percentage 
upon,  their  respective  earnings  during  the  year  in  which  such 
profits  might  accrue.  Thus  the  workpeople  became  directly 
interested  in  the  concern,  and  if  they  could  aid  in  realising  a 
larger  profit  they  themselves  would  receive  a  share  of  it. 

The  effects  of  this  change — ^the  dissatisfaction  of  some,  the 
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conversion  of  others,  the  apathy  and  caution  of  many,  and  the 
final  co-operation  of  all — are  detailed  by  the  Director.  When 
the  Company  was  enabled  to  declare  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent 
on  the  capital  for  one  year,  and  to  devote  a  further  2  per  cent, 
or  1,800/.  to  the  formation  of  a  workman's  bonus  fund,  out  of 
fwhich  was  distributed  an  average  bonus  of  1\  per  cent,  upon 
their  year's  earnings  among  all  the  workmen  who  had  properly 
qualified  themselves,  their  eyes  and  hearts  were  opened,  as 
well  as  their  purses,  and  many  of  them  had  a  5/.  note  in  their 
pockets  for  the  first  time,  while  some  had  two,  the  highest 
bonus  paid  to  a  miner  being  10/.  18«.  10-Jrf.  upon  his  year's 
earnings  of  109/.  85.  9rf.  *  From  that  time,'  adds  the  writer, 
'^  we  have  gone  on  prosperously  (up  to  1870),  dividing  from 

*  12^  to  13^  per  cent,  to  our  shareholders,  and  a  proportionate 

*  bonus  to  labour.'  In  a  very  recent  communication  to  ourselves 
in  answer  to  inquiry,  Mr.  Briggs  writes, '  Since  that  time  the 

*  Industrial  Partnership  system  has  on  the  whole  worked  well 

*  The  production  of  the  collieries  is  now  at  its  maximum,  and 
^  this  in  spite  of  advances  in  wages  during  the  last  two  or  three 

*  years  of  40  to  50  per  cent.  We  believe  few  private  firms 
'  could  say  as  much.'  This  is  no  doubt  excellent  when  there 
is  a  profit  to  divide,  but  how  would  it  be  in  bad  years  when  the 
'Company  may  have  to  bear  a  loss  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory,  and  we  commend  this  pam- 
phlet (privately  printed),  and  the  very  useful  details  which  the 
writer  has  simply  and  clearly  recorded,  to  the  study  of  all  coal 
owners  and  workers.  The  obstacles  to  a  general  introduction 
x)f  the  co-operative  principle  amongst  pitmen  are  unhappily 
manifold ;  but  looking  at  this  particular  instance,  ^ve  find  that 
one  colliery  concern,  with  about  100,000/.  of  share  or  invested 
<^apital,  pays  about  60,000/.  per  annum  in  wages,  and  that  sum, 
therefore,  falls  to  be  considered  as  the  average  labour  capital 
Any  further  derivable  profit,  after  the  initial  ten  per  cent 
on  the  invested  capital,  would  be  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  a  future  dividend  or  bonus  on  the  whole  160,000/.,  being 
the  aggregate  of  the  united  investment  of  monetary  and  labour 
oapital.  Thus,  therefore,  the  proportion  in  which  labour  is  to 
participate  in  profits  will  regulate  itself,  and  the  prosperity  of 
.the  whole  depends  upon  the  recognition  of  the  unity  of  inte- 
rests, between  the  representatives  in  this  undertaking,  of  capital 
And  labour.  Much  remains  to  be  considered,  for  which  we 
refer  to  the  pamphlet,  only  further  observing  the  distinction, 
Ahat  this  is  not  a  mere  co-operation  of  working  men,  but  also 
a  union  of  those  who  are  commonly  antagonists,  and  so  far  a 
successful  merging  of  their  antagonism. 
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We  must  either  suboFdinate  human  labour  in  mining  to 
capital,  or  we  must  harmonise  it  with  capital,  or  supplant  it  by 
contriyance  and  mechanism.  No  other  courses  are  open  to  us* 
We  have  long  been  trying  to  subordinate  it,  let  us  now  try  to 
harmonise  it,  or  the  third  course  becomes  imperative.  Many 
are  now  anxiously  looking  to  this  last  course  as  increasingly 
imminent,  and  as  perhaps  ultimately  imperative.  Let  us  there* 
fore  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  so  far  as  they  can  be 
adapted  to  general  intelligence. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  apparent  that  if  mechanical  coal-cutters 
could  be  extensively  and  successfully  employed,  several  ad- 
vantages would  be  gained  besides  supplanting  the  men.  Not 
only  would  strikes  be  at  an  end,  but  ventilation  improved,  and' 
the  depth  of  mining  probably  increased,  since  most  of  the 
difficulties  caused  by  tne  limit  of  human  endurance  under  ex- 
hausting exertion  would  be  at  once  overcome.  Collateral 
benefits  of  several  kinds,  particularly  the  disuse  of  gunpowder 
to  at  least  a  large  amount,  would  follow ;  and  on  this  account 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  their  adoption  becomes  highly 
important.  Can  mechanism  of  any  kind,  whether  partly  or 
wholly  employed  in  coal  mines,  or  can  improvements  in  ap- 
plied mechanism,  be  made  to  supersede  the  labour  of  man  ? 

In  thick  seams  like  those  of  Staffordshire,  in  ten  yard  or 
even  ten  feet  seams  of  coal,  there  is  plainly  no  serious  obstacle 
to  the  use  of  coal-cutting  machines.  You  have  only  to  cut 
and  bring  down,  and  deliver  at  the  pit's  mouth.  But  in  thin 
seams  and  in  the  innermost  passages  of  long-worked  pits  the 
case  is  very  different.  Any  one  who  has  actually  seen  a  hewer 
at  work  in  the  most  awkward  places  in  thin  seams,  and  no  other 
person,  will  at  once  imderstand  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
A  hewer  in  the  worst '  faces '  of  coal-getting  must  squat  and 
twist  and  contort  himself  like  a  posture-master,  and  do  so 
for  some  hours  at  a  time.  This  adaptation  the  human  body  is 
capable  of  affording  and  enduring,  and  that  most  wonderful 
vital  machine,  the  human  arm  and  hand,  can  so  twist  and  turn 
and  harmonise  itself  to  natural  necessities  as  to  show  in  this 
very  circumstance  its  immeasurable  superiority  to  any  me- 
chanism which  the  mind  of  man  has  conceived.  Watch,  for 
instance,  a  northern  hewer  making  his  ^  jud '  and  his  '  jenJdn ' 
in  the  coal  seam,  and  then  turning  and  squatting,  and  sidling 
and  squeezing,  and  gasping  and  sweating,  and  picking  ana 
poking  with  perfect  bodily  adaptation  to  mining  exigencies, 
and  you  will  form  such  a  conception  of  the  pecubarities  of  the 
work  as  will  very  much  modify  your  expectations  of  a  me- 
chanical substitute  for  the  grumbling  and  perspiring  hewer. 
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SeKreral  QQal<-ciitt]ag  machineB  have  been  brought  uader  ifae 
notioe  of  colliery  engineers  and  managers  during  late  yeaa, 
and  these  have  been  coofiidered  and  difloufitsed  at  their  loed 
meetings  and  by  -their  oommittees.  ^ome  are  eupenor  te 
otherB,  but  practical  men  soon  perceive  their  .defeols,  -which, 
indeed,  are  moreor  Jess  inevitable.  You  camMxt  oooivfirt  the 
machine  into  the  .man,  any  more  fhan  you  can  'make  the  'man  a 
madiine.  In  one  respect  it  is  good  that  ^e  machine  (has  no 
free  will.  Then  in  another,  it  is  just  the  lack  of  free  will 
which  precfaides  free  use.  So  soon  as  we  inspected  several  of 
these  machines  we  perceived  their  fauHs,  while  admittfaig 
their  excellences.  Allowing  for  tiheir  defects,  the  question 
is,  will  they  win  the  eoal  ?  can  th^  be  made  to  do  «a  by 
use,  and  by  a  gradually  acquired  knowledge  of  needfiil  im* 
provements? 

One  or  two  of  such  machines  have  commended  them- 
selves more  than  others  to  ooal  engineers.  That  which  at 
present  appears  lo  be  one  of  the  most  promising  is  well 
worth  a  passrog  description.  It  is  known  as  Gledfaill'^  Pa- 
tent Imperial,  and  has  been  successfully  introduced  by  Mesarfi. 
Wiltiam  iBabrd  &  Co.  .in  Scotland.  The  work  is  x>erformed  by 
an  endless  chain  with  attached  cutters,  driven  round  an  acm 
which  extends  underneath  the  coaL  When  the  machine  is 
at  work,  it  anv\vB  itself  V  means  of  the  emotive  power  of  air, 
which  is  compressed  at  die  pit's  month  to  35  or  40  lbs.  per 
aquare  inch,  and  is  conveyed  from  the  pit's  mouth  to  the  inner 
cast-iron  pipes,  and  while  at  work  it  is  attended  only  by  three 
men.  It  is  hopeless  to  render  it  quite  inteUigible  without  one 
or  more  drawings,  and  in  fsixst  even  with  these — and  IJiey  lie 
before  us  as  we  write — ^it  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  un- 
initiated in  machinery  and  coal-^mining.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  such  a  machine  having  nine  cutters  of  cool 
sharpened  at  each  shift  of  work  by  removal  daily  to  tiie  sur- 
face for  this  purpose,  and,  when  sharpened,  again  fixed  in  the 
chain,  can  proceed  in  its  assigned  duty.  Mechanical  ingflnwity 
can  oertaiiily  contriye  to  propel  such  cuttere  into  a  rsgolar  oori 
seam,  to  make  those  cutters  of  the  best  metal,  to  sharpen  and  re- 
adapt  them,  to  fit  them  very  nearly  to  the  natural  face  of  ^e 
coal,  and  io  undercut  with  considerable  efficiency.  The  col- 
liery engineers  wherever  the  machine  is  employed  must  of 
course  see  to  the  special  adaptation  of  the  machine  to  their 
particular  pit. 

There  are,  besides  those  collateral  advantages  over  human 
labour  by  the  employment  of  these  machines  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  others  of  the  same  character  which  will  be 
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SisooiFcred  in  pTactioe.  One  signal  advttntiige  k  the  saving  of 
H)aal  'Stam  .waste.  A  man  wafirteB  coal  in  a^  QpenUaoofi  taid 
all  dinecfaioiifi.  Tke  liewer  tears  down  the  coal  like  n  t^r, 
^ings  it  inio  hk  heiqpi,  and  at  tke  same  time  into  your  manf^ 
and  eyes  as  a  spectotor  cf  tlie  hewing  in  the  innermost  ire* 
cesses  of  a  ^est  pit  £lled  with  coal  dust,  and  hence  arise  to  the 
constant  workers  a^Juna  and  l^oiichitis.  But  the  machine 
works  without  hlusteror  dust»  wi&ont  more  of  dust  and  without 
more  of  waste  than  is  inevitable  in  all  extraction  of  coaL 

Two  of  &e6e  machines  are  to  be  tried  at  the  famous  Heitton 
Colliery  near  Newcastle^  and  we  shall  therefore  in  time  hear 
of  its  snooess,  or  the  contrary.  The  Messrs.  Baird  are  «an* 
gnine  and  qmte  assured,  and  tell  us  that  the  present  work 
done  by  this  invention  is  300  to  350  feet,  cut  2  feet  9  inches 
deep,  in  a  dufb  of  from  eight  to  ton  hours'  work,  and  aa  the 
particular  seam  worked  by  them  is  2  feet  10  inches  thick,  the 
yield  is  from  75  to  90  tons.  As  the  cost  of  each  machine  is 
2002^  it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  the  pecuniary  results  of 
their  adoption.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  human  labour  in 
and  about  mines  could  be  entirely  dispensed  witiL  Of  the 
300,000  colliers  now  employed  a  proportion  would  be  retained. 
ThcNic  who  propose  these  machines  reckon  that  if  universally 
emcployed  in  our  coal  pits,  60,000  colliers  would  suffice  to  raise 
our  annual  extraction  of  120,000,000  of  tons. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  spend  some  thousands  of 
pounds  in  inventing  or  perfecting  coal-getting  maofainefi.^ 
All  interested  persons  will  look  anxiously  to  the  results  of  the 
intended  Hetton  Colliery  adoption  of  them.  If  they  sncoeed 
in  the  largest  pits  producing  lihe  best  northern  coal,  the  end 
of  our  distressing  coal  famine  is  not  far  off,  and,  what  is  best 
of  all,  it  cannot  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  return.  Let  ua 
rememT)er  that  although  machinery  will  not  prevent,  but  rather 
by  its  ingenuity  accelerate,  bituminons  and  carbonaceous  bank^ 
mptcy,  it  will  on  this  very  account  enable  us  to  calculate  and 
foTOcast  the  ultima  dies  and  to  prepare  for  its  arrivaL 


*  We  refrain  from  noticing  several  already  proposed  coal-cutting 
machines,  because  they  are  subject  to  mining  and  mechanical  judg- 
ment. A  Hew  years  of  trial  will  decide  the  question,  and  it  will  be  one 
of  the  few  benefits  traceable  to  our  present  coal  de&cienoy,  if  the  old 
pioverb  shall  be  realised  in  this  matter,  and  'Necessity  prove  the 
^  mother  of  invention.'  For  a  like  reason  we  merely  name  the  advan* 
tage  of  lar^^ely  adopting  coal-washing  machinery,  by  means  of  which 
many  thonsands  of  tons  of  small  and  refuse  coal,  long  lying  useless  in 
ooaHng  vicinities,  may  be  cleansed  from  earthy  matter,  shale,  and 
pyrites,  and  reduced  and  screened,  and  made  marketable. 
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If  all  mechanical  substitutes  fail  in  coal-getting,  and  if 
human  labour  becomes  and  continues  still  more  and  more  in- 
tractable, there  will  remain  onlj  two  other  principal  or  partial 
remedies :  one  is  the  substitution  of  another  fuel  for  coal,  the 
other  an  importation  of  coal  from  other  countries. 

No  prospect  of  a  natural  substitute  for  coal  dawns  upon  u& 
at  present.  That  sun  whose  beams  shone  upon  the  primeval 
vegetation  and  originated  coal  shines  upon  all  alike — the  good 
and  bad,  the  near  and  the  remote ;  but  the  coal  it  helper!  to 
form  is  only  locally  stored.  If  we  turn  to  Peat,  there  are 
immense  and  readily  acce3sible  deposits  of  that  useful  sub- 
stance, and  peat-compressing  machines  are  being  perfected  and 
vaunted.  But  it  will  never,  for  other  reasons  besides  cost,  exteD- 
sively  supply  the  place  of  coal.  Nature  gives  us  nothing  like 
good  cosd ;  science  holds  out  no  hope  of  anything  like  it ;  and 
the  combinations  and  decompositions  of  chemistry  are  at  present 
in  this  direction  only  vaporous  and  vague. 

It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  a  necessary  importation  of 
coal  to  a  country  which  by  its  possession  and  utilisation 
has  dominated  the  manufacturing  world.  It  will  be  indeed  a 
kind  of  moral  retribution  when  we,  the  great  and  prodigal 
exporters  of  coal,  or  rather  our  less  fortunate  descendants,  shall 
come  to  beg  abroad  for  the  mineral  we  have  for  a  ce:itury  been 
sending  away.  We  have  had  coal  enough  and  to  spxre,  but 
we  have  squandered  our  inheritance,  and  alas !  may  be  s^vverely 
punished. 

Speculating  upon  such  a  dismal  futurity,  let  us  in  imsgina- 
tion  unroll  a  coal-map  of  the  known  world  before  us.  Ksuch  a 
map  could  never  be  stereotyped,  because  geographical  explora- 
tion and  topographical  surveys  reveal  to  us  more  coal  than  we 
but  a  few  years  since  knew  to  be  on  our  earth."^  Thus  a  map  of 
the  surface  would  be  of  little  use  to  us ;  we  require  particulais 
of  thickness,  depth,  quality,  and  deposition. 

Very  probably  we  shall  commence  importing  foreign  coals  by 
having  recourse  to  the  Belgian  coal  field,  which  lies  near  to  us. 


*  In  on  article  in  vol.  cxi.  pp.  88-9,  of  this  Review,  we  gave  the  late 
Professor  Rogers's  estimate  of  the  areas  of  coal  in  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Although  this  is  still  useful,  it  does  not  in  all  par- 
ticulars precisely  correspond  witii  our  present  knowledge.  The  article, 
however,  contain s  a  considerable  amount  of  information  about  coal 
which  is  still  of  value  and  interest.  In  a  subsequent  article,  vol.  cxxv. 
p.  549,  entitled  ^  Fatal  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines,'  we  had  occasion  to 
explain  some  particulars  of  coal-mining  which  may  be  referred  to  with 
advantage. 
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although  at  present  the  Belgian  demand  presses  on  the  supply. 
This  forms  a  part  of  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  series 
of  basins,  extending  about  seventy-five  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  lying  in  about  equal  proportions  within  France  and 
Belgium,  the  latter  country  possessing  a  field  of  about  forty 
miles  in  longitudinal  extent,  and  eight  miles  wide  in  the 
mean,  with  an  area  of  326  square  miles  of  productive  coal 
measures.  Most  of  the  seams,  however,  are  thm  and  less  than 
two  feet  thick  on  an  average.  About  120  seams  are  now  well 
developed,  but  the  production  is  limited,  in  comparing  the 
number  of  working  people  with  what  a  similar  number  would 
produce  in  a  British  mine.  There  may  be  fifty  thousand 
persons  altogether  employed  in  the  Belgian  collieries,  of  whom 
about  forty  thousand  are  engaged  underground  and  ten  thou* 
sand  above  ground.  The  total  production  in  1864  was  reported 
at  10,000,000  tons  of  coal,  whereas  in  1850  the  total  extraction 
did  not  amount  to  quite  six  millions.  It  is  now  perhaps  twelve 
millions. 

We  may  also  resort  to  the  coal  fields  of  Westphalia,  which 
ought  to  be  generally  known,  as  they  contain  more  than  sixty 
beds  of  workable  coal  in  seams  of  from  three  to  nine  feet  thick, 
comprising  a  total  thickness  of  about  200  feet  of  pure  coal  of 
various  kinds',  and  extending  over  a  surface  of  about  200  square 
miles.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  forty  thousand  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  coal  in  this  entire  field,  and  calculations  would 
probably  show  that  this  coal  might  even  now  be  imported  by 
sea  to  the  port  of  London  at  a  much  less  price  than  we  have 
been  recently  paying  for  our  fuel.  In  1867  the  Ruhr  Coal 
Basin  produced  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  while  in 
1851  it  did  not  yield  two  millions  of  tons.  Railways  and  low 
charges  have  promoted  its  development.* 

In  the  future,  probably  our  country  will  obtain  coal  from 
the  British  North  American  Provinces,  which  contain  about 
8,000  square  miles  of  the  mineral.  Remaining  under  our  own 
dominion,  this  mineral  resource  will  be  at  our  immediate  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  coal  in  Nova  Scotia  is  already  attracting  con- 
siderable attention.  Were  it  not  for  the  impediments  of 
distance  and  carriage  we  might  at  once  avail  ourselves  of  these 


*  We  can  only  name  the  Saarbrlick  coal  field  in  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
although  it  has  an  area  of  nearly  a  thousand  square  miles.  Dr.  H. 
Yon  Dechen  has  published  a  detailed  account  ot  the  coal  fields  in  the 
Ehine  Provinces  and  Westphalia.  The  development  of  its  ooal  mines 
will  probably  prove  of  prime  importance  and  interest  to  Germany  in 
the  future,  and  perhaps  also  to  us. 

VOL.  CXXXVII.   NO.  CCLXXX.  K  K 
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deposits^  some  of  which  are  now  extensively  mined,  but  cannot 
be  wrought  at  a  price  to  meet  our  home  necessities.  The  ele- 
ment of  cost  is  the  forbidding  element,  even  in  our  own 
remote  dominions ;  and,  in  fact,  a  mountain  of  coal  at  three 
or  four  guineas  a  ton  would  be  of  no  more  advantage  to  us 
than  Mont  Blanc  with  thousands  of  tons  of  useless  snow. 

For  a  like  reason  the  vast  coal  deposits  of  India  are  of  fimall 
present  value.     They  are  full  of  hope  for  the  future  progress 
of  India,  but  a  cold  comfort  to  us.     Dr.  Oldham  and  lus  co- 
adjutors have  done  good  work  in  estimating  that  about  sixteen 
thousand  millions  of  tons  of  coal  exist  in  all  the  known  Indian 
coal  fields.     The  extension  of  the  railway  system  of  India  will 
of  course  be  largely  aided  by  the  discovery  of  native  beds  of 
coal ;  and  we  shall  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  exporting 
British  coal  for  Indian  locomotives  and  navigation.     But  that 
is  the  extent  of  the  benefit  to  ourselves.     Few  persons  who 
speak  or  write  upon  the  coal  famine  which  at  present  per- 
plexes the  whole  nation,  appear  to  remember  that  tiie  existence 
of  immense  remote  deposits  of  coal  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  os 
in  our  existing  emergency.     Looking  at  the  long  future  these 
are  sufficiently  important,  but  looking  at  the  present  they  o£Fer 
no  solution  of  our  difficulties,  and  no  hope  of  low-priced  coal 
next  winter.     For  the  remote  future  alone  do  they  afibrd  hop& 
In  the  last  number  of  this  Beview,  we  gave  a  brief  notice 
•(p.  243)  of  the  discovery  of  extensive  coal  nelds  in  East  Berar, 
comprising  an  estimated  aggregate  of  480,000,000  tons  of  ooaL 
The  subject  of  Indian  Coal  Besources  would  of  itself  demand 
a  separate  article. 

It  has  only  of  late  years  been  made  known  that  the  coal 
fields  of  China  extend  over  an  area  of  400,000  square  miles; 
and  a  good  geologist.  Baron  Yon  Bichthofen,  has  reported, 
ihathe  himseu  has  found  a  coal  field  in  the  province  of  Hunan 
covering  an  area  of  21,700  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  double 
of  our  British  coal  area  of  12,000  square  miles.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Shansi,  the  Baron  discovered  nearly  30,000  square 
miles  of  coal,  with  unrivalled  facilities  for  mining.  But  all 
these  vast  coal  fields,  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  world  for 
some  thousands  of  years  to  come,  are  lyins  unworked ;  and  it 
appears  from  some  La.te  observations  in  the  House  of  Conunons, 
that  certain  overtures  lately  made  for  bringing  these  valuable 
deposits  into  mining  development  were  rejected.  So  morally 
dead  are  the  Chinese  authorities  and  people,  and  perhaps  so 
jealous  of  all  hints  and  help  from  the  exterior  world,  that  they 
even  prefer  to  pay  for  the  coal  imported  rather  than  use  their 
own.     They  are  ignorant  of  good  mining,  object  to  it  politioally? 
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and  suffer  all  the  natural  difficulties  which  other  nations 
have  overcome^  to  frighten  them  into  inveterate  obstinacy  and 
industrial  inactivity. 

The  greatest  resouixse  for  coal  in  the  future  will  be  the 
deposits  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  have  an  area 
of  coal  formations  extending  over  500,000  square  miles,  under 
which  the  pix)ductive  or  workable  area  has  been  calculated  at 
200,000  square  miles.  We  can  count  up  more  than  twenty 
coal  fields  in  America,  some  of  which  are  small  and  others 
very  large.  Pennsylvania  possesses  no  less  than  12,656  square 
miles  of  bituminous  coal  and  470  square  miles  of  anthracite ; 
while  West  Virginia  has  15,000  square  miles ;  Illinois  30,000 
square  miles ;  Michigan  thirteen  thousand ;  Iowa  tw^Qty-four 
thousand,  and  Missouri  twenty-one  thousand  square  mues  of 
coal.  Add  to  these  the  great  coal  fields  lying  within  the 
Ancient  Appalachian  Baam,  amounting  in  aU  to  203,000 
square  miles. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  smsH  extent  of  the  areas 
of  anthracite  in  America  is  a  measure  of  their  value,  for  their 
value  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  area.  In  many  respects 
Pennsylvanian  anthracite  is  peculiarly  serviceable ;  it  is  more 
dense  and  compact  than  other  kinds,  and  a  pure  specimen  will 
yield  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  carbon.  On  the  north  side 
of  our  South  Welsh  coal  fields  we  possess  an  anthracite  re- 
sembling that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  is  therefore  valuable 
as  steam  coal.  At  this  present  time  the  Americans  would 
perhaps  value  their  470  square  miles  of  anthracite  in  Penn- 
sylvania above  their  200,000  square  miles  of  bituitdnous  coal 
lying  elsewhere,  for  the  beds  of  anthracite  are  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  numerous  great  and  prosperous  cities  and  have  done 
for  all:  that  region  something  like  what  our  coal  fields  have 
done  for  us.  There  are  now  twelve  millions  of  people  deriving 
their  chief  supplies  of  coal  from  those  deposits,  and  the  same 
process  is  going  on  there  as  here.  The  present  12,000,000 
will  increase,  and  the  present  produce  of  anthracite  like* 
wise^  and  they  will  increase  in  accelerated  ratios.  .  Taking  the 
present  annual  anthracite  production  at  about  ten  or  twelve 
milUon  tons,  this  will  soon  advance  with  the  enlarging  demand> 
and  we  can  readily  anticipate  both  the  simultaneous  grdwth  of 
population  and  anthracite  mining.  A  dense  population  rapidly 
extending  over  an  area  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
will  eventually  bring  up  the  extraction  of  anthracite  to  a  high 
amount,  and  ihe  cost  will  increase  until  the  people  begin-  to 
work  their  bituminous  coal,  which  will  always  preserve  them 
firom  a  ooal  famine  like  our  own^  and  at  the  same  time  tend  t^ 
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bring  more  and  more  of  their  adjoining  deposits  into  mining 
and  to  market. 

Numerous  momentous  results  depend  upon  the  Buccessfol 
solution  of  the  problems  adverted  to  in  this  article.  That  onr 
commercial  prosperity  is  founded  upon  the  possession  and  use 
of  coal  is  sufficiently  known  as  a  general  truth,  but  the  whole 
state  of  the  case  is  not  so  widely  understood.  Great  Britain 
has  become  the  working  coal  field  of  the  world.  We  have  for 
some  years  been  raising  more  than  half  the  total  coal  raised  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  we  have  recently  raised  considerably 
more  than  half  that  total,  which  in  1866  was  estimated  at 
170,430,544  millions  of  tons.  If  the  whole  world  may  now 
be  supposed  to  raise  annually  about  200,000,000  of  tons,  we 
are  raising  about  120,000,000  out  of  the  200,000,000.  Yet 
with  this  immense  extraction  we  have  only  about  32,000,000 
of  inhabitants  in  the  United  Eancdom. 

Let  us  contrast  our  case  with  that  of  the  United  State& 
That  vast  region  has  a  present  population  of  not  much  more  than 
39,000,000,  for  the  census  of  1870  returned  it  as  38,558,371. 
Last  year  (according  to  a  recent  advice)  the  total  production 
of  coal  in  the  States  was  41,491,135  tons.     In  1865  the  total 
production  in  the  United  States  was   11,324,207   tons,  and 
of  anthracite  11,532,732  tons  ;  altogether  making  22,856,939 
tons ;  and  the  capital  then  employed  in  coal-minmg  through- 
out the  United  States  was  40,000,000  of  dollars,  while  the 
capital  invested  in  railroads  and  canals  penetrating  those  coal 
fields,  fnade  principally  for  their  development  and  sustained 
by  the  coal  trade,  amounted  to  170,000,000  of  dollars.    This 
large  increase  is  a  striking  example  of  prosperity ;  but  the 
Americans  have  one  serious  drawback,  namely  dear  labour, 
and  they  cannot  as  yet  compete  with  our  cheaper  labour. 
Should,  however,  our  mining  labour  continue  at   any  such 
cost  as  recently,  the  wages  in  America  may  become  actnallj 
less  than  ours  or  equal  to  them.     Then  the  present  relative 
conditions  may  be  reversed :  we  have  possessed  far  less  coal, 
and  enjoyed  far  better  and  cheaper  means  of  extracting  it; 
they  have  had  the  most  coal  and  have  only-  required  as  <meap 
or  cheaper  labour  than  ours,  and  equal  skill  in  mining,  to 
turn  the  balance  in  their  favour.*    The  Superintendent  of 

*  Hie  question  is  too  large  for  present  discussion,  or  we  should 
show  grounds  for  believing  that  the  balance  is  now  turning  against  ub, 
and  that  just  as  coal  and  iron  have  become  dearer  here,  the  Americsos 
have  resorted  to  their  own  iron  and  wrought  their  own  ooal.  In 
1871  and  1372  they  exhibited  great  energy  in  both  departmental  and 
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the  American  Census  thinks  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1900  will  number  100,000,000.  If  by  that 
period  the  balance  should  be  turned  in  their  favour,  then  the  vast 
demands  for  coal  will  have  stimulated  a  corresponding  exten- 
sion of  coal-mining ;  and  the  Americans  must  open  coal  fields 
of  far  wider  extent  than  our  own. 

The  course  of  manufacturing  supremacy,  of  wealth,  and  of 
power  is  directed  by  Coal.  That  wonderful  mineral,  of  the 
possession  of  which  Englishmen  have  hitherto  thought  so  little^ 
but  wasted  so  much,  is  the  modem  realisation  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  This  chemical  result  of  primeval  vegetation 
has  been  the  means  by  its  abundance  of  raising  this  country 
to  an  unprecedented  height  of  prosperity,  and  its  deficiency 
might  have  the  effect  of  lowering  it  to  slow  decline,  while  by 
greater  abundance  it  raises  another  country  in  the  Far  West 
to  a  prosperity  possibly  greater  than  our  own.  It  supplies 
food,  force,  heat,  light,  and  motion — ^wonderful  alike  in  its 
geological  origin  and  in  commercial  and  national  influences* 
It  raises  up  one  people  and  casts  down  another ;  it  makes  rail- 
ways on  land  and  paths  on  the  seas.  It  founds  cities,  it  rules 
nations,  it  changes  the  course  of  empires.  And  along  with 
all  this  physical  and  social  efiiciency,  it  reads  us  a  grave  and 
solemn  admonition.  There  is  a  moral  purpose  and  retribution 
in  all  its  vicissitudes.  Prodigality,  wastefulness,  lack  of  pru-i 
dent  calculation,  social  selfishness,  embittered  class  interests, 
and  the  national  neglect  of  social  and  moral  as  well  as  physical 
laws  in  relation  to  this  one  indispensable  gift  of  nature,  will 
assuredly  bring  retributive  justice  upon  us  all  or  upon  our 
posterity. 

as  a  consequence  have  bought  less  of  our  iron.  In  the  first  two 
months  of  1872  they  received  88,430  tons  of  our  iron  rails,  while  in 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year  they  took  only  48,901  tons;  thus 
showing  a  decrease  of  30,529  tons ;  and  as  American  orders  largely  go 
to  Wales,  we  at  once  arrive  at  an  important  conclusion  on  the  suicidal 
character  of  strikes  in  that  country.  It  has  recently  come  to  light 
that  in  the  English  market  iron  is  3/t  per  ton  dearer  than  in  the 
American  market. 
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Abt.  VIL — The  ^Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Ani-^ 
mals.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With 
Photographic  and  other  Illustrations.     London:  1872. 

I^Tr.  Darwin  has  added  another  volume  of  amusing  stories 
and  grotesque  illustrations  to  the  remarkable  series  of 
works  already  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
evolutionary  hypothesis.  Few,  however,  except  faithful  dis- 
ciples will  regard  this  new  work  as  contributing  much  either 
to  the  author's  fame,  the  scientific  treatment  of  expression,  or 
the  support  of  the  general  theory.  For  ourselves,  we  must 
confess  to  having  risen  from  its  perusal  with  a  feeling  of  the 
profoundest  disappointment.  Knowing  the  point  to  which  Sir 
Charles  BelPs  admirable  essay  had  carried  the  exposition  of 
the  subject,  and  finding  from  Mr.  Darwin's  introduction  that 
he  had  given  special  attention  to  it  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  we  naturally  expected  that  the  volume  would  throw  some 
fresh  light  on  the  philosophy  of  expression.  This  anticipa- 
tion has  not  been  realised.  Of  course  the  work  contains  a 
nmnber  of  the  careful  observations,  ingenious  reflections,  and 
faithful  analogies  with  which  Mr.  Darwin's  writings  abound. 
But  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  expression  in  men  or 
animals,  there  is  no  advance  on  previous  inquiries ;  while  in 
relation  to  the  most  important  branch,  human  expression,  the 
exposition  is  positively  retrograde,  sinking  far  below  the  high 
level  already  reached.  In  his  zeal  for  his  favourite  theory, 
Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  regard  the  nobler  and  more  distinguish- 
ing human  emotions  with  a  curious  kind  of  jealousy,  as  though 
they  had  no  right  to  scientific  recognition.  He  dwells  at  bu^ 
only  on  the  lower  and  more  animal  aspects  and  elements  of 
emotion,  and  seems  at  times  almost  unwilling  to  admit  that  an 
expression  is  human  at  all,  unless  he  can  verify  its  ejListence  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals.  His  one-sided  devotion  to  an  i 
priori  scheme  of  interpretation  seems  thus  steadily  tending  to 
impair  the  author's  hitherto  unrivalled  powers  as  an  observer. 
However  this  may  be,  most  impartial  critics  will,  we  think, 
admit  that  there  is  a  marked  falling-off  both  in  philosophical 
tone  and  scientific  interest  in  the  works  produced  since  Mr. 
Darwin  committed  himself  to  the  crude  metaphysical  concep- 
tion so  largely  associated  with  his  name.  The  '  Origin  of 
*  Species  '  contained  a  number  of  typical  facts  carefully 
selected,  admirably  described,  and  skilAilly  marshalled  in  sup- 
port of  the  general  argument.  The  tone  of  the  exposition  was 
moreover  cautious,  sober,  and  perfectly  candid.     JNTo  attempt 
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was  made  to  disgaiae  the  partial  and  provisional  nature  of  the 
results  arrived  at.  The  conception  of  gradual  evolution  by 
means  of  natural  selection  was  stated  as  an  hypothesis  towards 
which  many  facts  seem  to  point,  but  which  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  could  not  be  positively  verified.  In  ^  The 
'  Descent  of  Man/  while  the  relevant  facts  were  far  fewer,  and 
the  gaps  in  the  evidence  wider  and  more  serious,  the  tone  of  the 
reasomng  founded  on  them  was  confident  even  to  dogmatism. 
In  the  present  work,  especially  in  the  earlier  or  animal  part,  the 
facts,  even  when  well  established,  are  vague  and  ambiguous^ 
while  many  of  the  more  important  are  doubtful  and  disputed. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  would  indeed  suit  almost  any  other 
hypothesis  quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Darwin's,  and  manv  directly 
suggest  a  counter  theory.  Yet  on  the  strength  of  this  obscure 
and  uncertain  evidence  Mr.  Darwin  claims  to  have  established 
his jgeneral  conclusion  by  even  an  excess  of  proof. 

iSus  significant  result  naturally  suggests  many  reflections. 
Amongst  others  it  raises  the  question  as  to  the  influence  which 
the  wholesale  importation  of  hypotheses  into  many  of  its- 
branches  has  had  upon  the  development  of  modem  science, 
and  in  particular  the  manner  in  which  the  leading  hypothesis, 
of  evolution  has  affected  the  recent  progress  of  the  science 
of  natural  history.  It  has  undoubtedly  influenced  very  largely 
their  whole  spirit  and  procedure.  During  the  last  fifteen  years 
not  only  have  special  branches  been  revolutionised,  but  science 
itself — the  very  conception  of  what  is  scientific — appears  to  have 
undergone  a  very  serious  change.  Instead  of  designating  what 
is  most  rigorous,  exact,  and  assured  in  human  knowledge, 
natural  science  is  fast  becoming  identified  with  what  is  most 
fluctuating,  hypothetical,  and  uncertain  in  current  opinion  and 
belief.  It  is  worth  inquiring  for  a  moment  what  amount  of 
gain  and  loss  is  involved  in  the  change,  what  are  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  accruing  to  science  from  the 
disturbing  element  of  speculative  conjecture  which  the  Darwin 
hypothesis  has  so  largely  introduced. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  theory 
of  evolution,  like  any  large  intellectual  conception  provisionally 
uniting  widely  sundered  spheres  of  knowledge,  may,  under 
proper  regulation,  have  a  very  salutary  effect.  If  its  true 
character  be  kept  in  view,  the  theory  is  likely  to  do  good 
rather  than  harm.  It  will  prompt  inquiry  after  the  links 
connecting  various  branches  of  science,  and  thus  turn  obser- 
vation and  research  into  wholly  new  directions.  Under  its 
influence  attention  will  be  fixed  with  interest  and  anticipation 
on  the  interspaces  in  the  map  of  natural  knowledge,  which 
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would  be  neglected  so  long  as  the  different  provinces  were 
held  to  be  separate  and  independent  kingdoms.     In  short,  it 
would  establish  a  sort  of  temporary  federation  between  the 
different  provinces  of  science,  and  thus  suggest  and  encourage 
the  prospect  of  their  more  intimate  and  lasting  union.     In  this 
way  such  a  conception  helps  to  correct  one  of  the  most  serious 
incidental  evils  connected  with  the  rapid  progress  of  science — 
the  tendency  to  isolation  and  exclusiveness.     It  has  long  been 
a  reproach  against  the  votaries  of  physical  research,  that  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  specialists,  wise  only  in  one,  or  at  most  one  or  two 
departments  of  inquiry,  and  thus  taking  a  somewhat  limited 
and  one-sided  view  of  nature's  operations.     The  provinces  of 
natural  knowledge  are  too  vast  and  varied  to  be  mastered 
in  detail  by  any  single  mind,  and  even  accomplished  students 
can  at  most  have  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  comparativelj 
few.     With  so  many  wide  and  prolific  fields  to  cultivate,  the 
division  of  labour  becomes  a  necessity,  and  the  ardent  specialist, 
engrossed  in  his  own  work,  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  other 
and  more  remote  scenes  of  exertion.     This  absorption  of  mind 
in  a  single  direction  may  be  a  secret  of  success  in  science,  but 
it  tends  to  narrow  the  vision  to  a  particular  area  of  inquiry  and 
to  give  exaggerated  importance  to  one  class  of  results.     The 
kind  of  knowledge  with  which  the  specialist  is  most  familiar 
comes  almost  unconsciously  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  kind  of 
real  knowledge,  its  phenomena  being  the  typical  facts  and  its 
generalisations  the  ultimate  laws  of  nature.     The  ignorance  of 
other  subjects  even  by  proficients  in  science,  may  thus  be  denser 
and  more  hopeless  than  in  minds  of  lower  culture  and  intelli- 
gence.    As  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  has  recently  said,  in  discussing 
the  mutual  relation  of  professional  and  liberal  studies,  *the 
'  focusing  of  light  upon  a  particular  spot,  while  it  brilliantly 
^  illuminates  that  spot,  intensifies  the  darkness   all   around.' 
And  the  darkness  is  usually  most  impenetrable  at  points  further 
removed  from  the  specialist's  own  field  of  vision.     Continuallj 
engaged  in  the  study  of  sensuous  facts  and  the  working  of 
material  forces,  he  becomes  relatively  insensible  to  the  pheno- 
mena and  powers  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  universe.     He  not 
unnaturally  comes  to  regard  these  mental  reaUties  as  altogether 
imaginary  or  wholly  unknown,  denying  that  they  can  ever  be- 
come objects  of  science,  or  indeed  knowledge  in  the  limited 
meaning  he  attaches  to  the  term.     With  such  inquirers  the 
terms  metaphysical  and  theological  are  convenient  and  com- 
pendious epithets  for  describing  their  special  ignorances  and 
favourite  aversions.     They  look,  indeed,  with  impatience  and 
suspicion  on  all  theories  designed  to  give  a  speculative  basis 
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to  the  different  branches  of  science^  and  unite  all  lines  of  in- 
vestigation into  a  totality  or  universum  of  knowledge. 

The  doctrine  of  CTolution  acts  as  a  corrective  to  this 
separatist  tendency  of  analytical  inquiry.  It  expands  the 
horizon  of  science^  and  illuminates  a  wider  prospect  For 
the  old  notion  of  nature  as  an  aggregate  of  independent  parts 
it  substitutes  the  larger  and  more  vital  conception  of  all 
being  mutually  related  and  constituting  an  organic  whole. 
The  old  lines  of  rigid  difference^  the  hard  isolating  boundaries, 
including  ultimate  distinctions  of  form  and  substance,  melt 
away  before  the  incessant  ebb  and  flow,  flux  and  reflux,  of 
common  elements  and  common  forces.  The  same  constituents 
are  found  in  the  mightiest  orbs  above  us  as  in  the  dust  beneath 
our  feet,  and  the  same  processes  are  illustrated  in  the  forma- 
tion alike  of  a  star,  a  gem,  or  a  flower.  Man  himself  occupies 
a  subordinate  place  in  a  vast  secular  procession  which  has 
moved  on  through  interminable  ages  in  the  past,  and,  like  the 
shadowy  train  that  startled  Macbeth  in  the  Witches'  Cavern, 
stretches  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  in  the  future.  Such  a 
conception  has  undoubtedly  a  power  and  dignitv  of  its  own 
that,  apart  from  definite  evidence,  would  make  it  almost 
irresistibly  attractive  to  a  certain  order  of  minds.  If  it 
seems  at  first  sight  to  aggrani&e  nature  at  the  expense  of 
man,  the  unwelcome  impression  is  soon  removed  by  per- 
ceiving that  it  virtually  annihilates  the  distinction  between 
them.  In  the  same  way  its  bearing  upon  the  moral  universe 
is  purposely  left  obscure  in  the  ambiguity  as  to  whether  it 
may  ultimately  tend  to  materialise  spirit  or  spiritualise  matter. 
Ardent  and  imaginative  minds,  enamoured  of  natural  in- 
quiry, will  not  hesitate  at  speculative  difficulties  of  this  kind, 
or  inquire  too  curiously  about  the  links  of  proof.  They  will 
be  fascinated  by  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  a  conception 
that  seems  to  rend  the  veil  in  nature's  temple  and  reveal 
her  hidden  mysteries;  that  avowedly  gathers  the  scattered 
rays  of  knowledge  into  a  focus  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  possible ;  that  regards  geological 
ages  as  moments,  in  the  rhythmical  evolution  of  universal  life, 
and  planetary  systems  as  mere  specks  in  the  fathomless  abyss 
of  infinite  beins.  Such  an  hypothesis  appeals  quite  as  strongly 
to  the  imagination  and  the  emotions  as  it  does  to  the  judgment 
and  the  reason,  and  hence  the  danger  of  its  premature  accept- 
ance and  indiscriminate  application.  Excitable  but  untrained 
minds  would  eagerly  welcome  it,  and  through  the  open 
avenues  of  fancy  and  feeling  it  will  gain  access  to  numbers 
who  cannot  estimate  its  value  and  know  nothing  of  the  evidence 
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upon  which  it  rests.  Nay,  where  the  passion  for  novelty  is 
stronger  than  the  power  of  scrutinising  proofs  and  estimating 
impartially  the  force  of  reasoning,  even  earnest  stadente  of 
science  may  be  led  astray  by  hastily  adopting  the  guidance 
of  a  grand  conyiction  or  belief  instead  of  following  the  dower 
but  surer  road  of  experimental  verification  and  inductive 
proof.  The  partial  though  still  popular  acceptance  of  the 
new  doctrine  will  thus  be  likely  to  illustrate  in  its  working 
the  evils  associated  with  outbursts  of  social  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  It  will  operate  as  a  disturbing  force  in  science, 
introducing  into  its  domain  elements  of  confusion  and  per- 
plexity  from  .which  it  had  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  free. 
And  subjected  to  this  newer  influence  science  can  no  longer 
claim  any  immunity  from  the  perils  and  difficulties  besetting 
other  and  less  positive  branches  of  inquiry.  In  proportion  to 
their  rash  adoption  and  indiscriminate  use  the  new  doctrines 
must  produce  mjurious  results  both  speculative  and  practical 

These  evils  are,  indeed,  already  apparent  in  almost  evay 
department  of  inquiry.  As  we  have  seen,  the  theory  of 
evolution  supplies  physical  science  with  a  speculative  basis 
or  philosophy  which  it  sorely  needed,  and  with  a  kind  of 
religion  as  well.  At  least  the  grand  cosmical  conception 
gives  a  powerful  emotional  stimulus  to  a  certain  order  of 
susceptible  minds,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of 
inverted  religious  feeling.  But  what  is  thus  gained  in  one 
direction  is  certainly  lost  in  another.  While  giving  to  science 
a  philosophy  and  religion,  the  great  hypothesis  has  idso  brought 
with  it  all  the  vices  usually  associated  with  the  more  excited 
types  of  metaphysical  and  theological  discussion.  The  in- 
tellectual evils  thus  introduced  are  exemplified  in  the  writings 
of  even  the  more  eminent  scientific  men  belonging  to  the 
evolutionist  schooL  No  doubt  the  hypothesis  gives  a  breadth, 
vigour,  and  animation  to  the  expositions  of  its  best  representa- 
tives, such  as  Tyndall  and  Huxley ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  infects  their  speculative  reasoning  and  results  with  an 
element  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  which  even  the  most 
confident  tone  and  trenchant  style  cannot  altogether  conceal. 
Then,  again,  the  polemical  writings  of  the  school  abound  with 
the  strained  emphasis,  eager  word-catching,  the  rhetorical 
denunciations  and  appeals  which  characterise  the  lower  forms 
of  religious  controversy. 

But  the  most  serious  result  is  the  inroad  which  these  im- 
posing hypotheses  are  making  on  the  method  and  language  of 
science.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  Mr.  Darwin  himself 
leads  the  way  in  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  inductive 
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method.  While  nominaUy  inductive,  his  procedure  is  really 
deductive,  and  deductive  of  the  most  unscientific  and  illogical 
kind.  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  his  favourite  speculation  has 
guided  and  influenced  his  scientific  observations  and  reflections 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  At  length  he  propounds  it 
avowedly  as  an  hypothesis,  the  fragmentary  and  imperfect 
evidence  deduced  in  its  support  being  eked  out  with  ingenious 
analogies  and  fanciful  suggestions.  The  hypothetical  char- 
racter  of  the  speculation  is  fully  admitted  by  tne  few  eminent 
names  in  science  who  have  given  it  a  welcome.  On  the  other 
hfind,  men  as  eminent  as  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  own  department 
have  strongly  asserted  that  not  one  of  the  points  essential  to 
the  establishment  of  the  hypothesis  is  proved ;  in  short,  that 
as  yet  it  has  no  really  scientific  evidence  in  its  support.  But 
in  his  recent  works  Mr.  Darwin  boldly  employs  the  unverified 
hypothesis  deductively  to  explain  the  origin  and  history  of 
man,  and  interpret  what  is  most  characteristic  in  human  ex* 
pression.  And  he  does  this  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  theo- 
logical disputant  applying  some  dogmatic  assumption,  sucH  as 
universal  depravity  or  satanic  influence,  or  defending  some 
sectarian  symbol,  such  as  Sacramental  Efficacy  or  an  Efieotual 
Call.  In  this,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  Mr.  Darwin  completely 
abandons  the  true  attitude  of  science,  which  is  that  of  sus- 
pended judgment  on  points  not  yet  proved. 

Again,  in  attempting  to  establish  his  theory,  Mr.  Darwin 
violates  the  fundamentafcanons  of  scientific  inquiry — Newton's 
celebrated  laws,  that  in  interpreting  nature  no  causes  are  to  be 
assumed  except  those  which  really  exist,  and  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  efiect.  Now,  the  power  of  spontaneous  and  systematic 
transmutation  which  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  assumes  has  not 
yet  been  shown  to  exist ;  the  slight  variations  within  fixed  and 
narrow  limits,  which  is  all  he  demonstrates,  being  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  produce  the  enormous  changes  attributed  to  it. 
The  fatal  flaw  is  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
and  working  of  the  power  which  the  theory  assumes.  The 
furthest  line  in  the  past  along  which  science  can  travel  fails  to 
supply  the  needed  links  of  proof.  Not  only  the  long  historical 
penod,  but  the  immensely  longer  geological  eras  are  silent  on 
this  vital  point  The  records  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  have  been  ransacked  in  vain  for  the  needed 
evidence.  When  pressed  with  these  difficulties,  Mr,  Darwin 
takes  refuge  in  infinite  time  and  unknown  space,  in  the  alleged 
imperfection  of  the  geological  record,  and  the  assumed  eons 
of  animated  nature  that  died  and  made  no  siffn.  Here,  of 
course,  he  cannot  be  followed,  and  is  at  perfect  liberty,  there- 
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fore,  to  fabricate  his  imaginary  proofs  in  any  way,  and  to  any 
extent  he  pleases.  To  cover  this  sort  of  retreat,  or  at  least  to 
afford  ample  room  for  this  sort  of  indefinite  appeal,  Professor 
Tyndall  formally  claims  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  in  science.  He  admits  ^  that,  in  more  senses  than 
'  one,  Mr.  Darwin  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  scientific  tole- 

*  ranee  of  his  age.  He  has  .drawn  heavily  upon  time  in  the 
'  development  of  his  species ;  and  he  has  drawn  adventurously 

*  upon  matter^  in  his  theory  of  pangenesis.'  But  he  boldly 
demands  that  in  science  the  speculative  faculty  shall  be  free  to 
wander  into  regions  where  the  hope  of  certainty  would  seem 
to  be  entirely  shut  out.  In  other  words,  when  a  daring  scien- 
tific speculator  finds  himself  in  difficulties — becomes  bankrupt 
in  facts — he  must  be  allowed  to  draw  upon  the  bank  of  fancy 
at  will,  with  the  assurance  that  his  draft,  if  eyed  with  suspi- 
cion by  older-established  scientific  firms,  will  be  eagerly 
honoured  by  excited,  credulous,  and  expectant  novices. 

The  philosophy  and  psychology  of  the  school  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  infected  with  the  same  vice.  While  nominally  experi- 
ential and  inductive,  they  are  really,  to  a  characteristic  ex- 
tent, cL  priori  and  hypothetical.  The  system  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  chief  philosophical  exponent  of  evolution,  is  essen- 
tially deductive,  its  central  propositions  being  assumed,  and 
only  illustrated  by  occasional  but  wholly  insufficient  references 
to  experience.  The  psychology  of  the  school,  again,  rests  on 
an  extreme  and  one-sided  theory ;  and  the  spirit  of  observation, 
though  largely  cultivated,  is  still  guided  and  controlled  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  theory.  One  important  point  of  the  theory, 
for  example,  is,  that  we  have  no  perception  of  externality  and 
distance  through  the  sense  of  sight ;  no  direct  and  intuitive 
perception  of  these  relations  at  all,  indeed,  the  knowledge  being 
arrived  at  in  a  roundabout  and  operose  manner  by  means  of 
our  muscular  and  tactile  experiences.  The  well-known  facts 
of  animal  life — such  as  that  of  chickens  catching  flies  without 
any  previous  experience,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  shell — 
directly  contradict  this  view..  The  facts  rest  on  the  express 
observation  and  testimony  of  eminent  naturalists,  and  they 
have  recently  been  verified  afresh  in  a  series  of  thoroughly 
scientific  and  exhaustive  experiments.  But  Professor  Bab, 
in  dealing  with  the  objection,  founded  on  the  instinctive  per- 
ception of  the  lower  animals,  virtually  denies  the  fact.  He 
maintains  that  there  ^  does  not  exist  a  body  of  careful  and 
'  adequate  observations  on  the  early  movements  of  animals.' 
Elsewhere  he  still  more  explicitly  repudiates  the  testimony  of 
naturalists  on  the  point.     '  It  is  likewise  said  that  the  chick 
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<  recognises  grains  of  com  at  first  sights  and  can  so  direct  its 
'  movements  as  to  pick  them  up  at  once ;  being  t\\uk  able  to 
'  know  the  meaning  of  what  it  sees^  to  measure  the  distance  of 
'  objects  instinctiyelj,  and  to  graduate  its  movements  to  that  of 
'  knowledge — all  which  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  acquain- 
*  tance  with  the  laws  of  mind,  wholly  incredible.'  The  last 
statement  would  be  more  accurately  expressed  in  the  paraphrase 
— -'  All  which  facts  are  on  the  theory  the  author  has  adopted 
'  wholly  inadmissible.'  In  other  words,  the  facts  must  be 
denied  in  the  interest  of  the  theory. 

The  same  tendency  to  substitute  speculation  for  proof  is  seen 
in  the  physiology  as  well  as  in  the  psychology  of  the  school. 
Even  so  vigorous  and  independent  a  thinker  as  Dr.  Maudes- 
ley  cannot  escape  the  prevalent  rage  for  hypotheses.     Indeed, 
he  has  a  theory  designed,  perhaps  almost  unconsciously,  to 
cover  the  free  use  of  the  speculative  element  in  which  he  de- 
lights,— that  the  man  of  genius  is  independent  of  the  slow  in- 
ductive processes,  and  leaps  at  once  to  their  results.  '  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  all  scientific  conjectures  need  verification ; 
and  it  is  only  after  this  necessary  process  that  the  man  of 
genius  can  be  finally  distinguished  from  the  daring  but  way- 
ward speculator.     However  this  may  be.  Dr.  Maudesley  prac 
tically  illustrates  the  license  he  claims  for  men  of  genius. 
Accustomed  to  the  observation  and  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
eases, and  thus  habituated  to  the  psychological  side  of  his 
science^  he  boldy  resolves  all  bodily  ailments  into  mental  dis- 
orders.    All  disturbances  in  any  part  of  the  physical  system — 
in  the  lungs  or  liver,  the  stomach  or  kidneys — may,  according 
to  him,  be  ultimately  traced  to  a  temporary  loss  of  local 
memory.     He  asserts,  indeed,  that  every  organic  element  of 
the  animal  body  is  endowed  with  this  mental  power — the  pit- 
tings  of  small-pox  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  virus  of  this 
terrible  disease  has  a  peculiarly  tenacious  memory.     Extremes 
meet,  and  the  ultra-physical  school,  in  its  latest  developments, 
tends  to  become  more  metaphysical  than  the  metaphysicians^ 
As  previous  speculators  of  the  same  school  had  made  mind  a 
function  of  the  body,  so  their  more  advanced  followers  are 
rapidly  making  body  a  mere  function  of  mind. 

An  evil  almost  equally  great  connected  with  this  rapid  and 
somewhat  random  development  of  extreme  theories  is  Uie  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  or  rather  of  technical  languages  it  has 
introduced.  Ii  any  of  the  great  masters  of  scientific  expression 
belonging  to  the  last  generation  could  look  into  the  writings 
of  some  of  their  successors,  they  would  be  aghast  at  the  loose 
style  and  mongrel  dialect  which  in  many  instances  have  takev 
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the  place  of  their  own  purity,  dignity,  and  piieeision  (^  8cieib- 
tific  statement*  The  chief  contusion,  so'Uir  as  language  is 
concerned,  arises  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  tenns  appro^ 
priated  respectively  to  body  and  mind,  as  though  they  meant 
exactly  the  same  thing.     No  abuse  could  be  more  Opposed  to 

food  taste  and  scientific  accuracy.  Physics  and  physiologj 
ave  a  definite  and  established  language  of  their  own,  and  so 
also  have  psychology  and  metaphysics.  There  lure  exact  and 
appropriate  terms  for  describing  mental  states  and  activitiea, 
and  also  for  describing  bodily  states  and  activities,  and  the  first 
rule  of  scientific  clearness  and  precision  is  that  they  should  be 
kept  distinct.  The  new  school,  however — some  deliberately, 
and  others  through  the  force  of  evil  example-*-habitually  con- 
found the  two  series;  the  physiologists  continually  spphiBg 
psychological  terms  to  bodily  elements  and  functions,  and  the 
psychologists  employing  physiological  terms  to  describe  mental 
fitates  and  operations.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  is  a  great  offender 
in  this  respect  The  very  title  of  his  ablest  and  best  known 
work  illustrates  this  confusion.  *  The  Origin  of  Species  by 
'means  of  Natural  Selection'  might  be  fairly  paraphrased  as 
'  The  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Blind  Foresidbt,  Hqh 
'hazard  Deliberation,  and  Necessary  Choice.'  The  phrase 
'  necessary  choice '  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  '  natural  adec* 
'  tion,'  and  strictly  interpreted  it  is  simply  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  very  object  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  to  exclude 
the  conception  of  intelligence,  forecast,  and  design,  from  the 
operations  of  nature,  yet  the  most  important  term  used  in 
describing  the  theory  has  no  distinctive  meaning  apart  from 
mind.  Almost  any  section  of  Mr.  Darwin's  wntinga  would 
furnish  abundant  instances  of  a  like  kind. 

But  this  vice  of  confusion  appears  in  a  still  nacre  flagrant 
form  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Maudesley.  Not  content  with  an 
occasional  raid  into  the  neighbouring  province.  Dr.  Maudesley 
attempts  to  carry  over  the  great  body  of  psychological  terms 
into  physiology.  He  thus  invests  his  purely  physical  expositions 
with  a  verbal  haze  or  glamour  of  emotional,  imaginative,  and  vo- 
litional language.  The  title  of  his  chief  work,  ^  The  Phyaiologj 
^  of  the  Mind,'  indicates  the  kind  of  verbal  confiision  that  infects 
its  expositions.  To  harmonise  with  this  feature  of  the  work 
the  more  appropriate  title  would  have  been  *  The  Paychology 
*  of  the  Body.'  The  special  sensations  of  the  cerebral  neurine 
are  called  by  Dr.  Maudesley  emotions;  the  equilibrium  of 
nervous  power  is  latent  thought,  ^  mind,  statical,'  while  the 
disturbance  of  this  equilibrium  is  active  thou^rt,  'Qiinddyna«- 
^  micaL'    Then,  again,  the  automatic  response  of  asimal*  tisaoe 
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to  an  external  stimuluB  is,  if  active,  perception;  if  latent, 
memory ;  and  if  irregular,  we  presume,  imagination.  If  this 
aort  of  wholesale  confounding  of  bodily  elements  and  products 
with  mental  ones  goes  much  further,  we  shall  soon  have  young 
enterprising  physiologists  extending  the  dictum  of  Cabanis, 
and  asserting  that  all  the  secretions  of  the  body  are  thoughts, 
and  all  its  excretions  language,  and  discriminating  the  various 
excretions  as  different  dialects  of  a  common  tongue. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Bain,  the  psy<mologist  of  the 
school,  largely  adopts,  if  he  did  not  introduce,  the  equally 
vicious  plan  of  describing  mental  states  and  processes  in  phy- 
siological language.  He  continually  drags  in  physical  details 
and  phrases,  which  simply  disfigure  the  exposition  without 
throwing  any  light  on  the  mental  facts  to  be  explained.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  attempts,  it  is  true,  to  justify  this  inaccurate  and 
misleading  use  of  the  hinguage. 

'  In  itsdf,*  he  says,  ^  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we  express  the 
phsenomena  of  matter  in  terms  of  spirit,  or  the  phcenomena  of  spirit  in 
terms  of  matter ;  matter  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought,  thought 
may  be  regarded  as  a  property  of  matter ;  each  statem^it  has  a  certain 
relative  truth.  But  with  a  view  to  the  progress  of  science,  the  mate- 
rialistic terminology  is  in  every  way  to  be  preferred.  For  it  connects 
thought  with  the  oUier  phaenomena  of  the  universe,  and  suggests  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  those  physical  conditions,  or  concomitants  of  thought, 
which  are  more  or  less  accessible  to  us ;  ....  whereas  the  alternative, 
or  spiritualistic,  terminology  is  utterly  barren,  and  leads  to  nothing 
but  obsciurity  and  coniiiaion  of  ideas.' 

If  we  understand  this  passage.  Professor  Huxley  appears  to 
say  that  such  terms  as  thought  and  feeling,  volition  and  desire, 
are  barren,  if  not  confused  and  unintelligible^  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  abandoned.  But  that  to  speak  of  glandular  secre- 
tions, cerebral  currents,  ganglionic  shocks,  and  molecular 
changes,  instead  of  intelli^^ice,  emotion,  and  wiU,  is  perfectly 
comprehensible,  and  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge. In  other  words,  that  in  dealing  with  mental  phenomena 
it  is  more  scientific  to  speak  of  their  physical  conditions  or 
correlatives,  of  which  we  are  never  conscious,  and  which  are 
indeed  unknown,  than  to  speak  of  the  phenomena  themselves, 
which  appear  in  the  full  light  of  internal  perception,  and  con- 
stitute our  most  habitual  and  vivid  experiences.  Such  an 
attempted  defence  is  surely  its  own  best  refutation.  If  further 
refutation  were  needed,  it  is  found  in  Professor  TyndaU's  clear 
discrimination  of  the  two  provinces  of  inquiry,  and  his  emphatic 
declaration  that  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  one  does  not  throw 
any  light  upon  the  other.     In  his  paper  on  *  Scientific  Ma- 
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'  terialism/  he  points  out  that  the  passage  from  the  physics  of 
the  brain  to  the  corresponding  fact  of  consciousness  is  unthink- 
able. ^  Granted  that  a  definite  thought  and  a  definite  mole- 
^  cular  action  in  the  brain  occur  simultaneously,  we  do  not 
^  possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of 
^  the  organs  which  would  enable  us  to  pass,  by  a.  process  of 

*  reasoning,  fi'om  the  one  to  the  other.     They  appear  together, 

*  but  we  do  not  know  why.'  *  In  affirming  that  the  growth  of  the 

*  body  is  mechanical,  and  that  thought,  as  exercised  by  us,  has 

*  its  correlative  in  the  physics  of  the  brain,  I  think  the  position 
'  of  the  *^  Materialist "  is  stated,  as  far  as  that  position  is  a 
^  tenable  one.     I  do  not  think  he  is  entitled  to  say  that  his 

*  molecular  groupings  and  his  molecular  motions  explain  every- 
'  thing.     In  reality  they  explain  nothing.     The  utmost  he  can 

*  affirm  is  the  association  of  two  classes  of  phenomena,  of  whose 
^  real  bond  of  union  he  is  in  absolute  ignorance.'  This  is  the 
language  of  science,  which  separates  things  that  are  distinct, 
and  designates  different  sets  of  facts  by  significant  and  appro- 
priate terms.  And  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  confusion  both  of 
thought  and  language,  which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of 
the  school.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  to  say  that 
he  is  never  guilty  of  this  inexact  and  misleading  use  of  lan- 
guage. He  always  describes  mental  facts  in  psychological 
terms,  and  phvsical  facts  in  physical  terms ;  and  this  is,  of 
course,  the  only  scientific  method.  The  reverse  of  the  pro- 
cess, however  plausibly,  disguised  or  ingeniously  defended, 
is  in  reality  absurd.  It  would  be  quite  as  rational  to  talk 
of  dissecting  an  emotion  or  preserving  an  idea  in  spirit,  as 
to  talk  of  consciously  associating  molecular  currents,  feeling 
the  logical  connexion  between  two  nerve  shocks,  or  realismg 
by  internal  perception  the  production  of  phosphorus  in  the 
brain.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  sounder  precept  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  and  the  higher  example  of  Mr.  Mill,  will  be 
lost  on  the  more  advanced  evolutionists.  Mr.  Mill  is^  indeed, 
already  regarded  by  the  new  school  as  somewhat  out  of  date ; 
his  philosophy  with  them  is  becoming  antiquated.  His  purer 
taste  and  more  accurate  style  are  hardly  likely,  therefore,  to 
have  much  influence  on  young  Darwinians  revelling  in  all  the 
looseness  of  vast  but  unverified  generalisations,  and  clothing 
their  crudities  of  thought  in  the  grotesque  oonfusion  of  a 
Babylonish  dialect 

The  practical  influence  of  the  new  doctrine  is  seen  in  die 
rise  and  rapid  growth  of  a  pseudoHscientific  sect, — the  sect  of 
the  Darwinian  evolutionists.  This  sect  is  laively  lecroited 
from  the  crowd  of  facile  minds  ever  ready  to  folfow  the  newest 
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fashion  in  art  or  science,  in  social  or  reli^ous  life,  as  acci- 
dents of  association  or  influence  may  determine.     No  doubt,  as 
already  intimated,  some  of  the  more  susceptible  minds  may  have 
been  attracted  not  only  by  the  novelty  and  notoriety,  but  by 
the  grandeur  and  power,  the  secular  sweep  and  material  sub* 
limity,  of  the  hypothesis  itself.     But  the  majority  are  probably 
influenced  by  more  mixed  and  superficial  motives.     Amongst 
these  is  the  exhilarating  sense  of  freedom  and  independence  in 
adopting  advanced  views,  and  the  piquant  feeling  of  conscious 
power  in  urging  them  against  the  alarmed  remonstrances  of 
acquaintances  and  friends.     It  is  pleasant  to  ride  as  it  were  on 
the  crest  of  the  largest  advancing  wave  of  scientific  speculation, 
and  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  your  soul  that  you  share  its 
pre-eminence,  and  are  part  of  the  power  that  urges  it  forward. 
Unfortunately  these  new  doctrines  afibrd  ample  scope  for  this 
seductive  species  of  self-glorification.    The  most  striking  points 
in  the  theory  of  evolution,  as  well  as  in  its  application,  are  pre- 
cisely of  the  kind  most  readily  apprehended  by  ordinary  minds. 
That  '  we  were  once  tadpoles  you  know ; '  that  men  are  de- 
scended from  monkeys,   and  that  '  moths  and  butterflies  flirt 
'  with  each  other  as  we  do '  are  propositions  requiring  no  great 
strength  of  intellect  to  grasp  or  to  expound  in  a  hvely  con- 
versational way.     This  kind  of  colloquial  acquaintance  with 
these  advanced  theories  is  not   unfrequently  mistaken  for  a 
knowledge  of  natural  science  ;  and  in  many  circles,  especially 
in   certain  sections  of  London  society,  fluent  conversational 
evolutionists  are  to  be  found  whose  literary  culture  hardly  goes 
deeper  than  a  slight  knowledge  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry, 
and  whose  scientific  and  philosophical  training  is  restricted  to 
a  desultory  acquaintance   >vith   some  of  Mr.  Darwin's  more 
popular  works.     But  whatever  may  have  been  the  special  in-» 
fluences  in  the  case  of  individual  converts,  the  majority  agree 
in  being  evolutionists  through  feeling  and  fancy  rather  than 
through  knowledge  and  insight.     They  thus   exemplify  the 
moral  and  emotional   phenomena  connected   with   temporary 
accesses  of  social  and  religious  excitement.     Their  enthusiasm 
is  for  the  most  part  unembarrassed  by  definite  knowledge,  and 
their  zeal,  like  that  of  recent  converts  in  general,  has  a  tendency 
to  outrun  discretion. 

One  note  of  similarity  between  the  Darwinian  evolutionists 
and  the  more  active  religious  sects,  is  to  be  found  in  the  common 
element  of  strong  but  unenlightened  belief  on  which  they  both 
80  largely  depend.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  central 
Darwinian  doctrine  is  notoriously  deficient,  but  this  is  no  hin- 
drance to  its  enthusiastic  acceptance.    Ardent  neophytes  easily 
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personify  &e  principle  of  evolution^  and  clothe  it  in  imagma- 
tion  widi  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  production  of  its 
reputed  effects.  They  trust  its  working  where  they  cannot 
trace  it^  and  are  content  to  walk  by  faith^  not  by  sight.  On 
all  doubtful  points  their  subjective  conviction  is  so  strong  as 
to  be  independent  of  objective  verification  or  outward  proof 
of  any  kind.  The  external  evidence  that  men  are  .descended 
from  monkeys,  for  example,  is  almost  wholly  wanting;  but 
happily,  in  the  case  of  docile  converts,  it  is  also  needless. 
Difficulties  equally  serious  are  removed  by  die  unquestiomng 
faith  which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  the  substanoe  or 
assurance  of  all  that  is  eagerly  desired.  The  cavils  of 
sceptics  are  of  no  avail  with  the  true  evolutionist  believer, 
because  he  has  an  unfaltering  trust  in  his  own  sacred  boob 
and  inspired  writers.  At  their  bidding  he  is  ready  to  adq)t 
not  only  things  unsupported  by  reason,  things  above  and 
beyond  reason,  but  things  directly  opposed  to  all  reason,  all 
probability,  and  all  experience.  The  new  school,  indeed,  vir- 
tually adopts  as  its  own  the  more  extreme  and  irrational  maxiffls 
belonging  to  the  darkest  period  of  religious  belief.  Thus  Dr. 
Maudesley,  referring  to  the  physical  miracles  which  disciples 
are  called  upon  to  accept,  says  expressly :  '  In  such  matters  it 

*  would  be  more  wise  to  adopt  TertuUian's  maxim,  **  Credo 

*  *^  quia  impossibile  est,"  than  that  which  is  so  much  favoured 
'  by  the  conceit  of  human  ignorance— that  a  thing  is  impossible 
^  because  it  appears  to  be  inconceivable.' 

Another  note  of  sectarianism  in  the  evolutionists  is  their 
tendency  to  intolerance.*^  This  tendency  is  manifested,  perhaps, 
in  its  extremest  form  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  llie  sect. 
It  displays  itself,  however,  in  various  shapes,  some  of  which 
are  amusing  enough.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  the  eager  de- 
nunciation of  opposing  views,  the  impatience  of  all  adverse  cri 
ticism,  and  the  bringing  against  opponents  hastv  charges  of 
blindness  and  obstinacy,  ignorance  and  prejudice,  servility, 
corruption,  or  fear.  At  other  times  the  latent  spirit  of  intole- 
rance assumes  the  garb  of  missionary  .zeal,  appearing  in  the 
tacit  assumption  that  all  who  are  not  Darwinians  are  in  a 
benighted  and  miserable  condition.  This  zeal  often  extends 
to  an  affectionate  solicitude  as  to  the  mental  state  of  the  un- 
decided.    It  may  then  find  expression  in  the  inquiries,  ^  Are 

*  you  yet  a  Darwinian  ? '    ^  Has  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution 

*  been  revealed  to  you  ? '  *  Has  the  day-spring  of  chaos,  ne- 
'  cessity,  and  chance  dawned  upon  you,  or  are  you  stiU  groping 
'  in  the  outer  darkness  of  creation,  intelligence,  and  design  ?  * 
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Xiieae  anxious  inquirere  combine  with  their  missionary  zeal 
for  the  unconverted  a  sectarian  keenness  of  scent  for  heresy. 
Any  reference  to  soul  or  nmul,  to  rational  order,  foresight, 
«r  iidaptatkm,  tibey  regard  with  instinctive  suspicion;  while 
all  mdi  iconceptions  as  moral  order,  ordained  purpose^  formal 
cnr  final  couaes  in  nature,  are  promptly  repudiated  as  mere 
rennants  of  ancient  and  outworn  superstitbns.  The  mis- 
sicmary  effiirts  of  the  sect  are,  in  fact,  a  land  of  ludicrous 
travesty  of  the  acts  and  artifices  of  sectarian  aggressiveness 
and  0df««88ertion.  This  tendency  to  intoteranoe  appears  also  m 
the  writings  of  the  school,  espeeiaUy  in  the  less  distinguiahed. 
The  tone  of  the  discussion  in  many  oases  involves  uie  tacit 
asBumption  that  the  evolutionists  are  the  only  wise  men,  and 
wisdcmi  itself  will  die  with  them.  Thds  feature  comes  strongly 
ont  in  the  journals  of  the  school  in  the  free  use  of  .such  terms  as 
'  exploded'  and 'extinct'  applied  to  all  opposing  theories  and  rival 
views.  Nor  are  the  writings  of  the  leaders  altogether  free  &om 
this  taint  of  intolerance.  Even  Mr.  Darwin's  courtesy  and  can- 
dour partake  in  a  measure  of  the  same  spirit.  In  the  present 
volume  his  casual  references  to  other  principles  of  interpretation 
than  his  own,  though  strictly  polite,  indicate  clearly  enough 
that  in  the  writer's  opinion  they  are  irrational  and  absurd* 
This  method  of  treating  opponents,  though  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  Papal  denunciation,  rests  on  the  same  assumption  of 
infiidlibility,  the  same  summary  rejection  of  all  rival  views,  as- 
the  more  violent  anathemas  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The 
same  spirit  is  traceable  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Huadey, 
perhaps  the  acutest  thinker  and  most  variously  accomplished 
nuKu  belonging  to  the  school.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
read  his  replies  to  opponents  without  feeling  that  they  breathe 
a  spirit  of  latent  intolerance,  and  are  tinged  with  sectarian 
bitterness.  In  certain  passages  of  his  writings  he  rises  to 
a  pitch  of  prophetic  denunciation,  and  tells  his  opponents 
that  they  are  doomed  to  speedy  extinction  by  the  nature  of 
things,  and  will  soon  be  swept  from  the  universe.  This  ex- 
treme tone  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Professor 
Huxley  has  accepted  the  principle  of  evolution  more  abso- 
lutely than  any  other  man  of  science  except  Mr.  Darwin  him- 
self, and  that  consequently  he  represents  what  may  be  called  its 
religious  spirit  in  the  most  concentrated  form,  and  partly  also 
to  me  fact  that  his  nature  is  essentially  Puritanic,  if  not  Cal- 
vinistic.  He  has  the  moral  earnestness,  the  volitional  energy, 
the  absolute  confidence  in  his  own  convictions,  the  desire  and 
determination  to  impress  them  upon  all  mankind,  which  are 
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the  essential  marks  of  Puritan  character.  His  whole  temper 
and  spirit  is  essentially  dogmatic  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Ind^ 
pendent  type,  and  he  might  fairly  be  described  as  a  Roundhead 
who  had  lost  his  faith.  He  himself  shows  the  truest  instinct 
of  this  in  calling  his  republished  essays  '  Lay  Sennoiu.' 
They  abound,  in  fact^  with  the  hortatory  passages,  the  solemn 
personal  experiences,  the  heart-searchings  and  earnest  appeals 
that  are  found  in  Puritan  literature.  The  hypothesis  of 
evolution  thus  met  a  real  and  vital  want  in  his  nature,  and 
be  espoused  it  with  a  crusading  zeal  and  insistence  sur- 
prising enough  to  less  ardent  minds.  In  perfect  harmony 
with  this  feature  of  his  character.  Professor  Huxley  has  been 
known  to  express  a  strong  desire  for  a  scientific  hell,  to  which 
the  finally  impenitent,  those  who  persist  in  rejecting  the  new 
physical  gospel,  might  be  condemned.  In  a  lower  degree, 
and  in  less  noble  forms,  the  same  spirit  of  intolerance  is,  how- 
ever, manifested  by  all  the  more  energetic  members  of  the  new 
school. 

A  final  note  of  sectarianism  in  the  evolutionists  is  what  may 
be  called  their  illiterateness,  or  at  least  their  comparative  in- 
difference to  every  culture  or  cultus  except  their  own.  This 
feature  is  closely  connected  with  the  last — the  spirit  of  latent 
intolerance — and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  special 
manifestations.  Just  as  religious  sectaries  think  merely  their 
own  thoughts,  read  none  but  their  own  books,  and  are  exclu- 
sively interested  in  the  activities  of  their  own  little  world,  so 
genuine  evolutionists  appear  to  have  no  interest  in  any  sub- 
jects except  natural  history  and  anthropology.  They  repudiate 
all  inquiries  that  have  no  direct  or  perceptible  bearing  on  these 
central  objects  of  pursuit.  From  this  point  of  view  they 
stigmatise  literature  and  philosophy  as  vain,  if  not  frivolous, 
pursuits.  The  greatest  poets — Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and 
Shakspeare — are  passed  by  as  mere  *  fiddlers,'  while  metaphy- 
sicians and  theologians  are  denounced  as  word-jugglers  deal- 
ing in  idle  abstractions  and  fictitious  entities.  Even  history 
and  travels  have  in  their  view  a  very  secondary  and  indirect 
value,  as  helping  to  throw  occasional  light  on  the  physical 
condition  of  savage  tribes  or  the  material  iragments  of  ancient 
culture.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  the  evolutionists  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  literature,  philosophy,  or  history.  The  faith- 
ful Darwinian,  like  the  faithful  Mussulman,  judges  the  accu- 
mulated stores  of  human  knowled^  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  particular  faith,  and  would  deal  with  them  as  the  Calif 
Omir  did  with  the  Alexandrian  library.  If  other  works  con- 
tain only  what  is  found  in  Mr.  Dar^^nin,  they  are  superfluous 
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and  need  not  be  kept ;  if  they  contain  anything  different,  any- 
thing opposed  to  Mr.  Danvin,  they  are  injurious,  and  oumt 
to  be  destroyed.  The  old  idea  of  catholic  training,  of  a  varied 
and  vigorous  culture  fitted  to  develope  and  strengthen  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  is  in  this  way  so  completely  lost  that  the 
evolutionist's  conception  of  education  appears  hardly  to  go 
beyond  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  natural  history  under 
Darwinian  conditions.  Amidst  the  various  and  conflicting 
notions  of  liberal  education  that  are  now  distracting  public 
attention,  there  could  hardly  perhaps  be  found  a  lower  depth 
than  this. 

The  founder  himself  shares  to  a  large  extent  in  this  central 
characteristic  of  the  school ;  and  here  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  vital  defect  in  the  volume  before  us — a  defect  that 
goes  far  to  undermine  its  leading  principles,  and  vitiate  some 
of  its  most  prominent  conclusions.     It  has  long  been  a  re- 
proach against  Mr.  Darwin  that  while  he  extends  the  most 
ample  and  flattering  recognition  to  those  of  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  his  associates  and  disciples,  he  rarely  refers  to  even 
the  highest  authorities  who  happen  to  differ  from  him,  and 
then  only  in  the  most  indirect  and  sparing  manner.     So  long 
as  Mr.  Darwin  confined  himself  to  his  own  subject,  this  pro- 
cedure, though  a  sign  of  partiality,  was  of  comparatively  little 
consequence,  his  own  knowledge  being  so  complete  as  to  make 
him  virtually  independent  of  others.    But  in  *  The  Descent  of 
*  Man,'  and  in  the  present  work,  the  author  is  immediately 
concerned  not  only  with  bodily  structure  and  functions,  but 
>vith  mental  powers  and  products.     He  is  dealing  so  directly 
with  psychological  elements  and  principles  that  the  force  of 
his  reasoning  and  the  value  of  his  conclusions  must  depend 
altogether  on  his  mastery  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  mind.     This 
difficult  branch  of  investigation  has  been  systematically  culti- 
vated by  a  series  of  thinkers  whose  names  are  as  illustrious  as 
any  connected  with  the  advancement  of  science.     As  the  re- 
sult of  their  labours,  a  vast  body  of  elementary  facts  and  illu- 
minating principles  have  been  gradually  accumulated,   and 
moulded  into  scientific  shape,  the  different  steps^  of  the  process 
making  important  stages  m  the  history  of  philosophy.     But 
Mr.  Darwin  shows  no  sign  of  being  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
great  thinkers  whose  researches  and  discoveries  constitute  eras 
m  the  progress  of  mental  science.     The  only  ^  preparation  he 
seems  to  have  thought  necessary  before  assuming  the  respon- 
sible position  of  an  independent  authority  on  the  subject  is  of 
the  most  elementary  and  superficial  kind.     So  far  as  the  evi- 
dence goes,  Mr.  Darwin's  philosophical  knowledge  is  exclu- 
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sively  deriyed  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  PiofeBsor  Bant 
He  appears  to  have  dipped  into  the  sjstem  of  the  one,  ani 
kept  at  hand  for  ready  reference  the  students'  mannaia  pn>- 
duced  by  the  other.  Now,  these  writera — each  jufitly  emineai 
in  his  own  way— notorioinly  belong  to  extreme  and  oae-ddad 
schools.  But  Mr.  Darwin  never  seems  to  have  enlarged  Us 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  to  have  extended  his  reading  ut  any 
other  direction^  so  as  to  be  able  to  correct  and  modify  the  par- 
tial statements  of  his  chosen  guides.  He  is  never  wise  afaoYe 
what  they  have  written,  and  seems  to  have  only  an  imser£Bct 
acquaintance  even  with  this  very  limited  section  of  piiiiQflo- 
phical  literature.  Yet  on  the  strength  of  this  elementary  and 
one-sided  knowledge  he  boldly  undertakes  to  discuss  and  settle 
the  most  difficult  and  oomidex  problems  of  mental  science.  In 
any  other  department  of  inquiry  surely  suck  a  procedure  would 
be  justly  considered  as  in  the  fa%hest  degree  reprehensible. 
No  amount  of  eminence  in  special  departmoits  of  knowledge 
entitles  a  man  to  speak  with  authority  on  a  subject  he  haa  not 
seriously  studied  and  knows  little  or  nothing  about»  And  Mr. 
Darwin's  sudden  irruption  into  the  domain  of  mental  philoso- 
phy is  as  though  a  metaphysician  who  had  merely  dq)ped  into 
Oken's  ^  Elements  of  Physiophilosophy '  and  Carpenter's 
'  Manual  of  Human  Physiology '  should,  in  virtue  of  such  a 
smattering,  set  up  as  an  independent  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  boldly  deny  the  oenclusiimB  of  the  most  eminent  physio- 
logists of  the  time. 

It  is  true  that  in  terms  Mr.  Darwin  is  modest  enon^  with 
r^ard  to  his  pretensions.  He  virtually  apologiaea  fiw  Us 
limited*  knowledge  of  mental  scienee ;  but  the  ground  ef  tke 
apology,  if  worth  anything,  ought  to  have  been  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  undertaking  sueh  a  serious  task  as  the  evolutifm  of 
reason  and  conscience  from  animal  elonents.  Notwithstanding 
the  modesty  of  his  tone,  nodnng  can  be  more  presumptuous  in 
spirit  and  substance — more  arrogant,  indeed,  in  its  claims — 
than  Mr.  Darwin's  argument.  It  necessarily  presupposes  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  psychological  activities  and  pi>> 
ducts  not  only  in  themselves  but  in  their  mutual  relatioDB 
and  complex  development,  since  the  exposition  .undertakes  to 
enumerate,  explain,  and  account  for  them  all.  Mr.  Darwin 
expressly  claims  to  trace  the  origin,  growtli,  and  progiess 
of  the  elements  of  mind  from  the  earkest  and  moat  obsonre 
motions  of  sense  np  to  the  hiffhest  manifestaliona  of  intdli- 
gence,  freedom>  and  responaibility.  His  very  enun^mtiim 
of  these  elements  is,  however,  like  the  fiimitura  in  the  poar 
apodiecary's  shop — little  more  than  'a  beggady  aaamniof 
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*  empty  boxes.'    The  higher  faculties^  which  present  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  application  of  his  theory,  and  are 
indeed  fatal  to  its  larger   claims,   Mr.  Darwin   omits    alto- 
gether.    He  does  this  avowedly,  on  the  ground  that  hardly 
any  two  authora  agree  in  their  accounts  of  these  powers,  his 
minute  and  compr^ensive  historical  knowledge  of  Ihe  subject 
enabling  him  to  indulge  in  such  sweeping  assertions.     The 
nesertion  is  of  course  not  true ;  and  supposmg  it  were  true,  it 
would  not  relieve  Mr.  Darwin  from  the  necessity  of  discussing 
such  inconvenient  questions  as  self-consciousness,  discourse  of 
reason,  and  personid  identity.    However  hardly  they  may  press 
upon  his  particular  theory,  these  elements  of  our  mental  life 
exist,  and  have  therefore  to  be  accounted  for.     And  for  the 
exponent  of  the  theoiy  to  shrink  from  the  crucial  test  is  a 
virtual  admission  that  it  is  insufficient  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  nominally  applied.     At  the  outset,  thereiore,  the  facts  to 
be  explained  are  only  partially  considered,  the  most  important 
being  omitted.     And  the  reasoning  based  on  these  facts  is 
weaker  and  more  irrelevant  than  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  Mr.  Darwin's  writing.     It  stumbles  on  the 
threshold,  and  is  marked  throughout  by  illegitimate  assump- 
tions and  circular  reasonings  of  the  most  flagrant  kind,     it 
illustrates  at  every  point,  indeed,  the  well-known  fact,  that 
when  those  who  have  been  long  devoted  to  minute  external 
observation,  and  thus  accustomed  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
limited  and  lower  but  safe  guidance  of  inductive  lights  once 
abandon  the  familiar  path,  they  wander  far  more  widely  and 
hopelessly  than  others   whose   mental  training  and  activities 
have  been  less  exclusive.     After  hugging  closely  for  half  a 
century  the  shore  of  material  fact,  navigation  in  the  open  sea 
of  thought  becomes  difficult  and  hazardous,  especially  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  compass  and  chart  of  speculative  reason, 
and  unaccustomed  to  rule  their  course  by  the  higher  lights  in  the 
hemisphere  of  experience — the  lode-stars  of  rational  but  severely 
regulated  thought.    Many  wonder  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Darwin, 
being  so  supreme  in  the  observation,  description,  and  arrange- 
ment of  material  facts  should  be  so  inferior  in  dealing  with 
moral  facts  and  reasons,  so  weak  logically,  so  inconsequent 
and  inconclusive  in  the  region  of   abstract   speculation   and 
reflective  proof.     The  explanation  is  in  part  supplied  by  the 
circumstance  just  adverted  to,  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  philosophical  reasoning  too  late  in  life,  if  this  may  be  said 
without  offence ;  and  partly  also  .by  the  fact  we  have  specially 
noted,  that,  from  his  absorption  of  mind  in  his  own  subject,  he 
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has  failed  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  higher  province  of  m- 
quiry  into  which  he  has  somewhat  rashly  ventured* 

The  present  volume  supplies  fresh  evidence  that  Mr.  Dar- 
win's ignorance  of  mental  science  is  real  and  not  assumed* 
It  appears  from  the  very  manner  in  which  he  uses  the  authors 
on  which  he  exclusively  relies  for  such  information  as  he 
possesses.  As  his  previous  work^  to  be  at  all  effective  or  com- 
plete,  required  a  minute  acquaintance  with  man's  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  so  the  first  condition  of  success  in  his  pre- 
sent undertaking  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  passions, 
affections,  and  emotions.  We  naturally  expect,  therefore,  at 
the  outset  to  find  some  discrimination  of  the  special  sensibili- 
ties which  find  expression  in  the  countenance  and  gesture  of 
men  and  animals.  At  least  we  look  for  some  explanation  of 
what  is  included  under  emotion,  as  well  as  some  classification 
of  the  distinctively  human  emotions.  Instead  of  this  all  we 
find  is  a  short  quotation  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on  an 
initial  point  that  belongs  to  the  common-place  of  the  subject 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  *  has  drawn  a  clear 
'  distinction  between  emotions  and  sensations,  the  latter  being 
'  generated  in  our  corporeal  framework.  He  classes  as  feelings 
'  both  emotions  and  sensations.'  But  this  is  an  elementary 
distinction  taken  by  others  long  before  Mr.  Spencer,  and  more 
fully  developed  and  applied  than  by  him.  Thus,  to  refer  only 
to  an  established  and  easily  accessible  authority,  we  find  in  the 

*  EncycIopsBdia  Britannica '  the  following : — *  It  is  convenient 

*  to  lay  down  at  once  the  broadest  of  the  objective  distinctions 
'  separating  the  kinds  of  feeling.  A  sensation  is  a  feeling  whose 
'  excitant  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  body ;  an  emotion  is  a  feeling 
'  whose  excitant  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  mind  or  conscious- 

*  ness  of  the  subject.  '  And  again  a  little  later : — *  There  has 

*  been  already  stated  the  distribution  of  feelings  into  sensations 

*  and  emotions,  distinguishable  by  the  character  of  their  antece- 
'  dents  or  excitants,  these  being  respectively  phenomena  of  the 

*  bodily  organs  of  the  subject,  or  of  its  consciousness.'  A  writer 
familiar  with  the  subject  would  indeed  have  assumed  the  dis- 
tinction as  common-place,  without  feeling  it  necessary  to  quote 
any  authority  in  support  of  it.  Mr.  Darwin  might  almost  as 
well  have  announced  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  great  ex- 
ponent of  the  principle  of  evolution,  had  made  the  important 
and  original  remark  that  '  bodily  pain  is  different  from  mental 
'  suffering,  and  that  bruised  muscles  may  be  discriminated  fimn 
'  lacerated  feelings.'  Again,  in  dealing  with  the  physical  effects 
of  fear,  one  well-known  symptom  referred  to  is  the  partial 
paralysis  of  the  salivary  glands.      In  illustration  of  this  Mr. 
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Darwin  quotes  his  chief  psychological  authority : — *  Mr.  Bain 
'  explains  in  the  following  manner  the  origin  of  the  custom  of 

*  subjecting  criminals  in  India  to  the  ordeal  of  the  morsel  of 
'  rice :  '*  Ihe  accused  is  made  to  take  a  mouthful  of  rice,  and 
' ''  after  a  little  time  to  throw  it  out.   If  the  morsel  is  quite  dry 

the  party  is  believed  to  be  guilty,  his  own  evil  conscience 
operating  to  paralyse  the  saliyating  organs." '  Here  both  the 
fact  and  the  cause  of  it  as  are  old  as  the  hUls,  or  at  least  so  fami- 
liar that  they  might  be  at  once  assumed  without  any  special 
authority.  In  a  manual  published  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago  both  are  stated,  indeed,  as  notorious  truisms.   ^  Everybody 

*  Knows  the  almost  instantaneous  effect  of  fear  in  blanching  the 

*  cheeks,  and  rendering  the  eye  dull,  as  well  as  that  of  any 
'  intense  emotion  in  occasioning  an  immediate  suppression  of 
'  various  secretions,  such  as  tears  and  saliva.     The  cleaving 

*  of  the  tongue  to  the  mouth  from  violent  emotion — the  vox 

*  hctret  fauctbus — is  easily  explicable  upon  the  same  principles. 

*  Everybody  knows  the  story  of  the  detection  of  a  thief,  in  an 

*  establishment  of  servants,  by  the  dryness  of  the  rice  which  he, 

*  in  common  with  the  rest,  had  been  compelled  to  hold  in  his 
'  mouth,  while  each  was  taxed  with  the  theft.'  Here,  again, 
Mr.  Darwin  might  almost  as  well  have  quoted  the  same  authority 
in  support  of  any  familiar  fact — might  have  said,  for  instance, 
Professor  Bain  has  acutely  remarked  that  a  bitter  taste  pro- 
duces wryness  and  contortion  of  the  mouth,  just  as  a  bad  smell 
operates  most  energetically  upon  the  muscles  of  the  nose. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  notice  Mr.  Darwin's  method  of 
dealing  with  the  facts  of  expression,  and  the  principles  he 
lays  down  for  their  interpretation.  His  method  of  arriving 
at  the  facts  of  human  emotion  is  so  characteristic  that  it 
well  deserves  a  word  or  two  of  special  comment.  It  indi- 
cates the  presence  and  active  working  of  a  strong  precon- 
ception in  the  author's  mind.  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  the 
principle  of  evolution  had  occurred  to  him  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and  that  he  has  observed  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
pression at  intervals  ever  since,  in  order  mainly,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  find  illustrations  in  confirmation  of  the  principle. 
But  parental  attachment  to  a  new  principle  may  be  just  as 
disturbing  an  element  in  the  way  of  unbiassed  observation  as 
partiality  for  any  established  method.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  read  far  in  the  present  volume  without  feeling  that  the  facts 
have  been  selected,  arranged,  and  interpreted  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  new  theory  rather  than  according  to  their 
actual  character  and  the  results  they  spontaneously  afford. 
There  is  an  obvious  effort  from  the  first  to  bring  vividly  into 
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view  not  what  is  most  distinctive  in  die  eiq>res8ion  of  humaa 
emotion,  but  what  is  common  to  men  and  wTiinitls  The  aim 
all  through  is  to  stretch  this  common  element  in  every  mir 
ceivable  way,  and  make  it  appear  as  largis  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose  the  higher  human  emotions  are  not  dealt  with  at  all, 
or,  if  incidentally  noticed,  are  at  once  dismissed  as  artificial, 
conv^itional,  and  the  like.  As  in  ^  The  Descent  of  Man '  the 
higher  mental  powers,  being  inconvenient,  were  passed  over, 
so  in  the  interpretalion  of  expression  the  nobler  emotions  are 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reason.  For  the 
same  purpose  the  very  lunited  expressive  element  in  the  coun- 
tenances and  gesture  of  animals  is  habitually  overstated,  while 
the  enormously  higher  power  of  expression  possessed  by  man 
is  systematically  understated.  In  relation  to  the  first  point, 
the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  persistently  reads  his  own 
theory  into  the  ambiguous  muscular  twitches  and  spasms  of 
monkeys  and  other  ftrnmaJR  is  often  amusing  in  a  high  degree. 
The  manner  in  which  he  continually  degrades  and  vulgarises 
human  emotion  is  equally  striking. 

But  the  method  of  arriving  at  ^e  facts  to  be  explained  shows 
the  working  of  the  same  mental  preoccupation  in  a  still  stronger 
and  more  obtrusive  form.  Mr.  Darwin  describes  minutely  the 
plan  he  adopted  in  order  to  acquire  as  good  a  foundation  as 
possible,  and  ascertain  how  far  particular  movements  of  the 
features  and  gestures  are  really  expressive  of  certain  states.of 
mind.  The  plan  consists  in  obtaining  observations  from  six 
different  sources.  These  are,  first,  infants,  because  they  exhibit 
many  emotions  with  extraordinary  force ;  second,  the  insane, 
as  they  are  liable  to  the  strongest  passions,  and  give  imcon- 
troUed  vent  to  them ;  third,  galvanism — that  is,  muscles  artifi- 
cially excited  by  means  of  galvanic  action ;  fourth,  art,  the 
great  masters  in  painting  and  sculpture ;  fifth,  ruder  and  more 
savage  races ;  sixth,  the  lower  animals.  To  this  last  source 
Mr.  Darwin  naturally  attaches  a  ^  paramount  importance,'  as 
affording  ^  the  safest  basis  for  generalisation  on  the  causes  or 
'  origin  of  the  various  movements  of  expression*'  Now,  if  the  six 
sources  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  only  one  of  them 
— the  fourth — could  any  knowledge  of  the  higher  and  more 
complex  human  emotions  be  derived.  And,  curiously  enou^, 
this  is  precisely  the  one  from  which  Mr.  Darwin  confesses  that 
he  obtained  littie  or  nothing  suitable  to  his  purpose.  The  five 
other  sources  could  illustrate  at  best  only  the  simpler,  ruder, 
and  more  violent  forms  of  passion.  The  higher  emotions  are 
associated  with  the  activity  of  reason,  are  inaeed  the  reflex  oi 
developed  intelligence.      iBut  in  infimts  reason  is  wholly  uih 
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developed,  laere  animal  appetites  and  paasions  having  the 
supremacy.     In  the  case,  of  uie  insane  reason  is  dethroned,  and 
while  they  are  liable  to  nnoontrolled  outbreaks  of  passion,  the 
passion  is  necessarily  of  an  irrational  and  violent  kind.  Savages, 
again,  are  the  infants  of  the  race^  and  the  emotions  manifested 
by  them  will,  as  a  rule,  be  of  a  coarse  and  rudimentary  kind. 
^Diis  is   stUl  more  true  of  the  lower  animals.     It  may  be 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  they  have  emotions  at  all  in  the 
stricter,  meaning  of  the  term — whether  they  are  not  always 
moved  by  bodily  appetites,  passions,  and  desires^  rather  than 
by  purely  mental  causes  and  anteced^its.     Then,  again,  gal- 
vanised muscle  can  exhibit  at  most  only  the  harsher  elements 
of  expression^  and  that  too  in  an  isolated .  and  extreme  form* 
Nothing  can  more   vividly  illustrate  this   than   the  hideous 
portraits  of  the  ^vanised   old  man  whose  'skin  was  little 
'  sensitive,'  which  Mr.  Darwin  employs  to  illustrate  his  expo- 
sitions.    In  these  portraits  all  the  varieties  of  facial  expression 
are  so  repulsively  unnatural  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
them  is  the  more  unhuman— the  grin,  the  frown,  or  the  gasp. 
The  violent  distortion  of  isolated  muscles  altosether  destroys  the 
fine  lines  and  shades  of  movement  that  are  the  life  and  soul  of 
spontaneous  expression.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  many  of 
ihe  illustraticms  could  not  be  recognised  or  agreed  upon  as 
expressions  of  any  distinctively  human  emotion. 

The  result  is  that  from  the  sources  to  which  Mr.  Darwin 
exclusively  refers  for  his  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  illus- 
trations of  the  higher  and  more  characteristic  hmnan  emotions. 
They  are  all,  no  doubt,  of  use  in  helping  to  throw  light  on  the 
lower  appetites  and  passions.  But  in  studying  emotion  to 
restrict  attention  to  such  sources  is  a  glaringly  partial  and 
one-sided  procedure.  It  is  obvious  that  no  adequate  knowledge 
of  human  expression  can  be  gained  ixom  studying  only  the 
rude,  undeveloped,  and  abnormal  forms  of  humanity.  If  the 
&cts  of  expression  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  humanity 
must  be  studied  not  merely  in  its  dwarfed,  diseased,  and  ar- 
rested shapes,  but  in  typical  examples  of  varied  faculty  and 
developed  power.  Men  of  at  least  average  endowment  must 
be  carefully  observed  under  circumstances  that  call  into  free 
and  varied  play  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  powers  of  intel- 
ligence and  sensibility,  and  especially  in  the  critical  moments 
that  give  concentrated  and  intense  expression  to  conflicting 
desires,  or  reveal  as  by  a  flash  of  light  the  master  passions  ot 
the  mind.  These  are  the  moments  of  exultation  and  depression 
andi  eq>eGially  the  seasons  of  reverses,  perils,  and  distress^  the 
effect  of  whidiL  is  so  finely  described  by  Lucretius : — 
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'  Quo  magis  in  dubiifl  homlnem  Bpectare  peiiclis 
Convenit  adversisque  in  rebus  noscere  qui  dt ; 
Nam  veree  voces  turn  demum  pectore  ab  imo 
Eliciuntur ;  et  eripitvr  persona,  manet  rM.* 

At  such  seasons  the  mask  is  torn  away,  and  the  man  remains ; 
all  disguises  of  conventional  expression  disappear,  and  the 
realities  of  life,  the  innermost  feelings  and  desires,  are  revealed 
in  their  naked  depth,  truthfulness,  and  power. 

Now,  apart  from  long  and  minute  personal  observation,  the 
only  way  of  carrying  on  this  study  is  by  means  of  literature 
and  art — in  the  pages  of  great  poets  and  prose  writers,  and 
the  works  of  the  masters  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
writings  of  the  more  eminent  authors,  who  have  been  careful 
observers  of  human  nature,  and  had  the  profoundest  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  human  passion,  abound  with  admirable 
touches  and  truthful  descriptions  of  expression.  Mr.  Darwin, 
it  is  true,  does  not  include  literature  amongst  the  sources  from 
whence  information  on  the  subject  may  be  derived,  but  he 
avails  himself  of  it  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Happily  in  this 
respect,  his  practice  is  wider  than  his  precept,  or  his  exposition 
would  be  more  imperfect  than  it  is.  But  although  he  has 
derived  a  few  graphic  delineations  from  novelists  and  poets, 
especially  from  Shakspeare,  this  rich  vein  of  illustration  is 
left  comparatively  unworked.  This  has  mainly  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  great  poets  delight  to  exemplify  the  higher 
and  nobler  aspects  of  emotion  which  Mr.  Darwin,  as  a  rule, 
neglects.  Had  he  taken  anything  like  an  adequate  view  of  the 
higher  ranges  of  expression,  the  illustrative  quotations  from 
Shakspeare  alone  might  have  been  multiplied  t«n-fold.  Then, 
again,  the  more  intense,  susceptible,  and  keenly  observant 
modem  poets,  such  as  Shelley,  abound  with  vivid  images  of 
the  darker  passions,  as  well  as  with  exquisite  descriptions  of  the 
kindled  and  exalted  gestures  in  which  the  nobler  feelings  and 
desires  find  expression.  This,  indeed,  is  what  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  to  find.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  the  poet  that, 
being  nchly  endowed  with  sensibility  himself,  he  should  be 
keenly  alive  to  its  manifestations  in  odiers,  discriminating  with 
quick  intuitive  precision  even  the  more  subtle,  delicate,  and 
evanescent  forms  of  emotion.  Many  writers  of  imaginative 
prose,  too,  are  gifted  with  such  a  spirit  of  minute  observation 
that  their  pictures  of  human  nature  possess  a  kind  of  photo- 
graphic truth,  distinctness,  and  reality.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  more  eminent  female  novelists,  who  have  a  rare  power  of 
making  emotion  visible  by  its  external  signs,  as  well  as  audible 
by  its  impassioned  utterances.     Such  women,  being  endowed 
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with  keen  and  delicate  sensibility,  have  an  extraordinary  power 
of  detecting  varying  shades  of  expression,  and  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  their  meaning,  amounting  almost  to  divination.  Mr. 
Darwin  has  derived  a  few  illustrations  from  this  source,  but 
they  might  with  advantage  have  been  greatly  multiplied. 
Indeed,  from  the  works  of  George  Eliot  alone  there  mi^ht 
easily  be  selected  felicitous  descriptive  touches  embracing 
almost  every  kind  of  human  emotion  and  desire. 

What  is  thus  true  of  literature  is  still  more  true  of  art,  the 
main  business  of  great  painters  and  sculptors  being  to  study 
and  portray  the  more  characteristic  types  of  human  nature, 
the  more  impressive  and  affecting  manifestations  of  human 
emotion.  The  great  artists  have  profoundly  studied  the  play 
of  human  feeling,  have  carefully  observed  the  indications  of 
passion  and  affection,  for  the  express  purpose  of  permanently 
recording  them  in  eloquent  light  and  shadow,  in  living  lines 
and  colours,  or  in  breathing  bronze  and  marble.  Their  works 
accordingly  are  the  great  store-house  of  materials  for  illustrat- 
ing the  entire  range  of  human  gesture  and  expression.  This 
was  so  fully  recognised  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  he  entitled  his 
great  work  *  Tlie  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression  in 
*  connexion  with  the  Fine  Arts.'  Yet  from  this  prolific  source 
Mr.  Darwin  has  not,  we  believe,  derived  a  single  illustration. 
Nay,  as  we  have  seen,  he  even  asserts  that,  ^er  examining 
copies  of  the  well-known  works  of  the  ^reat  painters  ana 
sculptors,  he  found  little  or  nothing  suitable  to  his  purpose. 
We  venture  to  think  that  with  unbiassed  judges  acquainted 
with  the  subject  this  will  be  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  that 
purpose,  will  sufficiently  indicate  that  from  the  very  outset  Mr. 
Darwin  has  not  attempted  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
human  emotion,  but  only  those  parts  of  it  which  could  be 
readily  connected  with  the  manifestations  of  brute  instincts, 
of  animal  appetites  and  desires. 

In  this  point  of  view  it  is  instructive  to  compare  Mr.  Dar- 
win's treatise  with  that  just  referred  to — Sir  Charles  Bell's 
classical  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  expression.  In  all 
vital  points  of  conception  and  treatment,  indeed,  no  contrast 
could  be  more  striking  than  that  presented  by  the  two  works, 
or,  we  need  scarcely  add,  more  strikingly  in  favour  of  *  The 
•*  Philosophy  of  Expression  in  connexion  with  the  Fine  Arts.' 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  it  is  true,  deals  largely  with  expression  in 
animals  as  well  as  in  man  ;  but  he  does  not,  like  Mr.  Darwin, 
invert  the  true  proportions  of  the  subject,  by  trying  to  assimi- 
late what  is  highest  in  expression  to  what  is  meanest  and 
lowest.     He  preserves  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  truth. 
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modesty^  and  balance  of  natnre.     While  he  stadied 
the  lower  sources  whence  a  knowledge  of  ^expresann  in  its 
mdimentary  forms  may  be  derired,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
higher  sources,  the  fullest  consideration  of  which  must  •ciown 
any  adMuate  exposition  of  the  subject     Then,  with  xegand  to 
style  and  treatment.  Sir   Chaxles  Bell  was  not  more   deci- 
sively Mr.  Darwin's  superior  as  an  anatomist  snd  physielG|pit 
than  as  a  man  of  taste  and  of  litemry  and  philoaophioal  cul- 
ture.    His  style  is  marked  by  the  rarest  union  of  graceful- 
ness and  strength,  of  ]mrity,  precision,  and  admiraUy  co«eedi- 
nated  scientific  and  literary  power.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Darwin's  writing  is  marked  by  slang  phrases,  vulgarisms,  and 
a  pervading  looseness  of  structure  that,  apart  from  the  isteraet 
of  the  subject,  would  often  make  the  mere  reading  a  wearisome 
task.     We  only  wish  there  were  epaoe  at  command  tx>  ezen- 
plify  Sir  Charles  Bell's  inunense  superiority  in  this  respect. 
But  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  essay  will  remember  how 
happily  it  illustrates  the  higher  culture  that  illuminates  qMoial 
knowledge,  connects  science  with  history  and  philosophy,  aaid 
thus  gives  to  its  expositions  a  distinctively  literary  character, 
and  a  broadly  human  interest.     The  author's  varied,  rich,  and 
refined  training  as  a  thinker  and  critic  appears  in  every  part, 
not  only  in  the  style,  but  in  tlie  finished  accuracy,  fulness,  and 
plastic  mx)uping  of  the  details,  in  the  firm  and  fiexiUe  com- 
mand 01  general  principles,  and  in  the  rare  beauty  of  the  illos- 
trations,  both  literary  and  artistic.     The  literary  illustratians 
are  so  numerous  indeed  that  the  more  eminent  poets,  belong- 
ing to  almost  all  the  great  periods  of  literature  —  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid ;  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso ;  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Milton — are  laid  under  contribution  for  felicitoas 
descriptive  touches  or  more  elaborate  but  exquisitely  delicate 
and  truthful  illustrations  of  expression. 

But  the  respective  relation  or  attitude  of  the  two  writers 
towards  art  brings  out  the  vital  difference  of  conception  and 
treatment  in  the  most  striking  form.     Mr.  Darwin  apparently 
knows  nothing  of  art,  and  certainly  has  no  perception  of  its 
intimate  relation  to  the  subject  he  undertakes  to  expound.    As 
we  have  seen,  he  professes  to  have  looked  into  the  masterpieoes 
of  the  great  European  painters  and  sculptors  without  discover- 
ing any  important  elements  of  expression  in  their  works.  Witii 
Sir  Charles  Bell  art  is  so  vitally  related  to  expression  as  to  find 
a  place  in  the  very  title  of  his  work.     Mr.  Darwin's  studies  in 
art  appear  to  have  been  restricted  to  looking  over  a  few  photo- 
graphic copies  of  the  works  of  great  masters.     Sir  Charles  Bell 
went  to  Italy  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  its  galleries 
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« 
and  studying  tiie  splendid  monuments  of  painting  and  sculpitnre 

the  conntry  contains.  Mr.  Darwin  has  not  a  single  illnstration 
d^yed  from  art^  no  referenoe  to  the  suljeet,  indeed,  except 
the  pass^e  in  which  he  dismisaes  it  from  consideration.  ^ 
Charles  Bell's  work  abounds  with  tiie  h^^ttest  illustrations 
derived  from  painting  and  sculpture.  We  may  point  to  his 
descrq)tions  of  Guercino's  Departure  of  Hagar,  in  the  Gallery 
of  Milan,  of  KaphaePs  St.  Cecilia,  of  Guido's  Murder  of  the 
Innocents,  and  of  a  Pieta  by  Michael  Angelo  as  admirable 
exampLes.  From  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  ex- 
pression, moreover.  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  in  this  way  able  not 
only  to  appreciate  and  employ  for  his  own  purposes  the  tniih- 
fiil  delineations  of  the  emotions  by  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors ;  he  was  able  to  criticise  l^eir  work,  to  detect  the 
points  where  they  failed  accurately  to  represent  the  complexity 
or  harmony  of  muscular  movement  involved  in  particular  emo- 
tions, or  sacrificed  the  consensus  of  expressive  form  and  gesture 
to  the  imagined  requirements  of  the  composition.  In  general, 
however,  his  finely  critical  and  scientific  insight  l^d  him  to  vin- 
dicate afresh  the  wonderfully  accurate  rendering  of  emotion  in 
gesture  and  expression  which  characterises  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  reaaons  of  this  widely  difierent  treatment  of  art  by  the 
two  authors  are  as  worthy  of  notice  as  the  treatment  itself. 
With  Sir  Charles  Bell  expression  is  the  material  reflex  or 
manifestation  of  mind.  It  indicates  the  command  of  an  intdli- 
gent  and  sensitive  being  over  the  physical  machinery  which 
is  its  instrument — an  instrument  admirably  adapted  in  every 
part  for  this  purpose,  and  which  has  an  important  share  in  aiding 
the  development  of  latent  power.  But  that  power,  once  de- 
veloped through  the  double  instrumentality  of  speech  and  ges- 
ture, may,  and  often  does,  assert  its  superiority  by  governing 
the  physical  machinery,  not  of  course  independently  of  outward 
conditions  and  bodily  wants,  but  in  absolute  conformity  to 
ideal  aims,  to  a  spiritualistic  conception  of  life  and  labour. 
Of  this  outward  revelation  of  powers  and  capacities,  trans- 
cending all  merely  animal  elements,  great  artists  are  the 
students  and  interpreters.  As  the  result  of  their  labours, 
its  essential  points  are  transcribed  with  ever-increasing 
fulness  and  accuracy  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of 
mankind.  At  first  the  interpretation  is  feeble  and  faltering, 
'the  transcript  imperfect,  but  with  the  progress  of  art  it 
advances  in  delicacy,  truthfulness,  and  power,  imtil  it  be- 
comes an  authentic  revelation  of  the  nobler  elements  of  mind. 
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the  higher  nature  of  man.      Sir   Charles  Bell  traces  this 
progress  in  his  introduction : — 

*'  With  better  times  the  influence  of  the  Church  was  more  happilj 
exercised,  and  finer  feelings  prevailed.  The  subjects  were  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  noble  efforts  were  made,  attesting  a  deep  feeling  of 
every  condition  of  humanity.  What  we  see  in  the  churches  of  Italj, 
and  almost  in  every  church,  is  the  representation  of  innocence  and  ten- 
derness in  the  Madonna  and  Child  and  in  the  young  St.  John.  Con- 
trasted  with  the  truth,  and  beauty,  and  innocence  of  the  Yixgin,  there 
is  the  mature  beauty  and  abandonment  of  the  Magdalen.  In  the  dead 
Christ,  in  the  swooning  of  the  mother  of  the  Siivioiu:,  and  in  the  Maiya 
there  is  the  utmost  scope  for  the  genius  of  the  painter.  We  see  there, 
also,  the  grave  character  of  mature  years  in  the  prophets  and  evange- 
lists, and  the  grandeur  of  expression  in  Moses.  In  short,  we  have  the 
whole  range  of  hiunan  character  and  expression,  from  the  divine  loveli- 
ness and  purity  of  the  in&nt  Saviour,  of  angels  and  saints,  to  the 
strength,  fierceness,  and  brutality  of  the  executioners.' 

This  manifestation  of  inward  and  higher  feeling  beautiSes 
even  what  is  physically  weak,  poor,  and  unattractive : — 

'  Human  sentiments  prevailing  in  the  expression  of  a  face  will  always 
make  it  agreeable  or  lovely.     Expression  is  even  of  more  consequence 
than  shape  :  it  will  light  up  features  otherwise  heavy ;  it  will  make  na 
forget  all  but  the  quality  of  the  mind.     As  the  natural  tones  of  the 
voice  are  understood  and  felt  by  all,  so  it  is  with  the  movements  of  the 
countenance ;  on  these  we  are  continually  intent,  and  the  mind  ever 
insensibly  exercised.  .  .  .  Anatomy,  in  its  relation  to  the  arts  of  design, 
is,  in  truth,  the  grammar  of  that  language  in  which  they  address  us. 
The  expressions,  attitudes,  and  movements  of  the  human  figure  are  the 
characters  of  this  language,  adapted  to  convey  the  effect  of  historical 
narration,  as  well  as  to  show  the  working  of  human  passion,  and  to  give 
the  most  striking  and  lively  indications  of  intellectual  power  and  enei^gy. 
The  art  of  the  painter,  considered  with  a  view  to  these  interesting 
representations,  assumes  a  high  character.     Every  lesser  embellishment 
and  minuteness  of  detail  is  regarded  by  an  artist  who  has  those  moR 
enlarged  views  of  his  profession  as  foreign  to  the  main  design,  distract- 
ing and  hurtful  to  the  grand  effect,  admired  only  as  accurate  imitationi) 
almost  appearing  to  be  what  they  are  not.   •   .« .   It  is  by  his  creative 
powers  alone  that  he  can  become  truly  a  painter ;  and  for  these  he  is 
to  trust  to  original  genius,  cultivated  and  enriched  by  a  constant  obser- 
vation of  nature.     Till  he  has  acquired  a  poet^s  eye  for  nature,  and 
can  seize  with  intuitive  quickness  the  appearances  of  passion,  and  all 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  body  by  the  operations  of  the  mind,  be 
has  not  raised  himself  above  the  mechanism  of  his  art,  nor  does  he  rank 
with  the  poet  or  historian.  ...  As  we  may  define  anatomy  to  be  the 
examination  of  that  structure  by  which  the  mind  expresses  emotion, 
and  through  which  the  emotions  are  controlled  and  modified,  it  intro- 
duces us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  and  mutual  influences  which 
exist  between  the  mind  and  the  body.    To  the  painter,  therefore,  the 
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Btudy  la  necessarily  one  of  great  importance ;  it  does  not  teach  him  to 
use  his  pencil,  but  it  teaches  him  to  observe  nature,  to  see  forms  in  their 
minute  varieties  which,  but  for  the  principles  here  elucidated,  would 
pass  unnoticed — ^to  catch  expressions  so  evanescent  that  they  must 
escape  him,  did  he  not  know  their  sources.  It  is  this  reducing  of 
things  to  their  principles  which  elevates  his  art  into  a  connexion  with 
philosophy,  and  which  gives  it  the  character  of  a  liberal  art. 

'  By  anatomy  in  its  relation  to  the  arts  of  design  I  understand  not 
merely  the  study  of  the  individual  and  dissected  muscles  of  the  &ce,  or 
body,  or  limbs,  but  the  observation  of  all  the  characteristic  varieties 
which  distinguish  the  frame  of  the  body  or  countenance.  A  knowledge 
of  the  peculiarities  of  in&ncy,  youth,  or  age ;  of  sickness  or  robust 
health ;  or  of  the  contrasts  between  manly  or  muscular  strength  and 
feminine  delicacy ;  or  of  the  appearances  which  pain  or  death  present^ 
belongs  to  its  province  as  much  as  the  study  of  the  muscles  of  the  &c& 
when  affected  in  emotion.  Viewed  in  this  comprehensive  light,  anatomy 
Ibrms  a  science  not  only  of  great  interest,  but  one  which  will  be  sure 
to  give  the  artist  a  true  spirit  of  observation,  teach  him.  to  distinguish 
what  is  essential  to  just  expression,  and  direct  his  attention  to  appear- 
ances on  which  the  effect  and  force,  as  well  as  the  delicacy,  of  his  de- 
lineations will  be  found  to  depend.' 

This  thorough  knowledge  of  the  groundwork  or  ^*ammar  of 
art,  the  play  of  the  muscles  involved  in  expression.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  justly  regards  as  essential  to  the  production  of  ideal  beauty, 
as  well  as  for  reaching  the  dignity,  grandeur,  and  power,  the 
majestic  harmony  and  repnose,  that  belong  to  the  masterpieces 
of  classic  art.  This  end  is  obtained  in  we  highest  perfection, 
indeed,  by  vividly  depicting  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over  its 
physical  instruments  and  conditions,  the  innate  greatness  of 
soul  that  overcomes  the  extremities  of  bodily  torture  and 
mental  anguish : — 

*•  With  the  view  of  attaining  beauty,  the  artist  is  not  to  slight  naturo 
or  to  avoid  it,  but  to  study  it  deeply,  as  the  only  source  of  improve- 
ment. He  must  not  only  contemplate  those  beauties  which  we  may 
suppose  to  stand  before  him,  but  consider  where  they  differ  from  others 
less  admirable.  How  beautiful  that  smile  !  How  eloquent  those  lips ! 
Let  him  ask  himself  in  what  this  consists.  Smiling  and  speech  are 
characteristic  of  man,  and  are  bestowed  to  express  the  affections  of  the 
heart  and  communicate  thought.  Give  to  the  mouth  the  capacity  for 
these.  Observe  the  forehead  and  the  defined  eyebrow :  what  is  there 
in  nature  superior  ?  Let  him  mark  them,  and  then  raise  and  throw 
forward  the  forehead — a  feature  especially  human  and  elevating  to  the 
countenance.  Now  he  sees  that  depth  is  given  to  the  eye ;  that  the 
shadows  fall  with  bold  relief;  the  eyebrow  acquires  more  freedom, 
stands  in  a  finer  arch,  and  is  more  expressive  of  agreeable  emotions. 
And  thus  he  passes  from  point  to  point,  from  one  feature  to  another — 
the  nose,  the  ear — exaggerating  a  little  the  outline  of  whatever  indicates 
the  higher  and  purer  qualities,  and  avoiding  what  is  low,  or  whatever 
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is  associated  ynth  l^e  baser  hmnan  pasioBB  or  with  tbe  form  oi  Ae 
brutes;  and  bj  insensible  gradations  and  long  contemplation  of  what  is 
highest  and  best  he  aoquiies,  and  from  natnre,  that  idea  which  is,  in 
his  mindythe  perfection  of  form.  .  .  .  Thus  the  painter  must  study  the 
traits  of  hmnan  expression.  The  noblest  aim  of  painting  is  imques- 
tionably  to  affect  the  mind,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  representa- 
tion of  sentiment  and  passion — of  emotion  as  indicated  by  uie  figniB 
and  the  comitenance.  But  if  it  be  contended  that  an  imposing  stillneaB 
and  tranquillity  must  perrade  the  higher  subjects  of  painting,  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  it  is  a  tranquillity  which  he  can  never  attain  who  is  not 
capable  of  representing  all  the  violence  and  agitation  of  passion.  It  u 
not  such  repose  as  the  artist  who  has  despised  or  neglected  natural 
character  may  be  able  to  represent,  but  sudi  as  he  alone  can  conceive 
and  execute  who  has  studied  all  the  variety  of  expression,  and  learned 
the  anatomy  of  the  ^e  and  limbs  in  their  most  violent  action.  Nay, 
tranquillity  or  repose,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  can  only  be  troly 
zepresented  by  one  who  can  with  equal  &cility  give  energy  to  the 
features  and  figure ;  for  in  rest  there  must  be  character,  and  that  cha- 
ract^  will  best  be  expressed  by  him  who  has  studied  the  effect  of  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  diat  repose  and 
agitation  must  ever  greatly  depend  on  contrast  and  opposition.  There 
are  few  grand  subjects  in  history  or  mythology  in  whidi  the  tranquillity 
and  higher  beauty  of  expression  in  the  main  figure  does  not  borrow 
some  aid  from  the  contrast  of  the  harsher  features,  more  marked  cha- 
racters, and  more  passionate  gestures  of  the  surrounding  groups.* 

From  this  just  and  fruitful  oonception  of  tbe  relation  of  art 
to  expression  we  turn  for  a  final  contrast  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
account  of  his  artHBtudies  and  their  result  This  aocotuit, 
short  as  it  is,  throws  so  much  light  on  the  anihor's  taste  and 
appreciation^  that  every  word  of  it  deserves  to  be  recorded : — 

*  I  had  hoped,'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  *  to  derive  much  aid  from  the 
great  masters  in  painting  and  sculpture,  who  are  such  close  observers. 
Accordingly  I  have  looked  at  photographs  and  engravings  of  many 
well-known  works,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  not  thus  profited. 
The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  in  works  of  art  beauty  is  tlie  chief  object, 
and  strongly  contracted  facial  muscles  destroy  beauty.  The  atorj  ojf 
the  composition  is  generally  told  with  wonderful  force  and  truth  by 
skilfully  given  accessories.' 

Here  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  author  uncon- 
sciously reveals  what  he  is  in  search  of — *  strongly  con- 
*  tracted  facial  muscles ' — and  these^  of  course,  mainly  belong 
to  the  lower  and  more  violent  passions.  But,  apart  nt>m  this, 
the  statement  as  applied  to  the  great  schools  of^  European  art 
is  so  remarkable  that  we  earnestly  commend  it  to  anyone, 
especially  to  any  disciple,  who  combines  confidence  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  knowledge  and  judgment  with  the  very  slightest 
individual    acquaintance  with  the   subject.     The  statement 
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Tirtuallj  is  that  in  the  works  of  the  great  painters  and 
tsculptors  the  countenances  and  gestures  are  as  a  rule  in- 
expressive, the  story  of  the  composition  being  told  by  skilfully 
given  accessories.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  not 
true  even  with  regard  to  ancient  art — ^to  Grreek  sculpture — 
where  the  sense  of  harmony,  repose,  and  completeness  of 
^ect  was  so  strong  that  expression  and  gesture  are  often 
partially  sacrificed  to  beauty  of  feature  and  pmportion  of 
form.  Even  here,  however,  the  educated  and  observant 
eye  will  find  rich  materials  for  the  study  of  expression  as 
well  as  of  feature  and  fornl.  But  as  applied  to  mediseval  and 
modern  art,  and  especially  to  the  great  Italian  schools  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  Mr.  Darwin's  statement  is  ludicrously 
wide  of  the  mark — is,  indeed,  the  exact  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Expression  is  the  very  point  by  which  modem  art  is  so  broadly 
and  decisively  separated  from  ancient  art.  This  element  is  so 
predominant  and  distinctive  as  to  constitute  not  only  the  glory 
of  modem  art,  but  to  some  extent  its  reproach  as  well.  At 
least  critics,  like  Winckelmann,  devoted  to  classic  art  con- 
demn modem  or  romantic  art  on  the  very  ground  of  gesture 
being  made  too  prominent,  of  a  disproportionate  attention 
being  given  to  expression,  beauty,  harmony,  and  proportion 
being  often  sacrificed  to  the  powerful  rendering  of  passion. 
•Critics  of  almost  all  schools,  indeed,  have  recognised  the 
tendency  of  modem  art  to  make  individual  feeling  unduly 
prominent,  to  give  concentrated  and  intense,  il*  not  exagge* 
rated,  expression  to  emotion.  The  striking,  and  well-known 
contrast  between  ancient  and  modem  art  in  this  respect  is 
brought  vividly  out  in  one  of  Browning's  most  characteristic 
poems,  entitled  *  Old  Pictures  in  Florence.'  While  the  whole 
poem  is  full  of  truth,  stated  in  the  author's  eccentric  and  way- 
ward style,  a  single  stanza  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  vital 
point  of  the  contrast : — 

'  On  which  I  cod  dude  that  the  early  painters, 

To  cries  of  "  Greek  art,  and  what  more  wish  you  ?  " 
Beplied,  "  Become  now  self-acquainters, 

And  paint  man,  man — whatever  the  issue  ! 
Make  the  hopes  shine  through  the  flesh  they  fray, 

New  fears  aggrandise  the  rags  and  tatters, 
So  bring  the  invisible  full  into  play, 

Let  the  visible  go  to  the  dogs — what  matters  ?  " 

From  the  very  rise  of  modern  art  in  Italy,  its  progress  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  masters  and  schools,  whose  aim  was  to 
give  full  expression  to  varieties  of  personal  character.  Their 
work  is  conspicuous  for  the  force  of  well-defined  feeling  in  the 
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face  and  gesture  of  individual  figures^  and  the  dramatic  interest 
of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong.  The  names  of  Cimabue,. 
Giotto,  Orcagna,  and  Massaccio,  of  Bellini,  Titian,  Giorgione, 
and  Ghirlandajo,  will  sufficiently  recall  the  lon^  line  of  early 
but  illustrious  painters,  remarkable  for  their  vivid  and  power- 
ful rendering  of  expression.  Other  contemporary  masters 
devoted  themselves  almost  exchisively  to  religious  subjects,  and 
became  eminent  for  the  exquisite  truth  and  purity  with  which 
they  delineated  the  more  tender  and  intense  affections,  such  as 
filial  piety,  saintly  devotion,  and  maternal  love.  The  best  cha- 
racteristics of  these  previous  schools  were,  it  is  well  known, 
imited  in  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,an(l 
Raphael ;  and  to  say  that  the  masterpieces  of  these  great  artists 
are  relatively  expressionless,  that  expression  is  neglected  or 
sacrificed  in  their  works,  is  simply  a  blank  confession  of  igno- 
ranee  or  insensibility.  If  illustrations  were  required  diej 
might  be  found  near  at  hand.  From  Raphael's  cartoons  alone 
there  might  be  obtained  admirable  exemplifications  of  almost 
every  human  emotion  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Darwin — of  sorrow, 
pity,  anxiety,  and  acute  suffering ;  of  joy,  expectation,  and 
enthusiasm;  of  hatred,  malice,  disgust,  fear,  wonder,  horror, 
and  amazement. 

But  although  there  is  no  historic  truth  or  relevancy  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  statement  about  art,  it  has  no  doubt  a  meaning  in 
relation  to  himself  and  his  own  narrow  point  of  view.  He 
failed  to  find  what  he  wanted  in  the  best  pictures  and  statues, 
because  the  great  painters,  while  embodying  in  their  works 
the  whole  range  of  human  feeling,  still  select  in  the  main  for 
representation  the  pure,  refined,  and  exalted  emotions.  These^ 
as  we  already  know,  have  little  interest  for  Mr.  Darwin.  Had 
he  taken  a  truer  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject* 
instead  of  finding  their  works  useless,  he  would  have  found 
them  invaluable.  Nay,  even  within  the  lower  ranges  and  less 
noble  aspects  of  emotion  he  deals  with,  Mr.  Darwin  would 
have  found  a  little  knowledge  of  art  of  essential  service.  We 
may  take  as  a  single  example,  his  curious  and  highly  charac- 
teristic account  of  tenderness  and  love : — 

*  Love^  tender  feelings^  ^c. — ^Although  the  emotion  of  love  (for  in- 
stance, that  of  a  mother  for  her  infant)  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  proper 
or  peculiar  means  of  expression ;  and  this  is  intelligible,  ae  it  has  not 
habitually  led  to  any  special  line  of  action.  No  doubt,  as  affection  ii  a 
pleasurable  sensation,  it  generally  causes  a  gentle  smile  and  some  bright^ 
ening  of  the  eyes.  A  strong  desire  to  touch  the  beloved  person  is  conu 
monly  felt ;  and  love  is  expressed  by  this  means  more  pUiinly  than  by 
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^ny  other.  Hence  we  long  to  claap  in  our  arms  those  whom  we  ten- 
•  derly  love.  We  probably  owe  this  desire  to  inherited  habit,  in  associa- 
tion with  the  nursing  and  tending  of  our  children,  and  with  the  mutual 
caresses  of  lovers. 

'  With  the  lower  animals  we  see  the  same  principle  of  pleasure 
derived  from  contact  in  association  with  love.  Dogs  and  cats  mani- 
icstly  take  pleasure  in  rubbing  against  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and 
in  being  rubbed  or  patted  by  them.  Many  kinds  of  monkeys,  as  I  am 
assured  by  the  keepers  in  the  Zoological  Grardens,  delight  in  fondling 
and  being  fondled  by  each  other,  and  by  persons  to  whom  they  are 
attached.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  described  to  me  the  behaviour  of  two 
chimpanzees — rather  older  animals  than  those  generally  imported  into 
this  country — when  they  were  first  brought  together.  They  sat  oppo- 
site, touching  each  other  with  their  much-protruded  lips,  and  the  one 
put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other.  They  then  mutually  folded 
each  other  in  their  arms.  Afterwards  they  stood  up,  each  with  one  arm 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  other,  lifted  up  their  heads,  opened  their  mouths, 
and  yelled  with  delight."  ' 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Mr.  Darwin's  view,  maternal  love 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  proper  or  peculiar  means  of  ex- 
pression. But  had  he  carefully  studied  the  Madonnas  of  some  of 
the  great  masters,  he  would  have  found  abundant  reasons  for  a 
different  opinion.  We  may  give,  as  an  instance,  a  description 
of  one  by  Shelley : — 

'But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  aU  the  pictures  of  Guido 
which  I  saw  was  a  Madonna  Lattante.  She  is  leaning  over  her  child, 
and  the  maternal  feelings  with  which  she  is  pervaded  are  shadowed 
forth  on  her  soft  and  gentle  coimtenance  and  in  her  simple  and  affec- 
tionate gestures.  There  is  what  an  unfeeling  observer  would  call  a 
dulness  in  the  expression  of  her  face ;  her  eyes  are  almost  closed,  her 
lip  depressed ;  there  is  a  serious  and  even  heavy  relaxation,  as  it  were, 
of  all  the  muscles  which  are  called  into  action  by  ordinary  emotions ; 
but  it  is  only  as  if  the  spirit  of  love,  almost  insupportable  from  its  in- 
tensity, were  brooding  over  and  weighing  down  the  soul,  or  whatever 
it  is,  without  which  the  material  finime  is  inanimate  and  inexpressive.* 

This  gives  the  main  characteristics  of  the  emotion.  It  is 
marked  not  only  by  absorbed  devotion,  but  by  infinite  yearning 
and  an  almost  divine  compassion.  It  has,  moreover,  an  ele- 
ment of  latent  sadness,  of  attendrissement  inseparable,  perhaps, 
from  the  depth  and  intensity  of  pure  affection.  The  utter  self- 
forgetfulness  of  the  emotion,  the  complete  outgoing  of  heart 
to  the  beloved  object,  subdues  the  harsher  lines  with  which  the 
violent  and  selfish  passions — such  as  fear  and  jealousy,  hatred 
and  revenge — ^furrow  and  scar  the  countenance.  All  hard 
lines  and  unlovely  shadows  melt  away  in  the  softened  and 
radiant  fulness  of  maternal  fruition.  From  the  object  of  devo- 
tion being  neither  superior  in  nature  as  in  heavenly  love,  nor 
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in  position  and  power  as  in  conjugal  affection,  bnt  wholly  de- 
pendent and  usually  infolded  within  the  caressing  arms,  the 
eyes  will  naturally  have  a  downward  gaze,  and  the  lids,  firom. 
the  constancy  of  the  habit,  will  be  slightly  drooped.  Agam, 
the  strong  maternal  yearning,  touched  with  seriousness  in  its 
depth  and  intensity,  will  slightly  depress  the  comers  of  the 
mouth.  The  eyes  and  mouth,  the  main  expressive  centres  of 
intensely  human  emotion,  thus  aid  in  portraying  the  domi- 
nant feeling.  To  so  marked  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that 
there  are  many  celebrated  pictures,  where,  apart  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Divine  Child,  or  other  accessories,  the  expression  of 
the  Madonnas  would  at  once  be  recognised  as  that  of  maternal 
love.  The  expression  proper  to  other  forms  of  the  general 
emotion  touched  or  charged  with  religious  feeling  or  with  devo- 
tion for  a  loily  ideal  of  any  kind,  are  illustrated  in  the  imagi- 
native portraiture  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Iteligious  devotion, 
for  example — the  intense  but  calm  and  stea^ast  fervour  of 
conscious  absorption  in  a  higher  life,  and  the  rapture  of  ideal 
passion,  of  ecstatic  emotional  fruition,  are  represented  respec- 
tively in  Eaj^hael's  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Cecilia. 

It  ^rill  be  seen  from  the  latter  part  of  the  passc^  quoted,, 
that  Mr.  Darwin  regards  the  highest  form  of  this  absorbing 
emotion — mutual  love — as  a  cutaneous  affection,  resting  ulti- 
mately on  the  mutual  contact  and  irritation  of  adjacent  daws 
and  skins,  and  represented  in  the  most  lively  form  by  the 
favourite  actions  and  occupations  of  apes  and  monkeys.  This 
view  of  the  matter  may  be  appropriately  left  without  c<Mn- 
ment. 

Before  passing  from  the  passage,  which  may  be  described 
throughout  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  author^s  manner, 
we  may  however  notice  a  characteristic  piece  of  reasoning  it 
contains.  Just  as  Mr.  Darwin's  account  of  human  intelli- 
gence and  human  emotion  is  an  inversion  of  the  true  method 
of  nature,  so  his  argumentation  is  an  inversion  of  the  true 
method  of  reasoning.  Much  of  it  when  carefully  analysed 
will  be  found  to  rest  on  the  novel  principle  that  the  effect 
produces  its  own  cause.  Thus,  in  the  passage  on  love,  Mr. 
Darwin  argues  that  the  desire  of  caressing  springs  from  the 
habit  of  caressing ;  and  as  on  this  theorv  the  nabit  cannot  be 
traced  to  desire,  it  is  perhaps  ultimately  resolvable  into  an 
aversion.  And  if  so,  on  Darwinian  principles,  the  desire  of 
caressing  would  be  explained  by  an  aversion  to  caressing. 
This  may  be  paralleled  with  the  exquisite  logical  sea-saw  in 
'  The  Descent  of  Man '  on  the  relation  of  higher  mental  power 
to  language,  the  growth  of  speech  being  traced  to  the  existence 
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of  higher  mental  power,  and  the  higher  mental  power  ascribed 
to  the  use  of  language* 

We  must  pass  in  conclusion  from  Mr.  Darwin's  acephalous 
method  of  gathering  his  facts  to  his  equally  characteristic  and 
truncated  method  of  explaining  them.  Mr.  Darwin's  great 
object  in  undertaking  the  explanation  of  expressive  movements 
is  to  explain  them  awajr,  to  show  that  they  are  not  essentially 
or  ultimately  expressive  at  alL  The  attempt,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  is  unsuccessful,  but  it  is  interesting  to  follow  the  steps 
of  the  curious  process.  The  two  distinctive  principles  Mx. 
Darwin  lays  down  for  the  interpretation  of  expression  are  those 
of  serviceable  associable  habits,  and  of  antithesis.  His  third 
principle,  that  of  the  direct  action  of  the  nervous  system,  may 
be  thrown  out  of  account,  as  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Darwin, 
but  common  to  him  with  other  writers  of  the  same  school. 
The  interesting  point  about  the  two  principles  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Darwin  is  that  they  neutralise  each  other,  are,  in  fact, 
mutually  destructive.  The  first  principle — that  of  serviceable, 
associable  habits — crests  on  the  assumption  that  gestures  and 
facial  movements  are  not  originally  expressive.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  wholly  concerned  with  physically  serviceable 
actions,  the  satisfaction  of  bodily  wants,  of  mere  animal  appe- 
tites and  desires.  These  in  a  reflex  and  automatic  way  become 
subsequentiy,  tiirough  tiie  influence  of  association,  excessive 
of  internal  states,  of  mental  desires  and  emotions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  second  principle,  that  of  antithesis,  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  from  the  first  a  large  class  of  gestures  and 
movements  are  intentionally  expressive,  are  adopted  for. the 
vexy  purpose  of  manifesting  outwardly  inward  states  of  feeling 
and  desire.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this 
view,  but  it  is  fatal  to  Mr.  Darwin's  general  theory,  as 
well  as  to  the  force  of  his  first  principle.  He  denies,  and  he 
is  bound  to  deny,  the  intentional  use  of  special  muscles  for 
the  purpose  of  expression.  They  can  origmally  be  exerted, 
he  maintains,  onlv  for  bodily,  not  for  mental  purposes.  Yet 
under  the  head  of  antitiiesis  are  included  large  classes  of  si^- 
ficant  movements  that  are  intentionally  employed  for  expression, 
and  have  no  other  use.  In  these  it  is  obvious  that  volition 
must  have  an  active  and  essential  share.  They  are,  moreover, 
as  primitive  and  original  as  the  first  class  of  expressive  rnove* 
ments,  being  indeed  their  necessary  correlatives.  And  corre- 
latives, it  need  hardly  be  said,  exist  and  are  manifested  in 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other. 

According  to  the  theory  an  antithetical  expression  is  a 
spontaneous  or  intuitive  reaction  from   a   strongly -marked 
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gesture  of  an  opposite  kind.  If  hostility^  for  example^  is  mani- 
fested in  a  series  of  well-defined  actions  of  an  aggressive  kind, 
friendliness  will  be  expressed  in  a  series  of  gestures  exactly 
tlie  reverse,  and  so  of  all  the  other  movements  coming  under  the 
same  head.  The  gestures  of  desire  will  be  the  opposite  of  those 
expressing  aversion,  and  those  of  joj  the  antithesis  of  sorrow. 
But  it  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  from  the 
requirements  of  the  theory,  that  both  series  must  from  the  first 
exist,  and  be  manifested  together,  as  they  are  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  each  other.  The  just  inference,  surely,  therefore 
would  be  that  they  must  be  due  to  common  causes,  and  ex- 
emplify the  working  of  a  common  principle.  If  the  one  set  of 
movements  are  spontaneous  and  instinctive,  so  also  must  be  the 
other.  The  only  way  of  escaping  this  conclusion,  and  saving 
Mr.  Darwin's  first  prmciple,  is  by  supposing  that  for  countless 
generations  animal  life  must  have  been  vitally  divided,  cut  in 
twain  like  the  child  of  Solomon's  Judgment,  and  the  one  half 
developed  in  a  lop-sided  manner  irrespective  of  the  other.  It 
must  be  assumed  that  the  one  side  or  aspect  of  emotions  and 
desires,  which  in  actual  hfe  are  the  relief,  balance,  and  counter- 
part of  each  other,  existed  in  an  isolated  form ;  that  the  ex- 
pressive movements  belonging  to  them  were  from  generation 
to  generation  slowly  matured  without  any  admixture  of  oppo- 
site gestures  and  expressions  ;  that  when  they  were  all  matured, 
a  strong  reaction  set  in,  love  coming  to  balance  hate,  joy  to 
mitigate  sorrow,  desire  to  counteract  aversion^  and  that  the 
reaction  developed  a  whole  series  of  strongly  antithetical 
expressive  movements.     It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  sup- 

B>sition  is  an  absurdity.  Still,  if  it  is  to  work  at  all,  Mr. 
arwin's  theory  requires  some  such  assumption. 
This  well  illustrates  the  suicidal  confusion  which  results 
from  attempting  to  explain  a  product  without  taking  fully  into 
account  one  of  the  factors,  and  that  the  most  important,  essen- 
tial to  its  production.  Human  gestures  and  expression,  as  the 
reflex  of  human  intelligence  and  emotion,  cannot  of  course  be 
explained  apart  from  the  rational  faculties  which  are  their 
ground  and  cause.  But  in  attempting  the  explanation  Mr. 
Darwin  deals  only  with  animal  elements,  and  thinks  only  of 
animal  necessities.  He  justly  assumes  that  expression  having 
no  direct  physical  use,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  animal 
life;  and  as  he  must  identify  rational  and  animal  life,  he 
naturally  makes  the  same  supposition  with  regard  to  man. 
Here,  however,  he  at  once  travels  beyond  the  record,  and  leaps 
to  a  conclusion  not  supported  by  the  premises,  and  at  variance 
with  the  facts.     To  a  rational  self-conscious  being,  like  man. 
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endowed  with  progressive  intelligence^  ample  means  of  expres* 
sion  are  not  only  useful,  but  a  vital  necessity  of  the  first  order. 
The  development  of  his  powers  depends  on  society,  on  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men,  and  for  this  purpose  he  absolutely 
requires  prompt  and  effective  means  of  communicating  botn 
his  thoughts  and  feelings.  These  wants  are  supplied  oy  ex- 
pressive gesture  and  articulate  speech;  and  though  man  has 
never  been  found  without  the  developed  use  of  both,  yet  of  the 
two,  gesture,  especially  in  earlier  and  ruder  states  of  society, 
is  the  more  important.  It  is  a  universal  language  which 
overrides  all  local  dialects,  and  is  everywhere  intelligible. 
The  testimony  of  explorers  visiting  imknown  tribes  and  coming 
into  contact  with  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  races,  is  on 
this  point  explicit  and  unanimous.  Gesture-language  enables 
men  to  communicate  with  each  other  in  every  comer  of 
the  globe,  and  is  universally  intelligible  alike  to  the  savage 
and  the  civilised.  The  language  of  expression  is,  moreover, 
in  relation  to  the  emotions  and  desires,  a  more  distinctive  and 
effective  vehicle  of  communication  than  articulate  speech. 
In  this  respect  it  reflects  the  superior  force  and  directness  of 
feeling  as  compared  with  thought.  As  the  combination  of 
letters  and  words  in  language  expresses  thought,  so  the  rapid 
combination  of  living  curves  and  lines,  of  varying  lights  and 
shadows,  and  quickly  changing  hues  in  the  human  counten- 
ance express  feeling.  It  is,  moreover,  not  only  the  more 
rapid  and  direct,  but  the  truest  and  most  authentic  index  of 
emotion — more  delicate,  diversified,  and  instantaneous  than  any 
other.  In  a  larger  view  of  use  and  service  expression  is  thus 
to  a  rational  being  a  prime  necessity  of  existence,  the  very 
breath  of  social  and  progressive  life.  To  meet  these  primary 
rational  wants  and  desires  is  to  an  intelligent  being  quite  as 
much  an  impulse  and  necessity  of  nature  as  the  satisfaction  of 
bodily  wants  is  to  a  mere  animal.  Had  Mr.  Darwin  taken  a 
wider  and  truer  view  of  use  and  service  he  would  have  per- 
ceived this,  but  his  attention  is  so  restricted  to  animal  elements 
that  he  thinks  only  of  animal  uses.  In  other  words,  he  has 
not  included  amongst  his  fundamental  principles  the  human 
intelligence  and  emotion,  without  which  it  is  for  ever  impossi- 
ble to  explain  human  expression.  This  is  the  fatal  defect  that 
vitiates  so  much  of  his  ingenious  speculation  and  laborious  in- 
dustry. Assuming  only  animal  elements,  Mr.  Darwin  employs 
them  as  a  kind  of  common  substance,  a  physiological  gutta 
percha,  which  he  is  always  trying  to  stretch  and  twist,  to  mould 
and  manipulate,  into  the  semblance  of  humanity.  It  is  a  vain 
and  even  preposterous  effort.     The  confused  and  contradictory 
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results  it  produces  sufficientlj  show  that  if  you  do  not  start 
with  rationality  or  consciouB  intelligence  in  attempting  to  ex-» 
plain  the  higher  powers  and  capacities,  the  distinctive  acqui* 
sitions  and  activities  of  man,  the  attempt  will  inevitably  fiuL 

Mr.  Darwin's  recent  works  are  conspicuous  monuments  of 
this  failure.  In  trying  to  extract  reason  and  conscience  out  of 
animal  elements  he  is,  indeed,  little  better  than  a  physiological 
alchemist,  and  his  labours,  in  their  higher  scope,  are  just 
as  barren  as  those  of  his  chemical  predecessors,  traditionally 
connected  with  the  darkest  a^es  and  the  blackest  arts.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  spectacle  worthy  ofan  elder  day  to  see  the  venerable 
evolutionist  bending  over  his  slow  metaphysical  fire,  mingling 
animal  ingredients  in  the  favourite  crucibles  of  natural  selection 
and  sexual  variation,  and  announcing  with  an  air  of  absolute 
confidence  and  triumph  the  anticipated  result  He  evidently 
thinks  that  he  has  at  length  secured  the  *  drop  profound,'  the 
protoplasmic  globule,  which,  under  skilful  distillation,  may  be 
evolved,  not  only  into  the  panorama  of  animated  nature^  but 
into  the  long  phantasmagorial  procession  of  the  diiferent  races 
and  generations  of  men.  But  like  the  drop  profoimd  caught 
bv  we  witches  in  its  fall  from  the  corner  of  the  moon,  and 
distilled  with  unholy  rites  in  their  seething  cauldron,  it  simply 
leads  on  the  eager  inquirer  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  to  his  own 
confusion.  The  pursuit  is  a  hopeless  one,  and  the  confidence  in 
its  results  mere  illusion.  The  higher  secrets  of  nature  are  not 
so  readily  discovered  or  so  easily  exhausted.  The  elixir  ratiotiis 
is  not  thus  to  be  obtained.  But  though  the  labour,  in  its 
higher  aspects,  is  like  that  of  the  alchemist  vain,  it  contributes 
indirectly  to  the  advancement  of  science.  Although  the  alche* 
mists  did  not  discover  the  secret  of  life  or  the  philosopher's 
stone,  their  labours  gave  a  useful  impulse  to  chemical  researcL 
And  though  Mr.  Darwin's  efforts^  to  extract  reason  and  con- 
science from  physical  elements  are  vain,  his  writings  have 
undoubtedly  given  a  stimulus  to  the  higher  branches  ofphysio- 
lo^cal  inquiry.  And  if,  like  the  labours  of  the  alchemists  of 
old,  they  have  done  some  incidental  mischief  in  fostering  vain 
expectations  and  prompting  useless  efforts,  the  example  of 
such  single-minded  devotion  to  the  speculative  side  of  s<^enoe 
is  undoubtedly  a  noble  one,  and  apart  from  the  value  of  its 
results  is  justly  entitled  to  admiration  and  respect. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  ZuT  Gesckichte  der  Rlmiseh-Deutschen  Frage^ 
Von  Dr.  Otto  Mejeb.     2  vols.    Kostock:  1872. 

2.  Die  Grenzen  ztoisehen  Staat  nnd  Kirche.  Historisch-dog- 
matische  Studie.  Von  Dr.  Emil  Friedberg.  Tubingen : 
1872. 

3.  Das  Veto  der  Regierungen  bei  Bischofswahlen.  Von  Dr. 
Emil  Fri£J>B£RO.     Halle:  1869. 

4.  Geschichte  der  Katholischen  Kirche  Deutschlands  von  der 
Mittedes  18.  Jahrhunderts  his  in  die  Gegentcart,  Von  Dr. 
H.  ScHMiix     1  Halfte.     Milnohen :  1872. 

5.  Verhandlungen  des  zweiten  Alt-Katholiken  Congresses  zu 
Koln.     1872. 

Tt  was  on  the  very  day  in  July  1870,  and  almost  at  the 
same  hour,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  uttered  that  memor- 
able appeal  which  made  the  whole  Fatherland  flock  to  his 
standard  with  a  unanimity  which  eventually  resulted  in  the 
acclamation  of  an  Empire,  that  Pius  IX.  gave  vent  in  St. 
Peter's  to  the  exultation  of  his  seemingly  absolute  triimiph 
over  a  few  disregarded  remonstrants,  by  solemn  promulgation 
of  his  infallibility  as  a  divine  truth  incumbent  on  all  who  would 
be  saved  to  believe ;  and  again,  by  a  coincidence  equally  un- 
premeditated and  no  less  striking,  it  happened  that  the  ecstatic 
glorification  of  a  mystical  grace  assumed  to  have  been  vouch- 
safed from  on  High  to  Pius  IX.,  in  the  visible  sign  of  a  pro- 
longation of  reign  beyond  what  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
Pontiff  since  the  legendary  days  of  St.  Peter,  was  celebrated 
at  Rome  with  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  sacerdotal  pageantry,  at 
the  same  instant  of  time  when  the  weather-beaten  soldiers  of 
Germany  were  marching  back  into  the  capital  with  the  hale 
old  soldier  at  their  head — a  King  when  he  went  forth,  the 
acclaimed  German  Emperor  of  a  German  Empire  as  he  then 
rode  in,  the  visible  symbol  of  what  the  work  they  had  achieved 
really  implied.  Thus  at  the  very  mcNnent  when  the  Im- 
perial autibority  was  created  anew,  out  of  one  block  without 
the  flaw  of  any  foreign  vein,  the  old  contest  between  Some 
and  Germany  was  relandled  at  the  very  point  at  which  it  had 
died  away  more  than  two  centuries  a^o. 

At  the  sight  of  the  conflict  declaring  itself  once  more  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Court  of  Bome,  the  question  cannot 
but  at  once  occur,  whether  the  challenge  thrown  down  to  Bome 
proceeds  from  merely  individual  caprice—from  the  ambition  of 
one  daring  and  self-willed  statesman,  dexterous  and  powerful 
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enough  to  initiate  a  vigorous  movement— or  whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  concurrent  impulse  of  that  statesman's  vigour 
co-operating  with  a  native  vein  of  sentiment,  to  be  traced 
historically  through  generations.  Should  it  appear  that  the 
movement  now  a-foot  in  Germany — by  which  we  mean  the 
attitude  of  the  State,  and  not  the  theological  considerations 
constituting  the  specific  subject  of  the  Old-Catholic  contro- 
versy— is  mainly  due  to  a  personal  influence,  we  should  be 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  share  the  fate  of  the 
ephemeral  efforts  of  Joseph  II.  During  that  emperor's  life- 
time the  privileges  of  the  Roman  system  might  well  have 
seemed  thoroughly  shaken  in  his  dominions,  and  yet  the  breath 
had  scarcely  left  his  body  when  matters  rapidly  gravitated 
back  into  the  old  lines,  because  the  Emperor's  arm  was  the 
one  prop  of  the  particular  structure  of  anti-ecclesiastical  policy 
he  had  been  striving  with  hot  haste  to  rear.  If  the  thirteen 
million  Germans  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  should 
present  one  unbroken  opposition  to  a  policy,  which,  while 
avoiding  to  strike  the  spiritual  essences  of  doctrine,  should  aim 
at  loosening  the  stringency  of  the  hierarchical  bonds  by  which 
all  local  independence  of  religious  life  has  become  fettered  into 
helpless  dependence  on  an  autocratic  and  irresponsible  au- 
thority in  Rome,  then  we  must  abandon  expectations  df  any 
organic  movement  towards  permanent  emancipation.  It  is  to 
this  question — which  must  instantly  force  itself  before  every 
other  on  whoever  is  at  all  curious  about  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  pending  controversy — that  the  following  pages  will  be 
devoted. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  singularly  presumptuous  to  profess, 
within  the  compass  of  an  article,  to  gauge  all  the  elements 
which  [in  Germany  might  contribute  to  the  force  of  a  move- 
ment for  reform  in  the  Roman  Church,  through  a  joint  action 
from  within  the  pale  of  Catholicism  and  from  the  State.  The 
titles  of  some  recent  German  publications  on  the  subject  which 
appear  at  the  head  of  this  article  afford  abundant  evidence  of 
how  vast  a  field  has  to  be  travelled  over  by  those  who  would 
master  so  complicated  a  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
writings  facilitate  a  survey  of  leading  circumstances.  With 
the  help  of  these  guides,  we  shall  accordingly  cursorily  review 
some  significant  facts  in  the  course  of  German  history — eccle- 
siastical and  secular — which  may  help  the  reader  to  form  an 
opinion  whether  there  be  reasonable  ground  for  assuming  the 
existence  of  any  latent  element  within  the  pale  of  German 
Catholic  communities  likely  to  abet  \dgorous  State  action 
directed  against  those  particular  assumptions  of  despotic  power 
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-which  are  essentially  Papal,  in  distinction  to  doctrinally  Catho- 
lie,  principles. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  consider  past  facts,  we 
must  say  some  words  regarding  the  elements  that  com*- 
bine  to  swell  this  religious  movement  in  Germany.  For  a 
right  appreciation  of  its  nature,  both  actual  and  possible,  it 
is  essential  to  have  a  distinct  perception  of  the  fact  that  the 
movement  is  not  of  one  jet ;  that  it  is  composed  by  the,  in 
some  sense  fortuitous,  confluence  of  two  streams,  distinct  in 
their  character  and  origin — the  one  absolutely  ethical  and 
religious,  the  other  as  absolutely  political  and  secular.  Ko 
student  of  Church  history,  and  specially  of  movements  for 
ecclesiastical  reform,  will  dispute  the  momentous  signifi- 
cance of  the  spontaneous  concurrence  of  religious  and  secular 
currents,  when  they  happen  to  coalesce  and  set  in  one  direc- 
tion. In  the  present  instance,  the  religious  element  is  repre- 
sented by  the  so-called  Old-Catholic  body,  which  draws  its 
inspiration  entirely  from  religiou3  and  etlucal  sources.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  men  who  constitute  this  body  is 
that  they  are  actuated  solely  by  the  irrepressible  sense  of 
a  moral  principle.  The  strictly  defensive  attitude  taken  up 
against  the  demands  addressed  to  their  consciences  from  Rome 
is  indicative  of  the  eminently  Catholic  temperament  of  these 
men's  minds.  Schismatical  propensities  are  foreign  to  their 
motives ;  political  purposes  are  beyond  their  aims.*     If  their 

*  The  now  published  authoritative  report  of  the  speeches  delivered 
at  the  Cologne  Congress,  well  merits  the  attention  of  those  who  would 
gauge  the  im^rt  of  the  Old-Catholic  movement.  '  The  ground  on 
*•  which  we  take  our  stand,'  said  the  great  canonist  Dr.  Schulte,  who 
was  in  the  chair, '  can  only  be  the  ground  of  positive  faith  in  Chris- 
'  tianity.  Whoever  forsakes  this  ground,  whoever  does  not  profess  that 
'  &ith  in  Christianity,  as  inculcated  in  Scripture  and  as  enjoined  in 
^  the  generally  universal  Councils,  him  we  cannot  consider  a  Catholic. 
^  Whoever  does  not  stand  on  the  ground  of  faith,  does  not  belong  to  us 
'  as  an  active  member.  .  .  .  Our  standpoint  is  and  remains  the 
'  Catholic  standpoint.'  And  Dr.  Maassen,  in  a  very  remarkable  dis- 
course on  the  position  in  which  the  Old  Catholics  necessarily  must 
stand  towards  the  State  in  its  conflict  with  Rome,  said, '  The  sole  ground 
'  on  which  we  reject  the  Vatican  dogma  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
'  Gospel.  Non-Qiristiana  also  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  in- 
'  &Ilibility,  but  they  do  so  because  they  in  general  reject  the  Gospel. 
*■  But  we  reject  the  infallibility  of  a  human  being  solely  for  the  Gospel's 
'  sake.  .  .  ,  To  U8  therefore  it  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance 

*  whether  the  State  take  up  a  right  attitude  against  the  heresy  of  In» 
'  fallibility  and  against  the  community  which  affirms  that  this  doctrine 

*  has  been  revealed  by  God  himself.' 
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-work  should  combine  the  practical  promotion  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  it  will  not  be  of  their  seeking.  The  proceedtngs  at 
the  Cologne  Congress  are  there  to  show  how  the  representative 
Old  Catholics  stubbornly  entrench  themselves  on  the  unassail- 
able  vantage  ground  of  hereditarj  doctrine,  which  conscieotoe 
forbids  them  to  abandon.  Tested  by  the  standard  of  Becolsr 
forces,  the  strength  of  a  strictly  ethical  movement  has  been 
deemed  by  some  of  small  moment  We  think  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  underrate  the  specific  value  of  an  element  that 
presented  itself  in  the  unostentatious  guise  of  a  merely  theo- 
logical controversy.  But  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  move- 
ment which  can  influence  a  school  of  thought,  and  impart  the 
siuffularly  impressive  complexion  of  a  high  moral  principle  to 
su(Si  material  forces  as  may  ally  themselves  in  praetioal  work 
with  it.  The  value  of  such  an  element  in  co-operation  is 
OTeat.  Actuated  itself  by  the  inward  glow  of  principle,  it 
IS  the  moral  element  alone  which  can  inflame  the  electricid 
spark  which  stirs  conscience,  kindles  conviction,  and  excites 
stem  enthusiasm.  The  forces  with  which  such  elements  can 
cope  are  of  a  wholly  different  category  from  those  the  powers 
of  the  State  are  fitted  to  reduce  to  order.  The  State  is  power- 
less to  overinaster  mere  dogmas  and  ideas ;  it  can  deal  with 
them  only  as  embodied  in  actions  which  it  may  see  reason  to 
proscribe  as  contrary  to  public  policy.  Should  the  actions  so 
proscribed  by  the  State  happen  to  be  a  practical  application 
of  principles  reprobated  by  others  on  ethical  grounds,  then, 
so  far,  there  will  be  a  spontaneous  coalition  against  a  common 
antagonist  between  the  secular  force,  of  which  the  State  is  the 
organ,  and  the  moral  principle  represented  by  the  other  party; 
but  they  act  from  independent  bases. 

This  is  precisely  the  relation  in  which  stand  towards  each 
other  in  Germany  the  Old  Catholics  and  the  State,  in  respect 
of  its  action  against  the  Boman  Hierarchy.     The  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  Council,  by  shocking  sincere  consciences,  have 
impelled  them  stubbornly  to  decline  to  load  their  souls  with 
the  guilt  of  professing  what  they  hold  to  be  a  deliberate  mi- 
truth.     At  the  same  time,  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma 
has  had  for  its  necessary  consequence  that  the  hierarchical 
representatives  in  Germany  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  cul- 
minating in  the  infalUble  Pope  as  its  head,  have  been  driven 
to  put  forth  all  the  coercive  powers  at  their  disposal,  with  the 
view  of  constraining  acquiescence,  as  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  continued  membership  in  the  Cathokc  conununity 
as  recognised  by  the   State.      But  this  pretension  of  the 
Hierarchy  the   State  is  not  disposed  to  countenance,  and, 
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as  it  is  the  direct  and  practical  ema&atioa  of  that  same 
principle  which,  embodied  in  the  fonnula  of  a  doma,  has 
shocked  the  consci^ices  of  the  Old  CaihoUcs,  we  find  our* 
selves  in  presence  of  an  undeniable  coalitioii,  lor  the  time  being, 
i^ainst  an  identical  adversary,  of  two  very  distinct  forces 
that  complement  each  other — the  one  solely  impelled  by  in- 
ward convictions  and  speculative  sentiments,  that  have  no 
ulterior  scope  than  the  vindication  of  true  doctrine,  and  appeal 
only  to  religious  interests; -the  other  starting  avowedly  from 
motives  of  State  policy,  and  operating  only  on  principles  of 
expediency  and  law.  The  problem  is,  of  course,  how  far  this 
eombination  of  effort  may  extend  between  two  such  differently 
constituted  factors,  working  through  such  very  different  means. 
It  is  sufficient  to  draw  attention  here  to  the  fact  that,  as  it  is 
really  the  Papal  system  in  its  development  of  absolute  auto* 
cracy  which  the  State  is  attacking  in  Germany,  so  there  is 
nothing  in  such  an  attack  which  must  needs  overstep  what  a 
consistent  Old  Catholic  can  go  heartily  along  with.  Conserva- 
tive as  the  men  assembled  in  Cologne  showed  themselves  in 
regard  to  questions  of  doctrine,  both  the  speeches  delivered  ge- 
nerally at  the  Congress  and  the  writings  of  the  great  patriarch 
of  the  movement  are  conclusive  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
Papal  system,  as  consolidated  by  the  action  of  centuries  and 
visibly  centred  in  tiie  Court  of  Rome. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  study  Dr.  Dollinger's  writings, 
although  he  refuses  to  venture  even  into  the  borderland  of 
rationalistic  speculation,  without  acquiring  the  conviction  that 
acceptance  of  his  views  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  main- 
tenance of  those  peculiar  facts  and  principles  which  constitute 
the  vital  characteristics  of  Romanism.  But  without  staying  at 
present  to  consider  at  what  point  it  may  be  likely  that  tnese 
concurrent  elements  should  cease  to  act  together,  we  would  draw 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  concurrence  of  a  reli- 
gious and  of  a  secular  impulse  towards  a  movement  of  reform 
in  the  Roman  establishment  has  previously  occurred  but  on  two 
occasions,  and  these  the  only  occasions  in  which  the  movement 
has  succeeded  in  effecting  permanent  results.  Single-handed 
impulses  from  one  side  or  the  other,  however  vigorous,  have 
never  attained  to  more  than  ephemeral  success.  Neither  the 
burning  words  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  nor  the  earnest  teach- 
ings of  Wycliffe  survived  in  practical  results  their  individual 
influences,  any  more  than  in  later  times  the  distinguished  school 
of  liberal  divines  which  radiated  from  Port  Royal.  The  same 
failure  overtook  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  vigorous 
sovereigns  to  curb,  with  a  strong  arm,  the  exorbitant  preten- 
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slons  of  the  Hierarchy.  Neither  the  masterful  spirit  of  the 
Hohenstauffens,  nor  the  onslaught  of  Joseph  II.  m  the  last 
century,  were  able  to  achieve  any  enduring  success  against  the 
strength  of  Boman  ascendancy.  On  two  occasions  alone  has  tiie 
Keformation  resulted  in  effecting  lasting  inroads  on  the  Papal 
system :  once  when  launched  by  Luther  it  became  so  firmly 
rooted  a  fact  that  all  the  repressive  forces  of  the  world  could 
no  more  blot  it  out ;  and,  again,  when  the  ecclesiastical  separa- 
tion of  England  from  Rome  was  accomplished^  In  both  cases 
the  result  was  plainly  promoted  by  the  circumstance  of  religious 
and  secular  influences  combining  simultaneously  and  wondng 
in  parallel  grooves  against  the  same  antagonist. 

Luther  hurled  the  fiery  darts  of  devout  denunciation  a^inst 
the  impiety  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  that  made  a  traffic  of 
indulgences,  while  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes 
of  the  Realm  really  resented  in  this  systematic  imposture  an 
aggression  upon  the  vitals  of  the  German  people  by  a  grasping 
foreign  potentate,  who  contrived  through  cunning  devices  to 
enthral  their  independence  and  extort  a  tribute.  Luther 
brought  into  the  field  the  high  element  of  intellectual  principle 
that  stirred  consciences  ;  but  what  enabled  him  to  leave  behind 
a  work  no  more  to  be  undone  was  the  fact  that  state  agency, 
for  reasons  of  its  own,  interfered  to  break  the  power  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  to  protect  an  intellectual  revolution  against 
the  weight  of  an  empire's  persecution.  And  so  again  was  it 
in  England,  where  a  latent  but  sporadic  Protestantism  was 
enabled  to  assert  itself,  mainly  through  the  hostility  of  Henry 
yill.  to  the  Pope,  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  Catholic  interests 
that  clustered  around  the  person  of  Charles  V.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two  instances  history  can  neither  show  any 
really  permanent  breach  effected  in  the  solidity  of  the  Roman 
svstem  nor  any  convergence  of  religious  and  secular  forces 
simultaneously  directed  in  assaults  on  that  system  until  we 
come  to  the  movement  now  going  on  in  Germany ;  a  circum- 
stance on  which  great  stress  may  well  be  laid. 

It  is  known  how  conspicuous  were  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  missionary  campaign  which 
stemmed  the  once  seemingly  irresistible  onward  wave  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Germany.  The  reward  of  these  conspicuous 
exertions  was  that  the  members  of  the  Society  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  special  bodyguard  of  Catholicism.  The 
Jesuits  not  merely  occupied  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional, 
they  became  emphatically  the  schoolmasters  and  university 
teachers  and  intellectual  guides  of  Catholic  Germany.  With 
the  activity  of  an  organised  hive  they  poured  over  the  length 
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and  breadth  of  the  empire,  and  snatched  a  monopoly  of  educa- 
tion wherever  the  Catholic  element  asserted  itself  as  supreme,  so 
that  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  dawned,  found  the  Catho- 
lics of  Germany  under  the  guardianship  of  Jesuit  preceptors. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  the  spiritual  sovereignties 
alone  amounted  to  thirty-nine,  with  over  three  million  subjects, 
exclusive  of  lay  Catholic  principalities,  amongst  which  Bavaria 
occupied  the  first  position.  Germany  seemed  the  unassailable 
nursery  of  sacerdotalism  with  its  network  of  ecclesiastical  tem- 
poralities, where  the  sovereign  was  a  priest,  the  state  an  endow- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  and  every 
institution  just  calculated  to  secure,  free  from  counteracting 
influences,  the  rank  growth  of  priestly  principles  and  the  ascen- 
dancy of  ideas  according  to  the  strictest  spirit  of  the  Papal 
system.  Nevertheless  within  the  pale  of  these  guarded  ecclesias- 
tical preserves — in  these  very  gardens  that  for  generations  had 
been  tended  and  husbanded  and  cropped  by  the  undisturbed 
skill  of  Jesuit  fathers — plants  were  springing  up  which  de- 
manded a  more  vigorous  method  of  culture.  Undeniable  energy 
had  marked  the  generation  of  Jesuits  who  did  the  original  mis- 
sionary work  in  Germany.  But  the  Jesuits  who  succeeded  to 
the  fruits  of  triumph,  and  on  whom  it  devolved  to  turn  to  good 
account  its  advantages,  fell  woefully  short  of  what  they  should 
have  been.  The  German  Jesuits  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  before  them  two  clear  aims.  They  sou^t  to  establish  a 
Catholicism  saturated  with  fanatical  obedience  to  a  Papal 
Caliph,  and  they  strove  to  insure  the  permanence  of  that  sen- 
timent by  subjecting  mind  to  stagnation  and  by  crippling  the 
faculties  of  the  intellect,  just  as  a  miserable  system  of  baby- 
farming  is  calculated  to  rearl  ymphatic  children  that  never  can 
grow  into  vigorous  beings. 

One  glaring  example  will  give  a  measure  of  the  meagreness 
to  which  instruction  was  systematically  reduced.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Ingolstadt  was  of  all  foundations  the  most  vaunted  and 
jpatronised  school  of  Jesuit  teaching.  Situated  in  the  Arch- 
t^atholic  territory  of  the  Arch-Catholic  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
it  was  raised  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  the  position  of  the  most 
approved  high  school  of  orthodox  training  in  Germany,  from 
which  youth  should  go  forth  equipped  with  the  fulness  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  rays  of  Catholic  science  should  beam  forth  to  the 
confusion  of  secular  'vvisdom.  Yet  in  this  centre  of  Catholic 
faculties  it  happened  that  when  on  occasion  of  the  second  cen- 
tenary a  professor  unguardedly  sought  to  vent  his  learned  en- 
thusiasm in  a  Hebrew  oration,  the  University  presses  were 
actually  destitute  of  the  types  to  print  it.     When  this  was  the 
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state  of  things  in  what  assumed  to  be  the  special  seat  of  Roman' 
Catholic  learning  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
alive  with  many  intellectual  infiuences,  and  pregnant  vi\&i  the 
quickening  elements  of  German  thought^  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  have  been  marked  symptoms  of  indisposition 
to  remain  satisfied  widi  such  scanty  doles  of  intellectual  nouiish- 
ment.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  pointed  ouit  that  these 
symptoms  were  not  marked  with  the  sceptical  complexion  of 
eighteenth  century  philosophy  as  it  sprang  up  in  Catiiolic 
France.  That  sceptical  vem  did  show  its€&,  certainly,  to  a 
large  extent,  but  there  was  besides  in  France  a  school  of 
liberal  but  earnest  theology,  emanating  from  Port  BoyaU 
which  courted  the  criticisms  of  science  with  the  ingenuous 
confidence  that  comes  from  hearty  conviction  in  the  invulnei> 
ability  of  truth.  This  eminently  CathoEc  school  of  thought 
seems  to  have  found  an  echo  in  Germany.  At  all  events  there 
existed  about  this  period  a  set  of  Catholic  divines  whose  vmXr 
ings,  while  free  from  an  undertone  of  scepticism,  clearly  indi^ 
cate  a  conception  of  Catholic  doctrine  which  does  not  involve 
identity  with  the  rigidly  Papal  fbrmuladries  taught  in  the  Jesuit 
schools.  The  reader  curious  on  this  subject  wiU  find  infonna- 
tion  concerning  tiiese  writers  in  Professor  Schmid's  inieacesting 
*  History  of  the  Catholic  Church^'*  who,  though  himself  a 
Protestant  theologian,  candidly  declares  how  supenor  in  earnest- 
ness and  scientific  spirit  these  Catholic  divines  were  to  their 
Protestant  contemporaries  in  Gennany. 

But  quite  distinct  from  this  purely  intellectual  vein  of  an 
independent  tendency,  there  was  abroad  another  far  more  visible 
element  of  secular  origin,  which  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Church,  viewed  as  a  corporation  dependent 
for  direction  on  the  will  of  the  Court  of  Borne.  This  was  the 
contagion  of  the  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.  which  swelled  the  breasts 
of  all  sovereigns,  however  diminutive,  and  of  none  more  than 
the  petty  German  rulers,  with  an  inordinate  sense  of  authorityi. 
They  might  bo  fervent  and  even  fanatical  Catholics^  grimly 
eager  to  exterminate  the  pestilential  seeds  of  heresy ;  and  yet 
they  would  aspire  to  be  in  some  sense  Primates  in  their  domi- 
nions, and  would  not  brook  clerics  more  exempt  tiian  lay 
functionaries  from  the  action  of  their  autocratic  jurisdiction. 
Tet  in  vigilantly  circumseribing  the  powers  of  the  Chujxjh^tibese 
princes  were  not  prompted  by  a  mere  lust  of  power ;  they  con- 
sidered themselves  to  be  enforcing  an  infawent  preroga&ve  of 
the  State,  recognised  by  juri8ts>  as  constituting  the  so  styled 

*  S«e  Sdiunid,  pp.  54,  55. 
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ju»  ctrea  sacruy  and  for  whixsh  in  GrennaDy  there  existed  a 
more  specific  title  tbaa  ion  most  crtfacr  ccnmtries.  From  early 
tunes  the  Head  of  the  H0I7  Boman  Empire  waa  inrested  with 
the  title  of  Eechnet  Advocatua  ;  he  was  not  only  tiie  champion 
of  the  Chiirdiy  but  also  the  protector  of  its  liberties^  caUed  iipoii 
as  sueh  to  vindieiite  the  privileges  of  die  inferior  clejq^  against 
eBcroaebmaat  from  spiritual  superiors*  This  pecnUar  poei- 
tioii  gave  the  princes  a  direct  clann  to  intervene  in  poimta 
c<mneeted  with  ecdesiastical  organisation.  The  limits  of  sudi 
authority  were  indeed  ill  defined,  and  no  doobt  often  strained^ 
but  its  recognitioQ  is  distmeL  In  so  loose  a  political  or- 
ganism as  the  Empire,  feudatories  inevitably  assumed  powers 
that  should  have  remained  exduaive  attributes  of  Imperial 
prcffogative ;  and  so  the  control  over  the  Church,  which  should 
have  been  exercised  solely  by  the  holder  of  the  Imperial  Crown, 
came  to  be  diared  by  constituent  members  of  tiie  Empire*  Duke 
Geoi^  of  Saxony  imperiously  affiormed  that  ^  in  his  States  he 
^  himself  was  Pope  and  Empereor;'  a  declaration  he  made  good 
by  sueh  stringent  injunctions  that  no*  Bishop  could  make  a  visita^ 
ti(m  in  convents  without  the  attendance  of  a  State  functionary^ 
In  Cleves  the  privileges  of  the  Sovereign  (and  be  it  observed 
not  without  Papal  sanction)  were  so  extensive  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  proverb  ^Dux  CHvias  in  suis  terris  est  Papa.' 
This  q>irit  of  tcxritorial  antonony  was  signally  promoted  in 
Gemiany  by  the  political  events  culminating  in  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia.  The  terms  of  this  important  instrument  in- 
volved a  kK>seiiing  of  the  Imperial  tie  as  a  federal  bond  with 
a  proportionaite  increase  of  autocratic  power  in  communis 
ties  previously  subordinate.  Moreov^,  by  recognising  the 
establishment  of  Protestant  Churches  ujader  the  dnrect  supre- 
macy of  local  sovereigns — thus  making  the  legal  existence  of 
these  religiotts  establishments  dependent  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  prince — this  treaty  inspired  Catholic  rulers  widi  a  crav- 
ii^  to  possess  tke  same  d^ree  (^  police  control*  over  the 
oigamsm  of  tike  Church  corpcnrations  in  tJieir  territoriea.  This 
desire  once  conceived  was  acted  upon  so  resolutely,  that  even 
in  the  domimons  of  the  most  CadkoHc  princes  ecclesiastical 
authorities  lived  in  such  stringent  dependence  that  a  licence 


*  On  occasioa  of  the  serious  controversy  in  the  last  century  as  to 
the  right  of  German  princes  to  let  Papal  Nuncios  exercise  spiritual 
jurisdiction  in  &exr  dominkms,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  expressly  rested 
his  ecMDpeteBcy  to  do  so  on  the  eighdi  article  of  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, 'as  having-  secured  absolute  sorereign  antfaoiiljr  in  s^ritual 
'  matters.'  (See  Mejer,  voL  L  p.  109.) 
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from  the  civil  power  was  sometimes  indispensable  for  Bishops 
to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  their  office. 

It  is  of  capital  importance  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
degree  to  which  State  control  was  stretched  at  this  period 
without  shocking  public  opinion  or  being  effectually  resisted  by 
the  Church.  We  can  find  no  better  illustrations  than  in  the 
practice  prevailing  in  Austria  under  Maria  Theresa,  who  was 
not  Empress  of  Germany,  but  Sovereign  of  Austria ;  and  under 
her  sway  the  motley  assemblage  of  provinces  presided  over  by 
the  Hapsburgs  was  first  cemented  into  something  like  State 
unity  and  quickened  with  a  State  consciousness.  Feeling  her- 
self emphatically  Sovereign  of  Austria,  Maria  Theresa  was 
irresistibly  affected  with  the  regal  and  territorial  sentiments 
which  prompted  the  prevalent  autocratic  disposition  of  contem- 
porary princes.  On  the  other  hand,  no  sovereign  of  the  day 
was  freer  from  suspicion  of  lukewarmness  on  religious  matters. 
Maria  Theresa  was  a  fervent,  not  to  say  a  bigoted.  Catholic, 
who  considered  Protestantism  as  an  emanation  from  the  Evil 
One,  the  toleration  of  which  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
think  of  otherwise  than  as  a  sin.  All  her  personal  feelings  were 
those  of  a  thoroughly  devout  and  even  priest-ridden  Catholic 
woman ;  so  that  when  we  find  her,  as  Sovereign,  spontaneously 
concurring  in  decrees  calculated  to  make  the  clergy  feel  that 
the  civil  power  set  a  sharp  curb  on  their  actions,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Empress  believed  she  was  exercising  as  integral  a 
portion  of  her  royal  prerogative  as  when  she  signed  a  death- 
warrant  or  granted  a  pardon.  In  1760  a  special  conunission 
was  charged  to  revise  the  course  of  University  education.  Its 
leading  member  was  Van  Swieten,  a  disciple  of  the  Louvain 
canonist  Van  Espen,  the  special  advocate  of  the  excommuni- 
cated Church  of  Utrecht.  One  of  its  acts  was  to  render  com- 
pulsory the  use  of  Riegger's  and  Rautenstrauch's  Handbooks 
of  Jurisprudence,  the  spirit  of  which  is  sufficiently  evidenced 
by  the  proposition  '  that  it  is  within  the  competency  of  princes, 
'  in  virtue  of  their  authority  from  God,  to  prescribe  the  measure 
^  and  the  mode  to  be  observed  in  the  application  of  ecclesiasti- 
'  cal  censures.'  Subsequently  these  text-books  were  rendered 
obligatory  even  on  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  no  theses  were 
tolerated  for  public  disputation  that  were  not  drawn  from 
them.  The  reading  of  the  Bull  ^  In  Coena  Domini '  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited ;  and  the  Lesson  of  Gregory  VII.,  as  deroga- 
tory to  Royal  authority,  actually  expunged  from  the  Breviary 
by  decree  of  the  Aulic  Council.  In  1745  the  Archbishop  of 
Vienna  was  censured  for  having  issued,  without  previous  lay 
sanction,  a  Pastoral  concerning  lenten  observances.   The  episco- 
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pal  ^wers  of  imposing  disciplinary  correction  were  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  No  excommunication  was  allowed  to  be  pro*- 
nounced  without  the  approval  of  the  State^  and  even  mere  acts 
of  penance  required  the  like  sanction.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  measures  were  not  only  adopted  under  the  devout 
Maria  Theresa,  but  that  they  seem  to  have  passed  as  a  matter 
of  course^  without  creating  sensation  or  eliciting  more  than 
feeble  remonstrances  from  the  Nuncio,  which  were  taken  no 
notice  of.  *  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  a  work  in  the 
anti-Roman  sense — the  celebrated  volume  published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Febronius — not  only  was  permitted  in  Vienna, 
but  that  the  Roman  promulgation  of  the  author's  retractation 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  be  made  public  there ;  '  because,' 
says  the  Imperial  ordinance,  ^  Her  Imperial  Majesty  has  ob- 
^  tained  knowledge   from  many  quarters  of  the  unjustifiable 

*  devices  by  which  a  purported  voluntary  retractation  has  been 

*  extorted.' 

In  September,  1763,  this  treatise   appeared,  entitled  ^  De 

*  Statu  Ecclesias  et  Legitima  Fotestate  Bomani  Pontificis.'  On 
the  title-page  Bouillon  was  given  as  the  place  of  publication  and 
Febronius  as  the  author's  name.  Both  were  false.  The  volume 
was  printed  in  Frankfort,  and  had  been  written  by  Nicolaufi 
von  Hontheim,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Treves.  It  contained 
no  new  matter,  nor  aught  necessarily  attractive  to  the  general 
public  It  was  a  careful  reproduction  of  propositions  often 
stated  by  French  canonists,  and  known  as  Gallican  principles. 
The  book,  however,  created  a  sensation  that  may  be  likened 
to  that  which   attended  in  our  own  time  the  appearance  of 

*  Janus.'  It  ran  through  several  editions  quickly,  and  the 
Court  of  Rome,  without  loss  of  time,  put  the  volume  on  the 
Index.     No  doubt  the  circumstance,  which  became  soon  known. 


*  It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  exemplification  of  opinions 
then  publicly  in  vogue,  to  read  the  following  extract  irom  an  official 
report  drawn  up  for  Maria  Theresa  by  Hofrath  Greiner,  in  the 
name  of  the  Aulic  Council,  on  Rautenstrauch's  '  Handbook/  '  No 
^  man  of  education  in  all  Christendom  now  believes  any  more  in  the 

*  Pope's  infallibility.  .  ,  .  Why  then  should  one  out  of  low  flattery  for 

*  the  Court  of  Home  confound  [the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  with  that 
'  of  the  Church]  and  write  ambiguous  sentences,  and  consequently 
'  seem    not   to  dare    tell    scholars   the  truth  they  are  apparently  to 

*  infer  ?  The  same  holds  good  as  to  the  authority  of  sovereigns  over 
'  ecclesiastics,  when  there  comes  to  be  a  question  of  exercising  civil 
^  jurisdiction.     No  reasonable  being  will  now  any  more  have  doubt  as 

*  to  the  tmdeniable  right  of  sovereigns.'  (See  Friedberg,  Grenzen 
zwiachen  Staat  und  Kirchc^  p.  148.) 
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'of  its  haTing  been  mitteii  by  a  Bifibop,  gave  the  book  u  p«r- 
ticolar  interest;  but  still  the  real  erase  of  success  must  have 
bam,  in  the  fact  «£  seasonable  fiubiication.  The  pitli  of  iSiese 
ideas  was  oondeaaed  into  negaikm  of  the  Papal  system ;  denial  to 
the  Pope  of  any  right  to  powers  that  niake  a  nonarchy  of  the 
Chnrch ;  redaction  erf  the  Pope's  precedence  io  l^ist  of  mere 
primus  inter  paarez^  and  oonseqiaent  exaltation  of  episoopai  pre- 
rogative and  affinnation  of  the  sovei^eign  authority  of  Councils. 
The  tooe  Hiroughowt  was  rather  of  le^  Hian  theological  argu- 
ment,  lireathing  the  spBiit  of  a  Jmycanonist  rather  than  of  a  divine. 
But  themn  lay,  probably,  a  unain  reason  why  the  vohime  met 
with  the  particular  favour  it  encoaaitered  at  ^e  hands  -of  great 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  The  Oeranan  Church  counted  four 
Metropolitan  Sees — the  spirited  Electaratee  of  Tr^es^Cologne, 
and  Auyence,and  the  Archbishopric  of  Salebuig — each  having 
XQider  it  a  number  of  sufiragan  BiAops,  but  also  oonstituting 
each  a  Sovereign  State ;  so  that  these  Archbishops,  in  their 
character  of  secular  princes,  had  become  impregnated  with  the 
caste  sentiments  of  territorial  antonmay  which  tiiea  «o  strongly 
characterised  rulers. 

Sjc  months  afber  the  publication  of  T^ebronxns,  and  imnedi- 
ately  on  the  &ct  of  the  book  having  been  put  on  the  Index  be- 
loeniing  known,  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  took  advan- 
tage 01  a  conflict  between  the  Suffiragan  Chapter  of  Spires  and 
Ihe  Ajchbishcxp  of  Mayence,  in  which  <^  foimer  had  lodged  an 
appeal  in  Rome,  to  present  to  the  Emperor  a  joint  memorial 
inviting  him  to  exercise  his  protecting  powers  in  vindication 
•of  the  liberties  of  the  German  Church  &om  Roman  encroach- 
ments, on  the  basis  of  articles  embodied  in  the  Peti^aon  of 
Grievances .  presented  by  the  Imperial  IKet  t»t  Augsbui^  in 
1530.     The  matter,  however,  dropped  there  until  1769,  when 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  three  Electors  met  at  Coblenoe — Hon- 
theim,  who  stiU  was  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Treves  notwith^and- 
ing  the  Pope,  being  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  conS^enoe — to 
draw  up  for  presentation  to  the  Emperor  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  grievances  of  the  German  Oiurch  in  thirty  ar- 
ticles, which  were  endorsed  by  several  leading  spiritual  princes 
of  the  Empire,  amongst  them  Ae  Prince-BiSiops  of  Salzbui^ 
and  Wiirzburg.     These  articles  were  so  many  indictments  df 
Rome — ^they  comprised  every  point  of  the  so-called  GaUican 
principles,  and  were  couched  in  language  of  such  shaqmess 
against  pretensions  based  ^  on  the  fabrication  of  false  decretals,' 
and  against  the  ^  extortions  of  the  Roman  Chancery,'  as  to  be 
more  like  bluff  utterances  of  the  Reformation  period  than  what 
could  have  been  thought  likely  to  come  from  the  lips  of  courtly 
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prelates  of  the  Catkolic  Church.  At  this  time  Clement  XIV. 
bad  just  mounted  Ihe  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Icnowledge 
•of  this  Pope's  reforming  tendencies,  with  expectation  of  what 
he  was  likely  to  do,  probably  induced  the  Emperor  to  refrain 
from  pusliing  these  remonstrances.  At  all  events,  matters  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  suspense,  until  fourteen  years  later  they 
were  blown  into  a  flame  on  the  occa^on  of  what  the  German 
Metropolitans  resented  as  a  capital  encroachment  on  their 
jurisdiction  by  the  creation  of  a  new  Papal  Nunciature  in 
Munich  at  request  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

In  1777  the  course  of  natural  succession  united  the  two 
Wittelsbach  territories — the  Palatinate  and  Bavaria — under 
the  Palatine  Charles  Theodore,  a  type  of  all  the  bad  qualities 
Aat  can  disfigure  the  petty  tyrant ;  a  fanatically  bigoted  ob- 
scurantist, grasping  despot,  and  selfish  autocrat, .  greedy  of 
money  and  power,  to  whom  subjects  and  dominions  were  ar- 
ticles meant  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  his  princely  person 
in  virtue  of  a  principle  of  divine  authority ;  and  who  doated 
with  the  fondness  of  superstition  on  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
who  had  been  his  preceptors  and  connived  at  his  despotical 
passions  in  return  for  his  being  as  sovereign  a  ready  instru- 
ment of  their  views.  This  would-be  Grand  Monarque  was 
hurt  to  find  that  in  his  dominions  there  was  not  one  Bishop 
the  circumscription  of  whose  diocese  lay  wholly  within  the 
Electoral  territories,  and  w^ho  was  not  either  himself  in  some 
portion  of  his  see  a  sovereign  or  dependent  on  one  or  more 
metropolitans  who  were  all  of  sovereign  rank.  The  difficulties 
of  altering  diocesan  circumscriptions  being  insuperable,  the 
Elector  sought  to  attain  his  purpose  of  securing  in  ecclesiastical 
respects  the  same  territorial  autonomy  as  in  secular  affairs, 
by  having  a  Nuncio  in  Munich,  who  as  Apostolical  Vicar 
should  then  become  Primate  in  his  dominions,  and  supersede 
the  virtual  jurisdictions  of  other  sovereign  prelates.  "WTiat 
the  powers  vested  in  Nuncios  amounted  to  has  been  much  de- 
bated. It  would  seem  there  was  no  absolute  definition,  and 
that  latitude  was  left  to  the  Pope  in  this  respect.  There  is, 
however,  no  disputing  the  fact  that  these  representatives  of 
the  Court  of  Rome  stood  in  the  position  to  act  as  Legates,  and 
that  in  virtue  of  their  specific  character  they  did  claim  to  be  not 
merely  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  but 
to  be  invested  with  ecclesiastical  faculties  that  signally  clashed 
with  the  otherwise  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  jBishop  of  the 
diocese.  This  antagonism  had  become  particularly  sensible  at 
Cologne,  where,  notwithstanding  its  being  the  seat  of  a  spiritual 
Elector,  the  Court  of  Kome  maintained  a  Nuncio,  ever  since 
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the  temporary  apostasy  of  two  Archbishops  in  the  Reforma- 
tion period  had  afforded  a  pretext  for  intruding  the  presence 
of  its  direct  authority.  But  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  powers 
of  every  Nuncio,  the  one  at  Cologne  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  extraordinary  faculties.  He  was  not  merely  de  facto  a 
co-Bishop  with  the  Elector,  to  whom  he  purported  to  be  ac- 
credited, but  he  was  also  an  Apostolical  Vicar  governing  with 
episcopal  authority  as  delegate  of  the  Pope  in  his  capacity  as 
Universal  Bishop  a  large  portion  of  North  Germany,  where 
in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  Protestant  establish- 
ments had  superseded  the  old  sees.  It  is,  however,  a  point 
of  principle  vKth  the  See  of  Rome  never  to  recognise  the  fact 
of  sees  being  suppressed  by  any  other  action  than  its  own. 
As  dethroned  princes  still  affect  to  style  themselves  by  their 
titles,  so  Rome  affects  to  consider  such  extinct  sees  as  merely 
impeded — According  to  Curial  terminology — by  temporary  ob- 
structions preventmg  for  a  while  the  public  display  of  eccle- 
siastical prerogatives.  Therefore  these  regions  were  put  by  the 
Court  of  Rome  into  the  category  of  Missions,  until  circum- 
stances should  become  more  lavourable,  whereby  they  were 
brought  ecclesiastically  under  the  Pope's  direct  episcopal  admin- 
istration, the  priests  as  mere  missionaries  being  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  the  orders  of  their  immediate  superiors  sent  forth  by  a- 
word  from  Rome,  and  liable  to  be  recalled  at  another  word. 
In  consequence  of  the  nature  of  this  service  they  were  almost 
exclusively  selected  from  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  in  so 
special  a  manner  devoted  itself  to  the  propagation  of  Roman 
principles. 

The  delusion  had  been  indeed  entertained,  when  the  Nuncio 
Bellisoni  w^as  promoted,  that  the  Pope  would  recognise  the  ex- 
pediency of  not  sending  to  Cologne  a  successor.  The  report^. 
that  not  only  was  Monsignor  Pacca  on  his  way  thither,  but 
that  an  entirely  new  Nunciature  was  created,  with  a  jurisdiction 
strictly  coterminous  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  dominions, 
and  therefore  invading  the  curiously  dovetailed  areas  of  three 
metropolitan  provinces,  kindled  the  resentment  of  these  high 
dignitaries.  A  formal  memorial,  affirming  that  no  Papal  repre- 
sentative would  be  tolerated  who  should  claim  more  than  a 
merely  diplomatic  character,  having  been  replied  to  by  the 
Pope  in  a  sharp  declaration  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  poweis 
which  his  Nuncios  were  authorised  to  exercise,  the  Electors  met 
in  congress  in  August  1786,  at  Ems,  and  there  drew  up  the 
so-called  Punctations,  embodying  an  elaborate  recapitulation^ 
of  points  already  comprised  in  the  Coblence  Articles,  with, 
a  yet  clearer  affirmation  of  German  ecclesiastical  autonomy 
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independent  of  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  Koman  officials. 
This  important  document  distinctly  professed  to  state  the 
historical  rights  of  the  German  Church  as  a  whole — of  the 
Hierarchy  and  the  Cler^y^  and  not  only  of  the  Metropolitans. 
By  a  fatEil  error  of  judgment^  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
supercilious  spirit  of  the  tlmes^  these  Metropolitans  had  con-r 
cocted  this  organic  document  without  m\iting  those  directly 
interested  to  participate  in  its  composition.  It  never  occurred 
to  them  that  men  of  the  second  rank  in  the  Hierarchy  could 
entertain  a  kindred  jealousy  of  the  Pope's  usurpations.  The 
Court  of  Kome  adroitly  taking  advantage  of  this  slip,  applied 
the  lever  of  personal  interests.  It  insinuated  to  the  Suffragan 
Bishops  that  the  carrying  into  effect  the  Ems  Punctatlons 
must  entail  serious  additions  to  the  power  lodged  with  the 
Metropolitans^  and  as  serious  diminution  of  that  vested  in  Suf- 
fragans ;  and  as  all  German  Metropolitans  were  sovereigns,  and 
a  large  number  of  Suffragans  likewise,  there  arose  a  dread 
amongst  the  latter  of  a  loss  of  secular  power ;  and  with  this 
dread  the  sentiment  gained  ground  that  to  co-operate  with  the 
Metropolitans  would  be  to  accept  subjection  to  a  tighter 
thraldom  than  could  be  ever  permanently  imposed  by  a  jPope 
residing  far  away  in  Rome.  Thus  did  It  happen  that,  though 
as  a  body  not  favourable  to  Roman  principles,  the  German 
Bishops,  from  purely  personal  motives  connected  with  their 
desire  for  autocratic  princedoms,  hung  back  from  rallying  at  a 
critical  moment  round  their  Metropolitans,  and  so  failed  to 
afford  the  Emperor  Joseph  that  compact  support  which  he  was 
only  seeking,  to  step  forward  vigorously  as  protector  of  the 
German  Church.  It  was  another  instance  of  the  thorough  dls- 
jointedness  which  disabled  the  old  Empire  from  ever  becoming 
an  effective  agent  In  carrying  out  a  national  undertaking. 

Foiled  thus  in  whatever  expectation  they  might  have  enter- 
talned  of  arraying  the  united  force  of  the  German  Hierarchy  in 
resistance  to  Roman  pretensions,  the  three  Electors  fell  back 
mthin  their  territorial  lines,  there  to  warn  off  the  Nuncio,  as 
lords  who  would  not  tolerate  trespassers  on  their  domain. 
The  area  comprised  within  it  was  considerable.  Either  as 
Metropolitans  or  as  Bishops  (for  these  dignitaries  were  episcopal 
pluralists ),  or  as  Sovereigns,  these  three  Electors  wielded  au- 
thority, though  varied  in  degree,  throughout  the  region  stretch- 
ing from  Augsburg,  Inclusively,  to  the  borders  of  Holland ;  and 
within  this  circuit  they  were  resolved  that,  as  far  as  depended 
on  them,  the  Pope's  emissary  should  exercise  no  power  super- 
seding their  episcopal  jurisdiction.  When  Monsignor  Pacca 
arrived  at  his  destination,  no  Elector  would  admit  the  Nuncio 
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to  bis  presence  urJess  he  previously  declared  himself  a  mere 
dfplomatic  representati've  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  which  hacvix^ 
declined  to  do  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  stayii^  on  in 
Cologne,  withont  being  able  to  establish  any  relations  with 
the  Metropolitans.  Not  improbably,  the  attitude  of  defection 
smongst  the  episcopal  body  encouraged  the  Court  of  Borne,  for 
before  long  the  Nuncio  deliberately  provoked  the  local  autono- 
mies by  exercising  episcopal  functions,  in  virtue  of  the  assumed 
superior  ecclesiastical  authority  inherent  in  the  Pope.  An  in- 
struction was  addressed  by  him  to  all  priests  in  the  thuee 
archiepiscopal  provinces,  to  consider  as  invalid  marriage  dis- 
pensatioBs  which  it  bad  been  cnstomary  for  the  ArAbiAops 
to  grant,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  within  the  exdu- 
sive  competency  of  the  Pope,  and  of  those  empowered  by  him 
to  that  puipose  with  such  special  faculties  as  the  Nuncio 
claimed  to  hold,  and  in  virtue  whereof  he  proceeded  to  grant 
dispensations  under  the  eyes  of  the  Elector-Archbishops. 
Tins  glaring  pretension  of  the  Papal  delegate  was  met  by  a 
peremptory  injunction  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  Electors, 
ordering  all  priests  in  the  three  archiepiscopal  jurisdictions  to 
send  back  to  the  Nuncio  his  instruction,  and  forbidding  ihe 
acceptance  of  any  bull,  brief,  dispensation,  or  document  what- 
soever from  Rome,  except  through  the  channel  of  an  archiepis- 
copal oflSce.  Moreover,  a  Pastoral  was  published  wheran  the 
Nuncio  was  specially  designated  as  a  disturber  of  peace  and 
gibbeted  as  an  evil-minded  firebrand.  By  an  interchange  of 
vehemently  recriminatory  effusions  of  this  krad,  this  wrangle 
between  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  the  Holy  Father  de- 
generated mto  a  chronic  altercation,  which  lasted  several 
years  without  any  decisive  results.  This  halting  attitude 
was  due  to  the  curious  action  of  a  purely  politiciu  interest, 
quite  extraneous  to  the  point  of  ecclesiastical  privil^e  at 
issue.  That  indwelling  antagonism  which  impelled  Prusda 
from  the  first  to  seek  to  supersede  Austria  was  then  concen- 
trated in  the  effort  to  effect  a  political  alliance  of  Gennsn 
States  under  the  guiding  influence  of  Frederick  the  Great 
The  Elector  of  Mayence  stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  German 
princes,  both  as  Primate  of  the  Empire  and  by  the  extent  of 
his  dominions.  To  secure  his  adhesion  to  a  Prussian  confeder- 
acy was  therefore  a  matter  of  signal  consequence. 

This  task  embraced  a  most  perplexing  combination  of  pro- 
blems. It  involved  nothing  less  than  inducing  a  number  of  pdi- 
tical  units  each  to  do  the  very  acts  most  diametrically  opposite  to 
their  natural  instincts.  The  Elector  was  to  be  made  untrue  to 
his  cherished  ambition ;  for  to  turn  away  from  the  Emperor 
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•Josqph  would  be  to  desert  the  flpproved  clmmpion  of  an  anti- 
Papftl  policj*  To  reader  such  defection  feasible  it  was,  how- 
ever, indispensable  to  possess  the  means  of  ofFerzDg  the  Eiector 
a  pledge  of  steiiing  value  in  return.  Bat  the  onlj  pledges 
wmdi,  in  the  Elector's  estimation,  oould  foe  considered  of  sudi 
value  were  wil^n  the  inflexible  custody  of  Borne.  For  Pmsda 
to  come  forward  and  help  to  coerce  Ihe  Pope^s  hand  would 
simply  be,  however,  to  reinforce  Joseph's  policy,  and  to  swell 
that  very  Imperial  power  which  it  was  Frederick's  special  pur^ 
pose  to  split  up.  Therefore  no  avenue  to  success  was  open  but 
through  the  seemingly  hopeless  chance  tiiat  an  hereticid  and 
upstart  potentate,  whose  royal  title  the  Pope  steadily  revised  to 
acknowledge,  should  be  aJble  to  coax  the  inflexibility  of  the 
Papacy  into  yielding  some  concession  of  sufficient  attraction 
for  the  Elector  to  forsake  his  natural  aliegiance  to  the  really 
aoti-Papal  Emperor.  But  even  then  only  half  the  work  would 
be  achieved.  It  was  zK)t  enough  for  Frederick  to  have  drawn 
away  from  Austria  the  reigning  Elector — a  prince  advanced  in 
years ;  he  needed  to  secure  liie  reasonable  prospect  of  a  durable 
Prussian  ascendancy  in  the  State  of  Mayence,  and  to  this  ^id 
it  wo:iild  be  requisite  to  insure  the  succession  to  an  individual 
in  wh(xn  the  I^g  felt  confidence.  That  could  be  eifected  only 
through  the  canonical  nomination  of  a  coadjutor,  which  again 
could  not  happen  without  the  Pope's  concurrence,  the  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  which  was  not  likely  to  be  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  the  person  whom  Frederick  wished  to  see 
named  was  known  to  have  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Pope. 
This  was  Dalbe^'g,  the  scion  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
pedigrees  in  the  Empire,  who  united  the  natural  independence 
of  aristocratic  birth  with  a  strong  propensity  to  liberal  culture 
of  the  mind.  This  tangled  scheme  of  apparently  incompat- 
ible designs  the  diplomacy  of  Frederick  successftilly  carried 
through ;  and,  to  set  the  crown  on  this  jumble  of  anomalies, 
when  the  Pope's  conscience  made  difficulties  about  concurring 
in  the  promotion  of  Dalberg  on  the  score  of  his  supposed  Jatitu- 
dinarianism,  the  person  who  was  sent  to  convince  the  Holy 
Father  of  his  orthodoxy  by  the  Archbishop^EIector  was  the 
historian,  Johannes  von  Miiller — ^a  Protestant  of  the  least 
dogmatic  stamp.  By  what  spell,  then,  was  this  wonderful  con- 
cordance brought  about  ?  The  Pope  was  won  by  an  assurance 
that  the  Elector  would  separate  himself  from  his  comrades  in 
the  Ems  Congress,  and  abandon  the  further  corporate  advocacy 
of  the  particular  articles  embodied  in  the  Punctations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Elector  believed  himself  to  have  reoeived 
a  personal  guarantee,  thzt>ugh  Prussia,  that  the  Pope,  in  return 
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for  his  renunciation  of  overt  confederacy  in  assertion  of  general 
episcopal  independence,  would  abstain  from  further  attempts  to* 
exercise  in  the  Mayence  diocese  the  faculties  his  Nuncio 
had  sought  to  enforce.  Events  proved  that  there  must  have 
been  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  engagements  which 
Prussia  was  really  authorised  by  either  party  to  convey  to  the 
other.  Still  the  fact  remained,  that  the  Pope  had  irrevocably 
sanctioned  Dalberg's  nomination,  and  had  shown  a  conciliatory 
spirit  of  temporisation  contrasting  with  the  attitude  previously 
taken  up.  The  memoirs  of  Pacca  show  him  to  have  been  a 
shrewd  observer  of  what  was  going  on  in  Germany.  We  shall 
hardly  be  wrong,  then,  in  ascribing,  in  part,  this  modification 
of  policy  to  knowledge  gained  through  the  Nuncio  of  an  exist- 
ing frame  of  mind  amongst  the  Catholics  in  Germany  which 
prudence  would  cotmsel  the  Court  of  Rome  not  to  provoke. 

The  frame  of  mind  in  question  may  be  considered  as  a  wave 
of  the  great  tide  of  free  thought  which  pervaded  the  eighteenth 
century  and  in  some  degree  affected  every  section  of  its  gene* 
ration.  It  is,  indeed,  not  unworthy  of  notice,  how  the  Spi-^ 
ritual  Electors — the  princes  looked  upon  as  the  special  repre- 
sentatives of  clericalism  in  the  body  politic  of  the  German 
Empire — were  conspicuous  favourers  in  their  court  circles  of  that 
fashionable  Rationalism  which  gave  a  playful  tone  to  the  con- 
temporary culture  of  French  society.  The  Elector  of  Mayence 
notably  drew  around  him  men  of  wit  and  science  who  certainly 
were  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  stamp  of  thought.  At  this  period 
the  University  of  Mayence  counted  amongst  its  professors  men 
of  eminence,  but  their  fame  was  not  due  to  orthodox  associ- 
ations. In  these  quarters  the  principles  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
were  in  higher  favour  than  the  doctrines  of  Revelation,  and 
nowhere  in  Germany  did  the  French  republicans  in  their  open- 
ing crusade  meet  with  more  welcome  than  from  distinguished 
members  of  the  Archbishop-Elector's  high  school.  From  minds 
so  tempered  no  movement  of  serious  religious  reform  could 
be  anticipated  any  more  than  from  the  purely  secular  impulse, 
which  had  nerved  the  Spiritual  Electors  in  their  conflict  with 
the  Pope ;  nor  shall  we  stay  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of 
these  men.  But  there  was  a  section  of  society  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Germany,  which,  with  an  unmistakeable 
tendency  towards  ecclesiastical  reform,  yet  had  no  desire  to* 
plunge  into  the  open  sea  of  Rationalism ;  a  section  that  clung 
to  the  landmarks  of  positive  faith,  though  quite  ready  to  get 
rid  of  principles  and  practices  by  which  the  Papacy  laid 
great  store.  These  dispositions  were  not  confined  to  laymen ; 
they  were  shared  by  not  a  few  of  the  Romish  clergy,  as  is  tes- 
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tified  by  evidence  of  a  very  conclusive  charltcter.  The  Elector's 
defection^  conceived  and  matured  in  the  secrecy  of  underground 
negotiations,  broke  up  whatever  elements  of  strength  originally 
existed  in  the  anti-papal  combinations  of  the  three  spiritual 
princes  and  metropolitans.  Staves  never  a  whit  too  strong  for 
the  strain  even  when  in  a  bundle,  became  singly  quite  unable 
to  offer  solid  resistance  against  the  weight  of  Roman  pressure ; 
and  thus  disunited  by  mutual  suspicions^  the  German  Metro- 
politans stood  singly  exposed,  without  defence,  against  the 
persistent  action  of  the  Papal  system.  Moreover,  circum- 
stances arose  which  very  naturally  disconcerted  dignitaries 
who  besides  being  priests  were  also  princes  by  no  means  in- 
different to  the  possession  of  temporalities.  The  lurid  glare 
of  the  French  Kevolution  was  reflected  ominously  on  the 
horizon  of  these  ecclesiastical  regions.  The  sight  instinc- 
tively checked  the  disposition  of  these  spiritual  magnates  to 
press  on  in  the  direction  of  revolutionary  changes,  while  the 
See  of  Home  persisted  in  its  determination  to  assert  its  absolute 
powers. 

The  Nuncios  accordingly  again  proceeded  to  assume  all 
manner  of  authority ;  and  when  the  Elector  of  Mayence 
remonstrated  on  the  ground  of  the  assurance  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  have  received  from  the  Pope  through 
the  medium  of  Prussia,  the  existence  of  any  such  assurance 
was  denied.  The  Pope  even  went  the  length  of  assuming 
to  grant,  for  use  of  the  Elector  of  Bavana,  certain  tithe- 
dues  in  that  portion  of  the  Palatinate  which  lay  within  the 
Elector  of  Mayence 's  immediate  jurisdiction.  This  proceeding 
so  irritated  the  latter  that  he  ventured  on  a  step  which  if 
taken  at  a  different  conjuncture  might  have  had  far-reaching 
consequences.  In  virtue  of  his  metropolitan  rights  the  Arch- 
bishop-Elector convoked  a  diocesan  synod.  On  July  18, 
1788,  an  archiepiscopal  brief  called  on  the  Ordinary  of  the 
province,  the  theological  faculty,  and  all  presbyteries  to  pre- 
pare memorials  *  as  to  what  might  be  advantageous  for  main- 

*  tenance  of  pure  faith ;  the  means  for  restoring  ecclesiastical 
'  discipline  ....  and  in  what  respects  the  rigour  of  canon 
'  law  might  be  mitigated,  as  well  as  in  what  manner  the  wants 

*  of  the  Lord's  flock  might  best  be  met.'  The  assembly  which 
was  to  deal  with  so  wide  a  range  of  matter  never  came 
together,  for  before  its  appointed  time  the  wave  of  French 
irruption  was  on  Mayence.  But  the  preparatory  material 
elaborated  for  its  consideration  by  those  to  whom  the  Elector 
had  addressed  his  appeal  is  preserved.  Fifty  years  later,  a 
venerable  survivor  of  the  Mayence  clergy,  Dr.  Kopp,  anxious 
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to  rescue  from  oUivioB,  in  presence  of  the  inrottcb  made  hy 
Ultramontanism^  the  record  of  irfaat  sincere  Catholic  poriestB 
had  deKberatelj  concurred  in  doing  for  the  xntereats  of  the 
Church,  printed  a  copums  selection  from  these  memorial&'^ 
As  the  eye  scans  the  sehedulea  of  desideranda  seat  in  hj 
those  who  certainly  did  represent  the  ecclesiastical  aentiment 
of  a  region  unequivocally  Roman  Catholic,  it  jb  startled  at  the 
identity  between  the  points  then  brought  forward  as  emlling 
for  refoimy  and  those  dwelt  upon  in  the  debates  of  the  Cologne 
Congress  as  lying  %vithin  the  pale  of  the  Old-Cadiolic  action* 
Against  dogmatic  matters  there  is  not  a  w(»rd,  CTen  by  ]m{^ 
cation,,  that  we  have  been  able  to  dkcoTcr;  but  the  points 
raised  comprise  the  most  characteristic  practices  of  a  system 
which  has  made  the  Catholic  Church  a  Papal  c(H-poration ,, 
including  the  enforced  obl%ation  of  tows  of  ceUbacy  on 
priests ;  the  need  of  a  Grerman  liturgy ;  the  system  of  indol- 
g^ices ;  and  the  general  abuse  of  the  invocation  of  saints 
and  the  use  of  reKcs.  On  all  these  paints  refcNrms  were 
affirmed  to  be  imperatively  demanded,  with  a  recurrence  that 
is  conclusive  as  to  the  sentiments  prevailing  amongst  a  large 
sectioa  of  the  ctergy  in  these  Rhenish  regions. 

It  mighty  however,  be  thought  that  in  this  region  an  arti- 
ficial sbmulant  was  possibly  at  work  throu^  the  poKtical 
influence  of  the  Elector.  But  tiiis  manifestation  of  Catholic 
opinion  in  &vour  of  reform  was  not  singular  at  that  period  in 
Germany.  A  kindred  sentiment,  in  almost  tiie  very  same  ex- 
pressions, is  met  with  in  regions  ^itirely  free  from  the  action 
of  extraneous  motives.  It  would  certainly  be  impoesible  to 
pidk  out  a  locality  more  intimately  identified  wi^  aasocia- 
tions  of  Roman  Catholic  fanaticism  than  the  diocese  of  Salz- 
burg, the  scene  of  that  memorable  expuL^n  of  humble  Pro- 
testants from  their  mountain  homes  wbidn  equalled  in  cruelty 
the  ruthless  persecutions  of  Louis  XI Y.  If  ever  tiiere  was  a 
spot  that  would  seem  set  apart  for  tiie  vegetation  of  undi- 
luted Bomish  sentiment  it  should  be  a  region  Hke  Sals* 
burg  in  the  heart  of  Catholic  Germany,  with  a  population 
notoriously  prone  to  superstition  and  fanaticism,,  and  under 
the  sway  of  an  ecclesiastical  government.  Nevertbdess  in 
thia  secluded  quarter  we  meet  with  a  Prince-Bishop,  distin- 
guished for  piety,  aHve  indeed  to  his  indisputable  rights^  bni 
not  actuated  by  woridly  ambition,  a  man  of  fa^h  birth,  who 


*  The  title  of  this  volume,  now  out  of  pvin^  is  '  Die  Kadioiiflcfae 
'  Kirdie  im  nennzehnten  Jrfirhunderte  und  die  xeitgemaatt  Umgeslal* 
*•  tung  ihrer  ausKren  VerfittBODg.  herauflgeaeben  von  6.  Kopp.  Main% 
*  1880.' 
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did  not  d«cia  a  pedigiree  the  all- sufficient  qualification,  for 
a  sacred  office.  This  prelate,  a  Gonscientious  shepherd  of  hifr 
flock,  steadily  direclied  nia  uxfluence  towards  promoting,  reforma 
ia  tha.  practices  of  hia  Chuxch  analogous  to  those  demanded 
hj  the  Majence  memorialists.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  page  of 
ecclesiastical  history  which  lies  hidden  away  from  general  sight 
within  the  imostftntatioua  adminiatration  of  Count  Jerome 
Joseph  CoUoredo^  the  first  amongst  Roman  Catholic  Bidiopa 
in  Germany  who  did  not  think  a  man  necessarily  unfit  for 
the  priesthood  because  he  had  listened  to  lectures  in  some 
school  l£9S  strictly  denominational,  than  a  seminary.  On  suc- 
ceeding, in  1772,  to  the  See  of  Salzbui^,  Jbe  lost  no  time  in 
sanctioning  the  pubHcatiDn  of  a  German  version  of  the  New 
Testament  and  a  German,  hymni-book,  the  use  of  the  latter* 
of  which  he  subsequendy  enjoined  on  his  diocese.  But 
the  most  characteriatic  memorial  of  the  Archbishop's  cast  of 
mind  is  furnished  in  a  Pastoral  issued  in  1782,  on  occasion  of 
the  twelfth  centenary  of  the  diocese,  which  Professor  Schmid 
calls  '  the  finest  ecclesiastical  document  of  the  period.'  In  this 
remarkable  address,  breathing  throughout  the  genial  tone  of 
unafiected  piety,  the  clergy  are  told  that  neither  pomp,  nor 
diq^lay,  nor  mere  practice  constitute  the  essentials  of  religion. 
They  are  directed  to  set  above  observances  the  duty  of  serious 
teaching;  remembering  '  to  leave  out  firom  the  topics  of  public 
'  instruction  matters  incapable  of  strict  demonstration,  inaamuoh 
^  as  tha  thoufi^htful  Christian  has  a  right  to  demand  evidences 
'  and  persuasion.'  To  thia  end  Ih^  Archbishop  admonishes  lua 
clergy  to  read  frequently  the  Scriptures  to  their  congrega- 
tions, aa  more  calculated  to  impart  instruction  than  sermons 
concerning  indulgences  and  saintly  mediation,  *  which  are  pro- 
'  dufitrve  of  serious  mental  dissatisfaction  to  enlightened  lovers 
'  of  religion*'  What  was  inculcated  in  this  memorable  charge 
on  the  Koman  Catholic  priesthood  of  the  most  Ttoman  Catholic 
diocese  in  Germany  waa  the  paramount  value  of  charity  and 
forbearance,  and  the  duty  of  ^  tolerance  towards  brethren  who 
'  may  think  differently  on  thia  or  timt  point  of  fidtfa»'  It  is  the 
accent  of  what  In  our  day  ia  called  Broad-Chureh.  sentiment 
.  which  runa  throughout  the  Pastoral  of  thia  Bishop  of  unimr 
peached  character  and  exclusively  Bomaa  Catholic  surround- 
ings, and.  tha  interest,  of  the  phenomenon  is  heightened  by  liie 
fact  that  tiiia  tona  ia  not  an  isolated  sound. 

In  another  emphaticdUy  Catholic  region  under  the  adminis- 
tratioa  of  a  Prince-Bishop  equally  distingiushed  for  devotion 
tahiaraliffioua  dudeB>.  duae  prevailed  a  kindred  dispoaition  to 
cansider  the  prafeBsicm  of  Catholic  doctrine  consistent  with  a 
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vigorous  exercise  of  mind^  and  the  observance  of  orthodox 
worship  with  much  modification  of  established  practices.  The 
See  of  Wiirzburff  was  long  a  special  stronghold  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus^  which  had  succeeded  in  monopolising  the  intellectual 
teaching  in  this  diocese  as  thoroughly  as  it  controlled  the 
Ingolstaidt  University.  Against  this  system  a  current  of  sup- 
pressed dissatisfaction  manifested  itself^  which  became  declared 
on  the  elevation  to  the  see  of  a  prelate  who  happened  to  be 
himself  no  friend  to  the  peculiar  method  of  instruction  fa- 
voured by  the  Jesuits.  This  prelate  was  Francis  von  Erthal, 
'brother  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  but  in  essential  respects 
a  very  different  individual.  The  Elector  was  more  of  a  man 
of  the  worlds  a  prince^  and  a  sensualist  than  a  priest.  Poli- 
tical ambition  appealed  to  him  more  keenly  than  religious 
considerations^  and  when  he  gathered  around  him  in  his  capital 
^men  of  parts,  he  selected  them  rather  for  talent  than  for 
•moral  worth.  His  brother,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  thorough 
Churchman,  who  attended  to  visitations  and  similar  duties 
most  punctually,  and  took  no  interest  in  the  political  schemes 
which  occupied  his  aspiring  brother's  brain.  The  good  of  his 
flock  absorbed  the  Bishop,  and  from  the  first  he  strove  to  pro- 
mote a  solid  system  of  popular  schools  rather  than  to  foster 
a  spurious  distinction  by  attracting,  like  the  showy  Elector, 
a  circle  of  brilliant  wits  and  unclerical  thinkers.  What- 
ever was  done  at  Wiirzburg  for  enlightenment  proceeded 
from  the  impulse  of  a  trustful  and  religious  nature  working  in 
thorough  good  faith.  *  I  declare,'  wrote  the  Bishop, '  that  I 
'  shall  ever  be  a  promoter  of  true  and  expedient  enlighten- 

*  ment,  bein^  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  advantageousness, 
'  when  a  really  sound  religious  instruction  and  moral  practice 
'  are  conjoined  with  the  same.'  He  discountenanced  and  even 
proscribed  the  sentimental  practice  of  pilgrimages  and  visits  to 
miraculous  shrines ;  yet  he  rigidly  proclaimed  the  distinctive 
dogmas  of  his  Church,  though  advocating  forbearance  towards 
Protestants.    ^  If  I  intend  setting  my  face  against  the  mania  of 

*  calling  people  heretics,'  are  his  words,  *  I  mean,  however,  just 

*  as  little  to  let  the  distinctive  truths  of  religion  be  impugned, 
^  deformed,  undermined,  and  reasoned  away  through  presump- 
^  tuous  and  crooked  expositions.'  The  range  of  free  discussion 
which  the  Bishop  allowed  in  his  dominions  was  very  great 
Although  the  University  was  to  him  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  it  became  a  school  at  which  a  number  of  pro- 
fessors taught  whose  lectures  and  writings  gave  much  ofience 
to  the  Jesuits,  but  who,  in   contradistinction  to  many  occu- 

^|)ants  of  chairs  at  Mayence,  vehemently  professed  themselves 
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active  members  of  the  Chureli,  many  of  them  being  in  priests' 
orders,  and  who  maintained,  like  our  Essayists  and  Reviewers, 
that  their  tone  of  criticism  was  thoroughly  in  unison  with 
the  true  interests  of  religion.  These  Wiirzburg  theologians, 
men  of  earnest  mind,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 
scientific  power,  addressed  their  contemporaries  through  a 
literary  organ  of  their  foundation,  *  Die   Wiirzburger  Gelehr- 

*  ten  Anzeiger,'  which,  though  now  forgotten,  deserves  to  be 
looked  at  by  whoever  wishes  to  gauge  the  spirit  and  the 
degree  of  criticism  to  which  a  school  of  Catholic  divines 
ventured  to  push  speculation  in  the  last  century,  under  the 
tacit  sanction  of  an  irreproachable  prelate.  The  free  criti- 
cism of  this  school  was,  however,  little  to  the  taste  of  the 
rural  clergy,  which  had  been  mostly  trained  in  Jesuit  estab- 
lishments.    At  least   it  would  not   appear  that  any  serious 

{)rogress  was  made  in  rendering  these  views  generally  popu- 
ar,  for  when  the  French  invasion  overthrew  here  as  elsewhere 
the  established  order  of  things,  we  fail  to  hear  of  any  de- 
cided manifestations  amongst  the  local  clergy  in  the  sense  of 
broader  Church  views.  When  Wiirzburg  passed  into  the  hands 
of  an  Austrian  Archduke,  in  1805,  all  liberal  movement  of 
religious  thought  became  extinguished,  the  university  was 
remodelled,  and  the  leaden  weight  of  Jesuit  teaching  was  re-im- 
posed on  mind.  It  is  deserving  of  note,  however,  that  Bishop 
Erthal  never,  like  many  sovereigns,  allowed  himself  to  be 
turned  from  his  purpose  by  alarm  at  the  course  taken  by  the 
French  Revolution.  He  had  adopted  his  line  from  conviction, 
and  that  line  he  saw  no  reason  to  swerve  from  on  account  of 
the  extravagant  perversions  prevalent  in  some  quarters.  In 
1792,  when  already  the  French  Revolution  was  a  subject  of 
terror,  the  Bishop,  in  a  remarkable  instruction  to  his  ministers, 
pointed  out  the  unwisdom  of  some  governments  in  *  absolutely 

*  prohibiting  philosophy  and  enlightenment,'  because  from  the 
^  misapplication  of  the  same  in  a  neighbouring  country  and  the 

*  overthrow  of  the  constitution,'  it  had  been  inferred  that  the 
study  itself  must  be  put  under  a  ban. 

Tnere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wild  tide  of  French  con- 
vulsion, which  proved  fatal  to  much  goodly  seed,  affected 
injuriously  the  just  quickening  genns  of  an  indigenous  move- 
ment amongst  Catholics  in  Germany  for  relaxation  from  the 
stringent  ecclesiastical  dependence  <»n  Rome  to  which  their 
Church  had  been  reduced.  For  twenty  years  men's  minds 
remained  wholly  absorbed  in  the  stirring  incidents  of  secular 
politics.  Not  until  the  smoke  of  incessant  waifare  began  to 
clear  away,  could  the  intrinsic  bearings  of  ecclesiastical  matters 
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on  libe  welfare  of  a  natioii  attract  public  attentioo,  lii  is 
true  ttiat  even  during  the  iron  period  of  I!I^apoleomo  spoljaiicm 
all  was  not  aheoluta  silence.  One  xxwa  al  least  oceuped  a 
conspicuous  position,  thougb  bis  autboritgr  in  maojf  reapects 
was.  small,  who  bad  formed  to  bimaelf  a  tolerably  clear  con- 
ception of  praetical  reforms  in  the  constitution  oftbe  German 
Cburcb*  That  man  waA  Dalberg,  wbo>  on  tbe  secularisation 
of  eccleaiastxoal  principalities  in  1803,  bad  been  tranaferred 
frem  Majenee  witK  the  Pope's  sanction  to  Batisbi»i>  tba  oolv 
arcbiepiscopal  see  left  in  Germanj,  and  who  then  was  inyestea 
with  tne  title  of  Primate,  as  far  as  such  a  title  could  be  giren 
by  secular  powers  in  the  first  instance — ^that  is  by  a  Yota  of 
the  Imperial  Di^t,  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  great  auto- 
crat of  £uroff>e^.  the  Emperor  if apoleon.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  tne  career  of  Dalberg.  Possessed,  of  fine  mtet 
lectual  sympathies  and  sinci^e  religious  fee&i^,  Dalberg  was 
yet  unfitted  for  the  sough  and  resoluta  requiremanta  of  a 
stormy  period  by  the  delicate  texture  of  hia  fame  nature^  The 
vacillations  of  an  amiable  mind  made  him  perpetually  inconais- 
tent  and  feeble  in  action,  esipoaing  a  really  conscientioua  and 
well-meaning  man  to  the  imjusit  imputation  of  unpatriotic  aern- 
lity  for  the  ends  of  personal  advantage.  Goethe  aptly  defiaed 
Dalberg  as  '  a  man  who  brought  out  of  himself  wholly  fereigp 
*  results.'  All  his  errors  in  me  were  due  to  weakness  of  pur- 
pose, to  the  absence  of  any  masterful  sinews  in  a  very  impre»> 
sionable  temperament.  His  intentions  were  good,  sinoere,  and 
intelligent;  but  living  in  stem  times,  and  being  specially  thrown 
into  contact  with  the  granite  nature  of  ITapoleoi^  Dalberg  found 
himself  involved  in  turbulent  situations,  to  grapple  with  whi(ji 
adequately  was  above  the  vigour  of  his  sensitive  nature,  so 
that  he  drifted  like  a  victim  who  is  sucked  in  by  the  eddies 
of  a  whirlpool.  Il'evertheless,  on  one  pomt  Dalbei^  thrcm^out 
maintained  a  consistent  language*  Uis  earnest  c^im  was  to 
secure  for  the  German  hierarchy,  under  a  real  Primate^  a  jvac* 
ticaUy  independent  organisation  in  matters  of  cEiscipIine* 
through  the  mstrumentaJSty  of  a  Concordat  on  the  model  of  the 
Frendi  one,  which  should  prove  a  solemn  guarantee  for  eode- 
aiastical  liberties.  The  German  Bishops  would  thus  not  be 
mere  papal  lieutenants,  and  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  Gw- 
man  Catholics  could  assert  itself  in  national  synodical  asaemr 
biles.  It  is  characteristic  of  Dalberg  that  he  should  have 
(alrtered  himself  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  effeet  aueh 
organic  changes  through  the  means  at  his  disposaL  Napoleon 
never  intended  that  vassal  Germany  should  acquire  the  inde- 
pendent privileg<ea.  implied  in  the  subscription  of  the  Pope  tz) 
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txk  organic  charter^  while  it  was  hopeless  to  assume  that  the 
Pope  would  e¥ei:  make  the  contemplated  concession  except 
under  strin^nt  coercion.  Still  it  deserves  to  be  aoted^  that 
Dalberg's  views  became  matter  of  public  discussion ;  and  the 
readier  will  find  in  Dr.  Mejer's  volume  the  analysis  of  some 
remarkable  articles  in  an  ecclesiastical  peatiodical  of  that  period 
-^^  Daa  Aichiv  fiir  das  Elatholische  Knrcbeawesen,'  which  waa 
edited  by  the  Mayeaee  theologian  Dr,  Kopp^ 

There  was»  however,,  another  individittL  less  ooospicmoas 
than  Dalberg,  who,  aa  a  repicesentative  of  purely  ecdesiMtical 
impulse,  demands  attention*  This  waa  Baron  Wessenberg, 
Dalberg's  Yicar-Genecai  in  the  See  of  Constanee  (whieb  t£s 
latter  held  together  with  other  preferments) ;  like  ham  the  scion 
of  an  ancient  £unily»  but  unlike  him  without  showy  qeaUties 
to  strike  the  eye  and  little  prone  te  be  swayed  to  and  fm 
between  ahemate  fits  of  ektion  and  depression.  There  was 
nothing  original  er  inventive  about  Wessenbeig's nature;  and 
the  fact  conduces  to  render  him,  aa  an  ecclesiastical  refoimec,  the 
more  typical  of  a  pervading  sentiment.  The  liberal  tinge  e£  his 
opinions  can  be  clearly  traced  to  his  aarxoundings,.  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Wiirzburg  University,  where  he  studied.  Aa 
a  man»  his  most  distinctive  quality  was  placid  and  naostoi- 
tatious  devotion  to  duty,  and  quiet  peraistenoe  in  affirming 
an  opinion  when  deliberately  formed..  Throughout  life  Wes* 
aenberg  bore  himself  more  calmly  and  steadily  than  Dalberg, 
but  then  it  must  be  remembered  his  career  ran  in  Iinea  beset 
with  far  lesa  bewildeiii^  issues.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the 
man  as  a  luminary  of  thought  that  we  are  here  inteiested^ 
but  with  the  Roman.  Ctttholic  pnest  of  unimpeached  character^ 
who  consistently  aaiid  puUicly  advocated  the  necessity  for  %vEt» 
rounding  the  Church  in  Germany  with  organic  guttrantaes  for 
protection  against  the  encroaching  action  of  the  Court  of 
Rome. 

Wessenberg  administered  the  See  of  Constance  in  that  tole- 
rant and  enlightened  £qpirit  of  the  Wiirzburg  school  which  rated 
more  highly  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  thaft  the 
observances  devised  by  the  elaborate  in^»uity  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers.  Such  action  naturally  was  httle  to  the  taate  e£ 
Borne ;  and  when  the  framework  of  Napoleon's  power  began 
to*  break  down,  the  feeble  Dalberg  yielded  so  &r  to  die  BepiOf 
sentations  of  the  Nuncio  in  Lucerne  as  to  suspend  Wessenber^a 
powers  as  Vicar-General  in  the  portion  of  the  diocese  wit£n 
SWISS  confines.  It  is  illustrative  of  Wessenberg's  unselfish, 
temperament  that  he  bore  no  grudge  at  a  proceeding  the  pain^ 
fulness  of  which  was  aggravated  by  the  secrecy  edierewttb 
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it  had  been  matured.*     When  in  the  following  year,  worn 
with  age  and  sickness  of  body  and  disappointed  hopes,  the 
Prince-Primate  called  on  his  old  friend  Wessenberg  to   go 
to  Vienna,  and  urge  the  forlorn  position  of  the  Grerman  Church 
on  the  ministers  assembled  in  Congress,  the  latter  accepted  the 
task  and  fulfilled  it  with  exemplary  zeal.     Points  of  vital  im- 
portance were  hanraig  in  the  balance,  for  a  spirit  of  passionate 
reaction  was  abroad ;  and  Consalvi,  supported  by  an  influential 
knot  of  German  Neo-Catholics,  was  strenuously  pressing  for  an 
absolute  restoration  of  the  pre-revolutionary  condition  of  the 
Church.     It  was  Wessenberg's  special  aim  to  convince  German 
statesmen  of  the  necessity  for  surrounding  the  Church  establish- 
ment with  the  bulwarks  of  a  national  organisation,  through  the 
guarantee  of  articles  embodied  in  the  fundamental  charter  of 
the  nation — the  Act  of  Confederation.     We  must  here  again, 
as  so  often  before,  refer  the  reader  to  the  volumes  of  Mejer  and 
Schmid  for  the  elaborate  memorials  in  which  Wessenberg  sought 
to  establish  the  paramount  necessity  for  such  safeguards.     The 
pith  of  his  argumentation  is  that,  to  deal  with  Rome  effectively, 
it  will  be  indispensable  to  be  armed  with  the  authority  and 
weight  of  Germany  as  an  unity ;  that  the  fundamental  condition 
for  good  ecclesiastical  organisation  must  be  such  a  position  for 
the  Episcopate  as  may  enable  it,  by  combination  within  itself, 
to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  Court;  and 
that  the  solidity  of  such  an  organisation  demands  a  hierarchical 
constitution  culminating  in  a  German  Primate.      But  above 
all,  Wessenberg  insisted  that  whatever  arrangements  were  con- 
cluded should  be  national^  afibcting  the  Confederation  generally, 
and  thus  enjoying  the  protection  of  its  corporate  guarantee 
against  the  grinding  process  to  which  he  felt  German  Bishops 
must  become  helplessly  exposed  if  left  isolated,  with  no  stronger 
protection  than  could  be  furnished  singly  by  the  princes  in 
whose  territories  their  sees  might  happen  to  he. 

Against  this  national  State  protection  a  coalition  was  at 
work  between  the  religious  fanaticism  of  influential  men  like 
Schlegel  and  Schlosser,  Pilat  and  Bartholdy,  and  the  personal 
ambition  of  German  princes  for  absolute  sovereignty  in  their 
dominions.  The  same  exclusive  passion  for  personal  autonomy, 
with  absolute  disregard  for  general  interests,  which  on  a  former 
occasion  led  the  Bishops  not  to  make  common  cause  with  their 

^  '  Well  meaning  as  Dalberg  was,*  writes  Wessenberg,  '  he  wished 
to  be  just  to  all,  and  so  was  just  to  none ;  wished  to  Batiely  aU,  and  ao 
satisfied  none,  because  he  involved  himself  in  inconsistencies  which  it 
was  beyond  his  power  to  reconcile.' 
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Metropolitans^  lest  they  should  aid  the  creation  of  an  authority 
that  might  curtail  some  of  their  individual  powers,  again  baffled 
Wessenberg's  patriotic  designs.      An  article  had  been  drafted 
and  accepted  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  which,  though  in  diluted 
terms,  would  have  secured  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a  part  of  the  Federal  Charter,  when  Bavariaj  at 
the  last  moment,  vetoed  its  insertion.   '  Bavaria  is  big  enough,' 
wrote  the  Bavarian  Minister,  Zentner,  to  Wessenberg,  ^to 
'  have  her  own  corporate  Church  establishment ; '  words  ex- 
pressing the  ambition  which  animated  all  German  sovereigns 
at  that  epoch.     But  though  foiled  in  his  efforts,  Wessenberg 
did  not  succumb  tamely.     On  Dalberg^s  decease,  in  1817,  the 
Constance  Chapter  unanimously  elected  him  as  Administrator 
and  Bishop-designate  (he  had  before   already  been  appointed 
Coadjutor  according  to  the  canonical  forms) ;  a  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  degree  in  which  he  had  secured  the  respect  of  the 
diocese  he  had  so  long  administered.     A  Papal  brief  instantly 
censured  the  choice — ob  gravissimas  causas — and  enjoined  a 
new  election,  which  the  Chapter  declined  to  proceed  to,  and  this 
refusal  met  with  the  approval  of  the  State.     And  now  a  re- 
markable conflict  ensued.     A  formal  complaint  having  been 
lodged  by  a  special  Nuncio  with  the  Grand  Duke, '  against  the 
*  heresies,  evil  carriage,  and  audacious  attempts '  of  Wessen- 
berg, the  latter,  with  characteristic  candour  of  mind,  proceeded 
of  himself  to  Rome  to  rebut  the  charges.     Consalvi  received 
him,  and  intimated  that  of  course  he  was  come  to  submit  himself 
humbly  before  the  Pope ;  and  as  Wessenberg  averred  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  come  to  confute  his  detractors,  he  was 
never  admitted  to  the  Pope's  presence.     After  a  vain  stay  of 
several  months  in  Bome  Wessenberg  returned  home,  where 
for  awhile  the  Government  appeared  disposed  to  support  him 
fitoutly  as  Administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Constance.     But  the 
pervading  spirit  of  retrograde  influences  asserted  itself  ulti- 
mately, and  made  the  Grand  Duke  seek  an  understanding  with 
Home.     It  was  arranged  that  the  See  of  Constance  should  be 
suppressed  and  an  Archbishopric  be  established  in  Freiburg.  It 
is  a  further  proof  of  Wessenberg's  popularity,  that  known  as 
he  now  was  as  an  individual  ostracised  by  Bome,   he  should 
yet  have  been  again   almost  unanimously  recommended  for 
nomination  by  the  ecclesiastical   electoral  body  of  the   new 
diocese.     But  the  Government  now  intimated  to  Wessenberg 
that  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  public  peace  ought  to  make 
him  voluntarily  decline  the  proffered  election;  and  this  he  did* 
On  the  ultimate  appointment  of  an  Archbishop  in  1827  he  issued 
a  Pastoral  to  the  diocese  of  Constance,  notifying  its  canonical 
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Bupprennonj  imd  taking  farewell  of  tSie  cSergj  he  bad  ior 
many  yens  presided  over,  he  retired  into  priyate  life.  But 
the  inflQenoe  of  his  personal  example  could  be  traced  in  liie 
iregion  of  his  action  for  some  considerable  time,  and  the  aockn- 
ftsttcal  authority  of  the  Freiburg  See  was  systematiodlly  directed 
to  hfiiit  out  the  lurking  Testiges  of  a  Wessenberg  school.  Had 
lAieseculBT  conditions  of  the  time  been  more  favourable,  it  would 
'seem  l3ist  under  the  influence  of  Wessenberg,  in  this  comer  of 
Oennany,  a  Catholic  Church  establishment  mi^t  have  talceiK 
root  and  'flourished  in  organic  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of 
Bomon  dependence. 

We  know  the  spirit  in  which  Bavaria  had  checked  fte  pro- 
posals advocated  by  Wessenberg.  The  position  assmned  \fj 
this  State  as  the  leading  Catholic  Government  in  Gennaiiy 
makes  it  essential  to  consider  its  action,  particularly  as  to  the 
Concordat  concluded  with  Rome,  to  which  reference  has  been 
plentifully  made  during  the  recent  conflicts  that  have  arisen 
between  the  Episcopate  and  the  civil  power  out  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Vatican  decrees.  At  the  period  of  liK 
Vienna  Congress  this  arch-Catholic  country  had  been  ibr 
years  under  the  rule  of  a  strong  anti-ecclesiastical  adminifl- 
tration.  On  the  demise  of  Charles  Theodore,  the  succession 
had  f^ain  passed  to  a  collateral  member  of  the  house  of 
Wittclsbach — ^the  Prince  of  Deux  Fonts,  a  semi-Frenchman 
domiciled  in  Strasburg,  who  had  imbibed  ihe  ideas  of  Ver- 
Bailies,  and  brought  to  Munich  as  Minister  Count  Moat- 
gelas,  a  thorough  Frenchman  by  descent  and  education,  an 
Encyclopaedist  in  principles,  who  entertained  undisguised  oon* 
tempt  for  the  Church,  and  knew  no  greater  pleasure  than 
to  bully  and  worry  the  priesthood.  Napoleon  was  his  idol 
and  his  model.  Montgelas  made  it  a  point  to  show  crnical 
disdain  for  a  people  capable  of  attachment  to  its  Chmdi, 
and  proceeded  in  the  most  reckless  manner  to  administer 
Ae  country  in  what ,  he  considered  the  spirit  of  enlighten- 
ment. Not  only  did  he  at  one  sweep  suppress  monastic  in- 
stitutions, but  he  arrogated  to  the  civil  authority  the  most 
vexatious  rights  of  interference  in  strictly  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns, even  to  the  extent  of  prescribing  the  number  of  lights 
to  be  displayed  before  a  shnne,  and  the  time  and  place  for 
exposition  of  the  Host.  At  no  time  and  in  no  country,  where 
the  Catholic  faith  was  still  professed  as  the  State  religion,  were 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  subjected  to  such  systematicallj 
imperious  and  disdainful  treatment  as  in  Bavaria  during  the 
dayB  of  Montgelas.  Joseph  II.  never  was  guilty  of  a  tiflie  of 
what  this  arbitrary  Minister  did  under  the  •  shadow  of  the 
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¥rencli  lEhupite;  and  iSie  Donsdences  of  liberal  CuAiolicB-^ 
snd  there  were  ncrt  a  few  in  Bavaria  by  no  means  dispfosefl 
to  confbnnd  ^Rome  tinid  Oa^ofidbsm — weve  shodked  at  his 
wanton  proceedings.  The  love  of  power  and  independence 
1ms  at  aH  times  l)een  strong  in  fhe  Bavarian  Government^  and 
notwilSurtanding  tiie  fanatioism  which  has  oharactensed  some 
of  its  ralersy  tiiej  always  tempered  religions  devotion  with 
a  strong  dash  of  despotic  sentiment,  and  at  no  time  rendered 
lliemsems  so  snbordmate  to  the  instincts  of  Ae  Church  as  to 
t^efaut  iheir  supremacy  over  the  ecclesiastical  i^encies  with 
wHch  diey  liked  to  sarrocmd  themselv)3S  as  pontical  Forces. 
The  tight  of  the  Placet  and  of  appeal  to  secalar  couits  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction  were  recognised  customs  m  Bavaria,  to 
which  the  Church  had  accommwlated  itself  quietly  long  be- 
fore the  Montgelas  reign.  Had  this  mimster  nerdy  confined 
himself  to  a  stringent  exercise  of  sucli  powers,  his  administra- 
llon  would  not  have  been  tlie  &3ure  it  proved.  But  such  was 
the  spiritual  destitution  to  which  the  Church  was  reduced 
under  liim  -^  not  more  than  two  Sees  Temsining  filled  in 
1815 — ^that'with  the  genuincSy  CalboHc  feeling  df  the  popu- 
lation the  grotmd  was  prepared  for  a  reaction  in  sympatliy 
with  the  strong  manifestation  of  ardentt  CathoBc  sentunent 
exhibited  in  many  quarters.  Count  Montgelas  was  dismissed 
in  1817,  and  iJie  King  at  once  opened  with  Rome  negotiations 
for  a  Concordat,  which  were  marked  by  curious  and  some  not 
very  creditable  incidents.  T^e  Bavarian  plenipotentiary  was 
Haffelin,  a  Bishop  in  partilms  subsequently  made  Cardinal, 
who  in  three  montns  transmitted  to  Munich  for  ratification  an 
instrument  which  he  had  conduded  with  Consalvi.     Well  dis- 

gised  as  Montgelas's  successors  were  towards  the  Court  of 
ome,  they  yet  shrank  from  accepting  a  Concordat  which 
stipulated  unrestricted  freedom  of  communication  between 
the  clergy  and  the  Vatican,  and  afilrmed  tbe  establishment 
of  the  xloman  Catholic  Church  ^wtth  all  'ftie  rights  and 
*  privileges  accruing  to  it  in  virtue  of  canon  law.  Bome, 
however,  refused  any  essential  modifications.  It  felt  its 
strength  in  the  Conservative  reaction,  and  in  the  growing 
embarrassment  of  the  Bavarian  Gt>vemment  at  the  impending 
death  of  the  surviving  Bishops.  Consalvi,  however,  offered 
one  concession,  the  attractiveness  of  which  ihe  crafty  Italian 
duly  estimated.  He  would  not  give  way  a  jot  in  the  articles 
4MsePtiBg  t^e  indelible  righto  of  the  Churdi,  but  he  consented 
hy  Pap^  induIgtHioe  to  endow  the  Crown  with  the  right  to 
nominate  for  Papal  confimtation  to  all  Sees  and  to  a  consider- 
able  number  of  Church  preferments.      For   iJiis   bribe    of 
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patronage  the  King  consented  to  subscribe  an  instrument 
which  would  have  made  of  the  Bavarian  Executive  an  agent 
of  the  extremest  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.* 

The  Pope  now  promulgated  the  Concordat ;  but  the  Eling 
of  Bavaria^  though  he  had  subscribed  the  document  without 
reserve^  becoming  alarmed  at  the  public  censure  of  this  eccle- 
siastical instrument^  had  recourse  to  a  subterfuge.     He  post- 
poned the  promulgation  of  the  Concordat  till  after  that  of 
the  Constitution,  so  as  to  give  the  former  the  appearance  of 
being   limited  by  the  superior   authority  of  the   latter,  and 
contingent  in  its  application  on  the  guarantees  for  toleration 
and  the  principles  of  State  autonomy  recorded  in  the  funda- 
mental  charter,  and   solemnly  reaffirmed   in  a  simultaneous 
Royal  Edict  regulating  and  guaranteeing  the  liberties  of  Pro- 
testant congregations.     This  was  a  transparent  attempt  to  play 
off  on  the  Court  of  Kome  the  device  invented  by  Napoleon,  when 
he  tacked  the  Articles  organiques  on  to  the  Concordat  as  the 
authoritative  gloss  on  its  text.     The  bad  faith  of  the  proceed- 
ing was  enhanced  by  the  omission  of  any  previous  intimation 
to  the  Pope,  who,  on  notification  of  the  King's  having  ratified 
the  Concordat,  had  at  once  despatched  to  Munich  a  Nuncio 
and  confirmed  the  Boyal  nominees  to  the  vacant  Sees.     It  can 
therefore  be  no  matter  of  wonder  that  Rome,  which  had  done 
its  part,  should  have  seriously  resented  this  proceeding.     The 
Nuncio  issued  a  declaration  that  Catholics  could  not  in  con- 
science take  an  oath  to  the  Constitution  as  explained  by  the 
Royal  Edict  concerning  religious  matters ;  and  thus  a  state  of 
conflict  ensued  which  lasted  for  some  years,  when  it  was  brought 
to  a  termination  by  a  compromise.     The  Concordat  was  re- 
affirmed to   be   a  generally  binding  instrument  on  the  Ba* 
varian  Government,  while  a  Royal  Kescript  declared  that  the 
Edict  of  Religion  was  intended   to   affect  Catholics  only  in 
relation   to  matters  of  a  civil  nature.     The  Concordat  with 
its  mediaeval  articles  has  continued  to  figure  as  the  instrument 
regulating  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  but  under 
the  limitations   of  an  Edict  which  virtually  nullifies  its  au- 
thority ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  communication 
between  the  clergy  and  Rome  guaranteed  in  the  Concordat,  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  to  subject  all  Episcopal  promulgations,  and 
all  Papal  missives  to  its  previous  Placet^  and  the  supremacy  of 


*  Not  only  did  this  Concordat  provide  in  general  terms  for  the 
aMsertion  of  Roman  principles,  but  stipulated  in  special  articles  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  State  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  publication 

censuriid  lyy  the  Church. 
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civil  jurisdiction  over  all  clerical  authorities,  have  been  vigi- 
lantly maintained  and  exercised.  It  is  true  that  in  the  reign 
of  King  Louis  I.,  under  the  administration  of  the  minister 
Abel,  the  doctrines  of  the  Ultramontane  school  did  for  a 
period  prevail  But  that  was  a  merely  passing  phase  in 
Bavarian  politics.  That  same  sentiment  of  Stat«  rights  as 
against  the  pretensions  of  an  organised  priesthood,  wielding 
the  powerful  weapons  of  canon  law  in  the  plenitude  of  eccle- 
siastical independence,  which  induced  King  Max  to  refrain 
from  putting  in  force,  according  to  the  real  sense  of  its 
articles,  the  Concordat  he  himself  had  concluded,  has  at  all 
times  proved  strong  in  the  minds  of  all  but  the  least  educated 
class  in  Bavaria  —  the  peasantry ;  and  Bavarian  statesmen, 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  vigilantly  keeping  in  .check 
any  manifestations  of  priestly  encroachments  on  the  domain 
of  state  authority,  have  always  been  able  to  rely  on  the 
sympathy  of  large  and  intelligent  sections  of  a  population 
which,  however  Catholic  in  religious  feeling,  is  animated 
with  a  just  pride  in  what  is  due  to  the  autonomy  of  the 
kingdom.  We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  circumstances  that 
marked  the  negotiations  of  the  Bavarian  Concordat;  for  in 
considering  the  relative  position  of  State  and  Church  in  the 
conflict  now  pending,  it  seems  to  us  of  importance  to  under- 
stand to  what  degree,  even  in  the  most  Catholic  State  of 
Germany,  the  traditions  of  Civil  Supremacy  over  Eccle- 
siastical authority  have  been  practically  upheld  by  the  State 
and  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by  the  Hierarchy. 

At  this  period  there  existed  in  Bavaria  a  man  venerable 
in  character  and  thoroughly  estimable  in  all  the  relations 
of  life — insensible  to  ambition,  but  on  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing his  retiring  disposition,  ecclesiastical  honours  were  forced 
— who  exercised  such  vivifying  influence  on  those  who  more 
immediately  came  into  contact  with  him  that  it  would  be 
a  capital  omission  not  to  notice  his  action  as  a  notable 
quickener  of  religious  sentiment  in  Catholic  Germany.  This 
was  John  Michael  Sailer,  by  Dr.  Schmid  emphatically  pro- 
claimed to  have  been  ^  the  finest  and  noblest  phenomenon 
*  of  the  period.'  His  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  kindly  natures 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  exercising  an  inefiable  spell  in 
personal  intercourse,  the  force  of  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately gathered  out  of  the  dry  bones  of  literary  remains. 
If  we  looked  to  Sailer's  writings  alone,  we  should  be  per- 
plexed to  account  for  the  vivid  influence  he  certainly  exer- 
cised in  his  day.  They  seem  to  us  not  to  rise  above  the 
average  merit  of  plain  manuals  of  devotion.     The  testimony 
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x£  ^ontoHipijrarieB  ib^  ItoweTCf  j  t^ondltisi^e  as  to  "ftie  <i]iinii 
a»d  istferadiioai  in  l^iiler^  apoken  'words^  and  to  l3i6  m- 
^liiily  e(9BS(Jling  ^Ifect  wttm^lrt  on  troubled  souls  \fj  w 
^oothin]^  infiuence  of  his  eminenfly  placid  imd  cheeiM  fipiiit 
This  quality  ft  wbb  '^idi  invested  Sailer  witli  &e  xknb- 
tion  ef  the  leader  of  t,  fleliDol.  Bom  in  the  middle  of  the 
eigliteenth  eentmy,  in  the  diocese  of  Angstmrg^  of  veir 
hiimhle  parenK»,  the  incidents  of  early  life  were  all  calcnlat^ 
to  instil  into  "ftie  lad  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  Jesuit  doc- 
trine, and  a  superstrfcious  estimate  of  the  value  of  ritual  obser- 
Tances.  If  he  neverthdess  struck  into  other  Bnes,  this 
must  hav«  been  due  to  spontaneous  conviction.  Prom  the 
Jesuit  -College,  where  he  spent  his  novitiate.  Sailer  pro- 
ceeded. Oft  the  suppression  eft  the  Order,  to  occupy  Chairs  of 
Theology,  first  at  Ingol^tadt^  and  then  in  the  Augsbuzg 
Diocesan  High  Sdiool  at  Dnimgen  till,  in  1794,  he  was 
snspwded  on  suepicion  of  being  infected  with  the  principles 
of  ^e  Society  of  the  Hhmiinati,  at  that  time  the  object  of 
much  attexrtion  in  these  parts  of  Germanv.  The  Electcsr 
of  Bavaria,  however,  named  him  Professor  m  his  State  Um- 
▼errity  of  Landshut,  and  here  for  twenty-one  years  Sailer 
taught,  acquiring  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
masters  in  Catholic  Germany.  With  diaracteristic  indiffer- 
ence to  woridly  advancement,  Sailer  declined  flattering  caDs 
to  the  most  distinguished  universities,  preferring  an  obscure 
Chair  in  his  native  district,  and  in  1818  he  even  refused  to 
entertain  the  offer  of  the  Prussian  Government  to  present  his 
name  to  the  Pope  for  confirmation  as  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 
The  Court  of  Kome  had  previously  taken  exception  to  Ks 
being  made  Bishop  of  Augsburg  Vfj  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
It  was,  however,  deemed  advisable  in  Borne  not  to  insist 
on  his  exclusion  from  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Sailer  vras 
admitted  by  the  Pope  to  the  Coadjutorsfaip  of  Ratisbon,  and 
eventually,  when  already  seventy-etght  years  of  age,  he  was, 
without  his  seelring,  elevated  to  that  See,  which  he  Bved  to 
preside  over  for  several  years. 

In  w4)at,  then,  consisted  the  special  point  of  Sailer's  teadnng 
— ^the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  religious  influence  over 
cdntemporsries  ?  We  believe  these  are  to  be  found  in  4e 
circumstance  of  his  eminently  practical  devotion — ^in  a  nature 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  essence  of  faitih  in  liie  positive 
articles  of  Christian  belief.  It  is  the  trustful  recognition 
of  positive  "Christianity,  stripped  of  all  exi^^eration,  ifWdi 
invested  Sailer  with  such  vivid  influence.  Hw  nature  was, 
so  to  say,  imbued  with  an  evangelical  fluid,  and  he  acted 
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upon  ms  genen/non  bs  tJiv  oonduciur  0f  a  viVifyiiiff  esBence 
HBBcmfbHngy  though  inui  nnurf  differences  between  nie  actioii 
of  the  two  men,  tlie  fervour  winch  inspired  Wesley  to 
qxiicken  the  reG^ns  sentimenft  of  England  in  his  day. 
Sailer  never,  like  Wesley,  formed  a  •congregation  of  his  own, 
hut  he  did  stand  in  an  intereaiting  and  not  nnsympalhetic 
relation  to  a  cm-ions  religious  movement,  partaking  in  some 
sense  of  a  revivalist  character,  which  seas  specially  participated 
in  by  Koman  Cadtolic  piiests  in  the  diocese  of  Augsburg.  The 
distinguishing  views  which  possessed  these  men  were  an  almost 
Protestant  fervour  of  faith  in  Christ^s  grace — a  more  or  less 
ascetic  disposition  to  mystic  absorption  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  ineffable  mysteries  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
£vine  intervention.  These  too  had  been  the  doctrines  of  the 
Quietists  and  of  F^nelon. 

The  movement  spread  with  that  kind  of  contagion  which 
seems  peculiar  to  religious  currents,  for  we  hear  of  not  fewer 
than  sixty  priests  in  the  Augsburg  diocese  who  were  iden- 
tified with  it.  The  most  conspicuous  individual  in  the  number 
was  Martin  Boos,  of  whom  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words.  He  too  was  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Augsburg.  He  entered  the  Church  at  an  early  age,  but  with 
a  mind  mstracted  by  doubts  which  he  in  vain  sought  to  stifle 
by  -stringent  observances.  No  penance,  however  painful, 
aUayed  his  internal  qualms,  until,  through  words  dropped 
from  the  lips  of  an  aged  woman  whom  he  was  attending  on 
a  sick  bed.  Boos  was  accidentally  led  to  understand  the 
edification  to  be  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Free  Grace. 
*  Christ  with  ufi  and  m  us '  became  now  the  watchword  of 
his  soul,  and  the  young  priest  began  to  preach  this 
doctrine  in  various  countrv  localities  with  a  fervour  that  is 
affirmed  to  have  been  electrifying.  A  movement  set  in  which 
in  several  respects  had  some  almost  spasmodic  symptoms  about 
it.  It  spread  through  villages  and  affected  whole  parishes. 
There  can  be  no  denying  that  Boos  and  his  followers  in 
several  points  manifested  a  religious  temperament,  which  in 
its  ascetic  insistance  on  the  worlongs  of  Christ's  grace,  had  a 
more  Protestant  than  Catholic  hue ;  yet  it  deserves  attention 
that  with  two  exceptions  none  of  the  priests  who  entered  into 
this  movement  were  earned  away  into  renunciation  of  the 
Church.  They  sincerely  professed  Catholicism,  and  sted- 
fastly  continued  to  abide  within  the  pale  of  its  membership,  not- 
withstanding the  decidedly  evangelical  tinge  in  their  religious 
enthusiasm  and  in  the  fervent  prayer  meetings  which  they 
specially  indulged  in.    But  these  religious  qmckenings  were 
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not  confined  to  the  individual  impulse  of  Boos.  They  arose 
simultaneously  in  various  parts  of  Southern  Bavaria,  and 
particularly  prevailed  amongst  the  intensely  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  mountain  district  around  Kempten.  Here  Boos 
officiated  and  preached  with  extraordinary  effect  until  his  eccle- 
siastical superiors  interfered.  It  is,  however,  characteristic 
of  the  period,  of  the  movement,  and  of  the  man,  that  though 
the  object  of  ecclesiastical  prosecution,  and  obliged  to  give 
up  his  cure  of  souls.  Boos  continued  to  enjoy  the  countenance 
of  highly  revered  ecclesiastics,  and  even  the  protection  of  some 
prelates.  For  a  time  Bishop  Oall  gave  him  an  asylum  in 
Austria,  and  when  the  persecutions  were  renewed  in  1811, 
Sailer  came  forward  with  testimony  to  his  orthodoxy.  It  is 
this  relation  to  the  most  noted  representative  of  a  movement 
strictly  theological  in  character,  and  akin  to  Methodism  in  its 
tendency  to  concentrate  religious  life  and  practice  within  the 
essence  of  inward  edification,  which  makes  the  attitude  of 
Sailer,  as  a  Catholic  divine  and  prelate,  very  remarkable.  The 
two  men  had  known  each  other  at  the  University,  but  they 
had  afterwards  been  separated ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  Sailer's  influence  had  aught  to  do  with  Boosts 
religious  inspiration.  There  seems  to  have  been  absolutely 
no  intercourse  between  the  two  for  many  years.  But  in  181 1, 
when  Boos  was  exposed  to  ecclesiastical  process  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienna,  Sailer  wrote  a  long  letter  in  his  defence  to 
the  canon  entrusted  with  drawing  up  the  indictment,  in  which 
occur  these  characteristic  words :- 

'Boos  is  a  Catholic  Christian  in  faith.  What  to  the  mechanical 
Christian  is  a  dead-letter — to  the  scholastic  one  a  mere  conception — 
that  to  him  is  spiritual  life ;  his  whole  being  is  Catholic  spiritually,  for 
he  grasps  and  judges  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  soul,  of  inner  life,  of  inwardness,  of  divine  grace. 
On  this  account  the  scholastic  school  charges  him  with  heresy,  and  the 
litteralness  of  mechanical  Christianity  is  afraid  of  him.  ...  I  would 
rather  die  than  condemn,  on  account  of  some  expressions  which  mani- 
festly admit  of  an  orthodox  meaning,  and  to  which  he  does  not 
obstinately  adhere,  a  man  who  has  such  distinguished  powers  of  mind, 
whom  God  directs  no  wondrously,  who  quickens  thousands  to  penance, 
to  belief,  to  holiness,  who  in  prayer  and  humbleness,  in  persecution 
and  in  sufferings,  has  proved  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  and  whose  shoe- 
latchet  the  wisest  and  bettermost  men  of  the  day  do  not  deem  them- 
selves worthy  to  imloose.  I  enter  this  day  my  sixtieth  year,  and  1 
should  tremble  to  appear  before  God*s  judgment-seat  if,  before  death, 
I  did  not  loudly  affirm  the  great  business  of  the  devout  Boos  to  be  of 
God.' 

Three  years  later  Sailer  offered  Boos  a  domicile,  declaring 
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it  to  be  an  honour  *  to  receive  in  his  hut  so  tried  a  priest.'  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  happened  about  the  time 
when  Sailer  received  an  offer  of  being  proposed  for  the  See  of 
Cologne,  and  that  subsequently  the  Court  of  Rome  did  not  ven- 
ture to  persist  on  his  exclusion  from  the  Episcopate,  in  order  to 
understand  the  full  influence  of  his  position,  as  well  as  the  tes- 
timony borne  by  this  fact  to  the  extent  of  a  liberal  religious 
current  in  Catholic  sections  which  the  Roman  Hierarchy  saw 
the  expediency  of  treating  tenderly,  notwithstanding  its  vehe- 
ment desire  to  stifle  such  a  manifestation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  expiring  fortunes  of  this 
curious  revivalist  movement,  which  was  gradually  crushed  out 
under  the  pressure  of  Ultramontane  influences  in  high  places. 
But  we  would  say  a  few  words  about  another  school,  also  of 
South  German  ori^n — a  school  more  connected  with  the 
scientific  than  the  practical  forms  of  Christian  doctrine,  but 
which  for  that  very  reason  forms  a  counterpart  to  the  one  we 
have  been  considering,  and  completes  by  its  high  intellectual 
element  the  value  of  the  reforming  forces  residing  in  the 
two  movements  when  taken  together.  This  school  was  com- 
posed of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  imbued  with  a  lively 
attachment  to  their  Church,  but  also  impregnated  with  the 
earnest  love  for  strict  scientific  definitions  that  characterises 
German  intellect,  and  who  applied  themselves  to  vindicate 
the  dogmas  of  their  faith  by  methods  of  close  reasoning. 
They  were  actuated  with  a  conviction  that  the  Church  could 
maintain  its  hold  over  minds  only  if  its  theology  were 
brought  into  unison  with  the  exigencies  of  science,  and  to 
this  purpose  they  devoted  themselves  with  remarkable  earnest- 
ness of  effort.  It  was  in  the  Universities  of  Freiburg  and  of 
Tubingen  that  this  school  had  its  special  seats,  from  which  it 
strove  to  influence  the  Catholic  world  more  particularly  through 
the  medium  of  a  publication  which  survives  to  the  present  day. 
This  was  the  *  Tubingen  Theological  Quarterly  Review,'  avow- 
edly edited  by  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faculty  of 
Theology,  whose  names,  in  confirmation  of  the  fact,  appear  on 
the  title-page.  The  immediate  purpose  for  which  this  publica- 
tion was  started  was  to  establish  an  authoritative  organ  for 
Catholic  views  in  distinction  from  those  advocated  by  the 
Ultramontane  doctrines  of  the  De  Maistre  school,  which  were 
strenuously  taken  up  by  some  German  prelates.  In  Dr. 
Schmid's  volume  will  be  found  an  instructive  analvsis  of 
various  papers  by  eminent  Catholic  theologians  in  the  Tu- 
bingen Periodical.  In  an  opening  number,  as  if  to  define  its 
standpoint,  there  appeared  an  incisive  criticism  of  De  Maistre's 
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well-known  book  on  the  Pope,r  from  wlueh  it  wiU  not  be  m-> 
appropriate  to  quote  one  passage^  for  it  is  conclusiye  as  to  tba 
opinions  then  publicly  protessed  by  conspicuous  Catholic  divines 
in  regard  to  the  point  constitutuig  the  cardinal  article  of  the 
Old^Catholic  profession  of  faith*  'When  the  author  (De 
'  Maistre)  affinns  all  Catholic  writers  wordiy  of  the  name  to 
'  agree  that  the  government  of  the  Church  is  a.  monarchj, 
the  '  Tubingen  Quarterly '  declares  that  '  he  merehr  records 
'  his  ignorance  of  Catholic  literature ;; '  and  proceen  then  te 
give  the  definition  of  Catholic  doctrine  on  that  nead.  ^  CathoGc 
'  writers  really  wortlnr  of  that  name  argue  in  the  following 
'  manner  as  to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  Churdi:  that  highest 
'  tribunal — ^from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal — ^which  judges 

*  and  cannot  be  judged — can  only  be  that  one  to  which  Jesiis 
'  promised  His  especial  aid,  and  which  therefore  is  infallible* 

*  That  sublime  prerogative  of  immunity  from  error^  by  the 
'  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  was  not  promised  aad 
'  granted  to  the  Pope,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Cluuxh's 
'  pastors  as  ordained  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Consequently  evexy 
'  Catholic  has  the   right  of  appeal  from  every  tribunal  not 

*  invested  with  this  preromtive,  to  that  higher  one  on  which 
'  he  trusts  for  what  is  barest  to  himsel^his  convictions^ 
Such  was  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  Infallibility  which  the 
Faculty  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology  at  Tubingen  then  had 
no  hesitation  in  affirming,  and  for  whicb  Borne  at  that  time 
never  ventured  to  censure  its  members. 

There  is,  however,  another  essay  in  this  periodical^  fixua 
the  pen  of  that  eminent  divine  X>r;  Hirscher,*  on  the  re^ 
lations  in  which  the  Church  has  stood  towards  the  real 
purpose  of  Christianity,  to  which  we  would  draw  particular 
attention;  for  it  is  a  programme  of  refomu^*and  one  whieh, 
read  in  die  ligbt  of  what  has  since  happened^  is  invested 
with  prophetic  interest.  Dr;  Hirscher  did  not  heatate  to 
declare,  that  in  various  respects  the  Churdi  had  not  so 
constituted  herself  as  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  Christian  doc- 
trine; and  with  a  distinctness  that  disdained  equivocatioi^ 
he  enumerated  the  points  on  which,,  in  his  opinion,  refibrma 
were  urgently  needed.    It  is  un&rtunately  quite  impossible 

*  Hirscher  was  not  merely  a  speculative  theologian  but  an  officiatuig' 
priest,  who  had  practical  experience  in  active  life  of  the  working  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  Bom  m  1788,  he  had  received  his  education 
at  Constance  and  Freiburg.  He  officiated  as'  parudi  priest  until  his 
nomination  to  a  Chair  at  Tubingen.  In  184^  he  was  madb  member  ^ 
the  Freibui^  Chapter,,  and  1850  Dean,  THUch  dignky  he*oantinnad  to 
hold  until'  his  deadi  at  Fx^bui|^  in  1865. 
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to  give  here  aa  adequate  aaalysis  of  this  moflt  reouDrkable 
review  by  a  thoue^hmul  Cathouc  of  the  atate  of  his  Chimsh  ; 
hut  it  is  essential  to  note  the  ehief  points  in  this  dis^i- 
sitioa»  Dr.  Hirscher's  first  ane|ntion  is,,  that  the  Church 
haa  had  a  tendeney  to  supersede  Holy  Scripture  b;^  eccJesiaa- 
tical  formulas  and  symbols*  Hence  has  arisen  a  disposition 
to  attach  undue  value  to  a  ritualism  that  strikes  the  imaginar 
tiouy.  and  to  observances  which  appeal  to  the  senses.  The 
"AffA,  attachment  to  particnlar  forma  of  worship  is  earnestly 
wam^  ajminst  as  a  deadening  element.    '  If  the  Churdi  wiu 

*  for  all  mturity  hold  fast  to  specific  forms  of  worship  exactly 
'  as  they  were  invented  to  suit  a  bygone  age,  without  adapt- 

*  ing  them  to  a  change  wrought  in  aesthetic  sentiment^  then. 
^  she  will  first,  through  such  immobility  offend  the  cultivated 
'  classes,  and  subsequently  the  taste  of  the  multLtude^t  which 
<  wUL  extend  to  that  whidk  is  hofiest  its  dislike  for  the  form 
'  of  worship/  Amongst  the  points  Dr.  Hirscher  marks  out 
for  such  revision,  are  diaciplmary  ordinances;  it  being  an 
essential  element  in  the  virtue  of  abstinence  that  it  shouU  be 
voluntary.  The  Church  can  exyoin  celibacv  but  cannot  insure 
chastity  by  its  decree.  The  manner  in  wnieh  absolutions  are 
habitually  granted,  is  also  the  abuse  of  a.  practice  originally 
indaroduced  into  the  Church  in  a  different  sense.  It  is  there^ 
fore  necessary  to  return  to  a  greater  use  of  Scripture,  espe* 
ciaQy  of  the  New  Testament.  In  regard  to  modificatioiis  in 
Ritual,  the  point  of  capital  importance  is,  that  the  people 
should  be  in  a  positioni  really  to  understaod.  the  service, 
and  to  that  end  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  held 
hk  the  .vernacular  tongue.  fTor  can  disciplinary  ordinasices 
be  effective  until  territorial  and  diocesan  synods^  in  which 
both  clergy  and  laity  are  represented,  shall  be  invested 
with  the  power  of  framing  thenv  The  Church  should 
avoid  seeking  to  conform  tamely  to  the  forma  of  the.  State, 
tha  two  being  distinct  in  essence,,  and  therefore  having  to 
develope  separately,  although  not  by  nature  antagonistic. 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  quite  possible  to  entertain  peaceful 
relations    between   different   reli^us    comnunutiea    without 

'  abaadoning  any  fundamental  articlea  of  belief.  But  if  the 
Church  is  to  prove  a  Hying  vehicle  of  religioua  edification 
it  is  absolutely  indispensaUe  that  she  should  wilhin  hev- 
wfH  become  the  eflective  refpreswtativa  of  an  active  and  a 
genuine  spirit  of  Christian  Efe.  '  No  authority,,  secular  or 
'  spiritual,,  however  ezalted  and  however  well  disposed,  will  be 
*  capable  of  imparting  genuine  prosperity  to  the  Church,  unless 
'  the  clergy  be  apt  and  wiTIing.  .  .  ^  Therefbrirthe  recavery  of 
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'  a  really  excellent  parochial  clergy  is  and  remains  the  essential 
*  condition  for  the  true  prosperity  of  the  Church.' 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  thoughtful  and  elaborate  essay 
— the  production  of  an  irreproachable  priest  and  a  churchman 
imbued  with  a  lively  attachment  to  his  Church — first  with  the 
ecclesiastical  memorials  prepared  against  the  intended  Diocesan 
Synod  of  Mayence,  and  then  with  the  points  of  ecclesiastical 
organisation  dwelt  on  by  authoritative  Old-Catholics,  and  he 
cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  a  marked  continuity  of  intention 
and  of  character  between  all  these  manifestations,  nor  fail  to 
recognise  that  they  are  all  three  spontaneous  growths  of  the 
same  seed,  with  only  such  differences  as  are  due  to  the  varieties 
of  soil  through  which  they  have  sprung  forth.  There  are 
differences  in  the  sound  of  the  voice,  but  tne  speech  is  substan- 
tially the  same.  There  are  differences  in  the  tone  of  utterance, 
but  they  are  clearly  such  as  are  due  to  altered  conditions  of 
time  and  occasion.  Between  the  three  manifestations  there 
exists  a  typical  similarity  in  the  firm  determination  to  keep 
within  the  landmarks  of  positive  Catholic  teaching,  to  avoid 
the  unenclosed  fields  of  undogmatic  thought,  and  in  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  each  movement  sprang  up  in  a  corporate  shape, 
and  cannot  be  identified  with  any  particular  and  determining 
personal  influence.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  identify  the 
reforming  tendencies  embodied  in  the  memorials  for  the  May- 
ence  Diocesan  Synod,  or  the  spirit  of  the  *  Tubingen  Quarterly ' 
with  the  inspiration  of  any  one  individual,  than  it  would  be 
to  attribute  to  Dr.  DoUinger^s  individual  action,  notwithstand- 
ing his  high  position,  the  tendencies  and  the  spirit  represented 
by  those  who  came  together  in  the  Cologne  Congress.  In  the 
nature  of  these  movements,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
sprung  up  successively  as  occasion  favoured  them,  lies,  if  any- 
where, the  indication  that  there  is  at  work  some  process  at  once 
spontaneous  and  organic. 

Unduly  long  as  we  have  been,  this  point  is  so  importaiit  that 
in  conclusion  we  must  refer  to  a  most  interesting  kindred 
movement,  which  was  precisely  marked  with  this  peculiar 
absence  of  striking  individual  agencies.  Silesia  was  the  first 
province  with  a  Catholic  population  acquired  by  the  Prus- 
sian Crown.  The  Jesuits  had  long  prevailed  here  and  re- 
duced the  Protestants  to  a  miserable  plight;  nevertlieless 
there  lurked  a  sentiment  of  higher  religious  zeal,  and  under 
the  administration  of  the  Piince-Bishop  Hohenlohe  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  this  century,  a  healthy  activity  benn 
to  manifest  itoelf  amoogBt  the  c£gjr.  HiB>cce«or,  s£i- 
monsky,  was  however  of  a  reactionary  type^  who  did  not 
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look  favourabl  J  on  the  efforts  his  predecessor  had  encouraged 
for  making  the  Church  more  efficient  in  the  rural  districts. 
In  November  1826  a  memorial  signed  by  eleven  parish 
priests  was  presented  to  the  Prince-Bishop.  It  respectfully 
represented  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Church  in 
Silesia;  and  pointed  out  certain  reforms  which  it  would  be 
essential  to  introduce,  particularly  praying  for  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  ritual,  and  above  all  for  the  penormance  of  services 
in  the  tongue  of  the  country.  A  few  weeks  after  this  memorial 
hadffone  m — but  before  any  reply  was  given — there  appeared 
in  Hanover  a  book  entitled  *  The  Catholic  Church,  especially 
^  in  Silesia,  represented  in  its  failings  by  a  Catholic  Priest.' 
Though  published  anonymously  it  has  long  been  no  secret  that 
the  author  was  Father  Theiner,  the  same  who  subsequently 
went  to  Rome,  prostrated  himself  before  the  Pope,  became 
Archivist  of  the  Vatican,  and  still  lives  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Pontifical  residence,  though  he  has  been  deprived  of  his 
post  through  the  influence  of  Jesuit  ascendancy.  The  book  was 
written  witii  incisive  vigour ;  it  laid  bare  the  many  shortcomings 
of  clerical  organisation  in  schools  and  cures  of  souls,  and  it 
even  ventured  to  criticise  disciplinary  injunctions,  and  especially 
compulsory  celibacy.  The  Archbishop  now  sought  in  a  Pastoral 
to  identify  the  memorialists  with  the  author  of  this  book.  He 
denounced  them  as  wanting  in  religion — seducers  of  men  from  the 
true  faith.  Thereupon  a  body  of  Silesian  Catholic  gentlemen 
presented  a  humble  appeal  to  the  SovereiOT  praying  that  he 
would  exert  his  authority  for  removal  of  the  abuses  indicated 
and  introduction  of  the  demanded  reform  in  ritual — especially 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue.  But  those  were  times  when 
the  current  of  Conservative  reaction  was  strong  against  all  signs 
of  innovation.  The  Bishop  represented  these  memorialists  as 
men  affected  with  a  spirit  of  insubordination— of  demagogism. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  notwithstanding  his  Protestant  feelings, 
was  perplexed  what  to  do.  The  Civil  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince, President  Merkel,  was  accordingly  instructed  to  report 
on  the  situation,  which  he  did  in  a  document  that  for  states- 
manlike grasp  of  thought  and  masterly  insight  into  great  pro- 
blems must  rank  amongst  the  very  best  state  papers  ever 
^vritten.*  It  was  this  able  public  servant's  decided  opinion, 
which  he  supported  by  arguments  as  ample  as  they  were  lucid, 
that  there  was  no  shred  of  truth  in  the  imputation  of  irreligious 
and  anarchical  tendencies  in  the  incriminated  individuals ;  that 

*  It  was  published  last  year  in  the  May  number  of  the  Zeitachriib 
'  Air  Preussische  Goschichte  imd  Landeskunde/ 
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on  the  contrary  they  constituted  the  germ  of  a  body  capable  of 
holding  in  check  the  spread  of  the  Ultramontane  element  which 
it  could  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Prussian  Crown  to  foster, 
and  that  therefore  they  shonld  be  taken  into  protection  agsmst 
the  Bishop.    Of  the  same  opinion  was  Bunsen,  to  whom  all  the 
papers  were  referred  for  additional  consideration.    But  the  step 
was  too  decisive  a  one  for  so  yacillating  a  cabinet  as  that  of 
Prussia  then  was.    The  memorialists  were  informed  that  it  waft 
outside  the  attributes  of  the  Crown  to  interfere  in  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  ritual ;  and  so,  left  to  themselves,  they  tacitly 
bowed  to  the  absolute  ascendancy  of  the  Romanising   bishop* 
But  although  the  movement  thus  lost  itself  imperceptibly, 
it  should  be   observed   that  traces  of  a  non-Ultramontane 
spirit  have  come  to  light  subsequently  in  some  notable  phe- 
nomena.    The    very  next  successor  to   Schimonsky,   named 
unanimously  by  the  Chapter,  was  a  member  of  an  old  Silesiaa 
noble  family — Count  Sedlnitzky — who  notoriously  had  sympa* 
thised  with  the  memorialists.    When  some  years  later  the  great 
controversy  about  mixed  marriages  arose,  Bishop  Sedlnitzky, 
on  the  strength  of  custom  sanctioned  expressly  for  Silesia  by 
Pontifical  rescripts,  continued  to  permit  such  marriages  to  be 
solemnised,  and  on  being  censured  by  the  Pope  he  resigned 
his  See  rather  than  conform  to  injunctions  which  he  considered 
hurtful  to  the  peace  of  his   flock.     The   so-called   Grennan- 
Catholic  movement,  the  immediate  origin  of  which  was  the 
exhibition  of  the  Treves  relics,  strayed  too  rapidly  into  an 
utterly  undogmatic  phase  to  call  for  our  attention.     But  it  is 
nevertheless  a  noteworthy  fact  as  regards  the   character  of 
Silesian  Catholicism,  that  it  was  in  this  province  the  move- 
ment took  its  rise — that  Kongo  himself  was  a  Silesian  priest, 
and  that  the  adhesions  amongst  Silesian  Catholics  to  his  preach- 
ing were  at  first  very  considerable.     Also  it  is  symptomatic, 
that  although  he  has  now  acquiesced  in  it,  the  Prince-Bishop 
Forster  in  Rome  for  a  long  while  strenuously  opposed  the 
dogma  of  Infallibility,  and  that  from  Breslau  comes  one  of  the 
foremost  champions  of  Old-Catholicism,  Professor  Reinkena. 
Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  whereas  Ultramontanism 
has  notoriously  affected  all  classes  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
and  even  been  suspected  to  have  tainted  in  some  degree  their 
loyalty,  no  province  in  the  Prussian  dominions  has  on  critical 
occasions  evinced   a  more  intense  Prussian   sentiment  than 
Catholic  Silesia. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  defined  our  object  to  be 
to  inquire  whether  there  were  grounds  for  assuming  the  exist- 
ence in  Germany,  amongst  the  Catholic  population,  of  indi- 
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genoas  elements  not  indisposed  to  concur  in  action  for  the  re^* 
straint  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  strenuously  promoted  from 
Borne.  Also  we  sought  to  ascertain  for  what  reason  such  ele-^ 
menta,  if  in  existence,  have  happened  not  to  assert  themselves 
before  now.  We  think  that  it  is  not  possible  to  dispute  the 
existence  of  such  elements,  and  we  believe  that  their  failure  to 
assert  themselves  on  previous  occasions  is  clearly  traceable  to 
the  absence  of  that  concurrent  combination  of  secular  and  of 
religious  forces  without  which  an  effective  breach  of  the  Papal 
system  can  hardly  be  achieved.  Such  a  combination  does  seem 
to  be  now  abroad.  As  to  how  long  it  may  last,  and  how  far 
men  may  have  the  energy  to  turn  to  account  such  a  favourable 
conjuncture — these  are  points  on  which  we  decline  to  hazard 
predictions. 


Art.  IX. — Speech  on  Moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  relat-- 
ing  to  University  Education  in  Ireland,  By  the  Right  Hon. 
ySF.  K  Gladstone,  M.P.,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
London:  1873. 

T^HE   speech  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
•*■     was  one  of  the  finest  oratorical  efforts  of  its  illustrious 
author.     He  himself  regarded  it,  we  have  heard,  as  one  of  his 
most  perfect  and  satisfactory  performances.     Without  stooping 
to  cull  a  single  flower  of  rhetoric,  or  pausing  to  break  the  dow 
of  his  discourse  by  a  single  episode,  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered 
a  perfectly  lucid  exposition  of  a  complicated  and  ingenious 
proposal.     It  was  no  mean  triumph  of  his  eloquence  that  the 
faith  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  scheme  of  University  Educa^ 
tion  for  Ireland,  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  permeate  every  section 
of  his  varied  auditory,  and  that  the  first  impression  produced 
by  his  speech  appeared  to  be  one  of  universal  approbation. 
Never  was   the  promise   of  the  dawn  more  deceitful.     No 
sooner  had  the  Bill  been  laid  upon  the  table,  than  exposed  as  it 
was  to  the  blasts  and  counter-blasts  of  every  wind  of  faction — 
the  ingratitude  and  unblushing  hostility  of  those  it  was  designed 
to  conciliate — the  repugnance  of  those  who  were  called  upon 
to  make  sacrifices  for  so  thankless  a  return — the  contempt  of 
the  learned  and  the  fears  of  the  fanatical-^it  became  apparent 
that  this  measure  had  no  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  habitual  English  and  Scotch  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, indeed,  remained  faithful  to  their  colours,  with  the  ex-» 
ception  of  only  nine  votes.     Several'  members  who  strongly 
condemned  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  and  had  spoken  against 
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it,  refused,  nevertheless,  to  record  their  votes  against  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  second  reading.  A  few  more  Liberal  memben 
withdrew,  without  voting  or  pairing,  from  the  House,  but, 
as  the  number  of  these  malingerers  was  at  last  equalled  by 
those  who  withdrew  on  the  other  side,  the  result  was  unim- 
portant to  the  division.  Few  English  and  Scottish  members  of 
Parliament  were  disposed  to  break  their  partj  ties,  and  cause 
embarrassment  to  the  Minister,  by  opposing  what  he  had 
described  as  a  measure  ^  vital  to  the  honour  and  existence  of 
^  the  Government,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  vital  to  the 
*  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Ireland.'  For  the  sake  of  support- 
ing a  policy  ^  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,'  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  have  more  than  once  sacrificed  convictions,  if 
not  principles,  dear  to  themselves :  they  have  more  than  once 
legislated  on  what  were  called  '  Irish  ideas ' — that  is,  on 
ideas  differing  widely  from  their  own  ;  and  they  have  done 
this  on  the  very  sound  and  rational  principle  that,  af^er  all,  the 
Irish  ought  best  to  know  what  they  want ;  just  as  the  Scotch 
members  might  pass  unchallenged  a  law  of  hypothec,  or  a  law 
for  the  regulation  of  patronage  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

We,  therefore,  take  but  small  account  of  the  British  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Gladstone's  University  Bill :  his  chief  misfortune 
was  that  the  death-blow  was  dealt  to  it  by  the  Irish  them- 
selves. For  once,  in  that  divided  island,  everybody  was  of 
one  mind.  The  Protestants  of  Trinity  College,  the  Secularists 
of  Belfast,  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates,  all  denounced  and 
attacked  it  with  equal  vigour.  Out  of  the  whole  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons,  more  than 
two  thirds  voted  against  the  second  reading.  Of  the  members 
of  the  Irish  Liberal  party  about  forty-five  changed  sides, 
avowedly  at  the  dictation  of  their  clergy.  Some  of  these  un- 
fortunate gentlemen  came  up  in  tears  to  the  table,  feeling  the 
whole  ignominy  of  a  position  they  had  not  the  courage  to  face. 
Probably,  if  the  decision  had  rested  with  the  Catholic  laity  of 
Ireland,  the  result  might  have  been  different.  But  we  have 
no  right  to  make  that  distinction.  The  very  essence  of  the 
question  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  hold  this  question  of  University  Education  to  be  purely 
one  of  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction;  and,  therefore,  they  absolutely 
and  implicitly  obeyed  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  upon  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Bill  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  so  much  ability  (and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  they  have  in  some  respects  been  underrated), 
it  appears  to  us  that  from  the  moment  a  large  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  Ireland  rejected  it,  there  was  an  end  of 
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the  matter.  The  Bill  had  been  framed  solely  to  redress 
an  Irish  grievance,  and  to  carry  to  its  furthest  limits  the 
principle  of  civil  equality  in  Ireland.  The  Government  was 
so  much  in  earnest  that  it  staked  its  own  existence  on  the 
measure,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  Bill  had  no 
bearing  at  all  on  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire^  or  on 
the  character  of  the  Ministry,  except  in  as  far  as  it  gratified 
and  satisfied  the  Irish  people.  But  if  that  was  not  the  case — 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  measure  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  contumely  and  irritation  in  Ireland — it  would  have  been  an 
act  of  absurd  and  intolerable  oppression  to  force  a  measure, 
which  was  meant  to  be  an  act  of  liberality  and  conciliation, 
down  the  throats  of  a  reluctant  and  indignant  people.  We  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  British  Minister 
to  give  the  Irish  exactly  what  they  desire :  but  it  is  certainly 
in  his  power  to  abstain  from  forcing  upon  them  a  measure 
they  reject. 

Indeed,  as  experience  has  already  shown  in  this  matter 
of  Irish  University  Education,  no  liberality  on  the  part  of 
England  can  be  of  any  avail  or  practical  benefit,  unless  the 
educational  establishments  it  is  proposed  to  found  and  endow 
with  public  money  are  so  constituted  as  to  attract  the  youth  of 
Ireland.  You  may  build  colleges,  and  pay  professors,  but  you 
cannot  get  students,  unlcbS  (as  has  sometimes  been  done)  you 
propose  to  pay  them  too.  Of  colleges  vrithout  students  there 
are  already  in  Ireland  by  far  too  many ;  and  the  want  of  that 
country  consists  rather  in  high  schools,  like  the  public  schools 
of  England  and  Scotland,  to  supply  a  larger  number  of  young 
men  capable  of  entering  with  advantage  upon  a  genuine  course 
of  academic  study.  It  is  in  evidence,  for  instance,  that  Greek 
is  so  imperfectly  taught  in  some  of  the  Irish  grammar  schools, 
that  it  has  been  sometimes  necessary  to  teach  the  Greek 
alphabet  in  the  Colleges.  In  the  higher  branches  of  education 
the  supply  does  not  always  create  or  stimulate  the  demand. 
A  sound  and  strong  preparatory  education  is  required  before 
scholars  can  enter  upon  the  true  study  of  classical  learning 
or  the  application  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Two  things 
are,  therefore,  indispensable:  there  must  be  some  hundreds 
of  young  men  sufficiently  trained  to  enter  upon  the  cur- 
riculum of  a  University,  on  equal  terms  with  those  who  are 
matriculated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews;  and  of  these  young  men  the  greater  number  at 
least  must  be  willing  to  enter  the  colleges  you  propose  to 
establish.  At  present,  we  are  afraid,  neither  of  these  con- 
ditions is  fulfilled  in  Ireland;  and,  if  that  be  so,  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  Bill  at  Bome  stage  or  other  of  its  progress  became 
inevitable. 

Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  made  out  that  the 
condition  of  Ireland  in  this  matter  of  University  Educatioi&  is 
as  pitiable  as  people  would  have  us  suppose.     ^  Nee  sum  adeo 
^  informis '  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  expression.   Judging  alike 
by  well-known  facts  and  by  results,  we  entirely  disbelieve 
that  any  young  man  in  Ireland,  with  competent  means,  is 
debarred  from  obtaining  a  good  education ;  and  he  may  obtain 
it  on  far  cheaper  terms  than  if  he  is  sent  to  any  of  ^e  gret^ 
public  schools  or  Universities  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
island.      Trinity  CoUege,   Dublin,  has  for  nearly  a  century 
opened  its  gates  to  Boman  Catholic   students,  to  whom  all 
the  endowments  of  the  College  are  open,  with  the  exception  of 
the  seven  Senior  fellowships,  which  have  hitherto  formed  the 
governing  body;  and  we  are  confident  that  we  express  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  possibly 
even  of  many  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  when  we  express  the 
strong   regret   with   which   we   should   witness    any    change 
tending  to  weaken  or  destroy  that  great  and  honourable  insti- 
tution.    We  wish  it  only  to  be  rendered  more  powerful,  more 
comprehensive,  and  more  national.     There  is  no  institution  of 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  greater  reason  to  be  proud, 
or  which  has  rendered  them  greater  service ;  and  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  the  governing  body  that  immediately  after  tiie  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church  they  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  consent  to  the  total  abolition  of  clerical  and  sectarian 
tests,  for  the  emoluments  or  honours  of  the  University,  aad  to 
accept  a  considerable  reform  in  throwing  open  the  govermog 
body.     These  were  the  two  propositions  embodied   in  Mr* 
Fawcett's  Bill,  and  backed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
University  itself;  and  had  this  measure  commended  itself  te 
the  Government,  it  might  have  been  passed  with  ease,  almost 
without  discussion,  two  years  ago,  as  a  natural  corollary  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill.     On  the  former  of  these  two  points  there 
can  now  be  no  difference  of  opinion  at  all,  and  we  rejoice  to 
find  that  the  Government  has  agreed  to  adopt  it      Great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Fawcett  for  the  good  temper  and  forbear^ 
ance  he  has  shown  in  circumstances  sometimes  delicate  and 
difficult.     When  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  University  of 
Dublin,  absolutely  without  any  religious  test  or  distinctioo, 
upon  all  candidates  who  aspire  to  take  an  academical  degree 
from  the  hands  of  the  civil  power,  we  cannot  perceive  that  any 
injustice  is  done.     The  future  constitution  of  the  goveming 
power  will  naturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  graduates  of 
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the  Universityy  and  vnXL  eventually  be  modified  in  accordance 
^th  their  wishes. 

The  radical  difference  between  the  Koman  Catholic  prelates 
luid  ourselves  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  conceive  the  entire 
ibundation  and  administration  of  a  University  to  rest  upon 
^ecclesiastical  authority.  The  right  of  conferring  degrees,  and 
the  very  act  which  constitutes  a  University  was,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  stiU  is  in  their  eyes,  an  emanation  from  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  When  the  present 
Roman  Catholic  University  (if  that  be  its  name)  was  estab- 
lished in  Dublin,  it  was  sanctioned  by  a  Papal  brief;  its 
visitors  are  the  four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  whose  au- 
thority over  it  is  supreme,  and  extends  to  absolute  control 
over  all  the  professors,  members,  and  students  of  the  body* 
Such  a  University  is  of  course  a  purely  ecclesiastical  corpor- 
ation. It  has  no  civil  existence.  Its  students  and  degrees 
are  ecclesiastical,  even  when  the  students  are  laymen  destined 
for  secular  professions.  The  State  has  no  more  concern  with 
it  than  with  a  Jesuits'  seminary.  To  such  institutions  the  laws 
of  this  country  and  of  Ireland  extend  absolute  liberty.  We 
have  no  doubt  that,  in  their  way,  Stoneyhurst,  Oscott,  May- 
nooth,  and  similar  learned  bodies,  are  useful,  and  we  can 
«peak,  of  our  own  knowledge,  with  the  greatest  respect  of  the 
attainments  of  many  of  those  who  teach  in  them.  But  are 
they  not  placed  by  their  own  acts  entirely  beyond  the  orbit 
of  the  civil  power?  They  repudiate  civil  degrees.  They 
olaim  for  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome  an  absolute  and 
undivided  control  over  the  studies  of  such  schools  and  over  the 
honours  conferred  in  them.  To  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with 
such  institutions,  and  to  convert  them  into  the  recipients  of 
public  endowments  or  grants  regulated  by  public  authority, 
seems  to  us  as  imi)ossible  as  it  would  be  to  found  a  Jesuits' 
College  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  give  the  mani^ement 
of  it  to  Mr.  William  Forster.  If  Parliament  is  ever  induced 
to  endow  a  Catholic  seminary  for  priests  or  for  laymen,  let  it 
at  least  relinquish  the  vain  hope  of  governing  such  an  institu- 
tion. The  authority  over  it  must  be  unequivocally  ecclesias- 
tical. The  civil  power  would  be  effectually  cast  out  of  it  as  an 
unclean  thing.  For  this  reason  the  State  can  have  nothing  to 
-do  with  it. 

This  brings  us  to  a  matter  which  seems  to  us  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  fate  of  the  Irish  University  Bill;  and 
the  untoward  fate  of  that  measure  compels  us  to  say  distinctly 
what  we  think  upon  it.  But  first  we  will  quote  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  the  passage  in  which  he  defined  his  own 
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principle  of  action  towards  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrj- 
men.     It  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration. 

*  In  approaching,  Sir,  the  consideration  of  this  question,  it  is  im- 
possible altogether  to  put  out  of  view  the  flow  of  criticism  with  respect 
to  the  subject  itself,  and  with  respect  to  the  intentions  and  conduct  of 
the  Government,  which  have  for  some  time  been  almost  incessantly 
brought  under  the  public  eye.  We  have  heard  much,  Sir,  of  Ultra- 
montane influence  (hear^  hear),  and  it  may  be  well,  therefore — that 
cheer  is  an  additional  reason  why  I  should  notice  the  point — to  refer  to 
it  for  a  moment.  I  cannot  wonder  that  apprehensions  with  respect  to 
Ultramontane  influence  should  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  British 
public  whenever  legislation  aflTecting  the  position  of  the  Homan  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland  is  projected ;  and  we  cannot,  I  think,  be  surprised  that 
the  influences  which  appear  so  forcibly  to  prevail  within  the  Roman 
communion  should  be  regarded  by  a  very  great  portion  of  the  people 
of  this  country  with  aversion,  and  by  some  portion  of  them  even  with 
unnecessary  dread.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  we  have  one  course, 
and  one  course  only  to  take,  one  decision,  and  one  only  to  arrive  at,  with 
respect  to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  Do  we  intend,  or  do 
we  not  intend,  to  extend  to  them  the  full  benefit  of  civil  equality  on  a 
footing  exactly  the  same  as  that  on  which  it  is  granted  to  members  of 
other  religious  persuasions?  {Hear,  hear,)  If  we  do  not,  the  con- 
clusion is  a  most  grave  one ;  but  if  the  House  be  of  opinion,  as  the 
Grovernment  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  neither  generous  nor  politic, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  this  ecclesiastical  influence  within  the 
Roman  Church,  to  draw  distinctions  in  matters  purely  civil  adverse  to 
our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen — if  we  hold  that  opinion,  let  us 
hold  it  frankly  and  boldly  ;  and,  having  determined  to  grant  measures 
of  equality  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  do  so,  do  not  let  us 
attempt  to  stint  our  action  in  that  sense  when  we  come  to  the  exe- 
cution of  that  which  we  have  announced  to  be  our  design.  {Hear, 
hear.) ' 

The  answer  to  this  question,  put  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
most  clear  and  accurate  language,  will  be  given  by  every 
member  of  the  Liberal  party,  unhesitatingly,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Yes :  we  do  mean  and  desire  to  extend  to  our  Homan 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen  the  full  benefit  of  civil  equality ; 
and  we  agree  that  it  is  neither  generous  nor  politic  to  draw 
distinctions  in  matters  purely  civil  adverse  to  tlie  Roman 
Catholics.  To  say  the  truth,  we  had  thought  this  was  done 
already;  but  if  there  be  still  any  latent  civil  disability,  the 
remnant  of  former  intolerance,  let  us  hasten  to  redress  it. 

But,  unfortunately,  public  education  is  not  one  of  the 
subjects  we  are  allowed  to  treat,  at  least  in  Ireland^  as  one 
of  the  benefits  of  civil  equality.  We  have  been  tryii^;  for 
forty  years  or  more  to  make  it  so  in  the  National  Schoob 
of  Ireland ;  and  for  twenty  years  or  more  to  establish  it  in  the 
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Queen's  Colleges.  The  attempt  has  not  altogether  failed,  and 
these  institutions  have  done  more  good  than  their  enemies 
care  to  acknowledge.  But  our  contention  that  in  this  purely 
civil  matter  no  distinctions  should  be  drawn  or  tolerated 
between  adverse  sects,  is  the  very  principle  which  draws  down 
upou  us  Liberals  all  the  fury  of  the  Ultramontane  rulers  of 
Ireland.  The  more  cordially  we  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
principle  of  civil  equality  between  persons  of  different  religious 
persuasions,  the  less  can  we  submit  to  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  We  are  content  to  lay  aside  the 
prepossessions  of  a  Protestant  community  and  a  Protestant 
Parliament  against  the  dogmas  and  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Church — no  small  concession  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  We  rejoice  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  perfect 
civil  equality  to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  But 
no  English  Minister,  certainly  no  Minister  who  takes  his  stand 
on  the  broad  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  can  make 
the  denial  of  that  liberty  in  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  government. 

We  cannot  forget,  and  least  of  all  can  England  forget,  that 
the  opposition  of  civil  liberty  to  clericalism  is  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  the  great  principle  of  the  age.  In  Belgium,  where 
the  entire  population  is  Catholic,  and  a  highly  Catholic 
Ministry  is  now  in  power,  the  degrees  of  the  students  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain  are  conferred  by  a  secular 
body,  named  by  the  State,  and  uniting  in  its  examinations  the 
priestly  education  of  Louvain  with  the  secular  education  of 
Brussels.  In  the  Swiss  Cantons,  half  of  which  are  Catholic, 
the  Federal  Government  stands  its  ground  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  quite  recently  the  Bishop 
of  Basle  has  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  from  his  own  flock  in 
the  house  of  the  Papal  Nuncio.  Even  in  Italy,  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  is  circumscribed  within  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican. 
In  Germany,  the  first  great  act  of  the  united  empire  has  been 
to  oppose  a  strenuous  resistance  to  the  Ultramontane  priest- 
hood, and  to  protect  the  civil  independence  of  all  schools  and 
all  creeds  even  by  measures  which  we  should  deem  arbitrary 
and  intolerant :  such  as  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  teaching 
Orders  from  the  soil  of  their  native  land.  The  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland,  enjoying  a  degree  of  freedom  and  a  license  of  speech 
which  we  do  not  grudge  them,  but  which  they  certainly  do  not 
possess  in  an  v  other  country,  claim  to  exercise  an  amount  of  sove- 
reign power  hardly  to  be  ctdled  their  own,  but  directly  and  avow- 
edly attributed  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Pope  and  his  agents.  In 
other  words,  they  claim  for  ecclesiastical  power  a  supreme 
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control  over  civil  rights;  and  the  other  day,  as  if  to  de- 
monstrate the  extent  of  their  ingratitude  to  a  Grovemment 
which  had  sought  to  conciliate  them  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
just  and  equitaole  concessions,  they  lashed  a  reluctant  portion 
of  the  Liberal  majority  into  open  hostility  against  a  measure 
framed  only  in  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  condliation,  and 
caused  a  momentary  interruption  in  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  said  that  the  fate  of  the  measure  was  sealed  by  a 
telegraph  message  which  arrived  just  before  the  division  from 
the  Vatican!  Mr.  Horsman  declared  in  his  speech  that  he 
traced  in  all  these  questions^  as  treated  in  Parliament,  too  eager 
a  desire,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  a  ^  piscatorial  effort,'  to  gain  over 
the  Irish  vote.  The  Irish  vote  may  be  of  consequence  on  a 
division,  and  some  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  desertion 
of  such  uncertain  allies  in  the  midst  of  a  pitched  battle,  which 
is  fought  for  their  sake.  But  the  maintenance  of  the  great 
principles  of  national  independence  against  the  dictation  of 
Rome,  and  of  State  authority  and  civil  liberty  against  clerical 
domination,  is  a  thousand  times  more  important  tnan  any  numr 
ber  of  votes ;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  such  votes, 
though  they  may  weaken  the  majority  of  the  Government, 
bring  no  strengdi  whatever — but  rather  an  embarrassment — 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition. 

No  word  of  irreverence,  or  even  of  disrespect,  will  ever  fall 
from  our  pen  in  speaking  of  the  religious  tenets  and  convic- 
tions of  any  class  of  men— least  of  all  of  any  great  body  of 
Christians.  We  profess  and  we  practise  in  India  the  broadest 
principles  of  toleration  in  the  government  of  Hindoos,  Bud- 
dhists, and  Mahomedans,  who  are  our  fellow-subjects,  though 
they  hold  a  faith,  and  acknowledge  a  tradition  of  divine  law, 
differing  widely  from  our  own.  But  this  toleration  in  sacred 
things  rests  on  the  assumption  that  as  subjects  of  one  empire, 
we  have  national  interests  and  national  duties  common  to  all 
alike :  and  that  the  civil  rights,  conceded  to  all  and  enjoyed 
by  all  in  complete  equality,  are  not  to  be  overridden  by  the 
dictates  of  any  Church  or  sect,  still  less  by  the  authority  of  a 
foreign  Power  laying  claim  to  a  divine,  infallible,  and  universal 
supremacy.  What  should  we  say  if  the  Doctors  of  Mecca  had 
given  their  sanction  (which  they  refused  to  do)  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ultramontane  Wahabees,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  bear 
allegiance  to  a  non-Mussulman  government  ?  That  doctrine, 
which  is  repudiated  in  Mecca,  is  not  unknown  in  Borne. 
England  knows  nothing  of  any  laws  in  human  affairs  but 
those  which  are  made  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  by  the  will 
of  her  own  people.     The  very  existence  of  equal  dvil  rights 
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rests  on  the  basis  of  thk  common  national  sovereignty^  in  which 
na  foreign  authority  has  any  share.  That  was  and  is  the  fiin- 
damental  principle  of  the  Keformation^  politically  considered ; 
it  remains  to  this  day  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  these 
realms :  it  is  impossible  for  any  British  subject  to  repudiate  it^ 
without  repudiating  his  national  allegiance :  when  the  Roman 
Catholics  claimed  to  exercise,  and,  in  fact,  obtained,  a  complete 
equality  of  civil  rights,  they  did  it  on  the  express  ground  that 
in  their  civil  capacily  they  were  in  no  way  distinguishable  from 
any  other  class  of  the  nation,  and  that  they  recognised  the  ob- 
ligations common  alike  to  all.  They  ceased  to  be  treated  like 
a  tribe  of  aliens  in  the  heart  of  the  United  Kingdom :  none 
rejoiced  more  cordially  than  ourselves  at  their  emancipation : 
none  laboured  more  strenuously  to  promote  it :  but  when  they 
entered  upon  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of 
British  subjects,  they  took  upon  themselves,  in  that  capacity, 
the  duties  of  that  condition.  The  pretensions  put  forward  of 
late  years  with  increasing  strength  by  the  Ultramontane  clergy 
and  their  adherents  are,  in  truth,  inconsistent  with  all  civil 
allegiance.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  They  are  avowedly 
the  subjects  of  Bome,  and  the  Pope  is  their  sovereign.  They 
claim  for  this  principle  the  sanctity  of  a  religious  doctrine.  We 
hold  it  to  be  simply  a  political  usurpation,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
religious  doctrine :  but,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  a  doctrine 
which  no  considerations  will  ever  induce  the  people  of  this 
country  to  submit  to,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  first  principles 
.of  national  independence,  civil  equality,  and  constitutional 
freedom.  Nor  are  we  singular  in  this  respect.  The  same 
determination  not  to  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  Bome  in 
matters  of  law  and  education  was  manifested,  in  their  times,  by 
sovereigns  as  truly  Catholic  as  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Louis 
XIV.  of  France.  We  may  refer  the  reader  to  p.  538  of  this 
very  Number  of  our  own  Journal  for  some  account  of  the 
measures  of  Maria  Theresa  to  resist  similar  encroachments. 
The  same  spirit  prevails  at  this  moment  in  Austria,  in  Bavaria, 
and  in  Italy,  not  less  than  in  Prussia  and  HoUand.  It  must 
prevail  wherever  there  is  a  true  autonomy  in  the  State.  To 
the  '  non-possumus^  of  Bome,  which,  after  all,  is  not  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  we  oppose  the  unbending  '  non-'possumus ' 
of  our  national  rights  and  of  civil  liberty.  If  the  two  systems 
are  irreconcilable,  ours  at  least  is  not  the  weakest  of  the  two, 
in  the  Queen's  dominions  ;  and  although  nothing  will  induce 
us  to  de{«rt  from  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  civil  rights, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  an  implacable  adversary  who 
uses  those  rights  against  ourselves,  yet  to  the  opposite  principle 
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of  clerical  supremacy  over  matters  vitally  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  no  concession  can  be  made  by  the  State  without 
a  violation  of  the  first  law  of  ita  exist-ence.  Take,  by  way 
of  illustration,  the  policy  of  most  of  the  Catholic,  as  well  as 
Protestant,  States,  of  Europe  on  the  law  of  marriage.  In 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  and 
all  its  legal  effects  are  derived  from  its  civil  character.  The 
Church  of  Rome  declares  it  to  be  a  sacrament,  and  that  its 
legal  effects  are  determined  by  the  Canon  Law.  That  is  an 
opinion  every  Catholic  is  perfectly  entitled  to  hold  and  practise 
in  foro  domestico:  but  it  cannot  have  the  sliffhtest  external 
authority.  The  case  of  education  is  not  dissimilar  in  principle. 
A  declaration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  in  all  these 
countries  that  they  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  marriage  laws 
of  the  State  would  be  equally  valid  with  a  declaration  that 
they  refuse  to  accept  University  degrees  bestowed  by  a  civil 
authority  on  secular  principles.  There  is  in  truth  no  grievance 
in  the  matter,  except  that  which  arises  from  mixing  up  clerical 
authority  with  a  civil  right.  By  an  extension  of  similar  pre- 
tensions (not  wholly  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Rome)  every  act  of  human  life  might  be  rendered -subject 
to  clerical  authority. 

In  presenting  the  Irish  University  Bill  of  this  Session,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  appear  to  us  to  have  fully  re- 
deemed the  pledge  they  had  given  to  the  Irish  Catholic  party 
to  deal  with  this  question.  The  Bill  was  framed  with  great 
care,  and  it  was  regarded  by  the  Government,  and  by  not  a 
few  Catholics,  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
Pope  and  the  Irish  Prelates  decided  otherwise,  and  insisted  on 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  Some  time  may  elapse  before  another 
proposal  of  equal  liberality  will  be  made  to  them.  Meanwhile, 
however,  we  must  protest  against  the  exaggerated  pretensions 
on  behalf  of  three  or  four  hundred  Irish  under-graduates  to  in- 
terrupt the  whole  course  of  public  affairs.  However  Mr.  Glad- 
stone may  have  desired  to  redress  their  grievance,  there  are 
other  matters  at  stake  of  more  urgent  importance ;  and,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Knowledge  are  closed  against  any  party  in  Ireland. 
Trinity  College  is  already  frequented  by  laige  numbers  of 
Catholic  students,  and  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  will  at  once  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  rights  of  full  membership.  The 
Queen's  Colleges  are  admirable  institutions.  There  is  a 
Catholic  body  granting  Papal  honours  for  those  who  prefer 
them,  though,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  this  institution  has 
not  been  very  warmly  supported  by  the  Catholic  laity  of  Ire- 
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land,  though  it  was  launched  under  the  high  authority  of  Dr. 
Newman.  The  number  of  lay  students  is  said  to  have  fallen 
as  low  as  twenty,  and  even  to  seven :  but  we  have  no  posi* 
tive  information  on  the  subject.  However  this  may  be,  the 
Irish  compete  successfully  with  the  Scotch  and  English  in 
e^ery  walk  of  life,  and  we  doubt  whether  a  single  Irishman 
fails  in  any  profession  because  he  cannot  obtain  the  means  of 
education.  Never  did  a  grave  political  crisis,  involving  the 
temporary  resignation  of  Ministers,  arise  from  a  more  inconsi- 
derable dispute. 

The  results  of  that  occurrence  are  of  more  importance  than 
the  causes  of  it.  They  led  to  the  distinct  avowal  of  the 
Tory  party  that  they  could  not  take  office  with  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  they  could  not  at  this  time  dis- 
solve it :  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  recalled  to  power,  not  only 
because  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  carry  on  the 
Government,  but  also  because  it  is  clear  that  at  no  very  distant 

Seriod  th^  issue  will  be  raised  in  a  more  formal  shape,  to  be 
ecided  in  the  ballot-boxes  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Disraeli  took  advantage  of  the  explanation  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  in  Parliament  of  his  motives  for  declining  office 
at  the  present  time  to  launch  a  manifesto  or  programme  of  the 
policy  of  the  Tory  party  ;  but  we  confess  we  learnt  but  little 
from  it.  He  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  wanting  a  policy ; 
but  eager  to  rebut  that  insinuation,  he  has  since  exhibited  three 
or  four  policies  to  the  world,  all  embellished  by  some  hi^h- 
sounding  name,  though  carrying  very  little  substance.  He 
has  as  many  voices  as  Caliban.  At  Manchester  it  was  the 
Imperial  policy.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  it  was  the  National. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  bubble  Life  Assurance  Companies, 
born  only  to  be  amalgamated  and  lost  in  the  Albert  or  the 
European.  Last  came  the  avowal,  that,  after  all,  until  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  established  in  Downing  Street, 
and  has  opened  the  red  boxes  which  contain  the  secrets  of 
mankind,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  know  in  what  manner 
he  proposes  to  deal  with  these  multifarious  interests.  In 
all  this  we  look  in  vain  for  the  smallest  indication  of  con- 
structive power.  We  doubt  the  ability  or  the  resolution  of 
any  Government  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  head  to  deal  in 
a  masterly  way  with  legislative  problems  and  administrative 
difficulties.  Government  by  epigrams  is  amusing,  but  it  leads 
to  no  results.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  late  Lord 
Derby  astonished  the  world  by  converting  the  Henleys  and 
Pakingtons  into  Cabinet  Ministers,  though  time  has  slowly  raised 
those  estimable  gentlemen  to  the  rank  which  was  so  suddenly 
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thrust  upon  them.  But  even  in  that  band  of  novices,  time  has 
made  great  inroads.  Lord  Derby  himself  and  Mr.  Cony  are 
now  no  more.  General  Peel,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Henley,  Sir 
John  Pakington,  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
in^ham  will  hardly  reappear  on  the  Treasury  Benches.  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  in  one  house,  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Cairns  in  the  other,  are  literally  the  only  statesmen 
of  the  first  rank  who  are  pledged  to  enter  such  a  Cabinet. 
The  leadership  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  nominal.  The 
allegiance  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Carnarvon  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  doubtful.  Nor  can  we  as  yet  discover  in  the  younger 
generation  of  Tory  lords  or  Tory  commoners  one  single  speci- 
man  of  a  rising  statesman,  capable  of  serving  and  leading  the 
party  as  of  old ;  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  however  skilfully  exercised,  is  not  sympathetic  to 
his  adherents,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  intelligent  youth 
of  England  decline  either  to  follow  in  the  track  of  obsolete 
traditions,  or  to  adopt  the  war-cry  of  a  mock  heroicJhn.  Mr. 
Disraeli  boasts,  indeed,  of  his  power  and  determination  to  defend 
and  uphold  the  Throne,  the  Aristocracy,  the  Church,  the  pro- 
perty of  endowments,  and  the  property  of  individuals,  though 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  defence  a  strong  Opposition  is  more 
effective  than  a  weak  Administration  —  indeed  the  most 
dangerous  condition  of  government  is  that  of  a  Minister  whose 
necessities  compel  him  to  part  with  the  very  treasures  he  has 
sworn  to  protect.  But,  in  truth,  these  great  institutions  of 
the  country  are  not  threatened  or  assailed.  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
crusade  against  the  Monarchy,  Mr.  Odger  and  Mr.  Bradlaugfa 
in  Hyde  Park,  Mr.  Miall's  blazing  enthusiasm  to  destroy  Ae 
Church,  Mr.  Mill's  somewhat  frigid  appeals  to  what  he  calls 
the  passions  of  the  people  to  dispute  and  alter  the  tenure  of 
land,  are  not  so  successful  or  so  formidable  as  to  call  forth  the 
chivalry  of  the  kingdom  in  defence  of  the  Constitution,  though 
these  nonsensical  exhibitions  may  have  the  effect  of  throwing 
a  few  timid  votes  over  to  the  Conservative  side. 

As  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  at  Oxford  not 
long  ago,  the  true  champions  and  defenders  of  the  Constitution 
are  to  be  found  among  those  who  for  the  last  forty  years  have 
been  engaged  in  giving  fresh  life  and  sap  to  these  instituticms, 
venerable  indeed,  but  still  capable  of  centuries  of  endurance, 
provided  they  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  modem  society  and 
to  the  progress  of  the  world.  That  is  the  task  in  which  the 
Whig  party  has  been  constantly  engaged  and  which  the  Tory 
party  has  as  constantly  opposed  and  resisted.  Had  their  re- 
sistance been  successful  we  might  well  tremble  for  the  conse- 
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quences.  Without  Catholic  Emancipation,  without  the  Refonn 
Bill  of  1832  and  its  Bubsequent  development,  without  commer- 
cial freedom,  and  a  hundred  other  reforms,  what  would  Eng- 
land be  at  this  moment?  The  supposition  is  impossible:  yet 
any  one  of  these  measures,  including  even  those  actually 
passed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  himself,  were  all  triumphs  of  Whig  principles  over 
Tory  prejudices.  Indeed,  an  eminent  Tory  contemporary 
does  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  concessions  made  by  the 
Tory  leaders  in  those  great  emergencies  broke  for  ever  the 
traditions  and  consistency  of  the  party.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's brave  language,  there  are  not  a  few  of  his  followers, 
who  reflect  with  alarm  and  even  terror,  on  the  sacrifices  which 
may  well  be  wrung  from  him  during  his  next  lease  of  oflice ; 
because  the  inevitable  effect  of  a  period  of  Tory  Government 
is  to  render  the  assault  upon  existing  institutions  much  more 
violent,  and  the  defence  of  them  much  more  feeble.  As  has 
recently  been  said  by  a  writer,  whose  ^  Political  Portraits '  we 
have  read  with  interest,  ^  The  Conservative  party,  though  the 

*  fact  is  concealed  from  them  by  the  inheritance  of  party 
'  phrases  and  the  impulses  of  opposition,  really  share  these 

*  liberal,  or  what  Lord  Salisbury  calls,  revolutionary  ideas : 
'  they  make  only  a  mock  resistance  to  them  out.  of  office,  or  if 
^  the  resistance  is  strenuous,  then  it  is  merely  to  prepare  the 
'  way  for  an  absolute  capitulation  when  they  are  in  what  they 
^  are  pleased  to  call  power,  and  when  responsibility  for  the  actual 
'  administration  of  affairs  strips  off  their  illusions.'  (P.  82.) 
True  Conservatism — the  via  media  of  improvement  without 
destruction,  and  progress  without  revolution — is  to  be  found  in 
Whig  principles.  The  safety  and  duration  of  the  constitutional 
settlement  of  1688 — a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries,  during 
which  every  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  under- 
gone prodigious  and  often  violent  revolutions — is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Whigs  and  on  a  Whig 
basis,  and  that  the  spirit  of  those  days  is  not  even  now  extinct 
amongst  us. 

The  duration  of  Ministries  must  no  doubt  be  measured  by 
the  strength  and  age  of  the  statesmen  who  compose  them ;  and 
in  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  in  modem  Parliamentary 
life,  no  one  can  rely  on  an  indefinite  extension  of  political 
power.  The  present  administration  has,  in  less  than  five 
years,  lost  several  very  eminent  members ;  but  if  it  were  to 
end  to-morrow,  it  would  fill  no  mean  place  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

At  its  head  stands  a  man  gifted,  even  in  the  opinion  of  his 
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adversaries,  with  powers  the  most  extraordinary  and  an  ex- 
ceeding eloquence  ;  who  has  striven  through  life  after  a  lofty 
standard  of  ideal  excellence,  and  who  has  governed  this 
kingdom  with  a  noble  disdain  of  all  paltry  arts  or  personal 
advantage.  We  doubt  whether  a  leader  of  men,  at  once  so 
earnest  and  enthusiastic,  ev^r  retained  and  exercised  power 
for  so  long  a  period.  A  more  practical  man  of  the  world 
might  have  made  fewer  mistakes ;  but  no  mere  man  of  the 
world  would  have  risen  to  the  height  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  trod,  or  would  have  attempted  the  great  measures  which 
he  has  triumphantly  achieved.  In  after  times  his  career  will 
shine  forth  conspicuously  illuminated  with  the  light  of  genius, 
as  it  now  does  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  even  more  than 
in  our  own.  In  generous  sentiment  and  noble  impulse,  Canning 
can  alone  be  compared  to  him ;  but,  with  an  eloquence  equsu 
to  that  of  Canning,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  far  more  steadfast  in  his 
purposes  and  sure  in  his  relations  with  other  men,  and  he  sur- 
passes him  by  the  breadth  of  a  generation  in  warmth  of 
feeling  for  the  true  welfare  of  the  people.  These  have  been 
the  incentives  to  the  unceasing  labours  of  a  Government  which 
has  introduced  and  carried  more  measures  of  practical  improve- 
ment than  any  that  preceded  it. 

In  fact  one  of  the  charges  now  pressed  against  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  its  work  is  done,  and  that  it  deserves  to  be  buried 
under  its  own  performances.  The  work  of  Government  is 
never  done.  Good  administration  is  its  first  duty,  of  which 
the  public  hears  nothing,  except  in  the  exceptional  cases  when 
it  happens  to  fail.  Good  legislation  is  its  second  duty,  and 
how  vast  a  field  of  social  amelioration,  irrespective  of  the 
mere  distribution  of  political  power,  lies  before  it  I 

The  great  Whig  historian  has  told  posterity,  in  a  passage 
of  immortal  eloquence,  which  terminates  the  first  section  of 
his  *  History  of  England,'  that  the  chief  glory  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1 688  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  so  small  a  change  in  the 
laws  and  the  succession  to  'the  crown,  results  of  imperishable 
magnitude  were  secured.  The  change  was  small :  but  it  was 
enough.  It  was  our  last  revolution,  because,  from  that  time 
to  this,  there  is  in  all  honest  and  reflecting  minds  a  conviction, 
daily  strengthened  by  experience,  that  the  means  of  effecting 
every  improvement  which  the  Constitution  requires  may  be 
found  within  the  Constitution  itself.  *  That  is  the  true 
principle  of  our  political  life.  We  do  not  aim  at  those  huge 
and  desperate  transformations,  which  have  in  our  own  days 

•  Macaulay's  *  History  of  England,'  vol.  ii.  p.  6C2. 
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more  than  once  consigned  France  to  anarchy  and  Spain  to 
civil  war.    We  have  upheld  the  Monarchy,  and  we  still  uphold 
it^  with  loyal  enthusiasm,  because  it  has  long  relinquished  all 
claims  to  divine  right  and  arbitrary  power.     We  uphold  the 
National   Church,  because  we  believe  it  to   be   a  powerful 
instrument  of  education,  reli^on,  and  morality ;  but  we  have 
stripped  it  of  intolerance.     We  uphold  an  aristocracy,  to  which 
merit  df  every  kind  can  effect  an  entrance,  but  we  know 
nothing  of  privilege.     We  have  enfranchised  the  democracy, 
but  we  see  no  signs  that  its  power  is  to  be  thrown  exclusively 
on  one  side  in  politics,  or  directed  against  the  other  institutions 
of  the  realm.      We  maintain  our   Universities,  rich  in  the 
endowments  of  past  ages,  biit  we  are  seeking  to  extend  and 
adapt   their  schools  to  the  whole  nation,  without  sectarian 
distinctions.      We  support  a  vast  debt,  incurred  in  former 
times ;  but  the  low  rate  of  interest  dependent  on  public  credit, 
and  the   increasing  wealth  of  the  community,  added  to  the 
decreasing  value  of  the  precious  metals,  renders  the  annual 
burden  less  onerous  to  ourselves  than  the  charges  borne  by 
other  nations,  which  have  been  frightfully  aggravated  to  them 
by  the  curse  of  civil  or  foreign  war.     Our  laws  perpetuate  a 
vast  settlement  of  real  and  personal  property,  which  gives  an 
incomparable  stability  to  many  of  our  institutions,  to  educa- 
tional and  charitable  endowments,  to  the  traditions  of  families, 
and  to  the  provisions  of  domestic  life :  the  property  of  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  is  held  together  by  indissoluble  ties; 
the  capital  of  one  class  is  (so  to  speak)  the  field  tilled  by  other 
classes,  and  capital  itself  is  but  the  accumulated  result  of  past 
industry  and  economy.     These  are  the  neat  pillars  of  the 
edifice  ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  sood  deal  of  loose  talking  and 
writing,  common  enough  in  a  free  country,  we  deny  that  there 
is  any  considerable  party  in  the  nation  which  has  either  the 
desire  or  the  strength  to  pull  them  down,  especially  when  it 
is  seen  that  each  succeeding  year  of  intelligent  government 
renders  them  more  beneficial  to  the  common  interests  of  the 
English  people. 

No  doubt  a  government  and  a  Parliament  in  the  fifth  year 
of  their  existence  must  look  forward  ere  long  to  a  fresh  appeal 
to  the  source  of  their  power.  They  look  forward  to  it  without 
fear^  for,  if  the  people  of  England  are  not  ungrateful  they  may 
anticipate  not  a  closing  of  the  account,  but  a  renewal  of  their 
strength.  A  Parliament  nearly  five  years  old  is  incapable  of 
passing  any  great  measure,  such,  for  example,  as  the  re- 
adjustment of  local  taxation,  which  may  be  discussed  now,  but 
will  doubtless  not  be  carried  until  a  new  House  of  Commons 
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arrives  full  of  energy  and  popular  spirit.  It  is  vain  to  expect 
from  a  Parliament  pre-occupied  with  an  impending  dissolution 
the  vigour  and  independence  of  an  assembly  fresh  from  the  hust- 
ings and  eager  for  distinction.  Hence  it  is  that  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  popular  election  is  the  periodical  renovation  of  the  forces 
of  government.  If  the  people,  enjoying  an  extended  fran- 
chise, protected  by  absolute  freedom  of  election  and  the  ballot, 
cannot  or  will  not  return  a  majority  pledged  to  the  support 
of  Liberal  principles,  they  deserve  to  forfeit  for  a  time  the 
ascendency  won  by  so  many  glorious  conflicts,  for  they  would 
stop  the  work  of  reform  by  the  very  power  which  reform  has 
placed  in  their  hands. 

We  are  told  by  the  organs  of  the  Tory  party  that  the  per- 
sonal popularity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  cause  is  exhausted, 
and  that  we  have  '  no  cry,'  as  it  is  called,  to  go  with  to  the 
country.  But  there  is  little  in  this  objection.  We  care  not 
to  stake  the  result  of  a  general  election  on  personal  popularity, 
though,  if  past  services  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  we 
should  have  no  reason  to  dread  comparison  with  any  rivals. 
But  still  less  do  we  care  for  the  Tadpole  and  Taper  policy 
of  '  a  cry,'  as  if  the  fate  of  the  Empire  and  the  duties  of  a 
great  party  in  the  State  rested  exclusively  on  some  single 
issue,  and  on  the  removal  of  some  single  grievance.  The 
more  grievances  are  removed,  the  more  good  measures  are 
passed,  the  less  cause  is  there  for  these  cries,  which  are 
commonly  an  appeal  to  ignorance  and  passion,  or  which  give 
an  exaggerated  importance  to  some  question  of  the  moment, 
which  being  solved,  the  cry  dies  away.  The  permanent  ten- 
dency and  fixed  principles  of  a  Government  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  personal  popularity  of  its  members  or  the 
immediate  solution  of  any  particular  difficulty.  For  every 
single  question  which  happens  at  the  moment  to  excite  public 
interest  or  to  stimulate  party  divisions,  there  are  a  hundred 
others  of  at  least  equal  importance,  which  claim  the  continual 
attention  of  the  executive  power.  The  one  may  be  solved  on 
the  hustings ;  the  others  depend  on  the  capacity,  wisdom,  and 
energy  of  the  men  who  are  entrusted  by  the  nation  with  the 
conduct  of  all  its  affairs. 

The  whole  earth,  in  these  oiu*  times,  is  in  a  state  of  incon- 
ceivable fermentation*  The  railroad  and  the  telegraph  have 
opened  fissures  in  the  habitable  globe.  All  countries  touch 
one  another :  all  peoples  obey  a  simultaneous  impulse.  It  is, 
as  President  Grant  said  the  other  day,  as  if  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  were  pressing  forward  to  take  rank  in  one  great  com* 
munity  of  mankind.    %ut  over  and  throughout  this  vast  field 
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of  action,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  destiny  of  this  small  island 
to  cast  forth,  as  from  some  crater,  an  eruption  of  intelligent 
power.  The  elaboration  of  thought  by  free  discussion,  the 
inventions  and  applications  of  science,  the  energy  of  enter- 
prise, the  distribution  of  capital,  are  simultaneously  carried  on, 
at  this  time,  in  England  with  greater  activity  than  in  any  other 
country,  for  they  extend  to  every  tract  of  the  globe,  from 
Japan  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  from  India  and  Australia  to 
the  Polar  Seas.  In  the  centre  of  this  prodigious  turmoil  sits 
England  and  the  British  Government,  not  impelling  or  controll- 
ing, indeed,  a  movement  which  seems  governed  by  the  will 
of  some  far  higher  power,  but  responsible  for  the  stability 
of  the  point  from  which  these  complicated  operations  are 
directed,  and  influencing  by  its  policy  the  direction  of  the 
whole  of  them.  The  task  of  guiding  and  protecting  interests 
so  vast  and  complicated  demands  the  most  incessant  attention 
and  activity:  the  highest  faculties  of  man  are  stretched  to 
their  utmost  limit :  and  a  philosopher  might  contemplate  with 
a  smile  the  contrast  between  the  minute  controversies  which 
excite  the  passions  or  turn  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  duties  involved  in  the  government  of  an 
Empire. 

There  is  in  truth  but  one  great  and  general  issue  before  the 
country,  whenever  the  time  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
shall  arrive,  be  it  this  year  or  the  next.  And  that' issue,  which 
includes  everything  else,  is  *  Do  you  choose  to  be  governed  by 
*  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  government  ?  '  Do  you  desire  to  live  for 
the  next  few  years  under  the  authority  of  men,  more  known 
by  tlieir  defeats  than  by  their  triumphs,  and  more  remarkable 
for  the  surrender  of  their  principles  than  for  the  successful  ap- 
plication  of  them  ?  Modem  Toryism  is,  as  we  have  seen  under 
the  ablest  leaders  of  the  party,  such  as  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
an  inconsistent  and  disingenuous  attempt  to  adapt  the  traditions 
of  the  past  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  and  the  ftiture.  It  is 
the  ebbing,  not  the  flowing,  tide.  Our  faith  and  our  hopes  for 
the  future  rest  not  on  this  or  that  individual,  however  eminent, 
nor  on  this  or  that  controversy,  however  important,  but  on 
the  Liberal  principles,  which  one  party  cannot  abandon  with- 
out disgrace,  and  the  other  party  cannot  embrace  without 
hypocrisy. 

Above  all,  we  trust  that  the  constituencies  will  remember 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  elect  not  merely  their  own  repre- 
sentatives, but  the  future  rulers  of  England.  The  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  be  they  who  they  may,  must  be  taken  in  great 
part  from  the  House  of  Commons.     It  is.  only  by  sending  to^ 
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that  assembly  men  really  capable  of  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  higher  duties  of  public  life  that  the  dignity  of  the  House 
can  be  maintained,  and  that  statesmen  can  be  trained  and  quali- 
fied tofiU  thegreat  offices  of  the  Empire.  Thematerialscf  govern- 
ment are  to  be  found  there,  and  there  only.  It  is  the  recruiting 
ground  not  only  of  our  political  army,  but  of  our  generals. 
One  of  the  least  satisfactory  symptoms  of  the  j)resent  day  h 
the  singular  want  of  young  men  of  promise  and  ability  in  Par- 
liament to  carry  on  the  work  of  government.  Yet  the  day  k 
not  distant  when  their  services  will  be  urgently  required.  The 
choice  of  good  representatives  in  the  next  House  of  Commons 
may  have  the  most  important  results  on  the  interests  of  the 
next  generation  of  our  countrymen.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  respects,  the  constituencies  have  the  future  welfare  of 
the  country  in  their  hands,  and  we  trust  they  will  not  fail  us. 
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negotiations,  51 — afiair  at  the  Peiho  forts,  52 — the  destruction  of 
the  Summer  Palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China  resolved  upon,  53 — 
peace  signed  at  Pekin,  54~accepts  the  post  of  Viceroy  of  India,  55 
— visits  the  chief  provinces  of  India,  55 — ^his  death  and  burialplace, 
56 — high-minded  and  patriotic  servants  of  the  Crown,  56. 


Frcude,  J.  A.,  review  of  his  '  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth 
'  Century,'  122 — ^relations  between  England  and  Ireland  during  seven 
centuries,  122-4 — ^the  author's  dominant  principle,  124-5 — ^indi- 
vidual right  and  national  right,  126 — ^reasons  which  make  us  keep 
Ireland,  128 — ^Mr.  Froude's  portraiture  of  the  Irish  character,  128 
— ^the  privileges  of  Home  Rule  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 180 — attempts  made  to  convict  Mr.  Froude  of  misrepresenta- 
tions, 131  no^e— 4nunmary  of  his  ideas  approving  of  England's 
religious  policy  towards  Ireland,  182 — descents  of  the  Spaniards 
upon  Ireland,  138  —  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  133-5 — ^the  liberal  policy  of  England  and  its  results,  185-6 
— ^temptations  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  unfidth- 
fiil  statements  and  un&ir  conclusions,  187 — ^the  massacre  of  1611, 
187-8 — ^Mr.  Froude's  summing  up,  188 — on  the  fiulure  of  England 
to  convert  or  conciliate  Ireland,  189— crime  of  Anglicanism,  140 — 
education  of  the  Irish  people,  142 — ^restrictiona  imposed  on  Irish 
trade  and  manufactures,  144— rthe  people  thrown  back  upon  the 
land,  145 — errors  of  the  English  administration  during  the  last 
century,  147 — abductions,  gambling,  and  hard  drinking,  147— 
movement  of  1782, 148 — causes  of  Irish  misery  and  discontent,  149 
-^Home  Rule,  150 — Mr.  Froude^s  viut  to  America,  151 — the  Celtic 
elment  on  the  war  in  America,  152. 

6 

Geneva  Arbitration,  review  of  the  '  Proceedings  and  Award  of  the 
High  Court  of  Arbitration  at  Greneva  under  the  Treafy  of  Washing- 
ton of  May  1871/  264 — the  'Alabama'  grievance  and  its  cost,  264 
— ^the  list  of  the  arbitrators  and  the  three  Rules  laid  down  by  Art. 
VI.  of  the  Treaty,  265-6 — decision  of  the  arbitrators,  Sir  A.  Cock- 
bum  dissenting,  266 — reasons  fi>r  holding  our  liability  a  foregone 
conclusion,  267-9 — argument  of  the  United  States,  269 — views 
on  which  the  award  proceeded,  270-5 — Sir  A.  Cockburn's  masterly 
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judgment,  275  —  matters  which  will  require  future  adjustment, 
278-91. 
Germany f  Religious  movement  in,  review  of  works  relating  to,  529 — 
challenge  from  Germany  to  Rome,  529 — elements  combining  to  swell 
the  religious  movement  in  Germany,  531-3  —  Dr.  DoUinger's 
writings,  533 — University  of  Ingolstadt,  535-6 — controversy  of  the 
last  century,  537-51 — ^Wessenberg,  553-9 — John  Michael  Sailer, 
and  his  writings,  559 — Martin  Boos,  561-2 — Dr.  Uirscher,  564-6 
— the  Prince-Bishop  Hohenlohe,  566-7 — Count  Sedlnitzky,  and 
Bishop  Sedlnitzky,  568 — existence  in  Germany  of  indigenous  ele- 
ments not  indisposed  to  oppose  the  ecclesiastical  system,  569. 


H 

HunU  Rev.   John,  review  of  his  *  History  of  Religious  Thought  i 
« England,'  198. 

J 


m 


Jerusalem^  review  of  works  relating  to  the  *  Recovery  of,'  1 — proper 
course  for  an  explorer  to  follow,  2 — the  authors  of  the  papers,  3 — 
the  more  scientific  examination  of  the  numerous  details,  i — authori- 
ties for  information  as  to  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  6 — the  course 
taken  by  Nehemiah,  6 — the  pool  of  Gihon,  6 — the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
and  the  great  wall  of  the  Haram,  6 — southern  peak  of  Olivet,  and 
the  unexplored  tombs  of  Siloam,  6 — area  now  occupied  by  Jerusalem 
and  its  environs,  7 — various  captures  and  hostile  occupations,  7 — 
history  and  traditions  of  the  Jew,  the  Christian,  or  the  Moslem,  8 — 
extent  attained  by  the  city  under  the  third,  or  Iduniean,  dynasty  of 
Kings  of  Judea,  8 — its  population,  9 — plan  of  the  city,  11 — siege  of 
Titus,  10-13 — the  four  hills  described  by  Josephus,  13— the  gates 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the  works  of  Josephus,  14 
— the  area  within  the  wall  of  the  Sanctuary,  16 — ^^the  Great  Altar 
Mountain  of  Moriah,  17 — the  work  of  the  Temple  compared  with 
that  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  of  the  Coliseum,  18 — the  royal 
palaces  of  the  High  Priest  John,  19— t-proofs  of  rebuilding  with  old 
materials,  20 — the  cave  in  the  Great  Altar  Mountain,  22 — origin  of 
the  cavern,  22 — miracle  of  the  smoke  of  the  three  fires  which  burned 
day  and  night,  23 — ^form  of  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  24 — the  year 
and  day  of  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  House,  25 — ^the  Temple 
Mountain  pierced  and  honeycombed  by  secret  passages,  26 — ^the 
crypts  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  the  Roll  of  the  Law,  and  the 
Royal  Cloister  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  27 — the  form  and  charac- 
ter of  the  platform  which  surrounds  the  dome  of  the  rock,  31 — ^the 
gate  Nicanor  and  Water  Gate,  32 — gradations  of  sanctity  in  Jerusa- 
lem, 34 — the  site  dedicated  by  King  Solomon  to  Grod,  37— chief 
interest  excited  in  Western  Europe  by  the  scenes  which  surround 
the  cradle  of  Christianity,  37. 

L 

Lyallj  A.  C,  Commissioner  of  West  Berar,  review  of  his  *  Gazetteer 
*  for  the  Haiderdbdd  Assigned  District  commonly  called  Berar,' 
225,  213. 
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Lte,  General  Robert  E.,  review  of  Cooke's  Life  of,  363 — ^Lee's  ancestors, 
366-8 — ^his  birth,  368 — liia  services  in  the  Engineers,  369 — accom- 
plishment of  Secession,  371 — General  Lee's  decision,  372 — fortifies 
Richmond,  373— battle  of  Bull's  Run,  374— McClellan,  375-6— 
battle  of  Seven  Pines,  377 — ^Lee  appointed,  to  the  command  of  the 
Southern  army,  377 — battle  of  Chickahominy,  378-82 — Lee's  errors, 
382— McClellan's  defeat,  378-82— the  battle  of  Antietam,  385— 
General  Grant,  38 G — gloomy  prospects  of  Lee's  army,  388 — ardour 
of  Sheridan,  390 — Lee's  capitulation,  392 — his  parting  words  to  his 
troops,  393— his  retirement  into  privacy,  393-4 — at  the  State  College 
at  Lexington,  394 — his  death,  397 — future  that  lies  before  America, 
398. 

M 

Maury,  L.  F.  Alfred,  review  of  his  *  Le  Sommeil  et  les  R^ves,'  330 — 
indifference  to  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  33 1  — Aristotle  on  sleep  and 
dreams,  332 — Cicero,  333 — M.  Maury's  researches  and  experi- 
ments, 333 — uses  of  sleep,  334-5 — universality  of  dreams,  335 — 
hypothesis  and  speculation  as  to  dreams,  836 — *  Unconscious  Cere- 

*  bration,'  336-7 — sleep  as  the  function  of  life,  338-9 — evil  of 
deficiency  of  sleep,  340 — Sir  H.  Holland  on  Sleep  and  Dreams,  341 
— epithets  applied  to  sleep,  843 — the  functions  affected  in  sleep,  344 
— waking  dreams,  347 — somnambulism  and  talking  in  sleep,  347 — 
effects  of  opiates  and  other  soporifics,  347 — anscs^etic  agents,  348 
— trance,  catalepsy,  mesmeric  sleep,  <Sc.,  348 — hypnotism,  349 — 
mediums,  850 — of  what  *  stuff  are  dreams  made  ? '  354-60 — spectral 
illusions,  361 — functions  of  the  cerebellum,  362. 

Middltmarch ;  a  Story  of  Provincial  Life.  By  George  Eliot,  review 
of,  246 — key-note  of  the  sense  in  which  the  author  desires  the  work 
to  be  read,  247 — the  characters,  248-50 — Miss  Martineau's  *Deer- 

*  brook'  referred  to,  250— stoiy  of  the  invalid  and  Mary  Garth, 
251-8 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bulstrode,  254 — Lvdgate  and  Dorothea,  257 
— George  Eliot's  dialogue,  259 — his  healthy  tone,  263. 


Sabnon  Fisheries,  the  English,  review  of  works  relating  to,  158 — sta- 
tistics of  value,  158 — ^the  fisherman,  154-8 — salmon  in  a  state  of 
nature,  158 — difficulties  caused  by  salmon  to  the  Legislature,  162-8 
— owners  of  English  fishing- weirs,  168 — nature  and  use  of  a  mill- 
dam  or  weir,  169-71 — fish-passes  or  gaps,  171 — Mr.  Smith's  dam, 
172 — discovery  of  the  salmon-stair  or  fish-pa-^s,  173-5 — suggestions 
to  the  Legislature,  177-82. 

Samarow,  Gregor,  review  of  his  *  For  Sceptre  and  Crown,'  422 — the  real 
author  of  the  work,  422—  its  romance,  422 — German  light  literature, 
428 — apolitical  portions  of  the  work,  423 — interview  between  Man- 
teuffel  and  Bismarck,  423 — the  German  question,  426 — the  Hano- 
verian question,  427-30 — war  with  the  Austrian  empire,  431 — King 
George  V.  of  Hanover  at  Herrenhausen,  433-7 — fight  at  Langensalza, 
438-40— grief  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  440 — Napoleon  III. 
and  Herr  Hansen,  443-4 — Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  447 — Klind worth's 
embassy,  448-9 — Herr  von  Beust,  449-50 — meeting  of  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon  III.  and  hiB  marshals  in  Paris,  452 — and  with  the  Empress 
Charlotte  of  Mexico,  46d-6. 

Saunders,  Charles  B.,  C.B.,  review  of  his  '  Reports  on  the  Administra- 
'  tion  of  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts  for  the  years  1869-70  and 
*  1870-71/  225. 

Sladen,  Major,  his  expedition,  303  et  acq. 

State  Papers,  English,  review  of  the,  *  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  De- 
'partment  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office,'  182 — ^King 
Charles  I.,  183 — burning  of  heretics,  185-7 — StraflTord  and  his  IriA 
army,  188-9 — Declaration  of  the  Scottish  nation,  190 — ^petition  to 
the  King  from  the  Peers,  190 — and  from  the  City  of  London,  191— 
necessity  for  screening  the  King,  193 — his  contrition,  194— verses 
attributed  to  Cleaveland,  195. 

Stockmar,  Memorials  of,  note  on  the,  294. 


Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  review  of  the  works  o^  95 — humour 
and  himaourists,  95-6 — sketch  of  Thackeray,  96-100— his  *  Vanity 
'Fair,'  100-2— ^Pendennis,'  102— *Esmond,'  104-6— 'Newcomes,' 
106-109—*  The  Virginians,'  109-10—*  The  Adventures  of  Philip,' 
110 — the  unfinished  tale,  *  Denis  Duval,'  111— his  papers  and 
ballads,  111 — ^his  lectures  on  the  Four  Georges  and  die  English 
Humourists,  111-5 — his  characteristics,  115-21 — his  defects,  and  his 
ultimate  position  in  literature,  121 

Tullochj  Principal,  his  History  of  Kational  Theology,  reviewed,  198. 

W 

Whig  Government,  claims  of,  review  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on 
university  education  in  Ireland,  569 — opposition  to  his  Bill,  570— 
its  object,  571 — Mr.  Gladstone's  principle  of  action  towards  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  574-5 — redemption  of  his 
pledge  given  to  the  Irish  Catholic  party,  578 — Mr.  Disraeli  declined 
to  take  oflSce,  579— the  Tory  leaders,  580— task  of  the  Whig  partji 
580 — eloquence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  582 — ^principle  of  our  poUti- 
cal  life,  582 — results  of  a  general  election,  584-6. 
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